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HERE  was  a  time,  and 
not  so  very  long  ago 
either,  when  yacht- 
ing in  America  fig- 
ured as  solely  a  salt- 
water sport,  in  which 
only  residents  along 
the  seacoast  could 
hope  to  attain  any  great  measure  of 
success  or  distinction.  There  remains 
to  some  extent  that  feeling  of  unbelief 
in  fresh-water  craft  and  the  fresh-water 
.sailor,  which  has  ever  been  met  with 
among  those  yachtsmen  whose  habitat 
lies  within  hail  of  old  ocean  ;  but  in  the 
light  of  some  recent  results  of  Western 
designing  it  appears  that  our  crack 
builders  of  racing  craft  may  ere  long  go 
to  school  in  the  West  with  profit  to 
their  own  models. 

In  New  York  and  Boston  the  news  is 
received  with  good-natured  incredulity 
that  Nat  G.  Herreshoff's  latest  and  best 


has  been  utterly  and  ignominiously 
beaten  at  a  game  she  was  speciall}"  de- 
signed to  win,  by  a  boat  the  name  of 
whose  builder  touches  no  familiar  chord 
in  the  memories  of  either  Eastern 

or  Western  sail-     \  ors.  The  mere 

fact   that     the  _^j.      sloop     yacht 

Tartar^      de-  -     !         signed  and 

built  by  An-  \    1  drew  Pe- 

terson, o  f  i  Excel- 


^h.^ 
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sior,  defeated  the   sloop 
Alfreda,  built  by  Nat 
G.    Herreshoff,    has 
been  chronicled  in 
the      E  astern 
press,     but 
nothing-  as  to 
the    lines   or 
general 
character- 
istics of 


sailors  have  not  forgotten  either  Grilse 
or  Apukiva,  both  of  which  succeeded 
in  winning  a  majority  of  their  salt- 
water engagements. 

Of  all  inland  yachting  organizations, 
that  recognized,  for  the  last  few  years 
at  least,  as  the  most  progressive  is  the 
Minnetonka  Yacht  Club,  of  Lake  Min- 
netonka.     During  the  last  five  seasons 
some    remarkable    results     have    been 
achieved  both  at  home  and  abroad  with 
boats  designed  and  built  on  the  shores 
of  this  picturesque  lake.     Among  the 
first   really    important   achievements 
of  Minnetonka  builders  was  that  of 
Arthur    Dyer,    who  constructed  the 
sloop    yacht    O naw a,    which   boat 
proved  so  fast  under  almost  any  con- 
ditions that  the  old-style  sloops,    with 
their    square   bows    and   sterns,  were 
absolutely  out  of  it  from  that  time  for- 


this  really  extraordinary  craft  has  been 
offered  to  yachting  enthusiasts  beyond 
the  shores  of    Minnetonka.      The   im- 
pression, therefore,  may  yet  remain  that 
the    Tartar   won     her     series    against 
Alfreda  by  chance.     Had  the  Tartar's 
remarkable     showing     been 
made    anywhere    along    the 
Atlantic  coast,  she  would 
have  been  much  more  widely 
exploited.    Minnetonka  boats 
are    not     entirely    unknown 
either  in  Boston  or  New  York 
waters.      New   Yorkers   will 
remember      Mr.     George 
W  o  r  k  's    twenty-one-footer, 
Minnetonka,  whose    remark- 
able sailing  along  the    East 
coast  attracted    attention 
three  years  ago  ;  and  Boston 


ward.     It 
that    to 
nized  in 
tion  of 
owing 
of 


is  not   questioned 

principles  recog- 

the     construc- 

t  h  i  s  boat    is 

a  great  part 

the  progress 
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made    in 
on 


de- 
this 


signing 
lake. 

Nearly   every 
season  has  pro- 
duced a  new 
victor    in 
each  of  the 
five  class- 
es   rep- 
resen- 
t  e  d 


BEATRICE. 

in  the  Minnetonka  Club  fleet,  but 
never  in  the  history  of  the  organi- 
zation has  there  been  such  a  spectacle 
as  that  presented  when  Tartar,  the 
winner  of  the  first-class  sloop  series 
of  1896,  came  across  the  line  and  won 
her  final  race.  The  event  was  won  in 
a  gale,  just  such  weather  as  suits  both 
the  boat  and  her  owner  ;  and  it  seemed 
as  this  black-hulled  Peterson  creation 
swept  by  the  club-house  on  the  final 
leg,  that  nothing  was  touching  but 
her  centreboard.  The  club-house,  docks, 
and  verandas  were  crowded  that  day, 
and  many  a  dainty  bit  of  cambric  went 
fluttering  off  in  the  wake  of  Captain 
Peet!s  victorious  sloop,  for  his  victory 
had  been  a  popular  one,  and  the  women 
who  interest  themselves  in  Minnesota 
yachting  are  very  enthusiastic. 

Before  the  close  of  the  season  Tartar 
had  not  only  beaten  all  the  local  boats, 
with  time  to  spare,  but  had  run  away 
as  well  from  Herreshofl's  twenty- 
t  h  r  e  e-f oot  production, 
beating  her  by  six  min- 
utes  in    one    race,    and 
seven    minutes     in 
another.     The   St.   Paul 
owners   of   the    White 
Bear  Yacht  Club's 
champion,     A/freda, 
seemed  scarcely  able  to 
realize   that   their  boat, 
by  so  famous  a  designer, 
had  been  beaten  in  such 
hollow  style  by  the  pro- 


duction of  an  old  Norwegian  A.  B., 
whose  principal  claim  to  knowledge  of 
designs  lay  in  practical  experience  as  a 
sailor  of  the  sea  ;  but  the  fact  remained. 
When  the  sailing  regulations  for  each 
year  are  adopted  early  in  November, 
Minnetonka  yachtsmen  begin  casting 
about  for  likely  looking  models,  and 
without  much  delay  place  their  orders 
for  new  boats,  with  that  secrecy  char- 
acteristic of  the  yacht  owner,  who  in- 
variably believes  that  at  last  he  has 
secured  the  winner  in  his  class.  Every 
season  finds  from  eight  to  a  dozen  new 
boats  added  to  the  fleet,  some  of  them 
from  Eastern  yards,  but  the  majority 
the  work  of  local  designers  and  builders. 
At  the  opening  of  last  year,  even  be- 
fore there  was  a  sign  of  activity  about 
any  of  the  boatyards,  a  rumor  was  afloat 
in  club  circles  that  six  contracts  had 
been  let  for  flrst- class  sloops,  which 
boats  should  classify  in  length  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-three  feet  meas- 
ured three  inches  above  the  water-line, 
and  carry  from  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
flve  to  seven  hundred  square  feet  of  sail. 
About  the  same  time  it  was  learned 
that  the  White  Bear  Yacht  Club  had 
forwarded  an  order  to  Herreshoff  for  a 
sloop  of  similar  measurement,  which 
boat,  it  was  understood,  had  been  or- 
dered with  the  express  intention  that  if 
she  turned  out  as  fast  as  expected  she 
should    de-  fend  White  Bear  in 

the    inter-        V         lake  series  of  races, 
occurring          4  x      in  the  autumn    be- 

tw  e  e  n  the 
w  i  n  n  i  n  g 
boats  of  each 
fleet.  In  fact. 
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LUCIAN    SWIFT,    JR. 


it  was  confi- 
dently ex- 
pected til  at 
Herreshof  £ 
would  be  able, 
when  given 
carte  blanche^ 
as  he  was  in 
this  case,  and 
furnished 
with  measure- 
ments of  the 
Minnetonka 
sloop  Marie, 
the  fastest 
boat  of  the 
previous  year, 
to  turn  out 
something 
speedier,  at 
least,  than  could  be  produced  by  any 
•of  the  local  builders.  Some  degree  of 
consternation  was  felt  among  the  loyal 
coterie  that  leads  progression  in  the 
Minnetonka  Yacht  Club,  when  the  fact 
was  established  that  such  a  boat  had 
Teally  been  ordered  for  the  White  Bear. 
Already  it  was  rather  late  in  the  sea- 
son, and  practically  nothing  had  been 
done  toward  provision  for  a  Minnetonka 
cup  defender  in  1896.  However,  within 
a  week  after  Herreshoff's  receipt  of 
the  White  Bear  order,  quiet  little  meet- 
ings were  being  held  in  Minneapolis, 
with  a  view  to  providing  against  defeat 
in  the  approaching  contest  for  the  Min- 
nesota sloop  championship  cup.  As  a 
result  of  these  conferences  a  syndicate 
was  formed  consisting  of  three  well- 
known  members  of  the  Minnetonka 
Yacht  Club,  viz.,  William  H.  Dunwoody, 
Thomas  B.  Janney  and  William  Peet,  Jr., 
all  active  men  in  yachting  and  owners 
of  well-known  racing  craft.  These  gen- 
tlemen pledged  subscriptions  for  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  obtain  the  fastest  racing 
sloop  of  her  inches  that  could  be  bought 
for  money  East  or  West.  Mr.  Peet,  who 
is  an  old  member  of  the  club,  and  one 
of  the  best  small-boat  sailers  in  the 
country,  was  authorized  to  receive  bids 
for  this  boat  and  order  her  upon  his 
own  approval.  Many  models  were  sub- 
mitted and  carefully  studied  before  a 
decision  was  reached.  It  was  generally 
understood,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
order  would  go  either  to  Herreshoff  or 
Arthur  Dyer,  of  Deephaven,  the  builder 
of  Marie,  Onaiva  and  many  other  celeb- 
rities.    As  it  turned  out.  Dyer's  design 


met  with  the  greatest  favor,  and  on  the 
strength  of  his  successes,  not  alone  on 
Minnetonka,  but  as  well  in  Eastern 
waters,  with  Apukwa,  Grilse,  Exile  and 
others,  a  decision  in  his  favor  was 
reached.  But  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip,  and  a  complicated 
condition  of  affairs  arose,  involving  the 
terms  of  the  contract  under  which  the 
boat  was  to  be  constructed.  Just  what 
the  actual  details  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing may  have  been  is  not  important  in 
this  connection.  It  is  sufficient  that  the 
intention  to  give  this  order  to  Dyer  was 
canceled  and  the  entire  project  aban- 
doned, at  least  for  the  time.  In  fact,  so 
much  delay  had  been  occasioned  through 
this  misunderstanding  with  Dyer,  that 
it  was  deemed  altogether  too  late  for 
placing  an  order  in  any  Eastern  yard  ; 
and,  to  speak  plainly,  there  was  not 
sufficient  confidence  felt  in  either  of  the 
other  local  builders  on  their  previous 
performances  to  justify  placing  so  im- 
portant a  commission  in  their  hands. 

While  no  boat  was  being  built  by 
Dyer  with  the  express  design  of  figur- 
ing as  a  cup  defender,  there  were  three 
new  first-class  sloops  on  the  stocks  in 
his  yard  for  members  of  the  club,  one 
of  which  was  the  identical  model  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  syndicate,  and 
subsequently  ordered  by  the  Walker 
brothers,  who  are  known  as  among  the 
most  enterprising  owners  on  the  lake. 
The  Szvift  was  also  built  for  Lucian 
Swift,  of  Minneapolis,  with  an  eye  to 
the  cup  championship,  while  the  Reveille 
ordered  by  the  Donaldson  brothers,  was 
expected  by  them  to  get  a  good  position 
in  the  club 
series.  H  o  w  - 
ever,  none  of 
the  trio  ful- 
filled the  ex- 
pectations of 
her  owners. 

It  was  very 
late  in  the 
spring  when 
Andy  Peterson, 
the  Excelsior 
builder,strayed 
into  Mr.  Peet's 
office  one  day. 
his  bearded 
countenance 
ablaze  with  an- 
imation. If  a 
yacht  owner  is      commodore  w.  h.  dunwoody. 
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mysterious,  a  yacht  designer  is  mystery 
personified.  Peterson  carried  very  ten- 
derly a  paper  bundle.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  unwrapping  to  do  ere  the  con- 
tents of  this  parcel  were  displayed  be- 
fore the  interested  gaze  of  the  Kite's 
captain.  Then  for  the  first  time  he 
beheld  a  model  of  the  Tartar.  This 
model  was  one  that  Peterson  had  whit- 
tled out  during  long  winter  evenings  in 
his  little  shack  on  the  lake  shore,  and 
its  merits  were  at  once  apparent  to  so 
capable  a  critic  as  Peet,  though  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  believed  that  this  com- 
mon sailor  had  been  able  to  produce 
under  such  conditions  anything  capable 
of  competing  with  the  work  of  so 
distinguished  a  designer  as  Herreshoff, 
or  of  equaling  the  work  of  McLeod, 
Clapham,  or  Dyer.  Mr.  Peet  looked 
at  the  model,  curiously  at  first,  then 
carefully,  then  earnestly,  and  at  last 
eagerly.  It  was  a  fast-looking  model, 
but,  fast  as  it  looked,  the  syndicate 
hesitated  to  intrust  such  an  order  to  a 
man  who  had  up  to  that  time  achieved 
but  little  reputation  for  building  fast 
boats.  Peterson,  somewhat  piqued  and 
confident  of  the  correctness  of  his  the- 
ory, offered  to  build  the  boat  for  bare 
cost,  and,  on  her  completion,  to  sail  a 
series  of  three  trial  races  with  the  Kite, 
a  Herreshoff  sloop,  recognized  as  one 
of  the  fastest  on  the  lake,  and  sailed  by 
Mr.  Peet  himself,  while  Peterson  should 
handle  his  new  candidate.  The  under- 
standing was  that  to  complete  the  sale 
of  his  boat  he  must  win  two  out  of  the 
three  races  at  least,  whereupon  he  was 
to  receive  for  each  race  won  a  hand- 
some bonus.  The  fairness  of  this  prop- 
osition to  all  parties  concerned  ap- 
pealed to  the  syndicate,  and  the  boat 
was  ordered. 

Like  Palissy,  the  potter,  Peterson  put 
every  stick  he  had,  and  every  atom  of 
energy  he  possessed,  into  this  work.  He 
labored  on  the  Tartar  from  dawn  till 
dark,  and  visited  the  boat-house,  if  all 
reports  are  correct,  several  times  each 
night,  to  make  absolutely  certain  that 
there  was  no  danger  from  fire  or  any 
other  source,  which  might  imperil  or  in- 
jure the  chances  of  his  favorite.  At  last, 
the  boat  was  launched,  and  a  great 
crowd  of  interested  spectators  turned 
out  to  witness  a  first  trial  race  between 
the  aristocratic  Herreshoffer  and  this 
lowly  craft,  whose  gleaming  black  hull 
seemed,  as  she  lay  there  at  the  dock,  to 


belie  her  origin.  I  venture  to  assert 
that  if  these  races  had  occurred  in  the 
East,  they  would  have  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  much  lengthy  newspaper  com- 
ment, for  the  performances  of  the  Tar- 
tar were  such  as  to  carry  conviction 
that  there  was  something  new  under  the 
sun.  In  fact,  Peterson  had  fulfilled  his 
boast.  The  Herreshoff  sloop  was  com- 
pletely outclassed  on  every  point  of 
sailing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that 
Tartar  immediately  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  syndicate,  and  that  her  de- 
signer and  builder  found  his  pockets 
bulging  with  good  negotiable  currency 
of  the  United  States. 

The  apparent  peculiarity  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Tartar  consisted  in  her 
divided  stern,  an  effect  produced  by  cut- 
ting out  a  section  of  the  stern  three  feet 
long  and  one  foot  wide.  During  her 
first  races  the  boat  provoked  an  im- 
mense amount  of  criticism  from  rival 
owners  of  yachts,  among  whom  the 
opinion  seemed  to  have  been  formed 
that  Tartar  owed  much  speed  to  her 
after  innovation.  The  boat  was  even 
referred  to,  in  some  quarters,  as  a  freak, 
though  there  was  nothing  freakish  in 
the  fair,  true  line  of  the  craft  that  fi- 
nally won  this  season's  honors.  Never 
was  a  boat  so  criticised  on  the  lake, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Onawa^ 
champion  of  1893.  Nor  was  this  sur- 
prising, as  the  impression  obtained,  die 
first  looking  at  her,  was  without  doubt. 
the  extraordinary  character  of  her  stern. 
It  took  closer  examination  to  recognize, 
at  its  true  value  the  strong,  perfect  and. 
simple  way  in  which  she  was  put  to- 
gether. Tartar  is  planked  with  one- 
quarter  inch  Michigan  cedar,  canvased. 
inside,  with  long,  narrow  battens  cov- 
ering the  inside  seams  from  stem  to^ 
stern,  and  wide,  thin  ribs  fitting  closely 
together,  making  up  a  construction  com- 
bining lightness,  strength  and  tightness. 
The  model  combines  power,  being  espe- 
cially powerful  well  forward.  The  boat 
has  long,  easy,  straight  lines,  shallow 
draft,  and  a  general  air  of  completeness 
which  cannot  escape  the  eye  of  the  critic. 
Peterson  realized  the  necessity  of  per- 
fect rigging,  so  he  fitted  the  Tartar  with 
the  best  sail  and  outfit  that  could  be 
bought.  Her  centreboard  is  a  steel 
dagger,  weighing  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
pounds. 

The  first  club  race  in  which  she  ap- 
peared occurred  on  June  27th,  when,  im 
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a  good  full-sail  breeze,  she  won  by  six 
minutes  and  four  seconds  over  Marie, 
the  champion  of  1895.  The  next  race, 
on  July  4th,  was  sailed  in  a  light  wind, 
and  Tartar  won  it  by  only  thirty-two 
seconds  over  CJiarlotte.  On  July  nth 
and  25th  she  won  easily  in  whole-sail 
winds  by  ten  minutes  and  twenty-five 
seconds,  and  five  minutes  and  fifty-seven 
seconds,  respectively.  Again  on  August 
15th,  in  light  weather,  she  won  by  one 
minute  and  twenty  seconds. 

The  only  boat  that  beat  Tartar  dur- 
ing the  entire  season  was  CJiarlotte, 
when,  on  August  ist,  the  latter  craft 
won,  in  a  fair  wind,  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  six  seconds.  Thus  the  Tar- 
tar captured  the  championship,  winning 
five  out  of  six  races,  her  easiest  victo- 
ries being  won  in  good  full-sail  breezes. 
It  had  been  predicted  by  many  of  the 
knowing  ones  that  in  a  blow  she  would 
be  beaten  ;  but  it  took  more  than  a  mere 
assertion  to  convince  Captain  Peet  that 
his  new  acquisition  would  not  do  better 
in  heavy  weather  than  under  any  other 
conditions,  and  he  insisted  that  the 
harder  the  wind  blew  the  better  his 
boat  would  handle.  He  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
theory  in  the  inter-lake  races  that  fol- 
lowed. 

The  inter-lake  events,  which  occur 
annually  between  the  champion  sloops 
and  cats  of  Minnetonka  and  White  Bear 
lakes,  constitute  the  grand  climax  of  the 
yachting   season   on    these   two    lakes. 


THE   SWIFT. 

Three  years  ago  the  White  Bear  Club> 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  offered 
jointly  with  the  Minnetonka  Yacht  Club 
a  silver  cup  to  be  sailed  for  at  the  close 
of  each  season  by  the  champion  sloops 
of  each  organization.  Subsequentlj''  a 
cup  was  also  offered  in  the  cat  class. 
In  1895  the  races  were  sailed  on  White 
Bear  Lake,  and  as  this  was  the  first  in- 
ter-lake regatta,  tremendous  enthusiasm 
was  displayed.  The  White  Bear  club- 
house was  ablaze  with  gay  colors,  and 
the  fashion  and  bravery  of  the  two 
cities  combined  to  make  the  scene 
an  inspiring  one.  The  Marie,  cham- 
pion of  that  year  in  the  sloop  class, 
was  sailed  by  Hal  P.  Watson,  of  Min- 
neapolis. White  Bear's  representative 
was  the  Corona,  designed  and  handled 
by  Dr.  James  M.  Welch.  Marie  lost 
the  first  race,  purely  on  a  fluke.  In 
the  second,  when  five  minutes  ahead 
she  lost  her  jib,  thus  giving  the  series 
to  Corona.  It  was  freely  admitted, 
however,  that  Marie  was  easily  the 
fastest  boat  on  either  lake  at  that  time. 
In  the  contest  between  the  champion 
cats  of  the  two  lakes,  sailed  on  the  same 
daj's,  the  Minnetonka  boat.  Pinafore, 
owned  by  L.  R.  Brooks,  won  her  races 
handily. 

The  cups  are  contested  for  until  one 
club  has  won  two  out  of  three  in  the 
series.      Last  3'ear  the  races   occurred 
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on  Lake  Minnetonka  and  belief  ran  high 
in  Captain  Peet's  black-hulled  phenome- 
non. Nothing  was  heard  about  freaks 
at  this  stage  of  the  season,  for  Tartar 
was  generally  recognized  to  have  won 
her  races  without  benefit  from  the 
"bloomer  stern,"  which  had  excited  so 
much  adverse  criticism  earlier  in  the 
year.  The  White  Bear  clubmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  absolutely  confident 
that  their  white  sloop  from  Bristol,  de- 
signed especially  for  sailing  under  such 
conditions  as  were  called  for  in  these 
races,  would  be  able  to  carry  off  the 
honors  of  the  season  without  difficulty. 
These  races  occurred  during  the  last 
week  in  August,  and  the  club-house  in 
St.  Louis  Bay  was  thronged  with  spec- 
tators from  all  round  the  lake,  as  well 
as  from  both  cities.  Nothing  had  been 
neglected  which  could  possibly  conduce 
to  the  success  of  the  events,  either  from 
a  sporting  or  a  social  point  of  view. 
The  interior  of  the  club-house  was  a 
perfect  maze  of  vivid  coloring,  while 
from  the  exterior  a  thousand  flags  and 
pennants  fluttered  gaily  in  the  gale — for 
it  was  a  gale  that  blew  that  day,  such  as 
Minnetonka  sailors  had  not  experienced 
throughout  the  entire  year.  The  few 
seconds  time  allowance  was  in  favor  of 
Tartar^  but  she  never  needed  it.  The 
race  was  sailed  in  a  double-reef  west 
wind,  necessitating  a  dead  beat  to  wind- 
ward on  the  first  leg  of  the  triangular 
course.     It  was  instantly  apparent  that 


the  Tartar  would  have  all  the  better  of 
it  in  that  weather.  She  stood  up  like  a 
house  and  fairly  chewed  into  the  wind, 
while  Alfrcda  labored  heavily  in  the 
squalls,  and  proved  unequal  to  the 
strain.  On  the  next  leg,  running  abeam 
and  coming  home  with  the  wind  on  the 
quarter,  the  boats  were  more  evenly 
matched,  although  Tartar  had  slightly 
the  better  of  it.  The  last  two  circuits 
of  the  triangle  were  mere  repetitions  of 
the  first,  Tartar  increasing  her  lead  on 
each  leg,  and  romping  home  a  winner 
over  the  lo-knot  course  by  more  than 
seven  minutes. 

On  the  following  day  the  wind  had 
blown  itself  out  completely,  and  the 
race  of  that  occasion  became  a  drifting 
match  until  it  was  called  off  after  they 
had  gone  once  around  the  course.  The 
third  day,  however,  it  blew  a  gale  again, 
the  wind  being  almost  as  strong  as  in 
the  first  race.  Each  boat  carried  single 
reefs,  and  Tartarho.Q.'i  Alfreda  on  every 
leg,  her  superiority  being  especially 
noticeable  going  to  windward.  She 
won  this  race  by  over  six  minutes. 

There  was  general  regret  that  one  of 
the  races  could  not  have  been  sailed  in 
a  good  full-sail  wind,  as  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  boats  would  have  been 
more  evenly  matched  under  such  con- 
ditions. Alfreda  is  beyond  question  a 
very  speedy  boat  in  fair  weather,  but  in 
a  reefing  breeze  she  lacks  the  stability 
for  windward  work.    This  boat  reminds 
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me,  in  fact,  of  Herreshoff's  latest  fin- 
keel  models,  without  the  fin. 

There  were  other  boats  built  and 
sailed  with  distinction  in  the  fleet  last 
season,  of  which  mention  should  in 
justice  be  made.  Chief  among  them 
is  the  CJiarlotte,  owned  by  the  Breezy 
Point  Syndicate,  and  built  by  the  Spald- 
ding  St.  Lawrence  Boat  Company,  of 
Ogdensburg.  She  was  designed  by  H. 
C.  McLeod,  of  Chicago,  who  figured 
that  the  majority  of  races  on  Minne- 
tonka  would  be  sailed  in  light  weather 
and  built  his  boat  accordingly,  wherein 
he  proved  a  much  better  designer  than 
weather  prophet.  In  fair  winds  she 
shared  the  honors  with  Tartar,  the  latter 
having  slightly  the  advantage,  but  the 
Ogdensburg  craft  proved  too  tender  for 
heavy  winds,  having  plenty  of  beam  but 
insufficient  bilge. 

The  Katrina,  owned  by  T.  B.  Janney, 
was  another  fast  one  turned  out  of  the 
Peterson  yard  last  year.  She  acquitted 
herself  well  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and 
could  be  relied  on  to  finish  close  up  to 
the  winner  in  each  race,  but  she  was 
not  quite  fast  enough  to  win,  though 
as  Mr.  Janney  wanted  her  for  cruis- 
ing purposes  he  expressed  himself  as 
thoroughly  satisfied.  She  is  certainly 
the  handsomest  boat  on  the  lake,  if  not 
the  fastest.  Of  the  three  Dyer  boats, 
Reveille,  Swift  and  A  ley  one,  while  all  of 
them  were  good-looking  craft  enough, 
not  one  came  anywhere  near  champion- 
ship form.  The  Szvift,  for  instance,  has 
the  benefit  of  first-class  handling,  with 
William  D.  Morse  at  the  tiller,  and 
William  G.  Gale  at  the  jib,  but  even 
with  two  such  crack  men  to  handle 
her  she  proved  a  total  failure  as  a 
racing  craft  ;  and  neither  Reveille  nor 
Alcyone  did  much  better.  The  fault 
to  be  found  with  the  Dyer  boats 
last  year  was  that  the  designer  had 
gone  to  an  extreme  in  cutting  away 
forward,  the  result  being  that  they 
were  all  down  by  the  head.  The  boats 
were  fast  on  a  free  run,  but  when  it 
came  to  windward  work  they  labored 
and  could  not  be  made  to  travel. 

There  was  much  of  an  interesting 
nature,  too,  in  the  contest  for  champion- 
ship honors  between  the  second-class 
sloops.  Races  were  won  by  W.  T. 
Rolph's  Bird,  built  by  Herreshoff  sev- 
eral years  ago,  F.  B.  Long's  Tomahawk, 
T.  A.  Sammis'  Anstver,  and  the  Wilcox 
Bros.'  Beatrice,  which  boat,  designed  by 


Peterson,  at  last  captured  the  honors  in 
her  class. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  recent  development  on  Minnetonka 
consists  in  the  growing  tendency  of 
owners  to  design  their  own  boats.  Each 
year  finds  some  new  boats  on  the  lake 
built  by  amateurs.  Probably  the  most 
successful  of  these  launched  during  the 
last  few  years  was  one  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Harry  N.  Whittlesey,  a  young 
student  of  naval  architecture,  whose 
home  is  in  Minneapolis,  but  whose 
studies  are  being  pursued  on  the  Clyde. 
He  launched  his  tiny  sloop  Doris,  put 
up  for  William  M.  Tenny,  when  the 
season  was  more  than  half  over,  and  by 
winning  four  races  in  succession  capt- 
ured the  pennant  in  the  special  class. 
The  cat  honors  for  1896  were  gathered 
in  by  Theodore  Wetmore's  Variina,  an 
old-style,  square-sterned  boat,  with  an 
immense  spread  of  canvas  and  conspic- 
uous ability  in  windward  work. 

The  Siren,  owned  by  T.  A.  Sammis, 
and  the  Varuna  are  the  latest  of  the 
old-style  boats  to  continue  racing,  as 
the  spoon-bows  of  recent  seasons  have 
taken  the  life  out  of  these  more  ancient 
craft,  though  they  are  still  used  for 
cruising  and  general  pleasuring,  where- 
in they  prove  infinitely  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  newer  types.  Almost  any 
one  of  the  older  yachtsmen  can  be  in- 
duced on  slight  provocation  to  tell  a 
story  in  which  the  old  Pinafore,  Susie 
Bell,  Pearl,  Catherine,  Mary  Lee,  Peer- 
less, Ida  and  other  ancient  types,  that 
would  startle  the  critics  nowadays,  fig- 
ure as  champions.  They  carried  all  the 
sail  they  could  crack  on,  had  outrigger 
planks  to  hold  them  down,  sandbags  by 
the  dozen,  and  unlimited  crews. 

When  a  few  years  ago  Herreshoff 
introduced  his  famous  forty-footer  Glo- 
riana,  it  became  at  once  apparent  that 
the  old-style,  hollow-lined  boats  would 
soon  be  known  no  more  forever,  at  least 
so  far  as  racing  was  concerned.  Before 
this  innovation,  Captain  J.  B.  Brooks, 
who  came  to  Minnetonka  from  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  was  turning  out  all  the  win- 
ners on  the  lake,  but  the  old  chap  never 
took  kindly  to  "  that  new  machine." 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1893  that  the 
first  of  the  new-style  models  appeared, 
and  they  were  well  represented.  In 
that  year  Edmund  J.  Phelps  bought  the 
famous  Herreshoff  sloop  Alpha,  a  boat 
that  had  beaten  everything  in  her  class 
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the  year  before  on  the  Eastern  coast, 
and  Messrs.  Peet  and  Dunwoody  had  or- 
dered the  Kite  from  the  same  designer. 
When  these  boats  were  launched  at 
Minnetonka  few  dared  to  doubt  that 
one  or  the  other  would  win  the  season's 
championship,  but  here  a  local  builder 
jumped  into  the  breach  as  Peterson  has 
done  in  the  present  season.  Arthur 
Dyer,  of  the  Deephaven  yard,  turned 
out  for  Mr.  Ward  C.  Burton,  the  famous 
Onazva,  better  known  as  "  The  Wraith 
of  Deephaven."  The  history  of  this 
boat  for  the  season  was  one  continuous 
line, of  victories.  She  won  five  straight 
races,  defeating  Kite  and  Alpha  in  hol- 
low style,  the  two  latter  fighting  it  out 
for  second  place.  Onawa  won  her  races 
by  anywhere  from  seven  to  sixteen 
minutes,  though  it  should  be  stated  here 
that  the  boat  was  built  to  take  every 
advantage  of  the  rules  for  that  year, 
and  she  received  nearly  ten  minutes' 
time  allowance  over  Kite  and  Alpha. 

In  the  following  year  the  rules  were 
so  modified  as  to  greatly  reduce  time 
allowance  in  all  classes,  as  a  result  of 
which  most  new  boats  were  built  up 
to  the  limit,  and  the  change  proved 
thoroughly  satisfactory  all  around.  At 
this  the  Onawa  withdrew  from  racing, 
and  in  1894  the  Alpha  and  Kite  con- 
tested for  first  honors.  Kite  won  the 
championship  with  four  races  to  her 
credit,  ^\x^q  Alpha  captured  the  cup  by 
winning  three.  The  Marie,  Dyer's  latest 
creation  at  that  time,  would  have  won 
the  championship  in  all  probability,  but 


she  was  in  charge  of  an  almost  totally 
inexperienced  man  with  a  green  crew, 
and  was,  therefore,  tmable  to  do  much 
good.  However,  she  redeemed  herself 
in  1895  by  defeating  both  Kite  and 
Alpha,  handily  winning  both  cup  and 
championship. 

In  determining  the  rules  of  the  past 
few  years  the  club  has  kept  chiefly  in 
view  the  idea  of  placing  the  boats 
in  their  respective  classes  on  as  nearly 
an  equal  basis  as  possible  with  reference 
to  time  allowance,  also  that  of  decreas- 
ing the  crews  to  a  number  sufficient 
only  for  the  management  of  the  boats. 

Minnetonka  is  fifteen  miles  long,  its 
shores  for  the  most  part  being  taken 
up  with  summer  homes  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  people.  Carefully  trimmed 
lawns  slope  gently  to  the  water's  edge, 
while  dense  growths  of  elm  and  ma- 
ple form  a  picturesque,  irregular  back- 
ground of  hues  that  are  ever  changing 
with  the  season's  advance.  The  coast 
covers  120  miles.  There  are  innumer- 
able bays  and  inlets,  each  possessing  its 
distinctive  charm  and  contributing  ad- 
ditional fascinations  to  this  paradise  of 
the  Western  yachtsman.  Well  has  the 
poet  sung — 

Minnetonka,  scene  of  peace, 

Thou  home  of  beauty  and  of  dreams — 
No  haven  in  the  isles  of  Greece 

Could  chord  the  harp  to  sweeter  themes. 
For  houris  haunt  thy  leafy  glades, 

While  scented  zephyrs  cool  the  air, 
And  looking  down  from  azure  skies 

The  angels  smile — thou  art  so  fair — 
O  Minnetonka' 
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IT  was  our  fifth  visit,  and  this  time  we 
intenderl  to  settle  and  keep  house 
after  the  fashion  of  the  modern 
Venetians.  We  were  familiar  with 
all  the  sights,  and  it  was  this  very  fa- 
miliarity which  made  the  every  -  day 
prosaic  details  of  household  economy 
the  more  fascinating  to  our  imagina- 
tions. We  remembered  with  delight 
our  first  impressions,  weird  and  roman- 
tic, and  our  later  ones,  when  we  began 
to  follow,  with  increased  interest,  from 
palace  stone  to  basilica  marble,  every 
word  of  the  fascinating  "  Stones,"  until, 
lost  in  the  maze  of  Ruskin's  superb 
verbal  intricacies,  we  had  '■^referred''' 
and  ^'' noted"  ourselves  completely  out 
of  the  whole  architectural  framework 
into  an  ethereal  world  of  form  and  color. 
Then  came  the  days  when  we  began 
to  plan  for  ourselves  and  to  search  dili- 
gently from  sacristy  to  store,  through 
no  and  calle,  for  unfamiliar  and  unre- 
corded Carpaccios  ;  and  we  did  not  hes- 
itate to  question,  at  the  same  time,  the 
authenticity  of  varied  Giorgiones,  or  to 
dispute  the  value  of  several  highly- 
praised  Tintorets  and  :Tiany  Bellinis. 
Upon  these  experiences  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell,  only  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  our  latest  plans,  and  in  perfecting 
these  we  had  concluded  that  in  order  to 
realize  fully  any  people's  mode  of  living, 
one  must  mix  with  and  become  a  part 
of  that  people.  This  necessitates  hav- 
ing a  house  of  one's  own,  and  to  proper- 


ly keep  house  in  Venice  one  ought  to 
have  a  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible.  So,  in 
the  spring,  after  the  April  rains,  Vin- 
cenzo,  our  old  friend,  met  us  at  the 
railway  station  and  we  settled  ourselves 
comfortably  in  his  boat  and  began  our 
experiment. 

Then  we  realized,  for  almost  the  first 
time,  the  importance  of  those  familiar 
white  patches  of  paper  on  the  window- 
shutters  of  many  palaces,  showing,  as 
every  one  knows,  that  the  apartments 
indicated  are  for  rent.  It  was  one  thing, 
however,  to  find  the  bits  of  paper,  but 
quite  a  different  matter  to  secure  proper 
and  possible  rooms  in  a  convenient  lo- 
cality. In  this  palace,  the  rooms  were 
too  few  ;  in  that,  too  many.  This  apart- 
ment was  by  all  odds  too  filthy,  and  that 
too  grand  and  elaborate.  The  Rialto 
district  was  soon  abandoned  as  entirely 
too  businesslike  and  unclean,  the  Riva 
degli  Schiavoni  was  likewise  out  of  the 
question,  because  of  the  glare  and  heat 
in  midsummer  and  the  noise  of  the  in- 
numerable cafes  during  the  midnight 
hours.  We  next  turned  our  attention 
to  the  Fondamenta  della  Zattere,  but  in 
spite  of  its  attractive  appearance,  in 
spite  of  its  trees  and  flowers,  we  real- 
ized that  its  remoteness  was  against  it, 
and  that  the  activity,  the  charm  of  the 
Piazza,  would  be  too  far  distant. 

In  searching  from  one  palace  to 
another  we  found  that  we  must  choose 
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between  a  charm  possessed  or  an  equal 
nuisance,  and  both  were  often  present 
in  the  same  house.  In  the  end,  we 
selected  the  Casa  Foscolo,  as  the  most 
practical,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  comfortable,  palace  of  all  those 
available  on  the  Canal.  It  belonged  to 
two  patrician  ladies,  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  a  noble  Venetian  family,  re- 
duced by  misfortune  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  were  compelled  to  rent  their 
attractive  quarters  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  pay  the  exorbitant 
taxes  and  live.  The  place  was  small 
but  commodious,  situated  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  directly  across  from  the  English 
church,  in  view  of  Salute  and  the  Ac- 
cademia.  It  was  also  most  reasonable 
in  price,  roomy,  clean  and  airy. 

Our  apartment,  as  the  charming  Con- 
tessa  Maria  was  kind  enough  to  point 
out,  was  practically  the  whole  house, 
which  had  but  three  floors.  The  rooms 
were  up  two  flights  above  the  water,  and 
possessed  two  balconies  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  another  on  a  side  rio^  and  opened 
"besides  upon  a  blind  calle,  or  short  street, 
on  the  third  side  ;  thus  we  had  plenty 
of  air  and  light  from  three  quarters. 


These  advantages  were  volubly 
pointed  out  by  the  Contessa,  after  con- 
siderable tea  -  drinking  and  much  ex- 
change of  compliments,  after  which 
again  we  signed  the  lengthy  contract 
beginning,  "  Les  Nobles  Foscolo  loue  a 
Monsieur,  Madame  un  appartement 
meuble,  qui  fait  partie  de  son  palais," 
etc.,  etc.;  and  indicating  distinctly  that 
pride  could  not  be  crushed  by  poverty. 

On  the  top  floor  lived  the  Foscolos, 
"  under  the  leads,"  so  to  speak  ;  our  en- 
trance was  upon  a  "cul  du  sac,"  and  the 
gigantic  water-port  upon  the  side  canal. 
Here,  too,  were  the  kitchens,  store- 
rooms and  marble  stairways.  Ascend- 
ing, we  soon  reached  the  large  ball- 
room, which  was  possibly  sixty  feet 
long,  with  a  heavy-beamed  and  gilded 
ceiling,  windows  opening  upon  a  spa- 
cious balcony,  and  on  the  walls  the  an- 
cestral portraits,  possibly  by  the  great 
masters  of  the  cinque  cento.  In  this 
room  we  dined  in  state.  Opening  from 
it,  back  and  front,  were  our  seven 
rooms  ;  first,  a  cozy  breakfast-chamber, 
thentheliving-room,onthe  Grand  Canal, 
and,  finally,  our  airy  sleeping  quarters. 

The  price  of   this  luxury,  fully  fur- 
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ONE  OF  THE   SILENT   HIGHWAYS. 

nished  with  linen  and  solid  silver  serv- 
ice of  thirty -nine  pieces,  argent  erie 
getto,  avec  le  steinma,  as  the  polyglot 
contract  put  it,  was  two  hundred  and 
fifty  lire  a  month,  which  equaled,  at 
the  rate  of  exchang-e  at  the  time,  forty- 
four  dollars. 

With  Vincenzo  as  gondolier  and  but- 
ler, and  Veneranda  as  maid-of-all-work, 
we  soon  made  smooth  our  trifling  pre- 
liminary difficulties.  Vincenzo  and  his 
gondola  cost  us  seventy-two  cents,  and 
Veneranda  eighteen  cents,  a  day. 

The  maid  was  invaluable,  and  for  the 
entire  time  we  had  her  we  could  never 
discover  a  fault.  She  came  early  in  the 
morning,  stopping  on  her  way  at  the 
Rialto  market  to  buy  our  fruit,  flowers 
and  ice,  which  she  brought  with  her, 
and  then  prepared  our  early  "  small " 
breakfast,  which  cost  about  ten  cents 
each  person.  The  other  meals  were 
served  hot  in  a  "  vivandiere  "  by  a  well- 
known  caterer  from  the  "  Venti  di 
Marzo  " ;  luncheon  for  twenty-four  cents 
a  cover,  and  dinner  of  five  courses,  for 
thirty-seven  cents  each.  Portions,  how- 
ever, were  large  enough  for  more  than 
one  person,  making  the  cost  much  less 
per  head.  Our  living  expenses,  includ- 
ing rent,  food,  wages  of  two  servants, 
gondola  and  small  extras,  such  as  fees, 
fruits,  a  profusion  of  plants  and  flowers, 
excursions,  wines,  papers  and  books,  for 
a  party  of  six  persons,  came  to  a  total  of 
one  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  each. 


This  average,  let  me  hasten 
to  add,  is  not  the  smallest 
amount  for  which  one  could 
keep  house  in  Venice,  for  we 
occupied  rather  expensive 
quarters  in  a  rather  expensive 
locality,  and  we  had  a  private 
gondola  at  our  door  and  many 
other  unnecessary  luxuries,  but 
the  figures  given  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  practical  possibil- 
ities of  Venetian  life. 

Early  in  the  morning  came 
Veneranda,  followed  quickly 
by  the  baker  and  other  deliver- 
ers of  supplies. 

At  eight  o'clock  came  the 
**  kling,  kling,  kling "  of  our 
bell. 

"Who  rings?"  demanded 
Veneranda,  from  above. 
"Aqua,"  came  the  reply,  and 
up  the  marble  stairway  came 
"  Aqua,"  with  the  shining  cop- 
per kettles.  We  never  came  to  know 
the  water  -  lady  by  any  other  name. 

At  breakfast  we  gathered  to  plan  for 
the  day's  activity  or  inactivity.  Lunch- 
eon we  took  at  home  or  abroad  as  we 
saw  fit.  Often  we  met  at  Chiozza  or  at 
Mestre,  or  sometimes  we  tasted  the 
fried  cuttle-fish  at  a  famous  little  shop 
just  back  of  San  Marco.  In  the  raw, 
chilly  months   we   tramped   the    town 
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from  end  to  end  searching  for  curios  in 
the  old  shops,  and  looking  over  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  "  old  masters," 
whose  works  were  not  marked  down  in 
recognized  catalogues. 

Later  on,  Vincenzo  rowed  us  more 
and  we  walked  less. 

A  multitude  of  events  crowd  on  one, 
day  by  day ;  the  church  festas  to  ob- 
serve all  through  the  year,  the  military 
music  in  the  Piazza,  the  idyllic  lounging 
over  ices  or  coffee  at  Florian's,  the  con- 
stant coming  and  going  of  acquaintances 
and  friends. 

Our  neighbors  were  all  friendly ;  we 
were  never  lonely  in  our  casa ;  our 
"  five-o'clocks  "  were  generally  "  cakey," 
and  noisy  with  interested  friends.  Don 
Carlos  of  Spain  courted  his  latest  wife, 
the  Princess  de  Rohan,  directly  across 
the  canal ;  the  Morisinis  lived  next 
door,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Baron 
von  Hasses  nodded  to  us.  The  Curtises 
of  Boston  occupied  the  Palazzo  Barbaro 
and  the  Washingtons,  Browns,  and  Van 


Beurens  all  lived  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. Signora  Duse  claimed  the  top 
floor  of  the  "  Wolkoff  "  when  she  was  in 
town,  and  Henry  James  came  to  dine 
with  many  friends. 

With  warm  weather  came  the  Lido 
and  the  bathing  in  the  surf,  and  after- 
ward the  parade  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

At  seven  o'clock  we  gathered  in  the 
great  hall  around  the  dining-table  ;  the 
"  vivandiere  "  brought  us  wonderful  and 
tasty  mixtures,  which  Vincenzo,  in  spot- 
less white,  assisted  by  Veneranda, 
served  ;  and  then  came  the  twilight  on 
the  balcony,  where   we  could  listen  to 

the  music  to  greater  advantage. 
***** 

One  day  in  the  following  spring  the 
old  Contessa  appeared  at  our  door  to 
say  "  addio,"  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
she  kissed  our  hands.  Veneranda  came 
also,  and  Vincenzo,  —  well,  Vincenzo 
wept,  as  he  too  kissed  our  hands,  and  so, 
with  regret,  we  parted  and  left,  for  a 
time,  our  housekeeping  in  Venice. 
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THE  pleasure  of  the  contemplation 
of  the  bloodhound  afield  is   the 
subject   of   this  sketch,  with  es- 
pecial reference   to  his   abilities 
as  a  trailer  of  the  "  clean  boot." 

Some  years  ago,  during  a  summer's 
sojourn  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau  the  writer's  attention  was 
first  directed  to  the  man-trailing  pro- 
clivities in  hounds. 

In  the  village  was  a  peasant  who  kept 
a  hound  much  after  the  pattern  of  the 
ancient  Talbot.  This  man's  duty  was 
to  scour  the  forests  of  Fontainebleau 
and  Du  Roi  to  collect  seeds  especial- 
ly prized  by 
partridges, 
and  dropped 
from  a  bush 
somewhat 
rare.  He  was 
frequent  ly 
absent  sev- 
eral days  at  IK'ffl^^^^^^B  ) 
a  time,  and, 
h  a  V  i  n  g 
friends 
throughout 
the  district, 
was  wont  to 
prolong  his 
trips  at  the 
expense  of 
their  hospi- 
tality and  his 
wife's  mental 
quiet. 

When  news 
was  received 
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at  the  village  of  the  death  of  his  son  in 
the  navy,  he  had  been  gone  over  night. 
The  mourning  of  the  woman  and  her 
children  in  time  acted  upon  the  mind 
of  the  hound,  and  a  few  hours  after 
the  news  reached  the  cottage  he  dis- 
appeared. At  nightfall  he  came  again, 
his  master  following.  The  man  had 
been  trailed  many  miles  through  the 
forest  to  a  tavern,  where  he  sat  with 
convivial  friends. 

The  dog's  refusal  to  perform  his  tricks 
soon   irritated   his   owner,   who   kicked 
him  out  of  doors  ;  but  his  anxious  be- 
havior as  he  peered  into  the  room  sud- 
denly    start- 
led the    man 
into    the    ap- 
prehension of 
calamity      at 
home.   When 
once  c/i  route 
the     barking 
bound  - 
of    the 
left    no 
doubt  of  the 
reason  for  his 
presence. 

Later  in 
the  season, 
after  I  had 
used  this 
hound  for  a 
model,  we 
became  fast 
friends  and 
quite  regu- 
larly came 


and 
ing 
dog 
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together  outside  of  the  village  for  a  late 
afternoon  stroll.  As  I  passed  the  high 
wall  behind  which  he  was  confined  a 
low  whistle  was  enoi:gh  to  set  him  bay- 
ing, and  the  uproar  he  created  soon  ac- 
complished his  release. 

He  was  fully  able  to  keep  my  trail 
in  any  direction  through  the  village, 
though  crossed,  as  it  often  was.  When 
once  in  the  forest  I  tried  all  sorts  of  de- 
vices to  throw  him  off.  It  was  the  live- 
liest game  of  hide-and-seek  I  ever  took 
part  in,  speeding  over  rocks,  swing- 
ing from  overhanging  limbs,  or  passing 
through  caves,  with  which  Fontaine- 
bleau  abounds. 

So  deeply  rooted  is  the  impression 
that  bloodhounds  are  bloody  hounds 
that  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  every 
lover  of   the  noble  animal  to  speak  a 


obtained  by  crossing,  he  was  the  uni- 
versal hound  of  the  chase. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  fox  and 
stag  hunting  field  of  England  he  was 
found  only  upon  the  great  estates,  made 
useful  on  game  preserves  in  tracking 
poachers,  was  known  as  the  "hound  of 
the  nobility,"  and  became  altogether  a 
rare  dog.  In  fact,  less  than  thirty  years 
ago  this  breed  was  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion, when  fortunately  it  was  taken  up 
by  a  few  gentlemen  who  appreciated 
the  hound's  practical  worth  and  ad- 
mired his  striking  presence,  his  dignity, 
and  his  sterling  moral  quality. 

Of  the  many  wonderful  accounts  of 
his  exploits  as  a  trailer  which  have  been 
preserved,  not  one  chronicles  harmful 
results  to  the  pursued.  After  fixing  his 
man  the  hound  seems  to  lose  all  interest 
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word  in  his  defense.  The  term  which 
at  present  designates  what,  but  a  cent- 
ury ago,  was  known  as  the  staghound, 
probably  sprang  from  the  discovery  that 
this  was  one  of  the  few  members  of  the 
canine  race  which  had  preserved  their 
type  from  time  immemorial,  and  from 
the  progeniture  of  which  can  be  traced 
the  many  variations  of  the  hound  family 
which  follow  scent.  His  veins  there- 
fore carry  the  blood  pure,  winning  for 
him  the  distinction  of  the  blood  hound 
in  the  sense  that  the  Barbary  Arab,  as 
progenitor  of  the  modern  race-horse,  is 
considered  the  blood  horse. 

His  wonderful  nose,  coupled  with  his 
ability  to  maintain  a  crossed  trail  and 
persist  in  his  original  intent,  gives  him 
the  power  to  follow  any  track  on  which 
he  is  laid  ;  and  until  a  speedier  dog  was 


in  the  chase.     He  may  stand  near  and 
give  tongue,  but  he  never  lays  hold. 

The  absurd  traditions  of  his  ferocity 
which  the  world  has  gathered  from 
''Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  "Dred" 
have  lived  for  thirty  years  longer  than 
was  demanded  by  the  object  to  which 
his  reputation  was  sacrificed.  So  deeply 
rooted  has  this  impression  become  that 
even  to-day  one  sees  sensational  illus- 
trations of  the  bloodhound  with  reeking 
jaws  tearing  out  the  heart  of  his  victim. 

The  training  of  bloodhounds  can  be- 
commenced  at  four  months  of  age,  and 
the  only  way  to  secure  practical  results 
is  to  keep  the  learners  in  constant  and 
varied  practice.  A  hound  does  not  be- 
come "knowing"  until  he  is  an  old  dog 
at  it;  and  until  the  natural  playfulness 
and   curiosity   of  a  young   animal  has 
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passed,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  steady 
and  thoughtful  work. 

After  a  pup  has  had  a  run  or  two  with 
old  dogs  he  is  able  to  rely  on  his  own 
resources. 

The  runner  who  acts  as  trail-maker 
is  sent  over  country  presenting  a  variety 
of  difficulties.  He  scales  stone  walls, 
jumps  streams,  walks  upon  fences,  pass- 
es among  cattle,  treads  the  dusty  high- 
way, laying  a  trail  commensurate  with 
the  progress  his  dog  has  attained. 

The  circuit  completed,  the  advance  of 
the  hound  may  be  watched  from  a  hill- 
top, whence  the  faults,  failures  and  suc- 
cesses can  be  observed.  Young  dogs 
frequently  overrun  the  trail,  and  unless 
they  hark  back  to  the  older  dog  of  their 
own  accord,  must  be  caught  and  laid 
on  the  trail  iDy  the  "whip,"  who  follows 
afoot.  A  veteran  hound  may  frequently 
lose  his  trail,  but  interference,  or  an 
attempt  to  hasten  him  should  never  be 
indulged.  He  will  negotiate  his  own 
casts  in  ever- widening  circuits  and  make 
up  his  own  conclusions. 

On  a  good  scent  these  hounds  will 
run  at  top  speed  and  often  twenty  yards 
to  leeward.  They  rely  almost  entirely 
on  their  noses,  nature  having  dulled 
both  sight  and  hearing  by  the  heavy 
folds  of  loose  skin  over  the  eyes,  and 
the  massive  inturned  ear. 

Did  they  allow  sight  to  dictate  con- 
clusions, it  might  frequently  happen  that 
at  the  last  moment  they  would  indicate 
the  wrong  man. 

A  puppy  of  four  months  has  much  of 
the  quality  and  head  properties  of  the 
adult  hound,  the  abundant  wrinkle  and 
leather,  together  with  the  mature  action 
of  the  youngster,  giving  the  impression 
of  a  fully  developed  specimen  in  min- 
iature. In  such  a  guise  he  is  irresist- 
ible as  a  playfellow,  and  from  playfel- 
low he  soon  passes  to  companion  and 
is  able  to  maintain  his  end  at  friendly 
conclusions  with  you. 

Hide-and-seek  over  a  broad  country 
with  a  knowing  bloodhound  is  as  good 
a  game  as  one  can  enjoy,  full  of  exercise, 
and  containing  its  element  of  chance. 
The  trail  you  have  laid  is  a  set  of 
problems,  each  move  dependent  upon  its 
antecedent,  and  the  whole  bound  to- 
gether by  the  logic  of  chess-play.  Let 
your  opponent  lose  one  move,  and  the 
game  is  lost. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  puppy  will 
need  coaxine  in  his  first  lessons.     Hav- 


ing led  him  out  on  chain,  allow  him  to 
scent  some  bits  of  meat,  which  are  most 
easily  carried  in  a  paper  bag.  Having 
interested  him  in  this,  let  him  see  you 
start,  and  quickly  disappear.  Run  for  a 
short  distance  on  turf,  if  possible  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  This  will  give  a 
double  advantage  to  the  pup,  for  if  he 
lose  the  trail  he  may  v/ind  you  direct. 

A  hundred  yards'  course  is  long 
enough  at  first,  and  when  at  its  end 
the  pup  finds  you,  allow  him  abundant 
caresses  and  a  taste  of  the  meat.  See 
to  it  that  new  ground  is  selected  for 
each  trail,  otherwise  he  will  doubtless 
make  a  straight  and  speedy  line  for  the 
last  hiding-place,  neglecting  to  use  his 
nose.  Very  soon  an  understanding  will 
be  established  between  the  hunter  and 
the  hunted,  and  then  the  meat  may  be 
discarded. 

Now  and  then  a  pup  is  found  that 
apparently  has  no  notion  of  trailing.  It 
is  then  necessary  to  put  him  on  cord 
and  have  the  attendant  take  him  slowly 
over  the  trail.  A  lesson  or  two  will 
suffice  to  bring  him  down  to  work,  care 
being  taken  by  the  man  to  keep  to  lee- 
ward of  the  trail.  The  assistant  must 
know  the  exact  trail;  and  when  the 
course  becomes  longer  it  is  necessary 
for  the  runner  to  start  with  a  bunch  of 
sticks  or  surveyor's  rods,  tipped  with 
red  flannel,  which  he  leaves  here  and 
there  along  the  route,  and  especially 
where  a  sharp  turn  is  made,  when  they 
should  be  bent  in  the  direction  taken. 

Such  devices  are  valuable  to  judges 
where  a  number  of  hounds  are  entered 
and  are  invariably  made  use  of  in  train- 
ing competitions.  On  a  good  scenting 
day  hounds  frequently  run  wide  of  the 
stake,  and,  as  latitude  on  the  correct 
side  denotes  a  strong  nose,  it  of  course 
counts  nothing  against  such  a  trailer. 
Slow,  methodical,  close  trailers  are  the 
rule  among  bloodhounds,  and  for  cer- 
tain reasons  are  preferred  by  the  foot- 
hunter,  who  can  keep  pace  with  them. 

A  method  in  vogue  in  the  South, 
where  harm  may  come  to  a  hound  as  he 
approaches  a  fugitive,  is  to  train  him 
for  cord  service.  Hound  and  man  are 
thus  able  to  keep  together.  When  the 
cord  is  used  it  must  be  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, that  if  the  dog  overruns  the  trail 
he  may  find  it  before  too  much  weak- 
ened by  the  footsteps  behind  him.  Vet- 
erans, however,  are  able  to  pick  up  a 
trail  many  times  crossed. 
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To  engage  in  the  sport  there  should 
be  a  party  of  three — a  runner,  a  hunt- 
er and  the  hound.  A  "  couple  "  may 
make  the  chase  more  exciting,  and  a 
whole  pack  will  add  the  stirring  con- 
comitant of  music.  Single  trailers  gen- 
erally run  mute.  But  for  scientific  sport 
two  hounds  are  enough,  as  the  others 
will  likely  score  to  cry. 

Let  us  start  on  a  crisp  morning  in 
autumn,  when  the  cool  air  puts  oxygen 
in  our  lungs,  fits  wings  to  our  feet  and 
makes  a  long  swinging  jog-trot  as  easy 
as  a  walk.  Let  the  ground,  if  possible, 
be  clear,  hill  and  dale  adding  their  va- 
riety and  afiE ording  problems  to  the  dog. 
A  few  rods  are  easily  carried,  and  scraps 
of  meat  for  the  trailer,  if  he  be  young. 
Howsoever  exhilarating  may  be  the  run 
on  such  a  day,  the  thought  of  being 
trailed  by  scent,  the  novel  humor  of 
trying  conclusions  with  an  animal  on 
his  own  plane,  of  sharing  with  the  fox 
his  feelings  when  the  pack  is  in  full  cry 
and  he  realizes  that  only  by  stratagem 
can  he  hope  to  escape,  endue  blood- 
hound trailing  with  a  flavor  all  its  own. 

One  soon  becomes  fertile  in  devices. 
High  stone  walls  and  running  streams 
are  likely  to  be  effectual  against  any  but 
old  and  practiced  hounds.  If  at  any 
time  the  pursuers  cast  about  hopelessly, 
the  hunter  can  "  lift "  them  on  to  the 
trail  at  the  nearest  flag,  but  it  is  much 
better  to  let  them  hunt  for  themselves 
as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  do  so. 

When  at  length  the  runner  is  over- 
taken, perhaps  winded,  or  pausing  to 
take  his  final  pleasure  in  observing  the 
hounds  at  work,  the  canine  joy  of  the 
find,  strongly  mixed,  as  it  always  is, 
with  pride,  makes  a  suitable  denoue- 
ment for  the  game. 

On  the  return,  change  places  with 
your  assistant,  varying  the  route;  and 
after  several  hours  of  such  sport  we  will 
risk  its  being  ranked  with  golf,  or  road- 
ball,  or  any  game  that  takes  a  man 
across  country.  Bloodhounds  may  be 
laid  on  any  trail,  horse,  cow  or  man. 

Mr.  Winchell,  of  Vermont,  tells  of  his 
famous  blind  Duchess  of  Ripple  being 
able  to  follow  the  trail  of  a  cow  from 
his  herd,  and  find  her  after  she  had  been 
long  quartered  with  forty  others. 

It  is  the  custom  of  breeders  to  locate 
a  hill  or  other  eminence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  their  kennel,  from  which  in 
various  directions  trails  may  be  laid  and 
observation  had.     With  a  fair  sweep  of 


country  the  interest  in  the  sport  is  en- 
livened for  the  novice.  The  most  sub- 
stantial accommodation  I  have  seen  is  at 
the  Mount  Vernon  Kennels,  where  Dr. 
Longest  has  erected  a  high  tower,  built 
of  stone  supplied  by  the  bowlders  from 
his  rocky  Massachusetts  farm.  It  com- 
mands the  horizon  in  every  direction, 
overlooking  miles  of  forest  and  clear- 
ing. When  gradually  the  woodland  gives 
place  to  pasture,  there  will  be  more 
chance  for  observation. 

But  the  chase  may  be  followed  by  ear 
as  well  as  eye,  for  the  deep  melodious 
baying  as  it  rolls  up  from  the  wooded 
valley  below,  marks  the  position  of  the 
dogs  ;  and  introduced  by  such  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  the  entrance  of  the  pack  as 
it  bursts  into  view  and  threads  its  way 
in  hot  haste  over  the  winding  trail  of 
swamps  or  pasture  clearing  is  a  grand 
spectacle  in  scenic  arrangement,  the 
effect  of  which  is  enforced  by  the  can- 
opied balcony  through  which  the  spec- 
tator looks. 

The  country  about  Mount  Vernon  has 
witnessed  many  an  exciting  run.  In 
one  of  these  when  Champion  Belus  was 
entered,  the  trail  ran  close  to  a  rocky 
bluff.  In  his  excitement  the  hound  vent- 
ured too  near  this  and,  slipping,  fell 
to  the  bottom.  He  failed  to  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  chase,  and  at  nightfall  search 
was  made.  His  wailing  in  the  quiet 
woods  was  heard  but  twice,  giving  evi- 
dence of  his  distress,  but  no  clew  to  his 
hiding-place.  Hours  later  he  was  dis- 
covered wedged  fast  in  the  rocks,  with 
broken  limbs,  and  despite  every  atten- 
tion at  the  kennel  he  died  shortly  after, 

Messrs.  Edwin  Brough  and  Hood 
Wright,  of  England,  and  J.  L.  Winchell 
and  C.  A.  Longest,  of  America,  form  a 
quartette  of  the  most  enthusiastic  breed- 
ers, who  have  exchanged  favors  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  have  done  most  to  in- 
troduce the  breed  on  this  side. 

The  first  exhibit  of  true  English  blood- 
hounds was  made  by  Mr.  Brough,  nine 
years  ago  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Shortly  after,  Mr.  Winchell  took  up  the 
breed,  being  supplied  by  Mr.  Brough, 
who  made  a  partner  of  him.  Between 
them  many  rare  specimens  were  pro- 
duced, some  of  the  best  blood  bitches 
in  England  being  sent  from  Vermont. 
Rosemary  and  Belus,  both  entered 
against  Jack  the  Ripper  in  London, 
were  imported.  Among  the  most  promi- 
nent hounds   bred  from  these  kennels 
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are:  Champion  Judith,  She,  Banner  and 
Champion  Victor. 

Mr.  Brough's  greatest  dog,  Burgundy, 
was  by  general  consent  of  breeders  reck- 
oned the  best  hound  ever  bred.  He 
never  became  a  champion,  as  he  was 
kept  in  reserve,  and  died  before  he 
had  been  sufficiently  shown.  He,  how- 
ever, swept  everything  before  him  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  receiving  also  the 
fifty  guinea  cup  for  the  best  dog  of  any 
breed  in  the  show.  A  litter  brother  of 
his,  Bardolf,  smaller,  and  slightly  more 
refined,  is  at  present  accounted  the  best 
hound  in  England. 

Bono,  Beckford,  Bianca,  Duchess  of 
Ripple,  Babbette,  Blueberry,  Bethus  and 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  are 
a  few  of  the  names  connected  with 
the  Windyate  Kennels,  whose  blood  has 
affected  the  breed  in  Am.erica. 

From  Mr.  Hood  Wright,  Dr.  Lougest 
lately  imported  Simon  of  Sudbury,  who 
brought  with  him  twenty  first  and  spe- 
cial prizes  from  the  old  country.  He 
has  taken  the  champion's  place  of  Al- 
chemist, who  lately  died  of  poison  at 
Dr.  Lougest's  kennels,  and  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  a  sturdy  veteran 
of  eleven  years.  Alchemist  was  a  re- 
markable dog,  no  hound  ever  having 
exceeded  his  measurement  in  length  of 
ear.  He  was  taken  as  "  the  type  "  by 
the  American  Bloodhound  Club. 

The  points  which  breeders  strive  for 
are  as  follows  :  A  well-developed  dome 
with  pointed  peak  ;  a  long  head,  and 
narrow  from  the  stop  to  the  nose  ; 
powerful  olfactory  nerves  ;  an  inturned 
ear,  long  and  set  low  ;  depth  of  flews  ; 
cheeks  and  forehead  much  wrinkled 
(this  being  developed  in  the  subject  as 
he  lowers  his  head) ;  the  eyes  deep  set ; 
the  haw  red;  the  tear-cups  large,  with 
lower  lid  pendulous.  The  ears,  a  most 
important  feature,  should  have  very 
little  erectile  tissue,  and  should  hang 
limply,  like  damp  cloths.    If  dog  is  seated 


with  head  erect  these  sometimes  drop  to 
the  point  of  the  shoulder.  The  brisket 
should  be  full, the  dewlap  sharply  divided 
and  silky  in  texture.  The  keel,  as  the  dog 
advances  in  age,  lowers  itself  between 
the  legs,  appearing  to  shorten  them. 
Dogs  should  stand  from  25  to  27  inches. 
In  color  these  hounds  are  black  and  tan, 
though  in  former  times  white  was  found 
on  the  body.  Traces  now  appear  on  the 
feet  and  occasionally  on  the  breast.  The 
last  trace  of  the  white  spots  which 
aforetime  were  found  on  the  back,  is  a 
gray  ridge  overlapping  the  backbone  an 
inch  or  two  on  either  side. 

It  is  deplorable  that  in  the  effort 
among  breeders  to  produce  bench  ani- 
mals the  attention  necessary  for  train- 
ing their  stock  is  given  secondary  place 
or  entirely  omitted.  All  breeders  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  acknowledge 
the  shortcoming,  and  lament  lack  of 
time  for  this  attention  to  their  dogs. 

If  bloodhounds  of  the  present  are  to 
attain  the  reputation  of  a  former  day,  I 
conceive  it  will  come  about  through 
owners  of  single  specimens,  who  will 
keep  them  as  house  and  field  com- 
panions instead  of  consigning  them  to 
the  commune  of  the  kennel,  and  by 
contact  graft  human  intelligence  upon 
brute  sagacity.  The  combination  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  great  performance. 

When  it  is  found  that  the  dumb  com- 
panion with  whom  many  a  pleasant 
hour  has  been  spent  in  healthful  recre- 
ation has  developed  a  passion  for  fol- 
lowing a  trail,  and  comes  to  acknowl- 
edge it  as  that  for  which  he  was  cre- 
ated, never  happier  than  when  tasking 
thus  at  your  bidding,  one  finds  he  com- 
mands a  unique  thing,  which,  as  oppor- 
tunity affords,  may  be  of  great  value 
to  him  or  the  State  ;  a  sense  denied 
to  man,  acknowledged  as  testimony  by 
courts,  and  demanding  that  develop- 
ment which  every  latent  force  in  nature 
requires  at  our  hands. 
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'  N  a  small 
valley  not 
very  far 
from  the 
noisy  little 
cataract  of 
Tallulah,  be- 
tween two 
ragged  foot- 
hills, there 
flows  a  tiny 
stream,  a 
mere  beck,  as 
clear  as  crys- 
tal. It  is  short,  being  measured  by  a  few 
reverse  curves,  like  Hogarth's  beauty- 
line,  and  two  or  three  brilliant  tumbles. 
At  one  end  the  source,  a  bubbling 
spring,  at  the  other  a  dimpled  frith,  and 
all  between  a  melodious  hubbub.  There 
is  no  better  description  at  my  command. 
Moreover,  descriptions  are  an  offense  to 
Nature  in  her  sacred  nooks. 

From  the  point  where  this  little 
thread  of  water  loses  itself  in  a  consid- 
erable brooklet,  you  may  have  a  peep 
at  a  noble  blue  mountain  in  the  north- 
east, from  the  flat  top  of  a  great  rock 
fragment ;  but  all  around  you,  low,  rag- 
ged trees  shut  out  every  other  line  of 
vision.  The  hills  are  like  the  waves  of 
a  choppy  sea;  the  hollows  are  deep,  nar- 
row and  rocky,  filled  with  twilight  half 
the  day. 

But  It  is  a  place  like  this  to  which 
one  must  go  for  a  taste  of  primitive  de- 
light out  of  flagons  older  than  the  ear- 
liest pottery  shards  of  Egypt.  I  have 
had  my  fill  of  it,  and  must  needs  write  ; 
for  scarcely  sweeter  is  experience  in 
such  lines  than  the  comfort  of  going 
over  it  with  the  pen.  I  wax  imaginative 
while  I  step  back  again  into  that  nook 
of  absolute  solitude. 

Beside  a  lichen-splotched  stone  frag- 
ment almost  as  large  as  the  proverbial 
meeting-house  I  built  my  temporary 
home,  a  lean-to  shed  most  primitive  in 
its  form.  Some  poles  slanted  against 
the  rock's  side  and  covered  with  bark, 
filched  from  an  ancient  stack  of  it  made 
in  the  days  when  the  forests  of  chestnut- 
oak  trees  were  peeled  for  the  old-fash- 
ioned tanner's  use — that  was  all  ;  and 
under  this  roof  I  lived   for   a   blessed 


while  with  my  archery  tackle  and  the 
Greek  Anthology. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  can  eat,  sleep 
and  walk  that  I  would  trust  to  get  pleas- 
ure out  of  a  week's  stay  in  solitude  with 
a  bark  hut  for  headquarters  ;  but  the 
right  sort  of  man  will  profit  amazingly 
by  such  an  outing  ;  for  example,  myself, 
begging  all  pardon,  as  I  hope  to  disclose. 
I  had  it  in  mind  to  be  free,  absolutely 
free,  for  seven  days  and ,  seven  nights, 
and  meantime  do  no  violence  to  civil- 
ized morals.  I  purposed  to  study  birds 
as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  bird's 
point  of  view,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  a  sennight  of  recreation  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  sportsman  who 
smacks  his  lips  over  bird-meat. 

The  Georgia  hills,  up  there  in  the 
region  where  four  States  are  so  close 
together  that,  as  a  mountaineer  once 
expressed  it  to  me,  they  "  hev  ter 
Stan'  pigeon-toed,"  are  dry,  wrinkled  and 
at  first  sight  uninteresting  ;  but  soon 
enough  they  offer  generous  entertain- 
ment to  the  open-eyed  observer. ,  Birds 
make  those  foot-hills  and  mountain- 
slopes  a  midway  station  on  their  spring 
route  from  Florida  and  the  far  South. 

A  man  who  is  cunning  in  the  ways  of 
wild  life  knows  just  how  to  rob  such  a 
wilderness  of  its  best  secrets.  His  first 
act  is  to  identify  himself  with  the  spirit 
of  his  surroundings.  He  takes  him  a 
lair,  he  shakes  off  conventional  limita- 
tions and  lets  the  ancient  simple  animal 
man  have  its  way.  He  hastens  to  for- 
get that  his  skin  is  not  furry,  his  feet 
are  shod,  and  his  nostrils  are  not  cleft. 

Peep  into  my  den,  and  so  realize  sim- 
plicity like  that  of  Arcadia.  A  bed  of 
leaves,  soft  enough  and  dry  as  powder, 
heaped  against  the  rock.  The  slanting 
tan-bark  shelter  above  makes  the  inclo- 
sure  a  trifle  gloomy,  and  you  may  blink 
somewhat  before  you  can  see  the  two 
small  pig-hams  strung  pendent  from 
one  of  the  poles.  On  another  rafter 
hangs  a  short  bag  holding  potatoes  in 
one  end  and  onions  in  the  other.  A  tin 
can  of  salt  and  a  little  box  of  pepper  are 
on  a  ledge.  Not  another  article  of  food 
have  I.  What  more  do  I  want  save 
water  from  the  spring  ?  If  roasted  po- 
tatoes, raw  onions  and  boiled  ham  are 
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not  good  enough,  I  must  forego  press- 
ing hospitality  upon  you.  To-morrow  I 
may  have  some  saddles  of  young  gray 
squirrels,  if  my  bow-arm  be  steady. 

There  stands  a  bow  with  a  history. 
It  has  sounded  its  one  low,  sweet  note 
in  the  choicest  solitudes  from  upper 
Michigan  to  lowest  Florida.  The  wood 
that  it  is  made  of  grew  in  the  hills  of 
Spain  and  was  carried  over  to  England 
in  the  form  of  two  yew  staves.  It  lay 
seasoning  for  nine  years  ;  then  the  bow- 
yer  took  hold  of  it  and  was  three  more 
years  doing  it  into  a  perfect  weapon. 

Later  on,  when  you  have  seen  me 
shooting,  you  will  appreciate  the  tedi- 
ous care  used  in  making  a  yew  bow  of 
finest  quality ;  for  there  is  no  imple- 
ment at  once  so  simple  and  yet  so  won- 
derful. You  see  that  I  have  coated  it 
with  a  film  of  waterproof  wax,  which 
is  to  keep  the  wood  absolutely  dry. 
Never  since  the  Spanish  axeman  split 
the  staves  has  a  drop  of  water,  or  even 
a  hint  of  dampness,  entered  the  fiber. 
From  end  to  end  and  from  center  to 
surface  it  is  as  dry  as  Pharaoh's  bones. 

If  you  take  it-  in  hand  and  examine  it 
closely  the  workmanship  will  gradually 
master  your  admiration.  What  deft- 
ness, patience  and  astonishing  clever- 
ness of  judgment  have  been  expended 
upon  it  from  tip  to  tip  !  And  a  word 
for  my  arrows,  wrought  by  my  own 
hand.  Nowhere  that  I  know  of  in  the 
world  is  there  a  maker  of  good  hunting 
arrows  for  the  trade.  Target  arrows 
are  offered  in  the  shops  ;  but  your  sylvan 
archer  must  needs  be  his  own  fletcher. 

A  sheaf  of  twenty-four  shafts  I  ac- 
count enough  for  an  ordinary  outing; 
but  there  is  great  labor  in  making 
them,  since  they  must  be  perfectly 
straight,  even,  smooth  and  strong, 
armed  at  the  fore  end  with  a  pewter 
ferrule,  at  the  other  end  with  a  notch 
and  three  feathers.  Everything  about 
them  must  be  exactly  true,  so  that 
there  cannot  arise  the  least  difficulty 
during  their  flight. 

A  glimpse  like  this  into  my  tan-bark 
tent  must  give  some  sort  of  impres- 
sion, crude  no  doubt  and  misleading  to 
a  degree.  To  my  mind,  however,  the 
picture  is  realistic,  being  an  excerpt 
from  experience.  Such  a  hut  certainly 
demands  imagination  to  light  it  withal; 
but  this  granted,  the  rest  is  of  the  most 
practical  nature.  One  who  has  been 
a   soldier  has  enjoyed  poorer  quarters 


as  a  memorable  luxury.  Indeed  my 
own  preference  is  for  the  lion's  bed 
when  I  am  running  wild,  and  the  chief 
comfort  of  solitude  is  a  mild  reversion 
to  nature's  simplest  type. 

The  gist  of  delectation  as  it  comes 
to  the  solitary  out-camper  of  my  sort 
dwells,  however,  in  strongly  marked 
realities  not  even  touched  with  the 
rime  or  mist  of  imagination.  To  be 
a  good  bowman  requires  nerve,  muscle 
and  clear-eyed  intelligence  ;  and  to  be 
a  good  bird-hunter  rests  upon  all  the 
conditions  precedent  to  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  nature  at  first  hand.  If  there 
is  in  this  world  a  practical  and  method- 
ical man  it  is  the  accomplished,  genu- 
ine, outdoors  naturalist.  Make  him  fur- 
thermore a  sylvan  archer,  the  equal  of 
Robin  Hood,  and  there  you  have  a  fig- 
ure to  study.  At  all  events  I  like  to  fol- 
low as  best  I  may  in  the  tracks  of  such 
an  one  for  a  while;  and  so  you  see  my 
tan-bark  tent  and  my  tackle  of  Apollo. 

Mid-April  had  hit  the  hills  a  green 
stroke,  leaving  across  them  a  vernal 
stipple  on  a  tender  gray  background. 
The  first  bird  that  I  heard  was  a 
gold- winged  woodpecker  crying  "Pee-er, 
pee-er,"  from  the  top  of  a  blasted  oak. 
This  was  while  I  was  yet  at  work  with 
my  man,  Dave  Hale,  laying  on  the  bark 
of  my  lean-to.  When  we  had  got  every- 
thing snug  I  sent  him  away. 

"  Come  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Hale," 
I  said,  "  and  see  if  I'm  ready  to  go." 

"  Shill  I  send  my  shaver  to  tote  ye 
some  aigs  termorrer  ? "  he  suggested, 
indifferently. 

"  Yes,  a  couple  of  dozen.  If  I'm  not 
here  let  him  put  them  in  the  tent." 

Hale  was  not  out  of  sight,  going  diag- 
onally over  the  stony  ridge  eastward, 
when  I  slung  on  my  quiver  with  six 
arrows  in  it  and  handled  my  bow.  I 
drew  a  deep  breath.  Alone  once  more. 
Laugh  if  you  will,  but  I  felt  like  yell- 
ing for  joy  when  I  had  strung  my  yew 
and  stood  forth  yet  again  a  wild  man 
in  a  wild  place.  Now  for  a  cat-like 
prowl  in  the  greening  thickets.  One 
glance  around  to  choose  my  course,  and 
then  I  struck  westward.  I  was  in  a 
great  hurry,  for  a  week  soon  passes  ; 
every  moment  was  precious.  Here  is 
what  I  set  down  in  my  note-book  when 
I  came  in  at  noon  for  a  lunch  : 

"  A  glorious  morning,  and  a  long, 
slow  stroll  in  the  wood  westward.  Fol- 
lowed an  oven-bird  from  tree  to  tree, 
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and  saw,  with  my  glass,  how  it  took 
worms  and  moths  from  the  leaves  and 
buds.  It  has  a  curious  habit  of  craning 
its  neck  and  leering  with  no  apparent 
object  in  view.  Many  another  species 
of  bird  has  a  like  mannerism.  The 
common  dove  gives  its  neck  a  rhythmi- 
cal vermicular  motion  ;  the  kildee  oscil- 
lates its  body,  with  its  hip-joints  as 
points  of  support,  a  movement  more  or 
less  characteristic  of  all  snipes,  sand- 
pipers and  plovers  ;  and  not  a  few  birds 
have  a  way  of  making  their  restlessness 
obtrusive  by  gesticulating  with  the  tail. 
With  some  it  is  a  sidewise  wag,  others 
jerk  the  feathers  upward,  while  a  few 
strike  downward  with  a  curious  twink- 
ling movement,  at  the  same  time  cor- 
respondingly jerking  up  the  head.  Most 
long-necked  birds  give  to  their  necks 
an  undulatory  swing  while  walking. 

"  A  very  remarkable  habit  common  to 
many  different  species  is  that  of  slightly 
moving  the  wings  as  if  with  a  threat 
of  flight.  This  gives  the  bird  an  air 
of  extreme  instability  and  nervousness. 
Most  of  the  woodpeckers,  when  sitting 
upon  a  bough  or  a  fence-stake,  now  and 
again  go  through  a  series  of  peculiar 
squattings  and  head-bobbings,  mean- 
time uttering,  at  short  intervals,  a  char- 
acteristic squeal  or  chirrup." 

On  the  second  morning  of  my  stay  I 
was  awakened  by  a  thumping  noise.  A 
razor-backed  hog  was  using  his  nose 
crowbar  fashion  and  trying  to  lift  up 
the  foot  of  my  tent,  so  as  to  get  at  a  lot 
of  roasted  potatoes  left  over  from  my 
supper.  I  got  up  and  bounced  a  two- 
pound  stone  off  his  ribs,  and  saw  him 
career  away  down  the  hollow.  In  that 
moment  such  a  jumble  of  bird-song  as 
I  never  heard  elsewhere  assaulted  me. 

After  listening  a  while  it  struck  me 
that  my  note-book  was  in  demand.  I 
got  it,  and  sitting  high  on  the  rock 
above  my  tent,  clothed  upon  with  in- 
nocence and  a  short  flannel  night-shirt, 
I  made  the  following  entry  : 

"  A  hog  called  upon  me  at  daybreak 
and  I  gave  him  a  stone  for  bread.  The 
birds  have  arrived.  Last  night  the  main 
army  of  migrants  must  have  reached 
the  hills.  This  morning  it  is  Bedlam  in 
the  wood  around  here.  I  recalled  Jean 
Ingelow's  '  delicate  lifting  up  of  wings.' 
There  is  a  twinkle  of  bird-forms  in  every 
bush  and  tree.  I  am  aloft  on  the  im- 
mense rock -fragment  against  which  I 
have  propped  my  house,  and  am  not  in 


reception   garb.     I    must   schedule   my 
birds." 

Following  this  note  is  a  list  of  song- 
sters seen  or  heard  from  the  command- 
ing spot.  With  such  aid  to  memory,  I 
vividly  recall  the  whole  scene.  It  seems 
to  me  now  that  birds  swung  and  shone 
on  the  trees  like  gay  flowers.  There 
was  a  stir  and  a  rustle  distinctly  differ- 
ent from  the  motion  and  sound  of  the 
early  breeze,  and  I  saw  presently  that 
the  birds,  as  a  body,  were  moving  all  in 
the  same  general  direction.  In  less  than 
thirty  minutes  they  had  passed  on,  leav- 
ing but  a  flitting  few  straggling  here 
and  there  in  the  tree-tops  and  under- 
brush. A  little  later  I  could  see  not 
one.  The  wood  was  silent,  save  a  lone- 
some-sounding rap-a-tap,  where  a  little 
woodpecker  toiled  away  in  a  thicket. 

This  flowing  of  a  bird-tide,  if  I  may 
use  the  phrase,  is  not  confined  to  the 
great  general  migratory  movements  ;  I 
have  noted  it  in  winter  and  in  mid- 
summer. Mr.  John  Burroughs  men- 
tions it,  I  think,  in  one  of  his  charming 
essays.  It  is  a  current  of  food-seek- 
ers lapsing  along,  composed  of  species 
representing  widely  differing  genera. 
Woodpeckers,  flycatchers,  finches,  war- 
blers, thrushes,  cuckoos,  grosbeaks,  jays, 
sparrows,  all  straying  in  company  and 
yet  not  in  companionship,  pressing  on  as 
if  driving  their  food  before  them. 

"  Hale's  boy,  a  cadaverous  stripling, 
arrived  with  a  rag  full  of  eggs  while  I 
was  making  ready  to  eat  breakfast. 
Invited  him  cordially  to  join  me  in  the 
meal.  He  accepted  and  proved  a  sur- 
prise. Ate  three  of  my  squirrels  and 
made  a  demonstration  toward  the  fourth, 
but  I  dashed  in  ahead  of  him.  His  ca- 
pacity and  rapacity  belied  his  frail-look- 
ing body  and  stupid  countenance.  And 
he  casually  informed  me  that  he  "  hed 
tuck  breakfus'  afore "  starting  from 
home  !  He  begged  a  chew  of  my  smok- 
ing tobacco,  received  pay  for  the  eggs 
and  departed,  shambling  off  with  the 
gait  of  a  camel.  I  distinctly  told  him 
not  to  bring  me  any  more  eggs." 

Who  would  have  expected  a  visit  from 
a  distinguished  jurist,  especially  under 
my  circumstances  and  environment  ? 
According  to  my  habit,  I  had  used  every 
precaution  in  favor  of  the  strictest 
secrecy  regarding  my  whereabouts.  Ab- 
solute isolation  and  undisturbed  soli- 
tude were  what  I  meant  to  have.  But 
on  Friday  morning  suddenly  appeared 
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a  tall,  dark,  gaunt  old  man  of  rugged 
frame  and  bilious  complexion,  who 
hailed  me  as  I  sat  writing  in  my  tent- 
door.  I  will  not  give  his  name,  but  will 
style  him  Judge  Hickley,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  a  commonwealth.  He 
had  a  triumphant  flare  in  his  deep-set 
eyes,  and  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  bundle 
of  fishing-rods. 

"  Well,  well,  well  !  "  he  cried  in  a  se- 
pulchral bass  chest-tone.  "  Here  you 
are  at  last.  Heard  of  you  and  have 
been  beating  all  creation  roundabout 
to  find  you.  You're  a  sly  one.  How 
are  you  anyhow  ? " 

The  Judge  proved  deceptive.  He 
turned  out  to  be  an  angel  of  entertain- 
ing and  helpful  qualities.  After  that 
morning  my  note-book  is  well  sprinkled 
with  approving  references  to  him  and 
admiring  quotations  from  the  body  of 
his  talk.  He  was  an  old-time  vSouthern 
scholar,  a  sportsman  of  mediaeval  ca- 
pacities, an  incomparable  story-teller,  a 
lover  of  poetry,  and  a  judge  of  edibles, 
potations  and  tobacco.  Instead  of  in- 
terfering in  the  least  with  m.y  archery 
and  bird  studies,  he  abetted  me  at 
all  points,  and  entered  straightway  into 
the  spirit  of  it  all. 

One  great  fault  the  Judge  made  the 
most  of  by  night.  He  snored  pro- 
digiously with  a  jarring,  threatening, 
exasperating  multiformity  of  notes.  He 
slept  beside  me,  the  genial,  grizzly  old 
giant,  and  I  cat-napped  as  best  I  could, 
trusting  to  the  luck  of  falling  uncon- 
scious between  snorts.  His  better  noc- 
turnal peculiarity  was,  when  I  did  get 
to  sleep,  awaking  me  to  tell  me  a  side- 
splitting anecdote  he  happened  to  think 
of.  I  had  to  laugh  while  at  the  same 
time  I  was  almost  provoked  to  physical 
violence  against  him.  Next  morning 
I  would  gladly  forgive  him,  and  make 
in  my  note-book  an  entry  like  this  : 

"Judge beats  all  men  as  a  tent- 
ing companion.  Had  breakfast  ready 
cooked  when  I  awoke  an  hour  after  sun- 
up. He  had  caught  nine  little  sun-perch 
in  the  brook  pools  and  broiled  them, 
baked  some  eggs  on  ahotrock,  and  served 
roasted  potatoes  with  them.  '  Sleepy- 
head,' he  cried,  'you've  lost  a  whole 
hour's  sport  in  the  flower  of  the  morn- 
ing !  I  heard  squirrels  chattering  all 
around.'  He  looks  like  an  atrophied 
Hercules." 

Like  every  other  man  who  has  ever 
come  within  range  of  my  bow,  the  stal- 


wart old  Judge  got  deeply  fascinated 
with  archery.  He  took  sharp  delight 
from  every  shot  he  saw  me  do.  He 
followed  close  at  my  heels  when  I  was 
sneaking  to  get  within  range  of  some 
wild  thing  I  wished  to  bag.  When  I 
drew  up  my  bow  he  stood  rigid,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  mark.  If  I  hit  he 
fell  into  a  puerile  ecstasy  of  noisy  ap- 
proval. If  I  missed  he  grunted  disap- 
pointment. He  was  curious  to  hear  the 
sound  of  an  arrow  passing  close  to  him, 
and  to  this  end  he  lay  down  behind  a 
log  on  the  top  of  which,  in  a  knot-hole, 
he  had  stuck  a  sassafras  wand  for  me 
to  shoot  at.  When  presently  one  of  my 
shafts  glanced  from  this'slender  target 
and  whacked  down  close  beside  him, 
he  sprang  up  excited  and  gesticulating. 
"  Hey,  there  !  "  he  yelled.  "  Stop  that ! 
None  of  your  fool  tricks  !  "  His  whole 
expression  was  ludicrous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  he  made  nimble,  albeit  awk- 
ward, haste  to  move  away  from  the  log. 

But,  to  get  back  to  my  bird-notes  by 
the  shortest  route,  I  will  cull  from  en- 
tries made  during  the  last  three  days  of 
iny  stay.  In  choosing  from  them  for 
the  present  need  I  prefer  those  con- 
taining records  of  what  I  saw  and 
heard  and  did,  notwithstanding  a  strong 
temptation  to  air  some  of  my  reflec- 
tions and  fine  writing. 

"At  about  four  p.  m.  I  was  squatting 
between  a  black  oak  and  a  dense  clump 
of  low  bushes,  spying  upon  a  yellow- 
billed  cuckoo  which  was  in  a  little,  low 
tree.  A  scuffling  sound  in  the  last  year's 
fall  of  leaves  near  me  drew  my  eye  upon 
a  large,  black  snake.  It  had  something 
in  its  mouth.  A  sharper  scrutiny  dis- 
covered that  this  something  was  a  quail 
half  swallowed.  Snake  measured,  when 
killed,  five  feet,  as  near  as  I  could  guess. 
Quail  had  been  crushed  to  a  pulpy  state. 

"  Saw  a  5^ellow-billed  cuckoo  carrying 
an  &^^  in  its  mouth.  Followed  it  for 
some  time.  Had  forgotten  to  bring 
glass  with  me  from  tent,  so  couldn't  tell 
whether  or  not  the  o-g^  was  cuckoo's 
own.  Tried  to  make  it  drop  &^^.  Shot 
at  it  twice,  but  it  got  away,  ^^^  and  all. 
Saw  this  same  thing  once  years  ago. 

"  An  experience  worth  recording. 
Coming  home  at  noon,  bow  in  hand  and 
looking  for  something  to  shoot  at,  saw 
a  little  fluffy  tuft  at  the  foot  of  a  wisp 
of  wood-sedge.  'Supposing  that  wad 
were  a  hare,'  I  said,  idly  speaking  to 
myself, '  wonder  if  I  could  hit  it.'   There- 
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upon  I  drew  up  and  let  drive.  Thump, 
the  arrow-head  struck  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  the  fluff,  and  out  leaped  an  old 
wood-hare  sure  enough  !  A  curious  ac- 
cident had  saved  him  ;  for  my  shaft  had 
hit  a  warped-up  oak-root  behind  which 
the  hare  had  scooped  out  his  form. 

"  Have  had  some  great  shooting,  the 
Judge  trailing  at  my  heels  with  audible 
observations  upon  my  skill.  One  shot 
tickled  him  mightily.  A  young  gray 
squirrel  thrust  its  head  forth  from  be- 
hind a  tree's  body  thirty  feet  up  and 
good  forty  yards  distant.  I  settled  my- 
self well  and  drew  for  a  careful  aim. 
'  Bet  you  four  dollars  you  don't  hit  it ! ' 
said  the  Judge  in  a  whisper  that  went 
through  the  wood  like  a  breeze.  I  kept 
my  nerve,  measured  the  distance  care- 
fully while  I  drew,  and  hit  center,  knock- 
ing the  squirrel  a  rod  beyond. 

"  The  mystery  of  bird  migration  will 
probably  never  be  solved.  Last  night 
I  heard  woodcock  voices,  and  ran  out  of 
my  tent  to  look  up  and  see  a  flight  of 
perhaps  a  hundred  of  the  birds  not  very 
far  above  the  trees.  They  were  going 
northwestward  in  a  straggling  body,  to 
drop  down,  perhaps  in  Indiana  or  Illi- 
nois." 

During  my  stay  in  the  tan-bark  tent 
I  saw  but  one  pair  of  mocking-birds. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  they  were  resi- 
dents, or  migrants  just  arrived.  At  all 
events  they  were  fixing  upon  a  meeting- 
place  before  I  left,  and  the  male 
was  singing  vigorously.  Catbirds,  brown 
thrushes,  great-crested  flycatchers,  vir- 
eos,  nuthatches,  cardinal  grosbeaks,  and 
blue  jays  were  most  plentiful  close 
around  the  tent,  and  almost  every  morn- 
ing a  pair  of  beautiful  flickers  were 
hopping  about  not  far  from  my  door, 
pecking  in  the  ground  for  grubs,  worms 
and  larvae.  This  is  a  singular  habit  of 
the  goldenwing,  more  like  the  feeding 
of  the  woodcock  than  like  a  woodpecker's 
way  of  getting  food.  The  bird  thrusts 
its  beak  into  the  ground  up  .to  its  eyes, 
and  uses  its  dagger-like  tongue  to  spear 
its  prey. 

And  here  is  a  note  from  which  it  may 
be  possible  to  catch  the  fragrance  of 
spring  as  it  sometimes  falls  upon  a  fa- 
vored spot  in  the  Georgia  mountains  : 

"  Have  been  trying  to  think  of  phras- 
ing with  which  to  flx  in  this  pocket- 
book  the  odors,  pungencies  and  fra- 
grances that  load  the  air  at  certain 
times   here.      It   is   a  rare   thing,   this 


opening  of  Nature's  box  of  original 
sweets.  The  poets  tell  us  about  it,  as 
if  it  were  done  every  day  of  spring  and 
summer  ;  but  I  seldom  get  the  full 
waft.  This  morning,  just  after  I  had 
bathed  in  the  brook,  it  struck  my  nos- 
trils, first  with  a  dash  of  sassafras,  then 
came  a  sappy  perfume  indescribably 
sweet.  I  spread  my  naked  chest  and 
drew  in  a  deep  breath  of  it,  which,  as 
my  senses  assimilated  it,  dissolved  and 
separated  into  many  vague  and  deli- 
cately delicious  strains  of  pungent  and 
odorous  freshness.  Spicy  thrills,  fleet- 
ing hints  of  ravishing  bittersweets  and 
a  pot'-po7i7'ri  breath  of  bursting  buds 
were  mingled  with  the  sugary  balm 
smell  from  young  leaves  treacled  with 
honeydew.  It  was  not  a  strong,  over- 
distinct  puff  of  odors,  but  rather  broken 
and  imperfectly  outlined  ;  its  captivat- 
ing power  lay  in  its  elusiveness,  and, 
its  duration  being  but  momentary,  it 
was  a  memory  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning.   Yet  how  incomparably  sweet !  " 

I  have  never  been  troubled  with  in- 
somnia. When  I  need  sleep  I  take  it. 
There  is,  however,  as  much  difference 
between  slumbers  as  between  wines. 
The  refreshment  of  a  dreamless  night's 
sleep  on  a  leaf  bed  under  a  bark  tent 
in  the  forest  cannot  be  described.  You 
wake  up  at  day- crack  stimulated,  clari- 
fied, gladdened,  having  an  appetite  upon 
which  a  handbreadth  of  broiled  ham 
and  an  ashy  potato  sacrifice  themselves 
precipitately.  I  am  an  inveterate  coffee- 
drinker  when  at  home  in  town  ;  but  the 
brown  tipple  rarely  follows  me  into 
camp.  Morning  does  not  need  any 
help  out  in  the  wild  woods  ;  it  exhila- 
rates me  beyond  the  best  effect  of 
coffee,  and  my  breakfast,  no  matter  how 
simple,  is  a  gustatory  delight.  Tramp- 
ing and  archery  account  for  the  best 
part  of  it.  The  joy  of  wasting  tissue  is 
followed  by  that  of  building  it  up  again. 
Exercise,  amusement,  eating  and  sleep 
— these  are  the  four  elements  of  out- 
door life.  Nay,  there  are  five.  Pure, 
free  air  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all. 
Taken  together,  they  bring  a  sense  of 
freedom  which  to  me  is  intoxicating. 
When  I  said  this  to  the  Judge  he  looked 
at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then,  "  It's 
malaria,"  he  grimly  remarked  ;  "  you'll 
want  quinine  next  week."  But  when 
next  week  came  I  was  in  my  study,  hard 
at  work,  with  a  woodsy  freshness  still 
bubbling  in  my  veins. 
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Part  I. 

THE  village  lay  prostrate  beneath 
the  white  heat  that  ruled,  a  sov- 
ereign of  undispiited  sway,  at 
this  midday  hour.  The  dazzling 
glare  of  the  high  sun  struck  hut  and 
deserted  street,  a  hot  haze  was  between 
the  earth  and  the  blue  sk}',  the  ground 
steamed  back  into  the  trembling  atmos- 
phere, and  over  all  was  the  hush  of  wait- 
ing for  the  hour  to  pass. 

The  wheezy  bellows  in  the  metal- 
worker's hut  had  stopped  squeaking, 
the  fidgety  tapping  of  the  carpenter's 
adze  had  ceased;  the  noise  of  meeting 
at  the  midday  meal  had  sunk  away  to 
a  low  broken  murmur.  No  one  would 
try  his  strength  against  the  fierce  Afri- 
can noontide. 

A  few  rods  from  the  settlement  the 
river,  unruffled  by  a  breath  of  air,  lay 
glittering  white,  leaden  in  the  hot  mist, 
and  in  the  shallows  near  the  shady 
banks  the  canoes  lay  sunk  to  their  gun- 
wales to  protect  them  from  the  wither- 
ing heat ;  while  the  natives  had  sought 
refuge  in  their  shaded  porches,  and  be- 
neath the  sheltering  foliage  of  palm 
and  banana  trees. 


The  little  village  of  Mponawas  one 
of  the  best  protected  and  thriftiest  of 
all  the  Balolo  settlements  along  the 
Malinga,  a  branch  of  the  Congo  ;  and 
even  in  these  moments  of  rest  it  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  busy  life  that  went  on  there. 

Mungaba,  who  was  never  too  ex- 
hausted for  a  trade,  had  seized  the  mo- 
ment to  seek  out  his  neighbor  Nkussi, 
and  had  finally  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing him,  in  consideration  of  a  small  ele- 
phant's tusk,  to  part  with  a  fine  rattan 
shield  he  had  just  completed. 

Mungaba  had  feared  he  would  have 
to  pay  well  for  it,  for  Nkussi  was  the 
best  shieldmaker  of  the  settlement  and 
this  last  piece  of  work  was  one  of  the 
finest  bits  he  had  ever  turned  out. 
Mungaba  had  watched  him  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  it,  even  to  the  os- 
tentatious filling  of  the  little  hollow 
inside  at  the  top  with  fibre  which  was 
useful  to  stop  the  blood  if  one  were 
wounded,  and  in  the  strong  even  plait- 
ing he  had  found  no  flaw  ;  its  strength 
and  beauty  seemed  equal  in  his  e5^es. 

While  they  were  completing  the  trade 
a  group  had  gathered  about  them,  lazily 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  exchange. 
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and  when  it  was  settled  a  huge  bowl 
of  palm-wine  was  brought  out  from 
Nkussi's  hut  and  the  men  filled  their 
gourds  with  the  enchanting  beverage 
and  emptied  them  over  and  over  again, 
until  its  witchery  crept  through  their 
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The  women  too  had  gathered  in 
small  groups  here  and  there,  talking 
and  employing  the  hours  of  rest  in 
beautifying  themselves  according  to 
the  Balolo  standard — paring  their  nails 
to  the  quick,  extracting  their  eyelashes 


NOW    WE   WILL   GO    VERY    SLOWLY,       SHE    SAID. 


veins  and  lulled  their  thoughts,  and  one 
by  one  they  dropped  asleep  ;  all  except 
Mungaba,  who  was  looking  carefully  at 
his  shield,  losing  the  p'lay  of  light  over 
its  golden  brown  meshes  in  wondering 
if  he  really  had  the  best  of  the  bargain; 
for  he  was  not  a  warrior  at  heart,  but 
forever  a  trader. 


and   braiding    their   woolly   locks  into 
novel  designs. 

Risiki,  the  handsome  wife  of  the  pot- 
ter Izanzi,  had  just  completed  a  coif- 
fure which,  though  simpler,  was  perhaps 
more  chic  than  the  others.  A  dozen 
little  pigtails  held  in  place  by  ivory 
skewers   formed  a  knob  above  her  left 
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ear,  and  a  dozen  more  made  a  similar 
knob  on  the  top  of  her  head  to  the 
right,  while  one  last  tiny  braid  curled 
far  down  over  her  brow,  seared  with 
the  tribal  marks,  a  grotesque  exaggera- 
tion of  Hogarth's  beloved  single  fore- 
head curl.  But  she  made  a  handsome 
picture,  leaning  back  against  the  wall  of 
the  hut,  her  arms  hanging  indolently 
down,  their  charming  curves  broken 
with  tightly  fitting  bands  of  brass. 
Brass  anklets,  a  dozen  strings  of  beads 
and  a  broad  hemp  belt,  from  which 
hung  two  fine  wildcat  skins,  completed 
her  attire,  yet  with  its  barbaric  brief- 
ness she  had  a  grace  of  pose  and  lines 
of  beauty  that  the  potter  found  again 
in  his  best  work. 

"  Risiki,"  he  would  call,  "  come  and 
see  this  new  jug  ;  its  neck  is  as  round  as 
your  own."  And  then  Monpelenge,  his 
older  wife,  would  say  :  "  Yes,  it  is  very 
pretty,  but  not  quite  so  round,"  for  she 
loved  Risiki,  who  was  a  fine  cook,  and 
whose  gardens  the  Evil  Spirit  never 
seemed  to  blight. 

In  an  open  space  shaded  by  a  spread- 
ing wild  plum-tree  a  pack  of  youngsters, 
divided  into  two  hostile  parties,  were 
preparing  for  war,  a  favorite  game  in 
the  cool  of  the  day.  They  were  busy 
now  getting  ready  their  weapons,  toy 
bows  strung  with  rattan  thread,  wooden 
knives  and  spears,  and  shields  shaped 
out  of  the  bark  of  the  cottonwood.  Oc- 
casionally a  visitor  from  one  camp  would 
go  over  and  inspect  the  enemy's  weap- 
ons, which,  of  course,  were  proudly  dis- 
played, and  advice  most  graciously  given 
as  to  how  his  own  might  be  improved. 
The  oldest  and  strongest  of  them  were 
willingly  acknowledged  leaders,and  they 
waited  eagerly  for  the  sun  to  cease  its 
fiery  rule,  to  plunge  into  their  mimic 
warfare,  which  ended  at  times  in  real 
howls  of  pain. 

Shaded  somewhat,  too,  by  the  wild 
plum  and  by  a  group  of  superb  elais 
palms  was  the  dwelling  of  Iseke,  one  of 
the  most  influential  chiefs  in  this  section 
of  the  land. 

The  hut,  whose  walls,  like  the  others, 
were  of  split  bamboo,  and  which  was 
thatched  with  palm-leaves,  was  divided 
into  a  dozen  rooms,  each  with  its  own 
separate  entrance  to  the  village  street ; 
and  its  size,  together  with  a  few  scat- 
tered stools  and  benches  in  the  long 
shaded  porch  made  by  the  overhanging 
roof,  gave  it  an  air  of  luxury  above  the 


others,  which  seldom  contained  more 
than  three  rooms. 

Iseke,  a  powerful-looking  old  fellow,, 
was  dozing  in  one  of  the  doorways,  in 
a  carved,  slanting  chair.  Some  women 
in  another  were  preparing  a  quantity  of 
the  red  powder  they  used  so  much  in 
personal  decoration.  The  only  other 
sign  of  life  in  the  big  hut  was  shown  in 
a  small  brown  and  yellow  bundle  curled 
up  on  a  mat  at  the  end  of  the  porch 
nearest  the  young  warriors,  and  con- 
sisted in  the  occasional  lazy  opening  of 
a  pair  of  peculiarly  large,  black,  lumi- 
nous eyes,  and  their  being  lazily  shut 
again  in  the  comfort  of  this  shaded 
corner  away  from  the  brilliant  glare 
beyond. 

Life  was  a  fine  unquestioned  thing  to 
this  bundle  of  brown  and  yellow  named 
Likuku.  She  was  too  old  even  to  think  of 
play  like  the  children  while  it  was  so 
hot,  and  too  young  to  bother  about  per- 
sonal adornment  like  the  women.  She 
was  just  old  enough  to  lie  in  idle  con- 
tent of  mind  and  body,  and  wait  for  the 
sun  to  sink  a  little  toward  the  horizon 
and  for  a  cooling  breath  to  come  over 
the  river,  as  it  did  after  a  while,  bring- 
ing with  it  to  her  a  slow  crescendo  of 
sounds  as  the  settlement  awakened  to 
full  activity.  But  even  then  she  only 
shifted  her  position  slightly,  and  thought 
it  good  to  rest,  as  her  father,  the  Chief 
Iseke,  did,  for  a  little  longer. 

Presently  the  hunters  stole  away  into 
the  jungles  to  adjust  their  traps  and 
snares  for  game  ;  the  fishermen  bailed 
out  their  canoes  and  paddled  off  to  the 
fishing-grounds  ;  the  village  blacksmith 
started  anew  his  fire  and  took  up  his 
work  with  fresh  vigor,  beating  into 
shape  a  keen-edged  spear-head  that  he 
had  left  unfinished  during  the  intense 
heat.  The  women  went  back  into  the 
neighboring  woods  and  collected  fire- 
wood, staggering  home  under  heavy 
loads  of  it ;  and  before  long,  from  the 
big  earthen  cooking-jars  set  upon  deep- 
sunken  log-fires  there  came  the  fragrant 
fumes  of  boiling  crocodile,  baked  ele- 
phant's foot,  and  palm-nut  stew. 

The  shade  of  the  wild  plum  had  been 
deserted  by  the  young  warriors  for  the 
banana  forest  behind  the  village,  and 
from  there  their  treble  voices  came 
echoing  back  in  defiant  cries,  as  with 
blunt  instruments  they  cunningly  at- 
tacked each  other  and  played  the  game 
of  war  as  they  knew  it. 
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But  the  wild  plum  was  not  left  long 
alone,  for  a  patch  of  soft  green  moss 
growing  in  the  shade  beneath  it  made 
it  a  favorite  meeting-place.  Half  a 
dozen  young  girls  had  gathered  there, 
and  Likuku  began  to  wake  up  in  ear- 
nest as  their  quick  laughter  reached  her. 
Then  came  the  measured  beat  of  a  little 
drum  and  the  shallow  tinkle  of  copper 
bells  that  some  of  them  wore  sewed  to 
strips  of  leather  about  their  ankles.  Li- 
kuku sprang  up,  every  trace  of  indo- 
lence gone.  The  young  girls  had  begun 
dancing  in  a  circle,  one  of  them  sitting 
on  the  ground,  leaning  against  the 
base  of  the  tree,  beating  time  on  a 
primitive  little  drum  hollowed  out  of 
soft  rubiacese  wood  with  a  bit  of  ante- 
lope's skin  stretched  across  the  opening. 

Likuku  darted  toward  them  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  bird,  not  stopping  when 
she  reached  the  circle,  but  dropping 
with  the  grace  of  a  child  into  the  gentle 
•swaying  step  of  the  dance. 

The  brown  and  yellow  became  more 
distinct  and  showed  her  a  slender,  well- 
formed  little  savage  of  about  fourteen, 
dressed  in  a  single  garment  woven  of 
palm  fiber,  an  oblong  piece  of  texture 
which  was  knotted  beneath  her  arms 
and  reached  just  to  her  knees.  She  gave 
herself  up  now  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
dance  as  she  had  before  to  her  mid-day 
languor,  for  she  was  a  philosopher,  not 
knowing  it,  content  with  what  the  mo- 
ments brought  her. 

Slowly  round  and  round  they  circled, 
clasping  each  other's  hands  a  moment, 
then  swaying  alone  with  a  little  shuf- 
fling step,  swinging  their  arms  to  the 
motion  of  their  bodies,  with  no  method 
in  their  dancing  but  the  beat  of  the 
drum  to  keep  them  in  accord,  yet  doing 
it  so  spontaneously  that  it  seemed  like 
•concerted  action  and  made  a  harmony 
of  the  whole.  The  orchestra  was  the 
first  to  weary,  and  with  a  few  quick 
beats  which  sent  the  dancers  whirling 
the  girl  threw  down  the  sticks  and  the 
dancing  ceased.  Likuku,  drawing  one 
brown  foot  up  out  of  sight  beneath  her^. 
little  yellow  garment,  stood  perfectly 
still  on  the  other,  just  where  she  had 
stopped,  looking  so  dejected  that  the 
others  laughed.  "  What  is  the  matter, 
Likuku  ?  "  they  cried. 

"There  is  no  music  to  dance  to,"  she 
answered,  "  and  I  feel  like  a  lone  stork 
in  the  swamp,"  and  she  hopped  away  on 
•one  foot,  flapping  her  arms  like  wings. 


They  looked  after  her,  still  laughing 
at  her  absurd  little  figure. 

"  I  am  going  to  my  nest,"  she  called 
back;  and  then  the  other  foot  came 
down,  and  she  pattered  away  through  the 
banana  grove,  passed  the  spiked  stock- 
ade into  the  edge  of  the  forest,  to  seat 
herself  comfortably  on  a  strong  network 
of  creepers  which  hung  down  between 
two  trees  and  made  a  luxurious  swing. 

She  lay  back  with  one  foot  reaching 
the  ground,  and  swung  in  her  strong 
vine  cradle  to  and  fro.  Far  above  her 
she  could  see  the  blue  sky  through  the 
towering  trees,  about  her  she  could  hear 
the  soothing  murmur  of  myriad  insects, 
strange-colored  butterflies  hovered  in 
the  air,  gorgeous  birds  darted  from 
bough  to  bough,  blending  their  color 
with  brilliant-tinted  orchids  against  a 
mass  of  graceful  vines  and  thick  foliage 
on  every  side. 

Monkeys  chattered  in  the  tree-tops, 
and  occasionally  would  come  a  squeak 
of  rage,  followed  by  a  dull  thud,  as  one 
of  them  would  throw  to  the  ground  an 
unripe  fruit. 

Lazily  Likuku  swung  herself  and 
softly  hummed  a  little  tune,  breaking 
it  off  to  laugh  at  some  new  mischievous 
prank  of  the  monkeys;  then  going  on,  to 
pause  again  and  catch  a  butterfly  that 
lighted  on  her  nest,  holding  it  gently  a 
moment  between  her  brown  fingers  and 
then  setting  it  free  once  more.  She 
loved  to  come  out  here  alone,  where  it 
was  anything  but  lonely  to  her,  with  the 
cheerful  chattering  of  the  monkeys  all 
about  her,  and  surrounded  with  flowers 
brighter  in  color  than  any  piece  of  cloth 
that  had  ever  drifted  inland  up  the  great 
river  on  the  fitful  tide  of  trade.  She 
could  never  realize  how  the  moments 
went  so  fast  out  here,  but  when  the  sky 
above  the  tall  trees  was  a  little  less 
luminous,  and  there  crept  a  tinge  of 
gray  in  the  green  around  her,  she  be- 
came conscious  of  it  and  knew  that  the 
day  was  waning. 

She  straightened  herself  up,  prepar- 
ing to  leave  her  swinging  nest,  when 
there  came  the  crackling  of  a  fallen 
branch  being  trod  upon,  and  her  heart 
gave  a  quick  throb  of  alarm.  She  never 
feared  the  winged  things  or  aught  that 
lived  in  the  trees  of  the  forest;  only  that 
which  walked.  She  remained  tense  and 
still,  listening;  then  the  sound  came 
again,  nearer.  She  sprang  out  of  the 
swing  to  fly  for  the  huts,  but  too  late. 
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A  short,  stocky  negro  burst  through 
the  trees  and  stood  in  her  path.  Likuku 
gave  a  sharp  cry  of  fright.  She  knew 
him  to  be  a  Lufembe  raider,  skulking 
about  the  forest  for  slaves  ;  she  knew 
their  methods  well,  and  she  turned  in 
terror  to  plunge  away  from  him  deeper 
into  the  forest.  He  overtook  her  in  a 
stride  or  two,  and  tried  to  pick  her  up 
to  carry  her  beyond  help  from  the  set- 
tlement. She  struggled  so  fiercely  that 
she  escaped  him,  and  slipping  under  his 
arm,  succeeded  in  running  a  few  paces 
in  the  direction  of  the  village,  but  this 
time  her  foot  slipped  and  she  fell,  and 
was  caught  up  in  a  grasp  like  iron.  She 
gave  another  piercing,  terror-stricken 
cry,  and  the  man  put  his  hand  over  her 
mouth,  knowing  how  near- they  were  to 
the  huts. 

He  started  off  now  as  swiftly  as  he 
could  with  his  burden,  back  into  the 
forest,  and  then  to  both  came  the  sound 
of  running  feet.  The  raider  stopped  to 
listen  which  way  they  came ;  it  might 
be  one  of  the  Lufembe,  and  on  this 
chance  he  did  not  yet  release  his  prize. 

The  sound  brought  fresh  strength  to 
.  Likuku,  and  twisting  herself  suddenly, 
she  managed  to  call  out  again,  "  Itumba, 
Itumba  ! " 

Guided  anew  by  this,  bounding  over 
fallen  trees  and  forcing  his  way  through 
the  thick  >  undergrowth  of  the  forest, 
Keema,  a  returning  huntsman  who  had 
heard  the  first  cry,  came  upon  them  and, 
seeing  and  understanding,  rushed  with 
leveled  spear  and  furious  eyes  toward 
the  raider,  who  dropped  Likuku  to  bet- 
ter defend  himself. 

And  now  began  a  more  equal  fight. 
The  raider  drew  hastily  back;  both  men 
held  their  spears  in  readiness  to  strike, 
and  guarded  with  their  shields. 

Likuku,  from  the  shelter  of  a  stump, 
terror-stricken  yet  fascinated,  watched 
them.  She  was  used  to  such  scenes,  but 
it  was  the  first  time  she  had  had  a  share 
in  one  and  something  kept  her  from 
fleeing  now  to  a  place  of  safety.  She 
would  not  desert  her  champion  ;  she 
might  even  be  able  to  assist  him  if  he 
were  set  upon  by  more  than  the  one  Lu- 
fembe. He  was  a  skillful  warrior,  his 
breast  and  shoulders  were  scarred  by 
many  a  stubborn  fight ;  and  as  the  two 
stood,  apart  for  the  moment,  with  gleam- 
ing eyes,  the  passion  of  the  contest 
filled  her,  and  her  fear  fled. 

Savagely   the   poised   weapons   were 


hurled,  but  as  swiftly  parried  ;  and  then 
the  men  closed  in  and  slashed  with  skill 
and  fury  with  their  keen-edged  knives. 
The  knives  struck  the  shields  and 
clashed  together,  but  the  silent  thrust 
would  every  now  and  then  bring  a  gush 
of  blood  from  both  men,  making  the 
ground  slippery  beneath  their  feet. 
Grayer  and  dimmer  grew  the  forest, 
shield  to  shield  the  two  men  struggled, 
parting  a  moment  to  rush  together 
again  with  terrific  force.  Well  matched 
in  strength,  round  and  round  the  little 
open  space  they  wrestled,  panting  and 
gradually  growing  weaker  from  their 
wounds,  till  Keema,  fearing  to  reel 
with  faintness,  gathered  his  senses  to- 
gether for  one  more  violent  lunge.  He 
struck  the  raider  under  the  sword-arm 
and   sent  him  heavily  against  a  tree. 

Too  weak  to  follow  up  his  advantage, 
he  stood  steadying  himself  for  a  re- 
newed onslaught,  but  it  did  not  come. 
Straightening  up  and  once  more  guard- 
ing himself,  the  Lufembe,  with  his  eyes 
on  Keema,  retreated  slowly  backward. 
He  had  given  up  the  fight,  and  Keema 
was  quite  willing  for  the  battle  to  be  a 
drawn  one,  fearing  the  arrival  of  the 
raider's  companions. 

As  the  Lufembe  retreated  further 
from  them,  Likuku  started  forward  and 
watched  him  fade  away  in  the  darkness 
of  the  wood  like  an  evil  vision  of  the 
night ;  a  moment  more  and  the  branches 
closed  upon  him,  and  then  she  turned 
to  her  rescuer.  On  the  springy  leaf- 
covered  ground  of  the  forest,  which  a 
while  before  she  had  pressed  with  her 
little  foot  to  keep  her  swing  in  motion, 
he  lay  breathing  heavily,  and  dizzy  from 
loss  of  blood.  Likuku,  trembling  with 
the  strain  that  had  been  upon  her,  looked 
down  gratefully,  and  then  with  swift 
pity,  on  the  long,  outstretched  form  be- 
fore her. 

There  was  no  child  in  the  settlement 
that  did  not  love  this  good-natured 
young  huntsman  ;  scarcely  one  that  did 
not  owe  to  him  some,  perhaps  fool- 
hardy, bit  of  kindness  ;  and  slave  as  he 
was,  belonging  to  th^  Chief  Iseke,  the 
men  too  liked  him  and  spoke  with  ad- 
miration of  his  daring  in  securing  the 
big  game  of  the  district,  for  many  a 
savory  buffalo  and  hippo  steak  they  had 
enjoyed  through  his  pluck  and  cunning. 
And  there  lay  his  magnificent  frame, 
stretched  out  like  one.  of  the  smitten 
trees   about   him,  only  the   life   would 
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start  with  fresh  strength  in  him  again 
to  stand  against  new  storms. 

As  she  looked  at  him  her  heart  swelled 
with  remorse  ;  she  had  brought  this  to 
him  with  her  foolish  venturing  alone 
into  the  forest.  She  dropped  down  be- 
side him.  "Poor  Keema,  you  are  not 
going  to  die,  are  you  ? "  she  murmured 
to  him.  He  shook  his  head  and  smiled 
faintly.  "  Run,  Likuku,"  he  whispered  ; 
"get  back  to  the  huts  as  fast  as  you 
can  ;  tell  them  the  Lufembe  are  about, 
and  send  some  one  to  help  me." 

She  sprang  up  and  started  to  go,  but 
turned  back.  "  I  cannot  leave  you  here 
alone,"  she  said,  "  while  you  are  so 
weak  ;  more  of  the  Lufembe  may  come. 
You  have  been  wounded  for  me  ;  try 
now  if  I  have  not  strength  enough  to 
help  you  back."  She  leaned  down  and 
put  her  arm  under  him,  and  Keema, 
who  had  recovered  his  breath  some- 
what, managed  to  raise  himself,  and 
finally,  with  the  support  she  could  give 
him,  to  steady  himself  upon  his  feet. 

Likuku  gave  a  little  laugh  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

"  Now  we  will  go  very  slowly,"  she 
said,  as  if  he  were  the  child  instead  of 
herself.  She  was  very  small  beside  him 
as  they  stood  there  together,  but  she 
drew  her  slight  figure  up,  and,  putting 
his  arm  about  her  neck  to  rest  on  her 
shoulders,  she  summoned  all  her  untried 
strength  to  help  the  wounded  young 
giant  to  a  place  of  safety.  Slowly,  pain- 
fully, they  made  the  short  journey  back  ; 
and  when  they  reached  the  banana 
grove  Likuku  was  glad  to  summon  aid 
from  the  huts,  she  was  so  exhausted. 

"  Carry  him  into  the  hut  of  the  Chief 
Iseke,"  she  said  to  the  men  who  ran  to 
help  her  ;  and  four  of  them  lifted  him 
up  in  their  arms. 

"Will  it  be  the  wish  of  the  Chief 
Iseke  ?  "  one  of  them  asked.  Likuku 
stamped  her  foot  angrily,  her  energy 
flaming  up  again  for  the  moment. 

"  Take  him  into  the  hut,"  she  cried. 
"  I  will  tell  my  father  what  he  has  done 
for  me  ;  if  he  does  not  wish  him  there 
then,  he  can  send  him  away."  And  she 
went  ahead,  with  the  men  following 
obediently  after  her. 

Likuku  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
old  chief,  and  when  he  heard  the  story 
of  the  danger  she  had  been  through  he 
stormed  with  rage,  and  Keema  was  car- 
ried into  the  hut,  and  the  Nganga,  the 
charm  doctor,  hurriedly  sent  for. 


The  women  clustered  about  inside  and 
out  of  the  hut,  telling  each  other  what 
they  knew  of  the  story  and  doing  what 
they  could  for  the  wounded  man,  who 
lay  on  a  mat,  half  unconscious  after  the 
effort  of  the  journey  back. 

Likuku  sat  quite  still  at  his  feet  watch- 
ing him  and  listening  painfully  for  the 
longed-for  approach  of  the  Nganga,  till 
at  last  he  came,  the  jangling  of  the  iron 
bells  he  wore,  to  announce  his  presence, 
soimding  a  relief  to  the  child. 

Gravely,  impressively  he  entered  the 
hut,  a  woven  pocket,  holding  his  wonder- 
working material,  slung  over  his  left 
shoulder.  In  a  deep,  husky  voice  he 
asked  a  few  questions,  and  then  solemnly 
waved  a  cane  rattle  filled  with  beans 
over  his  patient's  head,  Likuku  watching 
him  anxiously  as  he  went  on  examining 
the  wounds,  streaking  his  own  counte- 
nance with  various  colored  chalks,  and 
finally  laying  the  dampened  leaves  of 
healing  herbs  upon  the  wounds  and  bind- 
ing over  them  other  leaves,  with  fibre 
threads.  Then  with  a  few  more  mysteri- 
ous passes  over  the  prostrate  champion 
he  withdrew,  speaking  the  one  word — 
"  To-morrow." 

He  did  not  succeed  in  getting  very 
far  though;  outside  of  the  door  he  was 
besieged  with  demands  for  charms  of 
protection  against  the  expected  peril 
that  threatened  the  little  village,  of 
Mpona.  The  attempt  to  capture  Likuku 
was  a  warning  to  it  that  its  dreaded  ene- 
mies the  Lufembe  were  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  there  was  no  time  to  waste 
in  making  read}^  for  an  attack. 

All  was  confusion  without.  The 
stockade  was  being  put  in  repair  ; 
trails  leading  to  the  village  studded 
with  hardwood  spikes  ;  the  canoes  and 
ivor}',  the  Balolo's  wealth,  had  to  be 
hidden  awa)"  ;  heads  of  spears  sharp- 
ened and  placed  ready  at  hand,  and 
sentinels  stationed  along  the  stockade, 
prepared  to  shower  down  their  iron- 
tipped  spears  at  the  least  sign  of  the 
enemy's  presence,  at  the  snapping  of  a 
twig  beneath  a  stealthy  foot  or  the  mut- 
tered curse  of  a  prowling  raider  who 
chanced  to  step  upon  the  spiked  way  ; 
while  at  intervals  the  tapping  of  the 
signal  drum,  giving  the  message  over 
and  over  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
take as  to  its  meaning,  sent  its  notes  of 
warning  to  the  nearest  settlements. 

In  the  meantime,  while  these  prep- 
arations for  defense  were  going  on,  the 
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women  inside  of  the  Chief  Iseke's  hut 
were  huddled  together,  talking-  in  low 
excited  tones  and  listening  to  the  sounds 
that  came  to  them  from  without.  Keema 


of  the  other  women  ;  and  in  contrast  to 
her  short  uneventful  life  the  peril  and 
excitement  of  the  last  few  hours  made 
the  child  herself  feel  more  of  a  woman. 


"  ARNI   LORI,"    SHE   REPEATED   AFTER    HIM.       {p.    40.) 


was  dozing  and  moaning  at  times,  though 
evidently  easier,  and  Likuku  still  kept 
watch  beside  him. 

As  heroine  of  the  adventure  she  had 
acquired  a  sudden  dignity  in  the  eyes 


At  last  the  young  huntsman  fell 
into  a  heavy  sleep,  and  the  girl  left 
him  to  go  over  nearer  the  fire  and  throw 
herself  wearily  down,  but  the  women 
gathered  about  her.     "  Tell  us  yourself 
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how  it  happened,"  one  of  them  said  ; 
and  the  tired  child  went  over  the  story 
again. 

"  A  long  while  ago,"  she  began,  rais- 
ing herself  on  her  elbow,  and  in  the  Ba- 
lolo  manner,  going  back  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  find  a  beginning  for  her  story,"  a 
long  while  ago,  before  I  can  remember, 
when  Keema  was  brought  here  a  little 
slave  boy,  and  the  swinging  bridge  that 
he  was  crossing  broke  and  he  fell  in  the 
river,  he  was  drowned  because  he  was 
too  weak  to  swim.  No."  And  all  the 
women  said  "  No  "  with  her.  "  No,  he 
was  not  drowned  ;  he  was  already  as 
strong  as  most  men,  then;  and  now  does 
he  not  bring  us  more  buffalo  meat  than 
any  of  the  other  hunters  ?  "  The  women 
assented.  "  Did  he  not  kill  Muntula, 
that  rogue  elephant,  that  came  night 
after  night  to  destroy  our  banana  grove, 
when  all  the  other  men  were  afraid  ? " 
There  was  a  murmur  of  dissent  from 
the  audience,  but  Likuku  stood  up  and 
said  firmly  :  *'  If  they  were  not  afraid 
why  did  not  someone  else  kill  the  ele- 
phant ?  To-day  Keema  fought  a  terrible 
Lufembe,  but  I  knew  he  would  conquer 
him!  "     Her  voice  rang  with  exultation. 

The  women  looked  at  her  with  awe. 
She  was  standing  with  clenched  hands 
and  blazing  eyes  in  the  light  of  the  fire, 
which  flared  up  every  once  in  a  while 
and  then  half  hid  her  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke  that  made  its  way  up  through 
the  interstices  in  the  roof  of  the  hut. 
"  I  had  finished  my  work  in  the  planta- 
tion," she  went  on  more  calmly,  "  in 
the  morning,  and  after  midday  I 
danced  with  the  girls  under  the  plum- 
tree,  and  then  went  to  swing  in  a  net  of 
vines  at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  When  I 
started  home  a  big  Lufembe  caught  me 
in  his  arms  and  ran  far,  far  into  the 
forest  with  me  ;  and  then  I  heard  Kee- 
ma coming.  And  the  big  Lufembe  put 
me  down  when  he  saw  how  strong  a 
man  he  had  to  fight,  and  Keema  fought 
him  till  the  big  Lufembe  was  glad  to 
run  away.  So  we  came  home  together, 
and  now  I  am  going  to  take  care  of  him 
until  he  can  hunt  again," — there  was  a 
sound  of  some  new  excitement  outside, 
— "or  until  the  Lufembe  kill  us  both," 
she  ended  passionately,  and  went  over 
once  more  to  Keema's  side. 

IL 

A  false  alarm  of  an  attack,  occasioned 
by  a  goat  breaking  loose  and  rushing 


around  the  outer  edge  of  the  stockade, 
the  men  working  untiringly  ;  so  the 
night  wore  away,  and  the  morning  came 
to  dawn  on  the  settlement  well  pre- 
pared for  the  enem}^ ;  yet  no  advance 
was  made. 

For  several  days  the  village  remained 
in  a  state  of  barricade,  waiting,  and 
finally  scouting  parties  were  sent  out 
to  reconnoitre,  and  brought  back  the 
report  of  burnt  -  out  camp  -  fires  and 
the  tracks  of  a  big  band's  departure. 
The  raiders  had  found  their  enemy  too 
well  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
attempted  capture  of  Likuku,  that  had 
put  them  on  their  guard,  had  turned 
out  a  blessing  for  the  whole  settlement. 
Still,  day  and  night  for  another  week  a 
few  warriors  patrolled  the  approaches 
to  the  village,  which,  with  no  signs  of  a 
return  of  the  hostile  tribe,  gradually  re- 
lapsed into  its  former  tranquil  state  of 
mind. 

Keema  recovered  rapidly  and  was 
soon  his  old,  hardy,  happy-go-lucky  self 
again  ;  but  to  Likuku  life  had  never 
been  the  same  since  that  fateful  hour 
in  the  wood.  To  her,  Keema,  whom 
she  had  faithfully  nursed  in  gratitude 
for  her  rescue,  was  a  hero.  She  would 
allow  no  one  to  wait  on  him  but  her- 
self. When  he  went  back  to  his  old 
quarters  she  was  disconsolate  for  a  day; 
on  the  next,  when  he  brought  her  a  fine 
guinea-fowl  he  had  winged  in  the  forest, 
the  day  took  on  a  brilliancy  hitherto 
unknown  to  her.  Gradually  the  two 
had  become  attached  to  each  other  ; 
bound  together  first  by  simple,  natural 
gratitude,  hour  by  hour  this  grew  into 
love,  having  the  spur  of  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  before  it  could  bring  them 
any  lasting  happiness. 

He  was  a  slave,  not  an  ordinary  one, 
or  looked  upon  as  such,  for  his  dar- 
ing and  success  among  a  people  with 
whom  these  qualities  are  venerated,  had 
brought  him  a  certain  freedom  and  won 
for  him  the  regard  of  the  Chief  Iseke  ; 
but  Likuku  was  the  chief's  own  daugh- 
ter, and  with  the  Balolo,  a  marriage  is 
a  question  of  dower,  as  with  some  of 
the  civilized  world,  onl}-^  the  dower  must 
come  from  the  man  to  the  bride's  par- 
ents. Iseke 's  favorite  daughter  would 
have  to  be  paid  well  for.  Keema  knew 
this  ;  but  the  big,  simple  fellow  poured 
out  his  love  unstintedly.  Watching  her 
working  in  the  field,  preparing  some 
savory  dish  for  the  old  chief,  dancing 
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with  unconscious  grace  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  he  saw  her  the  brightest 
jewel  of  this  dusky  settlement  ;  he  knew 
nothing  of  safety  in  flight,  and  he  could 
not  have  gone  if  he  would.  He  beheld 
her  day  after  day,  in  rapturous  misery. 
When  sometimes  the  girls  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  evening  to  sing  the  rhyth- 
mical native  songs,  he  would  hear  Li- 
kuku's  clear  sweet  voice  as  if  none  other 
were  singing,  and  he  would  long  to 
steal  her  away,  as  he  would  carry  off 
some  golden-throated  bird  of  the  forest, 
to  be  his  own  forever. 

He  showed  his  love  as  best  he  could  ; 
he  brought  her  his  choicest  game  ;  he 
delighted  to  see  her  wear  some  bangle 
or  anklet  that  he  gave  her,  brighter  than 
any  of  the  others  had  ;  but  the  gift  that 
Likuku  seemed  to  prize  the  most  was  a 
little  pouch  made  of  the  skin  of  a  leop- 
ard that  he  had  killed,  and  which  she 
alwavs  wore  hung  about  her  neck  at- 
tached to  a  leather  lace  and  filled  with 
charms  the  Nganga  had  given  her. 

She  was  quite  sure  of  his  love,  though 
as  yet  he  had  said  little  of  it,  and  she 
rejoiced  in  it,  and  bloomed  under  the 
new  influence.  At  times  her  deep  lu- 
minous eyes  grew  exquisitely  tender ; 
at  times  they  glowed  with  passionate 
jealousy,  and  told  him  a  hundred  things 
from  teasing  indifference  to  trusting 
love. 

Early  one  morning,  a  few  weeks 
after  Likuku 's  adventure,  the  distant 
rattle  of  a  signal  drum  threw  the  little 
settlement  into  a  fresh  state  of  alarm. 
The  women  hearing  it  hurried  in  from 
the  fields,  the  men  from  their  work,  and 
in  iDreathless  silence  they  waited,  listen- 
ing to  the  far-off  tapping  of  the  wooden 
drum,  whose  two  distinct  notes  and  the 
intervals  at  which  they  were  struck 
formed  a  code  of  signals  by  which  a 
warning  message  could  be  heard  for 
several  miles.  "  A  white  man  is  com- 
ing in  a  boat  with  guns — a  white  man 
is  coming  in  a  boat  with  guns."  This 
was  the  completed  message.  Tchecheri, 
the  most  expert  of  the  signalmen,  with 
shut  eyes  and  bent  head,  listened  until 
the  raessage  was  again  repeated.  He 
had  been  the  first  to  hear  the  faint  dis- 
tant tapping,  and  caught  its  import  as 
truly  as  if  the  very  words  had  been 
spoken  to  him. 

The  news  was  alarming,  but  not  of 
necessity  disastrous.  Once  or  twice  be- 
fore,  a  white  man,  also  carrying  that 


marvelous  killing  gun,  had  entered  the 
settlement,  traded  some  cloth  for  food, 
and  then  vanished.  The  white  man 
alone,  though  the  possessor  of  mysteri- 
ous powers,  was  not  to  be  feared — that 
is,  up  to  this  time  he  had  never  exer- 
cised these  powers  against  them  ;  but 
now  he  was  coming  with  an  armed 
force,  and  they  knew  not  what  they 
might  have  to  encounter. 

They  had  not  much  time  to  decide 
what  would  be  their  best  course,  for  a 
lookout  suddenly  broke  in  on  their  ex- 
cited talk  by  rushing  up  with  the  news 
that  the  boat  was  already  in  sight.  The 
natives  crowded  down  to  the  stockade, 
from  which  they  could  watch  its  ap- 
proach, grasping  their  spears  ready  for 
an)^  treachery,  and  yet  eager  as  children 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  stranger. 

The  boat  rapidly  rounded  the  point 
which  had  concealed  it  until  now,  belch- 
ing forth  smoke  and  churning  the  water 
with  an  ominous  rumble.  Nearer  it 
drew  to  the  settlement,  and  now,  shrill 
and  clear,  gave  out  a  long  wailing  whistle 
that  startled  the  watchers  into  new  ter- 
ror. A  few  rods  from  the  shore  the 
steamer  came  to  anchor,  and  then  the 
white  man,  easily  distinguished  from 
his  black  crew,  standing  in  the  bow, 
spoke  to  the  natives  fairly  well  in  their 
own  tongue.  "  We  mean  peace,"  he 
said;  "I  have  come  as  a  friend — I  have 
come  to  trade,  not  to  fight." 

The  natives,  still  huddled  behind  the 
stockade,  made  no  response.  They  were 
too  wary  to  be  enticed  out  by  a  few 
pleasant  overtures. 

"  I  cannot  trade  with  you  hidden  away 
there,"  he  went  on.  *' Now  see" — he 
waved  a  bright  piece  of  cloth  from  the 
deck — "  I  have  beautiful  cloth  to  trade 
with;  and  look  at  these  necklaces  " — he 
lifted  half  a  dozen  strings  of  different 
colored  beads  and  shook  them  so  they 
glistened  in  the  sunlight.  "  I  will  give 
a  present  to  the  first  man  who  will 
come  out  and  get  it,"  he  finished,  and 
stretched  out  the  beads  alluringly.  At 
this  the  natives  gathered  in  little  groups 
and  talked  excitedly  among  themselves 
as  to  the  advisability  of  trusting  the 
strange:-,  but  Keema,  more  daring  than 
the  others,  waited  no  longer  for  the 
red  tape  of  a  general  decision.  Boldly 
leaving  the  gate  of  the  stockade,  he 
bounded  down  the  steep  river-bank, 
launched  a  small  dugout  and  rapidly 
paddled  over  to  the  side  of  the  boat 
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The  white  man  smiled  upon  him, 
shook  him  by  the  hand  and  gave  him  the 
piece  of  cloth;  and  he  returned  to  shore 
quite  unharmed,  as  his  companions  dis- 
covered, and  considerably  richer  for  his 
hardihood. 

In  this  manner  was  the  ice  broken  be- 
tween the  stranger  and  Mpona  on  that 
sultry  day,  for  others  soon  followed 
Keema's  example;  and  then  the  white 
man  by  invitation  came  ashore,  and  the 
natives  crowding  about  him  showed 
themselves  most  friendly  and  eager  to 
trade,  quickly  losing  all  distrust  of  the 
stranger,  though  his  whistling,  hissing 
boat  was  quite  another  matter,  which 
they  still  regarded  dubiously.  So  for- 
midable and  well-armed  a  craft  had 
never  been  seen  on  the  Malinga  River 
before.  It  was  a  fifty-foot  stern-wheeler, 
which  had  been  sent  over  in  pieces  and 
put  together  on  the  Upper  Congo  for 
Robard  the  white  man's  use  in  explor- 
ing the  commercial  prospects  of  the 
upper  river  and  its  branches  in  behalf 
of  a  trading  company. 

Robard  had  spent  several  years  before 
this  in  Central  Africa  out  of  pure  love  of 
adventure  and  exploration,  but  after  his 
return  to  America  he„  had  met  with  re- 
verses in  fortune  and  had  accepted  the 
first  promising  proposition  for  work  that 
had  come  to  him.  This  was  the  offer  from 
the  trading  company,  who  knew  him  to 
be  thoroughly  fitted  by  temperament 
and  long  experience  with  the  natives  to 
procure  the  information  they  needed. 

He  had  been  two  years  already  at 
work,  and  was  nearing  the  completion 
of  his  task.  A  breakdown  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  boat  had  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  lay  off  somewhere  for  several 
days;  and  attracted  b)'-  its  position  and 
the  report  he  had  heard  of  Mpona  he 
decided  to  remain  in  its  shelter  if  the 
natives  proved  friendly.  There  was  no 
longer  any  question  of  this.  He  spent 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day  in  chatting 
amiably  with  the  head  men  of  the  vil- 
lage, answering  their  many  questions, 
and  getting  what  information  he  could 
in  regard  to  the  settlements  further  up 
the  Malinga;  and  finally  won  their  abso- 
lute confidence  by  proposing  to  enter 
into  blood  brotherhood  with  the  Chief 
Iseke. 

It  was  night,  however,  before  they  at- 
tempted to  perform  this  important  cere- 
mony; it  was  altogether  too  enjoyable 
•an   affair  not   to  wait  for  a  propitious 


hour,  and  they  delayed  it  until  the  even- 
ing meal  had  been  disposed  of  and 
the  whole  village  had  gathered  about 
to  witness  it.  The  river  murmured 
mysteriously  beneath  a  moonless  sky; 
behind  the  huts  the  forest  rose,  an  im- 
penetrable wall  of  darkness;  but  there 
was  a  blaze  of  light  about  Iseke's  hut, 
and  the  flaring  torches  lit  distinctly  the 
shining  forms  and  eager  faces  gathered 
in  a  circle  about  the  principals  in  the 
event. 

The  ceremony  began  with  a  native 
making  a  slight  cut  in  Robard's  left 
arm  with  a  primitive  razor,  and  one  of 
Robard's  men  did  the  same  for  the 
chief;  then  while  the  two  assistants 
rubbed  the  wounded  arms  together  to 
mingle  their  blood,  they  enumerated  the 
duties  this  new  relationship  involved. 
Iseke's  relations  were  the  white  man's 
relations;  in  war,  in  sickness,  in  want, 
they  were  to  help  each  other;  and  chant- 
ing again  the  solemn  words  as  wit- 
nesses the  natives  about  them  ratified 
the  compact  of  peace  between  the  two 
chiefs  and  their  retainers. 

After  the  cereinony  the  whole  village 
gave  itself  up  to  a  night  of  gaiety.  Bon- 
fires were  lighted,  setting  the  length  of 
the  single  street  before  the  huts  aglow; 
the  bowl  of  palm-wine  flowed  unstint- 
edly, the  native  orchestra  of  drums,  rude 
stringed  instruments  and  castanets  beat 
out  a  wild  but  harmonious  medley  of 
sounds  with  a  swinging  rhythm,  and 
singing  to  it  and  madly  dancing,  the 
natives  whirled  in  the  flaring  light. 
Their  spirits  seemed  inexhaustible,  and 
long  before  the  revelers  tired  the  prin- 
cipals withdrew,  the  old  warrior  worn 
out  with  many  years  of  life,  and  Robard 
weary  with  a  hard  day's  work;  the  white 
man  falling  asleep,  like  a  little  child,  in 
the  hut  of  his.  new-made  brother,  the 
Chief  Iseke. 

III. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Robard  that  at 
this  time  he  had  come  upon  such  a 
friendly  settlement,  for  the  day  after 
his  arrival  several  of  his  Zanzibaris  who 
had  been  ailing  were  too  ill  to  work  ; 
and  needing  rest  himself,  he  determined 
to  remain  in  Mpona  until. his  men  should 
be  in  good  condition  again  and  he  him- 
self had  thoroughly  recuperated.  He 
wanted  also  to  add  to  the  number  of  his 
force,  and  having  to  choose  carefully, 
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he  thought  the  opportunity  a  favorable 
one  for  selecting  the  sort  of  men  he 
needed,  men  of  pluck  and  who  could  be 
depended  upon. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  he  was 
sitting  one  morning  high  up  on  the 
bank  that  sloped  down  to  the  river.  He 
had  chosen  a  shady  spot  from  which  he 
could  watch  the  men  repairing  the  boat 
below.  He  was  tired  ;  he  had  been  at 
work  himself  since  early  daybreak,  and 
he  enjoyed  the  moment  of  rest  and 
smoked  his  pipe  with  a  keen  relish,  but 
when  it  went  out  he  forgot  to  refill  it, 
for  his  glance  had  wandered  from  the 
men,  across  the  tranquil  river,  to  the 
misty  woods  on  the  other  side, 'and  he 
sat  there  idly  whistling  and  dreaming  : 
seeing  in  his  dream,  the  blue  far-off  hills 
of  Virginia. 

Likuku  who  was  attending  just  out- 
side of  the  hut  to  some  household  affairs, 
heard  him,  and  the  smooth  flowing  mel- 
ody that  he  whistled  fell  strangely  on 
her  ears  ;  it  was  unlike  any  of  the  songs 
she  knew.  She  had  all  the  passionate 
fondness  of  her  race  for  music,  and  she 
listened,  fascinated,  to  this  new,  to  her, 
development  of  it.  She  grabbed  up  her 
young  brother  of  six  who  was  playing  on 
the  ground  by  her,  and  sitting  him  down 
on  a  bench  near  the  big  earthen  cook- 
ing-jar on  the  fire  in  front  of  the  hut, 
she  bade  him  stir  the  mixture  it  held 
every  time  it  boiled  up  to  a  certain  mark 
she  showed  him,  and  not  to  leave  till 
she  returned.  Off  she  sped  with  a  light 
step,  and  then  a  more  lagging  one  as 
she  neared  the  white  man. 

He  was  looking  intently  now  at  some- 
thing he  held  in  the  hollow  of  his  two 
hands  ;  and  as  she  approached  she  saw 
him  lean  his  face  down  to  it,  and  being 
quite  close  to  him,  her  quick  ear  caught  a 
sound  that  she  would  have  called  a  little 
chirp  of  the  lips. 

As  he  heard  her  step  or  felt  her  near 
he  slipped  what  he  had  been  holding 
into  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and 
looking  up,  motioned  her  to  his  side. 

She  walked  shyly  up  to  him.  "  I  heard 
you  whistling,"  she  said,  reassured  by 
the  kind  gray  eyes  which  softened  his 
otherwise  stern  face ;  "  it  was  very 
pretty." 

"  Thank  you,"  he   answered.    "  Come 

and  sit  here  in  the  shade  beside  me." 

He   did  not    remember  having   seen 

'  this  trim  little   savage   before.     "  Will 

you   smoke  ? "     Likuku   sat   down   and 


graciously  accepted  a  pipe,  filled  it  skill- 
fully from  the  pouch  he  offered,  and 
under  its  peaceful  influence,  found  all 
her  shyness  vanishing. 

"  Will  you  whistle  that  tune  for  me 
again  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  should  like  to 
learn  it." 

"What  was  it?  Let  me  see.  Oh 'Annie 
Laurie.'  You  like  it,  do  you  ?  So  do  I  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  I  know."  And  he 
whistled  it  for  her  in  his  best  style. 
When  he  finished  she  hummed  the  last 
few  bars  almost  correctly  after  him. 

"  How  quickly  you  learn,"  he  said, 
surprised.  "  You  are  fond  of  music,  are 
you  not  ? "     Likuku  nodded. 

"  Perhaps  you  were  with  those  girls 
that  I  listened  to  singing  last  night  ?  " 

Likuku  nodded  again. 

"  Couldn't  you  sing  me  one  of  those 
same  songs  now  ? " 

Likuku  removed  the  pipe  from  her 
mouth,  blew  the  smoke  slowly,  medita- 
tively from  her  pursed  lips,  and  then 
without  further  hesitation  began  the 
characteristic  air  "  Kuma  Kuma  Kuma 
Ndendio." 


Robard  was  charmed.  "  That  is  a 
fine  song  too.  I  tell  you  what  we  will 
do  ;  you  will  teach  me  that,  and  I  will 
teach  you  'Annie  Laurie.'  " 

"  'Arni  Lori,' "  she  repeated  after  him 
in  her  soft  southern  voice,  with  no 
conception  of  its  meaning  ;  and  then 
laughed  delightedly.  "We  will  make  it 
a  trade,"  she  said.  And  so  their  friend- 
ship began. 

"  You  understand  my  song,"  she  went 
on  again,  "  for  you  know  how  to  speak 
as  we  do;  but  what  is  the  story  of 
yours  ? " 

A  little  wistful  look  had  crept  into 
her  eyes,  which  touched  him.  Robard 
had  to  think  a  moment;  up  to  this  time 
he  had  regarded  the  sweet  Scotch  song 
as  simply  a  piece  of  crystallised  senti- 
ment, which  he  now  had  to  analyse. 

" Oh  !  "  he  said,  "it  is  all  about  a  girl 
named  Annie  Laurie.  By  the  way,  what 
is  your  name?"  "Likuku"  she  an- 
swered, smiling  brightly  again. 

"  Likuku  ?  It  makes  me  think  of  a 
bird.  Well,  to  go  back  to  Annie  ;  she  was 
a  true  lovable  girl,  with  eyes  as  blue 
as  the  skies."  Likuku  looked  up.  "  How 
queer,"  she  said.     "  And  her  skin  was 
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as  white  as  " — he  could  not  say  snow  to 
this  tropical  little  maid,  so  he  turned 
up  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  a  bit,  where 
his  arm  was  not  so  tanned  as  his  face 
and  hands.  "  Her  skin  was  much  whiter 
than  that,  and  altogether  she  was  very 
beautiful."  Likuku  looked  still  more 
doubtful.  "And — and  she  had  a  very 
sweet  voice,  like  the  wind  sighing 
through  the  trees."  "The  wind  fright- 
ens me  sometimes,"  murmured  Likuku. 

He  feared  he  was  not  making  a  very 
attractive  picture  in  the  girl's  mind,  so 
he  gave  it  up  and  finished  desperately, 
"  And  at  the  end  of  every  verse  the  man 
who  sings  the  song  says  that  if  need  be 
he  would  willingly  die  for  her." 

"  How  strange,"  said  Likuku  ;  "  there 
are  so  many  girls." 

"  Do  you  not  love  anyone  well  enough 
to  die  for  him  ? "  he  asked.  The  girl 
shook  her  head  ;  but  her  eyes  blazed 
with  sudden  fire,  that  was  quenched  with 
two  tears.  "  I  must  run  back  and  let 
little  Jumbi  off  to  play,"  she  said. 
"  Good-bye." 

That  evening  when  Keema  brought 
her  his  almost  daily  present  of  game,  Li- 
kuku begged  him  to  take  it  over  to  the 
white  man's  hut. 

"  Don't  you  care  for  it  ? "  he  asked, 
quite  disappointed. 

Likuku  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on 
the  big  fellow's  arm.  "  Yes,  Keema,  but 
the  white  man  talked  so  kindly  to  me 
this  morning  that  I  want  him  to  have  it. 
I  did  not  quite  understand  everything 
he  said,  but  I  shall  ask  him  more  an- 
other time."  And  Keema  went  obedi- 
ently over  to  Robard's  hut,  his  heart 
warming  more  than  ever  to  him  because 
he  had  been  kind  to  Likuku. 


IV. 


At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Robard's 
Zanzibaris  were  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion, the  steamer  was  in  perfect  repair, 
and  he  himself  so  thoroughly  rested 
that  he  determined  to  employ  the  re- 
maining days  of  his  stay  in  hunting  the 
big  game  in  the  forest  back  of  the  river. 
He  had  had  good  luck  with  birds  and 
small  game,  plentiful  in  the  neighbor- 
hood during  the  dry  season,  and  several 
thrilling  encounters  with  the  buffaloes 
that  came  to  drink  at  the  river  ;  but  the 
natives  were  now  again  in  need  of  a 
fresh  supply  of  meat,  and  he  resolved 
if  possible  to  procure  an  elephant  for 


them.  Keema  always  accompanied  him 
on  the  hunting  expeditions  ;  a  mutual 
liking  and  respect  had  at  once  sprung 
up  between  the  two,  for  under  the  soft- 
ening touch  of  civilization  lay  a  spirit 
of  reckless  daring  in  Robard,  and  curb- 
ing the  savage  in  Keema  was  an  instinct- 
ive loyalty  to  those  he  loved,  that  en- 
nobled his  passionate  untutored  heart. 

The  desired  occasion  was  not  long 
waited  for.  At  dawn  one  morning 
Robard  was  roused  from  sleep  by 
Keema,  who  told  him  that  a  herd  of 
elephants  had  been  drinking  at  the  river 
in  the  night,  and  that  if  they  started  at 
once  they  would  probably  come  upon 
them  at  noon  during  their  hours  of  rest. 
Robard  hurriedly  rose  and  dressed,  arm- 
ing himself  with  gun  and  revolver,  giv- 
ing Keema  also  an  extra  Martini  and 
cartridge  belt  to  carry  for  him.  No  one 
in  the  village  knew  of  their  departure, 
and  they  hoped  to  secure  at  least  one  of 
the  herd  as  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the 
settlement. 

Once  on  the  trail  of  the  herd,  it  was 
easily  followed.  A  broad  swath  marked 
their  way  through  the  forest,  like  the 
waves  rolling  back  for  the  Israelites  to 
pass — uprooted  trees  and  trampled  bush 
showing  the  strength  of  this  moving 
army. 

Keema  judged  from  their  tracks  there 
must  be  between  sixty  and  seventy  of 
them.  These  showed  too  that  the  herd 
had  kept  well  together  for  several  hours; 
but  toward  noon,  when  the  hunters 
hoped  to  come  upon  them  resting,  the 
tracks  scattered,  and  it  was  nearly  three 
before  the  cracking  of  branches  and  the 
heavy  sighing  of  the  great  brutes  told 
them  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
part  of  the  herd.  They  crept  on, 
stealthily  nearing  the  herd,  until  at  last 
through  the  thick  brush  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  huge  form  moving  slowly 
forward  away  from  them.  Nearer  and 
nearer  they  crept,  not  fearing  discovery, 
as  the  wind  was  blowing  toward  them 
from  the  herd. 

Suddenly,  to  the  left  of  the  hunters, 
breaking  in  on  the  peaceful  feeding  of 
the  elephants,  there  was  a  terrific  crash 
and  a  furious  screaming  and  trumpet- 
ing ;  the  startled  elephants  in  front  of 
them  closed  in,  and,  thundering  and 
shrieking  like  a  thousand  Indians  armed 
for  war,  dashed  wildly  forward.  Keema 
turned  sharply.  "  That's  one  of  the 
leaders  in  trouble  ;  we  must  have  passed 
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some  of  the  herd,  and  they'll  be  here  in 
a  minute  after  him.  Follow  me,"  he 
cried. 

He  broke  his  way  as  best  he  could 
through  the  tangled  growth  at  one  side 
and  made  for  a  good-sized  tree  in  the 
direction  that  the  startling  crash  had 
come  from.  Here  he  waited  for  Robard 
first  to  climb  into  its  refuge,  and  had 
hardly  tiine  to  scramble  up  himself  when 
the  rest  of  the  herd  rushed  down  the 
path  where  the  two  men  had  just  stood, 
this  second  division  also  shrieking  and 
trumpeting  with  anger  and  fear  ;  the 
metallic  ring  of  the  sound  curiously 
bringing  back  to  Robard,  as  it  always 
did,  the  memory  of  a  certain  magnifi- 
cent brass  horn  which  a  distant  relative 
had  delighted  him  with  one  Christmas 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  but  which  had 
proved  anything  but  a  joy  to  his  imme- 
diate family. 

The  tree  shook  as  the  tornado  of 
brutes  swept  by,  following  now  the 
trumpeting  of  the  advance  herd,  but 
no  harm  came  to  the  hunters  hidden  in 
the  foliage;  and  when  it  was  passed,  the 
shrieking,  varied  with  the  cracking  of 
boughs  and  a  lashing  as  of  ropes  against 
a  mast,  still  continuing  at  their  left, 
Keema,  climbing  a  little  higher,  dis- 
covered the  cause  through  a  break  in 
the  forest. 

In  an  open  space  a  dozen  yards  away 
two  bull  elephants  were  engaged  in 
deadly  combat.  One  of  the  leaders  of 
the  herd  had  evidently  been  attacked 
by  a  wandering  bull,  an  old  warrior 
with  but  one  tusk  left;  the  other — the 
leader — a  tusker  also,  and  of  still  greater 
size. 

Keema  beckoned  to  Robard.  "  It  is 
the  rogue  Ilunga,"  he  whispered  hoarse- 
ly. "  He  will  kill  the  other  beauty; 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  stop  him." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Robard, 
pulling  himself  up  for  a  view,  and 
clutching  his  rifle,  aching  to  fire  though 
as  yet  neither  of  the  monsters  had  pre- 
sented a  favorable  shot 

"  You  will  see,"  said  Keema  ;  "watch 
how  cunning  he  is,"  and  Keema's  eyes 
seemed  starting  from  his  head  in  fas- 
cinated awe. 

Robard  watched  the  two  brutes,  parted 
for  a  moment,  then  rushing  with  low- 
ered head  and  enormous  outspread  ears 
at  each  other,  their  skulls  coming  to- 
gether with  stunning  force.  Recovering, 
they  would  back  away  again  and  lunge 


with  their  fearful  tusks,  and  standing  on 
their  hind  legs  fling  down  at  each  other, 
trumpeting  and  shrieking  with  frenzy, 
and  then  slashing  and  beating  with  their 
powerful  trunks. 

A  fair  fight  was  a  thing  dear  to 
Robard's  heart,  so  he  waited  a  moment 
with  lowered  gun,  hesitating  to  inter- 
fere, and  then,  afraid  of  losing  his  prize, 
he  determined  to  enter  the  contest.  He 
slipped  down  from  his  perch  and  crawled 
through  the  brush,  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  combatants.  Keema  followed  him 
noiselessly.  The  wind  was  still  in  their 
favor,  and  the  elephants  had  no  inkling 
of  their  approach. 

"  Shoot  the  leader,"  said  Keema.  "  It 
is  no  use  to  try  for  the  other." 

It  dawned  on  Robard,  even  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  that  the  sav- 
age regarded  the  wandering  elephant 
as  a  form  of  the  evil  spirit  the  Balalos 
feared,  and  believed  in  letting  him  alone. 

The  two  men  now  crept  out  from  the 
shelter  of  the  bush,  and  stood  in  the 
open  space  where  the  battle  was  raging; 
then  for  the  first  time  one  of  the  brutes 
became  aware  of  their  presence.  The 
leader,  facing  them,  startled  at  the  sight, 
drew  unwarily  back;  and  Ilunga,  as 
Keema  called  him,  like  a  clever  swords- 
man, took  advantage  of  the  opening  to 
give  him  a  sharp  thrust  with  his  one 
worn  tusk.  The  leader  gave  a  cry  of 
pain  and  staggered,  but  the  victory  was 
not  long  with  Ilunga,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment, presenting  a  good  shot,  Robard 
aimed  and  planted  a  ball  directly  be- 
hind his  huge  cocked-forward  ear.  It 
penetrated  his  brain,  and  dropping  on 
his  knees  he  rolled  over  dead. 

The  other  elephant  stood  stock-still 
for  an  instant,  paralyzed  before  this 
new  foe,  and  then  with  lowered  head 
and  brandishing  trunk,  prepared  to  rush 
forward  to  the  attack;  but  Keema,  who 
had  crept  close  behind  him,  drew  his 
keen,  heavy  knife,  and  at  that  instant 
brought  it  with  terrific  force  across  the 
hind  leg  of  the  brute,  completely  sever- 
ing the  back  sinew  and  disabling  him 
for  the  encounter.  He  swung  limply 
around,  and  Keema  sprang  aside,  while 
Robard  took  steady  aim  once  more,  and 
the  ball  went  crashing  into  the  great 
head,  though  he  had  to  fire  again,  this 
time  catching  him  above  the  eye,  before 
the  poor  creature  was  finished. 

They  were  not  so  far  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  settlement  as  Robard  sup- 
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posed.  Keema  believed  they  would  have 
time  to  return  to  the  village  and  tell  of 
their  good  fortune  and  get  back  with 
men  enough  to  carve  and  carry  home 
the  game  before  night.  The  young 
hunter  had  that  wonderful  instinct  of 
finding  his  way  to  a  known  point 
through  the  densest  forest,  and  so  after 
measuring  the  brutes  and  cutting  off 
the  tails  they  made  directly  for  the 
village.  From  forefoot  to  shoulder  the 
larger  measured  ten  feet  eight  inches, 
and  Ilunga  about  a  foot  less  ;  the  tusks, 
too,  of  the  leader  were  superb  and  un- 
usually well  matched. 

The  news  of  their  good  luck  fiew  like 
wildfire  among  the  natives  and  most  of 
the  population  of  the  village  started 
immediately  on  hearing  of  it  into  the 
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jungle,  carrying  baskets  to  bring  back 
the  longed-for  meat  for  the  great  feast 
it  would  provide.  Yet  with  all  their 
haste  the  young  moon  had  slipped  away 
and  the  stars  shone  bravely  down  be- 
fore, with  torches  and  singing,  they 
brought  their  loaded  baskets  home. 

"You  see,"  said  Robard  to  Keema  on 
the  way,  "there  was  no  evil  spirit  in 
Ilunga,  as  you  call  him,  or  if  there  was 
it  was  very  easily  gotten  rid  of." 

"  That  was  the  rogue  elephant  Ilunga 
without  a  doubt.  I  have  seen  the  old 
fellow  many  a  time  stealing  in  the 
plantations,  but  I  did  him  a  wrong — 
he  could  not  have  been  a  Moloki,  the 
evil  one,  and  if  I  had  known  that,  I 
should  have  tried  to  kill  him  long  ago." 
( To  be  concluded  tn  our  next.) 


h    A<^©iSRN    KlTe    aMIO    THE 
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LITTLE  or  nothing  is  really  known 
of  the  origin  of  kites  except  their 
antiquity. 

When  Kao  Tsu,  a  general  com- 
manding the  armies  of  Liu  Pang  some 
time  during  the  second  century,  chas- 
tised Chin  He,  Han  Sin,  founder  of  the 
Han  Dynasty,  planned  to  make  a  kite 
and  send  it  up  to  measure  the  distance 
of  the  palace.  This  tradition  would  in- 
dicate a  very  remote  origin  of  the  kite. 

Some  attribute  the  origin  or  invention 
of  the  kite  to  practical  purposes.  The 
best  authorities,  however,  regard  it  as 
of  ceremonial  or  religious  significance. 
The  kite  is  seen  in  Asia  to  retain  sug- 
gestions of  its  original  significance  as 
the  over-soul,  a  conception  akin  to  that 
of  the  use  of  the  kite-bird  as  the  em- 
blem of  the  soul  in  Ancient  Egypt. 

According  to  Mr.  Stewart  Culin,  Di- 
rector of  the  Museum  of  Archaeology 
and  Paleontology,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Koreans  attribute  the  in- 
vention of  the  kite  to  a  general  in 
the  war  with  Japan  four  hundred 
years  ago.  His  soldiers  were  dispirited 
by  reverses,  and  at  last  altogether  dis- 
couraged by  the  appearance  of  falling 
stars  in  the  sky.  He  then  made  a  kite, 
to  which  he  attached  a  small  lantern, 
and  sent  it  up  on  a  dark  night.     The 


soldiers  accepted  the  appearance  of  the 
light,  which  seemed  like  a  new  star,  as 
an  auspicious  omen  and  renewed  the 
struggle  with  increased  energy.  An- 
other story  is  told  of  a  Korean  general 
who  bridged  an  otherwise  impassable 
stream  by  the  flying  of  a  kite,  which 
lodged  in  a  tree.  He  pulled  a  strong 
cord  across  by  means  of  the  kite  string, 
and  continued  the  process  until  a  bridge 
was  constructed. 

In  Japan,  Ul  Shosetsu,  who  tried  to 
overthrow  the  Tokugawa  government 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  made  a 
large  kite  on  which  he  ascended  to 
overlook  the  castle  of  Yedo.  The  fa- 
mous robber  Ishikawa  Goemon,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  attempted  to  steal  the 
gold  from  the  fish  on  the  castle  of 
Nagoya  by  mounting  on  a  kite. 

Simple  kite-flying  in  Korea  is  quite 
secondary  to  kite-fighting.  Kite-flying 
is  practiced  chiefly  with  this  in  view, 
the  silk  strings  being  prepared  their 
entire  length  by  dipping  them  in  glue 
to  which  powdered  glass  or  porcelain 
has  been  added.  The  moment  that  two 
kite  -  strings  are  crossed  the  owners 
must  play  out  their  lines,  or  they  are 
immediately  cut  through. 

Of  all  kites,  there  are  few  more  in- 
teresting and  diversified  than  those  of 
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Malay.  The  Sultan  of  Johore  sent  to 
the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago 
no  less  than  fifteen  varieties  of  Malayan 
kites.  This  collection  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Archaeology  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 


/' 


tion,  and  considerable  interest  is  cent- 
ered in  the  result  of  its  work. 

Though  the  weather  experts  do  not 
hope  to  produce  a  full-fledged  flying  ma- 
chine, no  one  can  say  what  their  pre- 
liminary work  may  result  in. 


Much  investigation  is  now  going  on  in 
the  United  States,  having  for  its  object 
the  scientific  development  of  the  kite. 
Most  of  us  have  commonly  regarded 
the  kite  as  an  instrument  of  innocent 


Prof.  C.  F.  Marvin,  Professor  of 
Meteorology,  who  has  been  assigned 
the  directorship  of  this  new  work,  will 
surely  contribute  largely  to  the'  task 
devolving  upon  him  of  devising  kites 


sport  and  of  no  practical  value,  particu- 
larly from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
at  Washington  is  experimenting  in  this 
comparatively  new  field    of    investiga- 


of  such  forms  as  will  be  suitable  for  use 
in  the  intended  exploration  of  the  upper 
air.  The  object  of  developing  the  kite 
scientifically  is  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  temperature,  the  moisture, 
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wind  velocity  and  other  general  in- 
teresting- meteorological  conditions  per- 
tinent to  weather  work,  in  altitudes  of  a 
thousand  feet  or  more. 

A  pamphlet  just  issued,  entitled 
"  Kite  Experiments  at  the  Weather 
Bureau,"  by  Prof.  Marvin,  reviews  the 
course  to  be  pursued  and  invites  the  in- 
terest and  co-operation  of  the  public  in 
the  development  of  the  kite.       What  is 


effectiveness  of  the  other  ?  (c)  What 
length,  fore  and  aft,  is  the  most  effectual 
for  the  sustaining  surfaces  ?  (d)  What 
is  the  most  appropriate  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  bridle,  not  only  to  se- 
cure the  most  satisfactory  action  of  the 
kite  under  winds  of  variable  force,  but 
to  likewise  distribute  the  strain  upon 
the  framework,  so  that  lightness,  but 
yet  not  corresponding  weakness,  of  the 


Figs 
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desired  can  best  be  stated  in  Prof.  Mar- 
vin's words  :  To  ascertain  "  (ist)  What 
is  the  relative  lifting  power  in  a  given 
wind,  square  foot  for  square  foot,  of 
single-plane  kites  as  compared  with  the 
cellular  kites  ?  (2d)  In  cellular  kites  (a) 
How  near  can  the  lifting  surfaces  be  to 
each  other  without  detrimental  inter- 
ference? (b)  How  short  a  distance 
may  exist  between  the  forward  and 
after  cell  without  the  one  impairing  the 


construction  may  obtain  ?  (3d)  In  gen- 
eral, for  any  kite,  what  is  the  best 
angle  of  incidence  ?  (4th)  What  is  the 
loss  due  to  the  pervious  structure  of  the 
cloth,  as  compared  with  paper,  or  bal- 
loon fabric,  etc.?"  In  his  analysis,  Prof. 
Marvin  explains  the  principles  involved 
in  the  uses  of  the  kite  from  a  scientific 
standpoint. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Eddy,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  is 
well  known  to  those  interested  in  kites, 
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and  has,  with  a  modified  form  of  the 
Malay  kite,  popularly  known  as  the 
"  Eddy "  kite,  accomplished  in  New 
York  city  some  wonderful  results  in 
the  way  of  what  we  may  characterize 
as  altitudinous  photography. 

The  flying  of  kites,  aside  from  any 
scientific  importance  which  may  be  at- 
tached, is  really  a  very  fascinating  out- 
of-door  diversion.  There  is  hardly  one 
of  us  who  does  not  remember  with 
pleasure  earlier  periods  of  life,  when 
we  were  engaged  in  flying  kites  con- 
structed of  paper  stretched  upon  two 
or  three  sticks  according  to  form  de- 
sired. Whether  we  adopted  these  pro- 
pensities from  the  Chinese,  who  are, 
or  were,  inveterate  kite-flyers,  will  not 
be  discussed  here.  It  suffices  to  say 
that  kite -flying  at  one  time  enjoyed 
among  us  a  greater  popularity  than  at 
present.  This  condition  may  be  due  to 
the  awkward  and  unreliable  kite  with 
long,  cumbersome  tail  attachment  for- 
merly known  to  us. 

All  this  is  now  entirely  obviated.  The 
current  of  progress  has  produced  new 
forms  of  kites  having  no  tails,  and  fly- 
able  under  certain  wind  conditions  of 
about  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  fly 
one  of  our  modern  tailless  kites  of  cel- 
lular form,  and  those  who  have  a  desire 
for  easy,  out-of-door  amusement,  may 
indulge  and  gratify  themselves  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  making  and  flying 
of  a  good  kite,  and  through  the  concep- 
tion and  development  of  their  ideas 
may  produce  new  and  novel  features 
leading  eventually  to  the  production  of 
a  flying  machine.  This  thing  will  surely 
come,  and  too  many  experimenters  can- 
not be  occupied  at  once  at  what  prom- 
ises, in  its  accomplishment,  honor  and 
fortune  (the  latter,  if  not  for  the  invent- 
or, for  some  one  else,  as  is  usually  the 
case). 

According  to  Professor  Marvin,  kite- 
flying is  an  engineering  problem.  The 
success  of  the  flying  machine  is  surely 
so.  What,  then,  is  more  natural  than 
that  man  should  fly  through  the  devel- 
opment and  evolution  of  the  kite.  The 
successful  feats  of  flight  by  Lilienthal 
were  accomplished  with  a  machine  of 
great  magnitude  not  unlike  in  principle 
a  multi-plane  kite. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Hargrave,  of  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.,  Australia,  has  invented  a  flying 
machine  of  great  promise,  which  has  for 


its  mainstay  the  employment  of  the 
cellular  kite. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Potter  has  devised  a  marked 
modification  of  the  Hargrave  kite,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  fly  the 
cellular  kite,  which  is  regarded  by  some 
investigators  as  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Pot- 
ter is  one  of  the  weather  sharps  at  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Marvin  has  constructed 
and  flown  successfully  many  kites  of 
cellular  form.  One  of  his  particular  de- 
signs is  known  as  the  diamond  cellular 
kite. 

Interesting  myself  in  the  kite  work  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  I  produced  what 
is  known  as  the  Hunter  folding  winged 
kite,  using  the  Potter  one  as  a  base, 
with  the  idea  of  having  a  kite  which, 
when  not  in  use,  could  be  carefully  laid 
aside,  and  not  require  a  barn  to  store  it 
in  ;  also,  by  the  wing  attachments,  to 
offer  greater  sail  area,  or  sustaining 
surface,  with  a  considerably  smaller 
ratio  of  increased  weight  per  square  foot 
area.  In  the  Weather  Bureau  work  this 
kite  attained  the  highest  angular  eleva- 
tion of  all  tested  at  that  stage  of  the 
experiments. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  this 
kite  is  the  facility  with  which  it  is,  folded 
for  storing,  shipping,  or  conveniently 
carrying  it  to  a  desirable  location  for 
flying.  Ordinarily,  most  of  us  who  are 
employed  in  large  cities  do  not  possess 
a  suburban  residence,  hence,  any  sport- 
ive proclivities  we  may  possess  in  the 
line  of  desiring  to  fly  kites  cannot  be 
indulged.  We  are  thereby  handicapped 
to  some  extent.  The  construction  of 
the  diamond  cell  winged  kite  precludes 
all  this  inconvenience,  and  we  are  en- 
abled to  roll  up  a  kite  of  an  area  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  square  feet,  strap 
it  to  a  bicycle  or  carry  it  in  the  hand, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  are  beyond  the 
city  limits.  With  a  good  breeze  our  kite 
is  on  high.  We  are  beyond  the  restric- 
tions of  certain  police  regulations  per- 
taining to  kites  and  their  uses,  and  also 
away  from  the  telegraph  wires. 

These  conveniences  cannot  be  had 
even  in  the  use  of  some  other  of  our 
modern  kites,  not  to  mention  the  old- 
style  tail  kites. 

As  the  winged  kite  weighs,  according 
to  construction,  but  from  one  to  two 
pounds,  it  can  be  seen  that  lightness  is 
also  one  of  its  features.  Its  height  is 
four  feet  and  it  is  seven,  and  a  half  feet. 
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wide  ;  when  folded  it  makes  a  roll  four 
feet  long  by  about  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter.  There  are  other  kites  that 
will  fold  but  not  so  conveniently,  I  be- 
lieve. 

While  in  flight  this  kite  presents  to 
the  eye,  lineaments  that  are  very  pleas- 
ing, and  is  of  attractive  and  imposing 
form — so  much  so  that  interest  will  be 
excited  and  an  impetus  be  given  to  an 
outdoor  amusement.  A  little  inquiry 
will  develop  many  forms  which  may 
possibly  aid  in  the  advancement  and 
development  of  aerial  flight. 

On  December  22,  1896,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote aerial  navigation  was  introduced 
in  Congress,  which  proposes  to  appro- 
priate seventy  thousand  dollars  to  be 
distributed  to  three  investigators  for 
conducting  experiments. 

The  following  is  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  winged  kite.  The  accom- 
panying drawings,  prepared  by  the 
writer,  are  in  true  linear  perspective  in 
order  to  clearly  show  all  parts  of  frame, 
and  are  intended  to  thoroughly  instruct 
in  the  construction  of  the  kite.  Some 
other  writers  have  endeavored  in  their 
articles  to  explain  the  construction  of 
their  kites,  but  their  descriptions  are 
generally  inadequate.  If  this  descrip- 
tion is  accurately  followed  no  mistake 
is  possible. 

The  two  uprights  "  a  "  and  "  b  "  may 
be  one-fourth  by  three  -  fourths  of  an 
inch  in  their  diameters,  tapering  toward 
their  ends  as  shov/n  ;  the  uprights  "  c  " 
and  "  d  "  of  same  diameters,  and  taper- 
ing from  the  middle  of  the  portions 
within  the  cells  as  shown.  This  form 
considerably  lightens  these  sticks,  par- 
ticularly "  c  "  and  "  d,  "  which  in  the 
parts  without  the  cells  are  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  each  diameter  and 
serve  mainly  to  connect  the  two  cells. 
All  uprights  are  four  feet  long. 

The  short  struts  "  e  "  and  "  f "  are 
fifteen  inches  long,  and  are  one  fourth 
by  one-half  of  an  inch  in  their  diameters. 
The  long  strut  "  g  "  in  the  lower  cell  may 
be  one-fourth  by  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  its  diameters.  The  long  strut  "h  "  in 
the  top  cell  is  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  win^-  supports.  These  pieces 
taper  toward  their  extreme  ends  and  are 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
"  i."  The  diameters  of  the  ends  "  j  "  or 
the  ends  within  the  cells  may  be  one-half 
by  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  broad- 
est sides  of  these  sticks  are  offered  to 


the  eye  in  elevation,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  the  struts  "  e,"  "  f,"  and  "  g ''  ; 
the  idea  being  to  offer  the  narrowest 
edges  of  the  sticks  to  the  wind. 

The  struts  "  e,"  "  f,"  and  "  g  "  are  pro- 
vided with  bifurcated  or  forked  ends, 
and  the  pieces  "  k  "  are  not  taken  into 
account  in  the  measurements  given. 
The  detail,  Figure  2,  illustrates  the 
ends  of  the  struts  "e,  ""f,"and  "g." 
The  little  circles  indicate  the  position 
of  the  brads.  The  jaws  "k"  must  be 
securely  attached.  They  project  beyond 
the  ends  of  the  struts  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch,  and  taper  toward  their  lips 
as  shown. 

Assuming  the  wings  to  be  twenty- 
five  inches  wide,  the  device  or  hook 
"  1,"  fully  shown  in  Figure  3,  is  placed 
twenty-five  inches  plus  the  greatest  di- 
ameter of  the  uprights  "  c  "  and  "d  " — 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  —  from  the 
extreme  ends  "  i "  of  wing  supports. 
The  device  "1  "engages  with  the  uprights 
"  c  "  and  "  d  "  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  jaw  "  k  "  in  the 
strut  "g." 

Preferably  the  short  strut  "  f  "  is  first 
placed  into  position  in  the  lower  cell, 
followed  by  the  long  strut  in  the  same 
cell.  The  strut  "  e  "  is  next  inserted 
in  the  upper  or  top  cell.  The  wing  sup- 
ports are  now  thrust  through  from  the 
inside  into  the  apertures  in  the  cloth 
band,  causing  the  device  "  1 "  to  engage 
with  the  uprights  as  shown.  The  wing 
supports,  to  which  the  blocks  "m  "  are 
affixed  in  order  that  the  ends  "  j  "  of 
supports  abut  against  the  block,  are  now 
pressed  down,  first,  however,  causing 
one  stick  to  abut  against  .block  "m" 
affixed  to  opposite  stick.  The  free  stick 
is  then  pressed  into  position,  bearing 
against  its  opposing  block.  On  the  stick 
opposite  the  block  "m,"  is  provided  the 
wire  device  "  n,"  shown  in  Figure  4, 
which  is  thrown  into  position  around 
the  end  of  stick  "  j,"  which  is  notched  to 
receive  it.  This  firmly  locks  the  wing 
supports  together,  thus  forming  the 
strut  "  h "  in  top  cell.  If  one  is  not 
clever  enough  to  make  this  device  "  n," 
a  strong  piece  of  twine  permanently 
affixed  will  serve,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  wing  supports  be 
tightly  held  together.  At  the  points 
where  the  struts  intersect,  they  may  be 
tied  firmly  together,  or  small  blocks 
forming  jaws  be  secured  to  struts  "  e" 
and  "  f  "  to  receive  long  struts. 
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The  proper  lengths  of  long  struts  can- 
not be  definitely  stated  on  account  of 
the  unknown  tension  of  the  cloth  bands, 
but  they  are  approximately  thirty-seven 
inches.  They  may  be  more  or  less,  but 
certainly  of  sufficient  length  to  properly 
distend  cells.  The  devices  "  1 "  are  there- 
fore located  thirty-seven  inches  apart, 
more  or  less,  when  wing  supports  are 
locked  together,  or  of  the  same  distance 
apart  as  the  length  of  long  strut  in  lower 
cell.  Make  the  wing  supports  about  sixty 
inches  long,  affix  the  hooks  "  1 "  as  al- 
ready stated,  place  the  two  sticks  to- 
gether, or  side  by  side  as  they  will  be 
finally,  so  that  the  hooks  "  1  "  will  be 
thirty-seven  inches  apart,  and  then  affix 
blocks  "m,"  abutting  against  ends  of 
sticks.  The  wing  supports  pierce  the 
cloth  band  seven  and  one-half  inches 
from  either  edge,  or  exactly  in  its  center 
of  width.  The  extreme  ends  "  i "  of 
wing  supports   may  be   provided  with 
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sockets  of  metal,  about  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  having  a  screw  to 
pass  through  eyelets  in  wing  tips,  thence 
into  sockets.  Some  other  method  may 
be  more  conveniently  employed,  but  this 
is  very  handy. 

The  wings  are  sewed  to  the  uprights 
"  c  "  and  "  d  "  throughout  their  lengths, 
and  remain  so  when  kite  is  folded  or 
rolled.  It  requires  but  a  minute  or  two 
to  erect  or  knock-down  kite. 

The  cloth  cells  are  formed  of  an  end- 
less band  eighty  inches  long  and  fifteen 
inches  wide  when  their  edges  have  been 
hemmed,  and  are  drawn  tightly  over 
frame  and  tacked  with  about  sixteen 
tacks  to  a  cell.  The  materials  of  which 
the  bands  for  cells  are  formed  may  be 
of,  and  in  this  order  of  preference:  silk, 
nainsook,  cambric,  or  muslin. 

The  frame  may  be  made  of  white 
pine,  or  clear  spruce.  The  given  dimen- 
sions for  frame  insure  safe  construction, 
and  the  frame  is  calculated  to  stand  a 
heavy  strain,  but  it  may  be  made  a  little 
lighter  throughout  if  desired. 

The  bridle  ''p"  is  about  thirty-six 
inches  long  and  is  attached  as  shown. 
The  flying  string  which  is  of  cable-laid 
hemp  thread,  obtainable  at  or  through  a 
hardware  store,  is  about  one-twentieth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  attached 
to  bridle  at  a  point  at  right  angles  to 
the  perpendicular  of  the  kite,  or  about 
sixteen  inches  from  the  point  of  the 
bridle  attachment  at  top  cell.  Consider- 
able latitude  is  admitted  in  the  matter 
of  the  bridle;  it  may  be  longer  or  shorter 
than  stated  and  the  flying  line  may  be 
shifted  up  or  down  an  inch  or  two  in 
order  to  attain  a  proper  line  of  flight. 
In  scientific  kite-flying  such  a  bridle  is 
desired  as  will  admit  of  the  kite  auto- 
matically adjusting  itself  into  the  wind 
so  as  to  cause  a  continuous  ascension 
and  maintain  as  perpendicular  a  flying 
string  as  possible,  in  other  words,  to 
have  the  kite  fly  nearly  or  directly  over- 
head. Here  is  a  problem  not  yet  solved 
and  it  affords  a  chance  for  some  one. 

A  suitable  reel  is  shown  in  Figure  5, 
but  the  usual  form  of  winding  string  on 
a  stick  is  about  as  convenient.  About 
two  thousand  feet  of  string  will  yield 
plenty  of  amusement. 

The  tie  wires  "  o  "  diagonally  connect- 
ing the  uprights  "  a  "  and  "  b  "  must  be 
carefully  inserted.  They  are  intended 
to  draw  together  tightly  the  uprights 
into  the  jaws  of  the  short  struts. 
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The  uprights  may  be  placed  within 
the  jaws  or  ends  of  the  short  struts,  and 
the  whole  secured  firmly  on  the  top  of 
your  bench,  table,  or  floor  by  the  use  of 
cleats  arranged  in  a  true  rectangle  to  ac- 
commodate the  frame.  While  the  frame 
is  held  in  this  position  the  wires  may 
be  inserted  and  fastened  under  con- 
siderable tension,  to  be  equal  in  both 
wires. 

The  above-described  kite  contains  an 
area  of  about  twenty-five  square  feet. 
This  area  may  be  proportionally  in- 
creased for  kites  of  desired  larger  di- 
mensions. Two  or  more  kites  may  be 
flown  tandem  with  considerable  facility 
and  pleasure,  and  this  is  easily  done. 
The  first  kite  to  be  added  is  flown  on 
an  independent  string  of  about  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  end 
of  the  string  is  then  tied  to  the  main  line. 
Each  successive  kite  is  attached  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  with  the  whole 
aloft  an  interesting  condition  is  pre- 
sented. 

The  first  view  shows  the  position  of 
the  kite  in  flight,  which  is  about  hori- 
zontal. This  view  is  not  obtained  by 
the  person  flying  the  kite,  but  by  a  casual 
observer  stationed  to  one  side.  View 
No.  2  shows  the  kite  complete  and  ready 
for  flight,  elevated  to  a  position  a  few 
feet  above  the  ground. 


In  closing,  a  word  on  how  to  fly  a 
large  cell  kite  might  be  of  interest. 

Having  attached  the  flying  string, 
everything  else  being  ready,  the  kite  is 
removed,  preferably  by  a  second  person, 
to  a  distance  of  about  one  or  two  hun- 
dred feet ;  if  the  wind  be  very  light 
it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  it  away 
five  hundred  feet  or  more.  All  things 
in  readiness,  the  kite  is  tossed  into  the 
air  and  the  person  flying  takes  a  few 
rapid  steps  backward — don't  run — and 
the  kite  ascends.  In  a  strong  wind  the 
kite  may  be  started  immediately  at  the 
hand,  though  care  must  be  exercised 
that  you  pay  out  line  rapidly  and  evenly 
to  prevent  "  dodging,"  as  may  happen  in 
the  best-regulated  kite  ;  and  even  when 
the  kite  is  very  high,  should  a  strong 
gust  of  wind  overtake  it.  Experience 
will  teach  you  how  to  govern  the  kite 
when  it  is  aloft,  but  if  it  should  "  dodge," 
which  is  not  likely,  you  must  immedi- 
ately give  slack  string,  recovering  slowly 
so  as  not  to  allow  string  to  snap  ;  kite 
will  right  up  at  once  and  ascend  gradu- 
ally. The  kite  does  not  •'  work  "  into 
the  wind  as  tail  kites  generally  do,  but 
soars  in  a  direct  line  toward  the  zenith. 

In  landing  the  same  care  is  neces- 
sary as  in  launching,  and  when  very 
near  the  ground  you  must  govern  kite 
so  as  to  land  it  gently. 
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at  _  THERE  away 
to-morrow, 
Robert?  "I 
asked     the 
genial     proprietor 
of    the    shooting- 
lodge  at  the  "Black 
Banks,"  on  the 
evening  of  the  1 2th 
April    last,   as  we 
sat  round  the  fire, 
chatting  and  smok- 
ing ;    ever     and 
__  anon     pausing    to 

listen  to  the  storm 
outside  as  it  shook  our  habitation  to  its 
centre.  Continuing,  I  added,  "  I  am  for 
the  big  opening  if  the  storm  abates. 
The  geese  will  be  driven  in  to-night,  and 
will  make  for  the  first  water  they  can 
find  ;  that's  my  opinion." 


"  I  think  you  are  right,"  answered  the 
man  addressed.  "  I  would  advise  you 
and  Sam  to  take  the  two  tubs  and  sink 
as  close  to  the  edge  of  Goose  Harbor 
as  you  can.  With  twenty  wooden 
decoys  and  seven  live  birds  you  can 
make  a  good  set-out ;  that's  about  as 
much  as  you  can  haul." 

He  referred  to  a  piece  of  open  water 
about  two  miles  distant  in  a  straight 
line  across   the  ice  toward  Cascumpec. 

"  I'm  with  you,"  said  Sam,  a  young 
man  of  nineteen,  who  had  all  the  sport- 
ing instincts  of  his  father,  the  last 
speaker. 

Our  shooting-lodge  was  on  the  north 
side  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  nestled  in 
a  small  clearance  on  the  shore-front 
of  a  forest  some  six  or  eight  miles 
square.  We  were  not  within  sound  of 
human  habitation.    An  occasional  wild^ 
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cat  was  our  only  visitor.  The  house 
faced  Cascumpec  Narrows,  a  body  of 
water  extending'  from  Cascumpec  Bay 
to  Richmond  Bay,  and  lying  between 
the  land  and  a  continuous  stretch  of 
sand-hills,  which,  at  a  distance  out  from 
the  mainland  of  between  a  half  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile,  ran  parallel 
to  the  shore  some  twenty  miles. 

These  narrows,  the  water  in  which  is 
not  over  a  foot  in  depth  at  low  tide,  nor 
four,  at  high  tide,  have  been,  and  still 
are,  the  feeding-grounds  for  thousands 
of  geese,  brant,  and  duck  in  their  re- 
spective seasons.  Narrow  channels  run 
through  it  in  every  direction,  converg- 
ing at  different  points  where  they  have 
forced  an  outlet  through  the  sand-hills 
to  the  sea.  The  ice  formed  over  these 
channels  is  the  first  to  melt  away  in  the 
spring  ;  and  then  the  vast  ice-sheet,  in- 
cluding Cascumpec  and  Richmond  Bays, 
presents  a  peculiar  appearance.  These 
narrow  streams  of  open  water  running 
through  it  look  at  a  distance  like  the 
tentacles  of  a  huge  octopus  extending 
in  every  direction,  the  body  being 
formed  by  the  larger  piece  of  water 
where  the  streams  meet. 

It  is  alongside  the  openings  thus  made 
that  the  goose-shooter  plants  his  rig, 
using  floating  decoys  when  the  ice  is 
solid  enough  to  permit  his  sinking  his 
tub  close  to  the  edge,  but  when  not  so, 
setting  out  his  flock  of  decoys  well  back 
on  the  ice.  At  the  first  of  the  shooting 
season,  beginning,  say,  early  in  April, 
the  ice,  if  at  all  good,  is  some  ten  to 
twenty  inches  thick  on  the  flats,  getting 
beautifully  less  day  by  day  under  the 
April  sun. 

A  fine,  bright  morning  greeted  us  as 
we  tumbled  out  of  bed  at  seven  o'clock. 
'Sam  was  outside  in  a  twinkling  to  re- 
port on  the  wind — a  rather  important 
thing  for  us,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Cascumpec  Bay  alone  had  scattered  over 
it  on  every  "tentacle"  some  eighteen 
rigs  about  half  a  mile  apart  one  from 
the  other.  We  lay  to  the  eastward  of 
them  all,  and  wanted  a  westerly  wind  to 
drive  the  birds  within  range  of  our  guns. 

"  Sou'west,  with  a  little  snow,"  an- 
nounced Sam  in  merry  tone.  "  The 
best  place  in  the  bay  to-day  is  Goose 
Harbor  Bar,  or  Bar  Harbor  Goose,  as  you 
call  it,"  for  I  often  put  it  wrong  way 
about  for  fun. 

Breakfast  was  a  short  performance 
that  morning.  We  had  no  time  to  waste 


in  testing  the  culinary  skill  of  any  would- 
be  cook.  We  had  had  besides  a  doleful 
experience  a  morning  or  so  before,  after 
eating  a  meal  prepared  by  one  of  that 
kind,  whose  poached  eggs  had  spread 
themselves  adhesively  over  the  bottom 
of  the  frying-pan — sticking  closer  than 
a  brother  ;  and  who  had  served  canned 
tomatoes,  cold,  on  mutton  chops,  each  of 
which  was  as  hard  and  dry  as  a  wooden 
god  !  No — Sir — we  had  learned  to  pre- 
fer the  old-fashioned  cook,  whose  salt 
fish  just  fell  from  the  bone,  and  whose 
potatoes  did  not  require  nut  crackers  to 
break  the  stone  in  the  centre  ! 

The  tubs  which  we  use  are  made  of 
hardwood,  sometimes  round,  sometimes 
slightly  oval  in  shape,  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  three 
feet  deep. 

With  two  of  these,  filled  with  decoys, 
and  seven  live  wild  geese  boxed  up  in 
a  cage  made  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
and  all  piled  high  on  two  hand-sleighs, 
— for  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  numer- 
ous small  air-holes  in  the  ice  prevent 
the  use  of  a  horse — Sam  and  I,  with  his 
father  to  help  us  "sink,"  started  from 
the  main  shore  a  little  after  eight 
o'clock. 

The  ice  was  like  glass,  and  we  were 
soon  at  our  destination  at  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  sheets  of  water  where  con- 
joined the  channels  I  spoke  of.  This 
one  formed  a  small  harbor  to  the  lee  of 
a  sand-bar,  and  now  contained  an  open 
piece  of  water  some  four  hundred  yards 
across. 

We  were  not  long  cutting  two  holes 
in  the  ice,  as  near  the  water's  edge  as 
we  dared,  to  sink  our  tubs  in.  These 
holes  are  cut  the  exact  size  of  the  tubs, 
leaving  only  sufficient  room  for  them  to 
go  down  easily  ;  then  crosswise,  under 
the  ice,  we  put  down  three  short  pieces 
of  fence-rail,  to  the  centre  of  each  of 
which  is  attached  a  good  strong  rope. 
The  tub  is  then  placed  in  the  hole,  and 
by  means  of  these  ropes  fastened  around 
cleats  inside  it,  we  haul  it  down  a  few 
inches  at  a  time  until  the  top  rim  of  the 
tub  is  two  inches  below  the  surface  level 
of  the  ice. 

We  made  a  good  job  of  both  our  tubs, 
sinking  them  close  side  by  side  ;  and 
after  cleaning  off  every  particle  of 
broken  or  scattered  ice,  we  rested  from 
our  labors.  No  more  complete  blind 
can  be  made.  Once  in  your  tub,  you 
are  below  the  ice  level,  and  there  is  ab- 
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solutely  nothing  to  frighten  birds.  The 
white  coat  and  hat  of  the  sportsman 
completely  fill  up  the  tub  ;  and  unless 
by  his  own  movement  he  attracts  atten- 
tion, every  flock  of  geese  wanting  to 
decoy  should  come  within  easy  range. 
So  perfect  have  I  made  this  rig,  that  I 
have  had  birds  light  within  three  feet 
of  the  edge  of  my  tub  ;  and  once  \  actu- 
ally essayed  to  grab  a  fellow,  but  he 
was  too  quick  for  me.  Of  course  this 
can  only  be  done  when  "  you  don't  move 
your  eyelids." 

Our  tame  birds  were  now  set  out,  four 
at  the  tail  of  the  flock  of  decoys  and 
three  at  the  head,  "Jack,"  the  old  gan- 
der, among  the  latter.  These  decoys 
are  so  arranged  that  the  bulk  of  them 
are  to  windward  of  the  tubs.  Placing 
one  decoy  well  to  windward  we  "build" 
from  it  to  leeward  in  a  V-shape,  widen- 
ing as  we  go,  and  so  that  the  tubs  are 
in  the  centre  of  the  great  body  of  the 
decoys.  The  four  live  birds  we  located 
not  over  twenty  yards  to  leeward  of  the 
tubs. 

"  Jack,"  the  gander,  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  business.  He  has 
now  been  on  a  tether  for  at  least  twenty 
years,  spring  and  fall.  When  a  familiar 
voice  says,  "  Come,  Jack  !  Come,  Jack," 
in  a  tone  of  half-entreaty,  he  knows  well 
what  that  means.  If  his  head  is  under 
his  wing,  with  one  leg  tucked  up  warm 
in  its  feather  bed,  and  he  is  apparently 
in  a  sound  sleep,  "Come,  Jack,"  will 
bring  that  head  out  and  foot  down  in  a 
twinkling,  and  up  will  stretch  the  long 
neck,  and  then,  after  a  preparatory 
spiral  gyration  of  it,  will  come  his  an- 
swer in  a  guttural  half-growl,  half-call, 
"All  right ;  I'm  not  asleep.  Where  are 
the  birds  ? " 

To  see  him  cock  his  eye  round,  turn- 
ing his  head  sideways  to  the  sky,  you 
would  not  doubt  that  he  understood  the 
warning.  Once  he  sees  the  coming 
birds,  or  hears  their  distant  call,  then 
out  comes  the  finest  full,  clear-throated 
"honk"  you  ever  heard  from  a  Can- 
ada goose  !  Honestly,  I  believe  he 
loves  his  work. 

I  have  seen  birds  high  in  the  air  over 
him  wheel  in  answer  to  his  summons, 
and  then  is  clearly  perceptible  a  tri- 
umphant note  in  every  succeeding  call. 
It  does  not  require  a  very  keen  observer 
to  detect  the  varying  tones  of  confi- 
dence, entreaty  and  encouragement  as 
this  master- hand  answers  and  reanswers 


the  incoming  flock,  with  an  almost  Sa- 
tanic gleefulness  in  the  final  "  clucking 
call  "  which  brings  them  to  his  feet.  I 
have  seen  him  often  at  his  "  calling  " 
— not  a  pun — and  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  his  intelligent  appreciation 
of  it. 

"Now,  Sam,"  I  remark  after  we  are 
safely  ensconced  in  our  tubs,  "  where  is 
the  flight  ? " 

"  Coming,"  replies  the  lad  confidently. 
At  his  age,  the  good  thing  is  always 
coming  without  a  shade  of  doubt — at 
mine,  experience  has  unfortunately 
made  the  hope  less  buoyant.  I,  how- 
ever, said  to  him,  "Sam,  I  have  a 
bargain  to  offer  you,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  fair  one.  Suppose  every  time  I  make 
a  right  and  left  and  you  don't,  you  give 
me  a  goose,  and  every  time  I  do  not,  I 
give  you  25  cents  ;  that  is,  provided  you 
kill  one  bird  at  the  time  I  fail  to  make 
the  double  shot,  for  we  must  have 
something  to  fix  the  range,  and  your 
killing  a  bird  will  do  that." 

"  Humph,"  says  Sam,  "geese  are  worth 
50  cents."  "Yes,"  I  answer,  "but  if  you 
shoot  well  there  is  small  chance  of 
my  getting  many  from  you,  while  if  we 
both  only  shoot  fairly  well,  you  pocket 
a  quarter  pretty  constantly." 

"  It's  a  bargain,"  said  Sam,  "but  mind, 
two  birds  don't  count  if  they  fall  to  the 
same  barrel." 

"Look  up  the  Narrows!"  whispers 
Sam.  My  eyes  are  soon  strained  in 
that  direction,  and  I  am  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  a  flock  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  birds  coming  our  way.  I  am 
in  the  leeward  tub,  and  will  give  the 
word  when  to  shoot.  "  You'll  take  the 
head  of  the  flock,  Sam.  I'll  let  some 
of  the  birds  pass  me  before  I  call.  With 
this  wind  they  must  decoy  to  our  left, 
so  keep  your  head  fixed  that  way,  while 
I  follow  them." 

With  my  eyes  just  over  the  top  of 
the  tub  I  watch  the  approaching  birds. 
They  have  apparently  noticed  our  set- 
out  though  some  two  miles  distant, 
for  a  faint  "honk"  comes  to  my  ears. 
"Jack"  has  heard  it,  too,  for  there  is  a 
gurgle  from  him  to  my  right.  Now  a 
clearer  note  from  the  flock,  and  then 
"Jack  "gives  the  answering  call  with 
no  uncertain  sound. 

Talk  about  your  shooting  !  but  get 
into  a  tub  and  have  a  flock  of  these 
magnificent  "birds  circle  round  and 
round    you,    ever   coming   nearer    ancl 
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nearer,  and  you  will  know  what  it  is  to 
hear  your  heart  thump  against  your 
breast-bone,  like  an  old-fashioned  iron 
door-knocker  on  its  metal  plate  !  "  Keep 
cool."  Yes,  easily  said.  "Take  your 
time."  Still  easier  said,  but  not  done, 
when  these  huge  birds  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  o£E  look  as  if  they 
were  right  on  you.  But  the  old  hand 
has  an  infallible  rule — "  Let  them  come 
as  far  as  they  will  if  they  light  on  your 
nose,"  and  then  only  you  are  sure  of  a 
shot. 

On  our  birds  come.  They  have  taken 
their  last  wheel,  and  with  wings  out- 
stretched, some  eighty  yards  to  leeward, 
are  swooping  downward  straight  for 
our  decoys.  What  a  babel  of  sound  ! 
Soon  to  my  left  I  see  several  huge  forms, 
with  hardly  moving  wing  and  extending 
feet,  speeding  past  our  tubs,  not  twenty 
yards  distant.  Now,  Sam  has  a  clear 
shot,  and  I  give  "  the  word."  Up  we 
get,  and  I  lay  my  trusted  "  hammerless  " 
on,  first  one,  and  then  another  of  our 
deluded  victims.  Both  drop  short  to  the 
ice.  Sam  has  fired  at  the  head  birds, 
and  when  I  look  round  I  see  two  strug- 
gling forms  in  front  of  him.  "  Hurrah  I  " 
I  shout,  for  middle  age  has  its  boyish 
moments.  "Well  done,  Sam  ;  that  is 
the  kind  of  beginning  I  like — four  birds, 
four  shots."  I  hate  to  see  a  fellow  take 
a  good  shot  as  a  matter  of  course.  That 
kind  of  a  chap  is  always  thinking  of  his 
reputation,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
he  has  not  got  any.  When  I  was  a 
young  man,  first  double  blood  always 
meant  a  drink.  I  don't  want  the  drink 
now,  but  I  want  the  shout. 

After  we  have  made  decoys  of  our 
dead  birds  we  curl  ourselves  down  in 
our  tubs  at  once,  for  one  flock  generally 
means  more  following. 

"Keep  low,"  I  hear  Sam  whisper. 
"  They're  right  on  us  ! "  I  am  low 
enough,  as  I  am  sitting  on  the  bottom 
of  the  tub  resting  my  legs.  "  All  right," 
I  answer.  "You  give  the  word  this 
time  ;  I  won't  look  up,  and  you  may 
let  them  light  if  you  like  ;  you  know  I 
never  can." 

Sam  has  been  coaxing  me  to  let  the 
birds  light,  as  we  could  kill  more  that 
way,  but  I  will  not  do  it.  Once  they 
are  well  within  range,  I  give  them  their 
chance  for  life.  I  see  no  sport  in  killing 
them  on  the  ice.  You  would  throttle 
the  man  you  caught  shooting  a  snipe  on 
the  ground,  and   why  should   not   the 


king  of  birds  have  an  equal  chance  for 
his  life  ? 

A  few  moments  of  anxious  waiting, 
and  I  think  I  hear  a  faint  "  Now,"  made 
certain  by  two  sharp  reports  in  quick 
succession.  I  am  up  in  an  instant,  and, 
looking  round,  see  a  single  goose  some, 
sixty  yards  distant,  tailing  off  at  full 
speed  ;  I  follow  him  with  a  charge  of 
BB  and  another  of  AAA,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  come  to  ice 
with  a  broken  wing. 

I  then  see  for  the  first  time  two  dead 
birds  sprawling  on  the  ice.  "Sam,"  I 
say,  looking  straight  at  him,  "  what  does 
this  mean?"  With  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  he  answers :  "  There  were  only 
three  birds.  I  let  them  light,  as  you 
said,  and  took  one  sitting,  and  the  other 
as  he  rose.  You  did  not  make  your  right 
and  left,  did  you  ? " 

I  laugh  outright.  "  You  rascal,  do  you 
call  that  fair  play  .?  " 

"  Look  at  your  goose,"  shouts  Sam. 
True  enough,  he  requires  looking  after, 
for  he  is  making  off  with  the  wind  at  a 
lively  pace,  running  and  flapping  along 
the  ice.  Hastily  ramming  in  two  car- 
tridges I  make  after  him.  I  soon  get 
within  range,  and  seeing  he  is  a  mag- 
nificent bird,  only  tipped  on  the  wing,  I 
determine  to  catch  him  if  possible.  The 
ice  is  smooth  and  slippery,  and  after  he 
has  doubled  on  me  a  couple  of  times  I 
see  I  have  my  work  cut  out.  I  lay  down 
my  gun  and  go  in  for  a  dodging  match. 
I  don't  know  if  any  of  my  readers  have 
ever  tried  to  catch  a  wounded  goose  on 
slippery  ice.  If  they  have  they  will 
appreciate  my  efforts.  I  measure  my 
length  several  times  just  in  the  rear  of 
his  tail  as  he  v/hisks  off  at  a  right  angle 
to  right  or  left,  as  it  suits  him.  The 
only  way  to  catch  him  is  to  throw  my- 
self bodily  on  him.  Unfortunately  for 
me  I  threw  myself  all  right — but  not  on 
him  ;  like  Paddy's  flea,  "  Sure  I  put  my 
finger  on  him  and  he  wasn't  there." 
However,  as  my  wind  is  better  than  his, 
at  last  I  succeed  in  falling  over  him. 

He  is  a  beauty  I  and  a  close  examina- 
tion shows  that  only  the  outer  bone  of 
his  wing  is  injured  ;  not  a  shot  elsewhere. 
Tucking  him  under  my  arm  I  carry  him 
back.  We  put  him  on  a  tether  among 
the  other  live  birds,  and  when  he  stands 
up  he  is  a  bigger  bird  than  "Jack." 

Sam  looks  at  him  admiringly,  for  he 
must  weigh  over  eleven  pounds.  "  I'll 
give  you  my  two  dead  birds  for  him," 
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says  he.  "  No,  Sam,"  I  reply, ''  I'll  make 
you  a  present  of  him ;  I  know  you  would 
like  to  have  a  goose  of  your  own,  and  this 
will  heap  coals  of  fire  on  your  head  for 
your  bad  conduct." 

An  hour  passes,  and  no  further  birds 
appearing-  I  look  at  my  watch  and  ex- 
claim, "  Seven  birds,  and  ten  minutes  to 
one ;  not  so  bad  for  a  forenoon."  There 
is  a  hungry  feeling  "  about  me,"  felt 
most  acutel)^  about  two  feet  above  my 
boot-tops,  and  I  add,  "  I'm  going  in  to 
get  a  bite  of  lunch,  Sam  ;  you  can  keep 
both  eyes  peeled  until  I  come  back." 
And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  want  to  see 
whether  the  Squire  from  Kensington  has 
arrived,  that  prince  of  entertainers,  and 
brother  of  our  worthy  host. 


I  make  short  time  over  that  two-mile 
stretch,  and  soon  smell  savory  meat, 
such  as  my  soul  loves — the  rich  savor 
of  a  mutton-chop  just  as  it  is  turned 
over  on  the  pan.  A  prime  Canada  chop 
is  to  be  equaled  only  in  England,  and 
our  host  has  it  to  perfection. 

A  grasp  of  the  Squire's  hand,  and  a 
merry  toast  all  round,  put  ine  in  humor 
to  give  them  the  score.  "  Not  so  bad 
for  the  first  morning,"  said  Robert. 
"  There  will  be  a  flight  in  the  afternoon, 
or  I  am  mistaken." 

That  afternoon's  shooting  I  may  give 
you  some  other  time.  There  were  some 
incidents  in  it  worth  the  telling,  too  good 
to  be  crowded  in  at  the  tail-end  of  any 
other  performance. 
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A  FEW  years 
ago  spring 
shooting 
was  not 
only  lawful  but 
very  popular  on 
some  of  the  best 
grounds  of  the 
United  States  and 
Canada.  The 
game  —  swan, 
geese,  duck,  snipe 
and  many  varie- 
ties of  waders — 
abounded,  and 
none  but  the  best- 
informed  sports- 
man ever  paused 
to  consider  the 
question  of  the 
game-supply  for 
the  future. 

On  the  storied 
grounds  of  "  For- 
rester " — the  lake 
and  marsh  region 
of  Western  On- 
tario— the  evil-working  sport  flourished 
amazingly,  and  few  indeed  were  the 
men  who  did  not  pull  trigger  during 
the  last  week  of  March  and  the  four 
weeks  of  April. 

A  little  band  of  the  right  sort  realized 
that  spring  shooting  was  not  only  fool- 
ish, but  closely  akin  to  crime  against 
the  sportsman's  unwritten  code,  yet  a 


long  time  elapsed  before  the  work  of  re- 
formation took  practical  shape.  We  knew 
that  the  shooting  of  game  birds  while 
migrating  northward  to  their  breeding- 
grounds  was  wrong  and  against  the 
principles  of  both  humanity  and  com- 
mon sense,  but  the  unregenerate  per- 
sisted in  shooting,  the  law  allowed  them 
to  do  so,  and  we  did  a  trifle  of  shooting 
too,  though  always  ready  to  hail  the 
passage  of  a  measure  forbidding  it. 

At  last,  when  the  veriest  duffer  could 
see  that  the  gun  should  be  idle  during 
spring,  rational  counsel  prevailed,  the 
law  was  amended,  and  spring  shooting 
ranked  with  the  things  that  had  been. 
But  the  sport  died  hard,  and  loud  and 
angry  were  the  murmurs  in  many  quar- 
ters. And  small  blame  to  the  boys  who 
kicked,  for  they  indeed  lost  pleasant 
sport !  Coming  as  it  did  after  the  long, 
chill  monotony  (where  the  gun  was 
concerned)  of  three-fourths  of  a  Cana- 
dian winter,  spring  shooting  was  some- 
thing like  the  first  taste  of  freedom  to  a 
released  prisoner. 

Slowly  the  grimed  snow  melted  and 
woke  singing  rivulets  among  the  sod- 
den slopes ;  slowly  the  rivers  roused 
in  their  fettered  beds ;  reluctantly  the 
icebonds  honey-combed,  and  yielded  to 
persistent  showers  and  smiling  sun,  till 
strong  waters  wrenched  their  failing 
bonds  asunder  and  whirled  the  ice  in 
crashing,  grinding  ruins  down  to  the 
glancing  levels  of  the  great  lakes. 
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Then  came  wondrous,  pitch  -  dark 
nights,  when  misty  airs  bore  strange 
perfumes  as  though  from  founts  of  last- 
ing life  ;  when  darkness  from  sun  to 
sun  was  cleft  with  the  hissing  wedges 
of  winged  myriads  hurrying  North,  and 
thrilled  with  countless  calls  and  signals 
of  feathered  hosts.  Day  after  day  the 
sun  drew  the  frost  in  vaprous  haze  from 
the  reeking  land  ;  faint  jingles  of  bird- 
song  whispered  from  sheltered  thick- 
ets, discolored  waters  rippled  with  the 
"  strikes  "  of  running  fish  and  the  sky 
was  printed  with  black  V's  and  lines  of 
wild  fowl. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  spring 
shooter — days  when  it  was  good  to  be 
outdoors,  if  only  to  breathe  the  air,  to  see 
the  strange  unfolding  of  growing  things 
and  to  listen  to  the  hum  of  wings  and 
the  ceaseless  chorus  of  glad  frog- music. 
Time  and  time  again  I  have  "lain  out" 
at  night  in  boat  or  on  some  half-dried 
stack,  or  pile  of  drift,  and  tallied  the 
unseen  travelers  overhead.  Eyes  are 
not  necessary  to  the  sportsman  for  cer- 
tain observations,  and  if  he  has  earnest- 
ly studied  his  craft,  his  ears  can  readily 
perform  the  labor  of  his  eyes  after 
darkness  has  closed  in.  To  the  trained 
ear  the  sounds  of  different  wings  are  as 
distinct  as  notes  of  music  and  the  voices 
of  the  night  require  no  help  of  eyes  to 
determine  their  origin.  To  the  sports- 
man-naturalist—  and  every  sportsmian 
should  be  something  of  a  naturalist  if 
he  would  derive  the  full  pleasure  of  his 
favorite  pursuit — there  are  few  more 
enjoyable  occupations  than  such  night 
watches.  But  let  us  take  canoe  and  gun. 

One  April  day,  just  prior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  law  prohibiting  spring  shoot- 
ing,  my    good   friend   H appeared 

and  haled  me  from  the  overhauling  of 
a  lot  of  stuffed  specimens  and  dearly- 
prized  skins.  Spring  lagged  that  year 
and  the  ice  had  yielded  stubbornly  to  a 
somewhat  puny  attack  of  rain  and  sun- 
shine. But  at  last  the  weather  settled, 
and  the  quick  warmth  characteristic  of 
spring  in  western  Ontario  asserted  itself. 
For  some  time  we  had  been  talking  of  a 
trip  down  the  Thames  by  canoe  to  the 
broad  marshes  contiguous  to  Lake  St. 
Clair,  and  most  of  our  outfit,  such  as  it  was, 

had  been  ready  for  days.    H wanted 

sport  only,  while  I  intended  to  combine 
shooting  with  the  securing  of   certain 

much-desired  specimens.      H soon 

got  down  to  business.    Closely  following 


his  cheer}^  "  Hello  !  "  came  a  contempt- 
uous glance  at  my  taxidermist's  outfit ; 
then  he  waved  his  hand  toward  a  big 
blue  chest  with  many  trays,  wherein 
my  choicest  skins  were  stored  for  safety, 
and  he  said  :  "  Chuck  all  this  infernal 
wool  and  feathers  into  your  blessed 
blue  box  and  let's  get  out  of  here.  The 
weather's  all  right  now,  but  I'll  bet 
you're  not  half  ready  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  am,  been  ready  for  days  ;  but 
I  wanted  to " 

"  Of  course  you  wanted  to  !  Never 
knew  when  you  didn't  want  to  some- 
thing or  other.  But  I'm  going  now! 
D'ye  hear  ?  And  I  want  you  to  hustle 
these  sill}^  remains  out  of  sight,  or  I'll 
pack  'em  for  you  !  " 

The  bare  idea  of  H touching  one 

of  those  skins  was  so  horrible  that  I 
hurried  them  into  their  trays  and  locked 
the  box.  Then  we  set  to  work  on  the 
outfit.  We  might  be  gone  two  or  three 
days,  but  the  preparations  were  very 
simple,  as  we  could  always  reach  a  farm 
house  if  things  went  wrong.  My  lot 
consisted  of  a  pair  of  long  rubber  wad- 
ers, twelve-gauge  hammerless  and  as- 
sorted shells  loaded  with  goose,  duck 
and  snipe  shot,  a  few  cans  of  meat,  bot- 
tle of  pickles,  tea,  pepper  and  salt  in 
small  tins,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  tin  cup 
and  plate,  a  small  tin  tea-pail,  a  few 
pounds  of  bacon,  a  hatchet,  some  cot- 
ton-batting and  strong  paper  for  the 
specimens,   and  a  tin  box  of  matches. 

To  these  H added  four  loaves  of 

homemade  bread  done  up  in  a  rubber 
blanket,  a  quart  of  rye,  plate,  cup,  etc., 
his  waders,  ten-gauge  and  shells,  and  a 
small  lantern.  We  each  wore  corduroy 
suits  and  ordinary  land  boots,  as  rub- 
bers are  uncomfortable  save  when  actu- 
ally wading.  This  outfit  made  a  small 
pile  when  neatly  stored  in  the  stanch 
Peterboro,  and  after  going  over  every- 
thing twice  to  be  certain  that  no  neces- 
sity had  been  overlooked,  we  were  ready 
to  start. 

The  swift,  uneasy  current  of  the  swol- 
len river  ran  within  a  gunshot  of  my 
home,  and  a  few  moments  sufficed  for 
the  carrying  down  and  launching  of  the 
good  canoe.  Our  plan  was  to  float 
downstream  for  about  six  miles  to 
where  the  forest-lands  ended  on  the 
edge  of  the  broad  plains.  At  this  point 
a  government  ditch  as  large  as  a  fair- 
sized  creek  had  been  cut  at  a  right-angle 
to    the   river.      This    ditch   ran    inland 
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entirely  across  the  plains,  its  upper  end 
connecting  with  Jeanette's  Creek  at  a 
long  point  of  forest  several  miles  from 
the  river. 

For  the  stage  of  the  trip  by  river 
the  rapid  current  favored  us,  and  we 
judged  from  the  height  of  water  that 
there  would  be  only  a  trifling  current 
in  the  big  ditch.  Up  this  we  intended 
to  work  to  its  junction  with  Jeanette's, 
pass  the  night  in  the  point  of  woods, 
and  then  float  down  Jeanette's  for  miles 
through  the  marshes  to  where  its  flood 
joined  the  river  two  miles  from  Lake 
St.  Clair  and  ten  miles  from  our  side- 
trip  up  the  ditch. 

It  was  a  lazy  man's  plan,  for  most  of 
the  trip  would  be  merely  floating  with 
the  waters,  but  the  final  sixteen-mile 
leg  homeward  promised  a  healthy  warm- 
ing at  the  paddles.  This  stage  Jiad  to 
be  up  river,  but  we  hoped  to  find  plenty 
of  flooded  flats  and  long  reaches  of  back- 
water to  save  our  reluctant  arms. 

As  we  made  ready  to  board  the  ca- 
noe H spun  up  a  coin,  remarking, 

"  Your  choice  for  the  bow."  "  Head  !  " 
I  exclaimed  and  so  it  proved.  The 
bow-man  was  liable  to  have  a  heap  of 
fun  on  such  cruises,  for  river-duck  of 
various  kinds  were  certain  to  show  long 
before  we  reached  the  ditch. 

'H grinned  as  I  put  shells  in  both 

guns  and  placed  them  side  by  side  for- 
ward of  my  paddling  thwart.  Right 
well  he  knew  that  no  man  was  allowed 
to  hold  gun  behind  me  in  boat  or  canoe, 
for  this  is  a  golden  rule,  the  value  of 
which  was  impressed  on  me  once  when 
a  practiced  sportsman  blew  a  pocket  off 
my  shooting-coat  and  a  hole  through 
the  bow  of  my  canoe  while  endeavoring 
to  get  a  shot  at  an  unexpected  duck. 
How  that  charge  managed  to  miss  my 
back,  I  have  never  learned,  but  the  es- 
cape taught  me  a  lesson,  and  if  ever  a 
man  shoots  me  from  behind  under  such 
conditions,  it'll  be  my  own  fault. 

We  knelt  in  our  places,  and  a  couple 
of  vigorous  swings  of  the  paddles  sent 
our  craft  leaping  out  into  the  main  cur- 
rent. Then  her  shapely  nose  was  poked 
down  stream  and  she  flew  westward 
under  the  double  impetus  of  rushing 
flood  and  sweeping  paddles.  Past  the 
little  town,  under  the  two  bridges  we 
sped,  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  waving 
hat  at  one  point  and  hearing  an  admir- 
ing "  Give  it  to  her  !  "  from  some  fel- 
low at  another. 


Soon  we  reached  the  open  country, 
where  tall  trees  fringed  the  banks  and 
fat,  level  fields  extended  far  on  either 
hand.  Some  magic  in  the  air,  aided  by 
the  fact  of  our  cruise  being  the  first  of 
the  season,  caused  us  to  buckle  to  the 
paddles  with  joyous  power,  and  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  the  pace  was  a  scorcher. 
Then  buttons  over  chests  seemed  to 
draw  strangely  tight,  forearms  numbed 
with  dull  pain,  and  surprised  knees  re- 
belled against  their  unusual  position. 
In  fact  we  realized  that  we  were  only 
in  half  condition,  in  spite  of  much  skat- 
ing and  winter  exercise.  Two  brief, 
cold,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  very  uncom- 
fortable periods  alongside  of  a  bed  dur- 
ing wintry  morns  and  eves,  don't  fit  a 
man  for  kneeling  in  a  canoe,  to  say 
naught  of  the  number  of  times  an  ordi- 
nary fellow  "  breaks  training." 

The  first  wild  spurt  took  the  wire- 
edge  off,  and  we  were  quite  content  to 
lounge  and  drift  for  a  spell.  It  was  too 
pleasant  in  that  balmy  air  and  glorious 
sunshine  for  man  to  work  ;  there  was 
no  occasion  for  hurry  as  the  current 
bore  us  fast  enough,  so  we  yielded  to 
the  influence  which  Riley  puts  some- 
thing like  this  :  "  Jest  a  loaferin'  eround 
as  Idem  please,  when  the  green  comes 
back  to  the  trees." 

We  became  too  careless,  for  a  smart 
pattering  on  the  water  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  buffiehead  that  I  should  have 
seen  before  he  took  wing.  Instinctively 
my  hand  flashed  toward  the  gun,  but  I 
was  too  late,  and  I  knew  it,  so  the  buf- 
flehead  escaped  for  the  time.  This  in- 
cident  roused  our  shooting  blood,  and 

H said,  "  Get   ready   for   'em  ;  I'll 

keep  her  straight." 

I  rested  half  upon  my  knees  and  half 
on  the  thwart,  holding  the  twelve  in 
readiness.  Round  a  couple  of  bends  we 
glided  till  we  came  to  a  long  reach, 
where  two  rows  of  half- submerged  wil- 
lows marked  the  rightful  banks  of  the 
river.  A  flicker  of  white  and  black 
caught  my  eye,  and  I  whispered,  "  Fan- 
heads — on  the  right." 

Smoothly  and  quickly  the  canoe 
curved  inshore  till  she  swept  the  wil- 
lows ;  and  with  a  splash  and  a  patter 
four  small  ducks  sped  low  over  the 
water  not  more  than  twenty  yards 
ahead.  Two  white  V's  gleamed  on  the 
heads  of  the  first  and  third,  and  ahead 
of  these  tell-tale  marks  the  gun  swung 
in  turn.     The  ducks  were  perhaps  two 
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yards  apart,  and  luckily  the  quick  dou- 
ble cut  down  the  drakes  aimed  at,  leav- 
ing their  little  sad-colored  wives  to  whiz 
away  in  safety  to  find  more  fortunate 
husbands. 

The  hooded  merganser,  generally 
termed  "  fan-head  "  owing  to  its  beauti- 
ful crest,  is  a  fish  duck  and  worthless 
for  the  table,  but  the  drakes  are  lovely 
in  their  bravery  of  velvet-black  and 
snow-white,  and  inake  handsome  speci- 
mens if  properly  mounted.  The  two 
dead  ones  were  secured  and  gently 
shaken  to  free  their  plumage  from 
water.  As  I  held  one  by  a  foot  a 
small  minnow  slipped  from  his  mandi- 
bles. The  throats  and  nostrils  of  the 
birds  were  carefully  plugged  with  cotton ; 
then  we  laid  the  bodies  in  a  safe  place,  till 
they  could  be  secured  in  strong  paper. 

A  mile  below  I  made  a  fool-shot  at 
a  pair  of  wood-duck.  I  heard  their  low, 
musical  cry — "oo-week  oo-week — "  and 
marked  them  crossing  from  right  to 
left.  The  gorgeous  drake  was  leading 
with  the  quieter-tinted  duck  close  be- 
hind, and  they  offered  what  should  have 
been  a  sure  double.  I  miscalculated 
the  distance,  however,  and  by  not  hold- 
ing far  enough  ahead  of  the  drake, 
managed  to  kill  his  mate.  A  hurried 
second  barrel  missed  the  drake  clean 
as  he  towered  swiftly.  We  secured  the 
duck  blithely  enough,  for  the  wood-duck 
is  a  dainty  morsel. 

As  we  drifted  on,  H saw  some- 
thing and  exclaimed  "  What's  that  ? 
look  !  right  in  the  sun."  I  looked  and 
saw  slow  flashes  of  silvery  white,  like 
the  beat  of  broad  wings  against  the 
sun's  blaze.  I  knew  not  whether  the 
bird  was  within,  or  beyond  range,  but 
risked  a  snap-shot.     For  a  moment  the 

light  completely  blinded  me,  but  H 

yelled,  "  Bully  !  you  tipped  his  wing  ; 
he's  coming  down."  Two  hundred 
yards  away  a  grand  white  bird  was 
slowly  sinking  to  the  water,  into  which 
it  fell  at  last  with  a  despairing  flop.  A 
grain  of  shot  had  pinioned  it,  so  we 
turned  the  canoe  about  and  held  her 
against  the  stream.  The  gull,  for  such 
it  was,  drifted  quickly  down  to  us,  and 
after  some  skillful  maneuvering,  I  man- 
aged to  seize  some  feathers  as  the  wings 
flapped  in  vain  attempts  at  flight. 

The  gull  was  a  beauty,  all  spotless 
white  save  the  black  flight-feathers  and 
a  saddle  of  delicate  blue-gray.  He  was 
a  big,  lusty  bird,  and  his  bright  golden 


eyes  flashed  with  mingled  fear  and  an- 
ger, and  his  sturdy  golden  bill  struck 
my  hand  like  a  small  pickaxe  as  I  lifted 
him  into  the  canoe.  He  bit  like  the 
deuce  as  I  held  him,  audit  was  advisable 
to  get  rid  of  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 

With  my  penknife  I  amputated  the 
trifle  of  wing  the  shot  had  cut;  then  we 
paddled  ashore  below  a  small  farm- 
house wherein  dwelt  a  fisherman-farmer 
whom  I  knew  well.  I  made  arrange- 
ments for  him  to  pen,  feed  and  water 
the  gull,  and  to  take  it  to  my  home  the 
first  trip  he  made  to  town.  Eventually 
that  gull  became  as  tame  as  a  chicken 
and  used  to  trot  about  the  place  winter 
and  summer.  His  flat  feet  supported 
him  on  the  snow,  and  could  do  no  dam- 
age or  scratching  during  flower-time, 
and  he  flourished  for  two  years.  One 
bitter  night  a  big  horned  owl  sang 
a  basso  solo  from  the  top  of  the  coach- 
house, and  in  the  morning,  tracks  and 
a  few  feathers  were  all  that  remained 
of  my  gull.  That  owl  was  a  repeater, 
and  next  night  he  came  again.  He 
now  stares  with  glassy  yellow  eyes 
from  a  niche  in  my  ancestral  hall. 

After  getting  rid  of  the  gull  we 
floated  on  our  way,  and  at  last  reached 
the  confluence  of  ditch  with  river.  The 
water  of  the  ditch  moved  faster  than 
we  had  anticipated,  so  coats  were  dis- 
carded and  for  a  mile  the  paddles 
flashed  in  strong,  regular  beat.  Then 
we  reached  the  edge  of  the  plains  and 
found  them  flooded  far  as  eye  could  see 
to  the  westward. 

A  railway  line,  with  a  deep  ditch  on 
either  side,  crossed  our  route  and  we 
halted  to  examine  the  ditches.  The 
water  in  them  was  clear  as  glass  and 
running  freely,  and  ere  long  we  saw 
a  big  pike  dart  from  the  muddy  main- 
water   and   speed   up  a  ditch.      H 

seized  his  gun  and  gave  chase  at  once, 
and  the  roar  of  the  big  ten-gauge 
shortly  sounded  the  doom  of  the  pike. 
There  were  many  other  fish,  for  the 
spring  "run"  was  on,  but  the  big  one 

H secured   was   all   we   could   eat 

that  night. 

To  lessen  labor  I  rigged  a  long  painter 
and,  walking  beside  the  ditch,  towed  the 

canoe  for  miles,  while  H squatted  in 

luxury  and  kept  her  nose  off  shore  with 
an  occasional  touch  of  the  paddle.  As 
we  neared  Jeanette's  Creek,  the  flood 
deepened  until  the  ditch  was  lost  and 
we  could  paddle  at  will  in  any  direction. 
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The  great  plains  looked  like  a  lake  of 
muddy  water,  and  for  fifteen  miles  in 
one  direction  only  tops  of  tall  dead 
rushes  and  an  occasional  stunted  shrub 
hinted  that  the  expanse  was  dusty  dry 
during  summer. 

To  the  sportsman,  that  drowned  level 
presented  a  picture  which  will  never  be 
duplicated  on  this  continent.  Only  the 
famous  English  fens,  in  their  best  days, 
ever  rivaled  the  marshes  of  St.  Clair 
and  Raleigh  and  Dover  plains.  In  every 
direction  were  floating,  or  flying,  huge 
rafts  of  wild  fowl  —  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them  being  in  sight  at  once. 
Mallard,  black-duck,  pintail,  redhead, 
bluebill,  widgeon,  wood-duck,  blue  and 
green  winged  teal,  bufflehead,  ruddy- 
duck,  merganser,  goldeneye,  coot  and 
grebe  comprised  the  bulk  of  that 
feathered  host,  but  several  compara- 
tively rarer  varieties  would  be  noticed 
during  a  day's  shooting. 

Geese  in  thousands,  mostly  big  Cana- 
das,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  brant 
and  snow-goose,  swept  landward  and 
lakeward  at  the  birth  and  death  of  each 
day.  Even  the  Western  prairies  never 
surpassed  the  show  of  birds  on  these 
plains.  Wisps  of  snipe  and  clouds  of 
plover  haunted  the  muddy  exposed 
ridges  at  earliest  spring;  and  later,  when 
the  waters  had  receded  and  the  short, 
new  grass  showed  green  above  the  mud, 
a  man  could  have  snipe-shooting  that 
he  would  never  forget.  From  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  brace  a  day  might  reward  a 
crack  performer.  Dogs  were  seldom 
used,  as  birds  were  so  plentiful  that 
"  walking  them  up "  was  the  better 
plan.  "  Frank  Forrester's  "  descriptions 
of  these  grounds  were  not  exaggerated, 
for,  though  thousands  more  birds  must 
have  frequented  them  during  his  reign, 
his  greatest  bags  might  have  been  easily 
duplicated  or  surpassed  in  my  day. 

Yet,  with  all  this  swarming  feathered 
life  in  plain  view,  it  was  no  easy  trick  to 
kill  a  boat-load  of  game.  The  almost 
total  lack  of  cover  and  the  tremendous 
spread  of  feeding-grounds  were  strong- 
ly against  the  sportsman.  At  dawn  and 
dusk  red-hot  flight  shooting  was  the 
order,  but  during  the  long  days  little 
could  be  done,  save  by  those  who  thor- 
oughly knew  the  country  and  the  habits 
of  the  birds.  Many  varieties  of  the 
river-duck  followed  the  creeks  into  the 
woods  and  so  afforded  fine  opportuni- 
ties.  But  when  April's  changeful  moods 


brought  a  breeze  and  an  unexpected 
snow- squall,  then  was  the  red-letter  day. 
Guns  could  roar  unceasing  from  dawn 
to  dusk  and  a  boat  would  hardly  hold 
one  good  shot's  bag. 

With  uncounted  hosts  of  birds  in  view 
we  paddled  slowly  to  where  Jeanette's 
Creek  traversed  the  point  of  forest.  As 
we  neared  our  objective  point  a  storm 
of  teal  burst  from  the  woods  and  whizzed 
across  our  bow.  Five  tumbled  in  re- 
sponse to  two  barrels  and  were  soon 
gathered.  On  a  little  knoll  close  by 
stood  a  small  straw  stack,  left  from  the 
threshing  of  the  previous  year.  In  this, 
if  it  proved  dr}^  enough,  we  decided  to 
make  our  quarters  for  the  night.  By 
steady  pulling  at  the  straw,  we  made  a 
roomy  tunnel  into  the  stack  and  secured 
enough  dry  litter  to  sleep,  snugly"  on. 
Better  quarters  could  not  be  desired  and 
we  had  everything  ready  ere  the  sun 
sank  low.  Then  we  exchanged  boots 
for  rubbers,  and  waded  through  the 
shallow  water  in  the  woods  to  the  creek. 
Perched  on  convenient  stumps  we 
waited  for  ducks  to  come. 

Teal,  wood-duck,  merganser  and  but- 
terball  were  our  chief  visitors.  They 
came  in  pairs,  in  fours  and  in  flocks,  and 
a  merry  half  hour  followed.  Necessarily 
a  few  birds  were  lost,  but  we  carried  two 
heavy  bunches  back  to  the  stack  when, 
the  gloom  under  the  trees  grew  too  dense 
for  shooting.  We  were  far  to  one  side 
of  the  regular  flight  of  the  geese,  so  we 
took  the  canoe  and  paddled  half  a  mile 
into  the  open.  Here  we  could  do  noth- 
ing till  the  darkness  sufficed  to  conceal 
us,  and  for  a  time  we  watched  the 
winged  torrents  roll  past  well  out  of 
gunshot  on  right  and  left. 

How  long  that  immense  procession 
of  geese  and  duck  continued  I  do 
not  know;  certainly  it  lasted  far  into 
the  night.  After  it  had  grown  so  dark 
that  we  could  barely  distinguish  any- 
thing, flocks  passed  directly  above  us.  I 
missed  several  guesswork  chances,  but 

H did  better,  as  he  pulled  down  two 

big  Canadas  with  one  barrel.  Then  we 
returned  to  our  straw  burrow. 

No  sooner  had  we  made  all  snug  than 
we  discovered  that  wolfish  appetites 
follow  such  a  day's  work.  A  tin  of  meat 
was  opened  and  half  a  loaf  of  bread 
sliced.     With  dry  straw  I  soon  started 

a  merry  blaze,  and  H put  a  measure 

of  tea  into  the  tin  pail.  At  this  juncture 
proceedings   suddenly   ceased,    and  we 
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stared  at  each  other  with  grave  intensity. 

"  Yes,"  I  remarked  a  half -minute  later, 
"  we  two  infernal  idiots  passed  the  rail- 
road ditches  and  the  only  good  water 
within  miles  without  ever  thinking  of 
our  tea.    H ,  you're  a  horrible  ass  !  " 

"Yep  !  and  you'd  trot  dead  heats  with 
me  every  time  we  started,"  he  replied. 

"Water,  water  everywhere,  and  not  a 
drop  to  drink,"  I  warbled,  for  to  think 
of  using  any  of  the  soupy  blend  which 
surrounded   us   was  a  rank   absurdity. 

H echoed  the  last  words  "  not  a  drop 

to  drink,"  then  he  made  a  dive  for  his 
quart  of  rye  and  held  it  up  triumphantly. 

"Yes,  old  man,  but  that's  not  water, 
as  v/e'll  probably  find  out  ere  morning." 
However,  he  took  a  swig  and  passed  it 
over;  next  he  split  his  big  pike  in  half, 
spitted  a  portion  on  a  green  switch,  and 
proceeded  to  cook  his  supper. 

"  You've  got  other  fish  to  fry,"  he  re- 
marked as  he  waggled  his  head  toward 
the  remainder  of  the  pike,  thereby  ex- 
plaining that  if  I  wanted  brain-food  I 
must  fix  it  for  myself.  I  said  nothing 
but  sawed  away  at  the  tinned  beef  and 
bread,  feeling  in  my  heart  that  a  horrible 
thirst  would  surely  follow.     When  the 

fish  was  scorched  to  H 's  satisfaction, 

he  sat  down  and  sampled  it.  I  watched 
him  closely  and  caught  a  sort  of  stony 
expression  on  his  face  after  the  first 
mouthful. 

"Try  some,  old  man;  it's  great !  "  he 
said  as  he  passed  it  over. 

Now  a  pike  is  very  little  good  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  but  one 
taken  from  muddy  water  and  half-smok- 
ed, half-cooked  over  a  fire  of  mouldy 
straw,  is  surely  a  marvel  of  abomina- 
tion. I  filled  my  smallest  tooth  with 
it,  caught  its  weird  flavor,  thought  of 
barn-yard  cleaning  in  a  wet  spring,  and 
ejected  the  morsel  as  a  pellet  leaveth  the 
putty-blower.  Faugh  !  it  was  vile.  We 
both  finished  with  beef  and  bread  and 
the  rye. 

Our  bacon  was  intended  for  use  when 
we  reached  a  fish-shanty  with  stove  and 
frying-pan — but  this  haven  was  yet  dis- 
tant one  day's  floating.  After  we  had 
eaten  all  we  could  shake  down,  I  took 
the  dry  tea  out  of  the  pail,  and  after 
wading  far  out,  filled  the  tin  with  water 
and  stood  it  aside,  trusting  that  a  "  favor- 
able settlement "  would  be  reached  by 
daylight.  Then  we  smoked  for  an  hour 
and  thought  hard  thoughts  of  the  clear 
water  we  had  carelessly  passed  by. 


In  time  the  diet  of  salt  meat  and  dry 
bread  produced  its  natural  thirst,  and  we 
were  driven  in  desperation  to  gargle  our 
throats  with  the  nearest  water.  Its  taste 
was  what  might  have  been  expected  and 
its  most  marked  result  was  the  filling  of 
our  teeth  with  minute  sandy  particles. 

Our  straw-burrow  proved  first-rate 
and  we  slept  quite  comfortably  consider- 
ing all  things.  Every  time  we  woke, 
'twas  to  hear  the  ceaseless  chatter  and 
gabble  of  fowl  and  the  hum  and  whish 
of  swift  wings  winnowing  the  blackness 
overhead. 

At  gray  dawn  we  crawled  out  and 
promptly  made  for  the  water-pail.  An 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  yellow  deposit 
marred  the  bottom  of  the  tin,  but  we 
managed  by  careful  work  to  swallow  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  doubtful  fluid.  Then 
the  problem  arose  of  how  to  get  the 
sediment  out  of  the  pail  without  spoiling 

what  little  good  water  was  left.  H 

suggested  racking  it  off  into  one  of  his 
boots,  but  I  voted  that  down.  Finally 
we  took  the  rubber  blanket  and  ginger- 
ly poured  the  half-clarified  fluid  into  a 
roughly  shaped  pocket.  Then  I  washed 
the  pail  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  put 
in  a  portion  of  tea,  poured  back  the 
saved  water  and  placed  the  pail  almost 
in  our  rebuilt  straw  fire.  That  tea  was 
great — it  was  so  strong  that  we  /lad  to 
taste  tea,  and  anything  on  earth  was 
preferable  to  aqua  impiira. 

After  a  feed  of  meat  and  bread  we 
donned  our  waders  and  went  to  the 
creek  and  our  old  stumps  again.  Just 
before  sunrise  and  for  an  hour  after  duck 
flew  up  and  down  in  fair  numbers,  and 
among  some  fifteen  killed,  I  secured 
three  wood-drakes  in  ro5^al  spring  plu- 
mage. 

After  the  flight  ceased,  we  waded 
about  the  open  for  an  hour  and  made 
two  interesting  discoveries.      The  first 

was  not  altogether  pleasant  to  H , 

and  he  made  it  unexpectedl}^  Happening 
to  go  to  where  some  branches  of  a  bush 
showed  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  water, 
he  found  coiled  round  the  twigs  three 
big  copperheads.  He  promptly  blew 
the  lot  back  to  the  present  home  of  the 
Serpent  with  a  charge  of  No.  5.  But 
these  were  not  all ;  every  second  branch 
or  stout  rush  that  offered  support  had 
its  coiled  refuge — we  found  fully  fifty 
of  different  kinds,  and  after  the  sun 
gained  power  we  could  see  the  long 
graceful  bodies  furrowing  the  waveless 
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water  in  every  direction.  Colonies  on 
colonies  of  snakes  had  been  drowned  out 
and  were  waiting-  with  serpent's  wisdom 
and  patience  for  the  going  down  of  the 
flood. 

I  thought  of  our  stumps  and  the  many 
logs  floating  or  showing  above  the  water 
in  the  woods,  and  we  explored  in  that 
direction.  Snakes  everywhere,  and  some 
of  them  great  fellows.  There  were  so 
many  that  we  would  not  waste  shells  on 
them,  but  armed  ourselves  with  clubs 
and  beat  the  life  out  of  as  many  as  we 
could  get  a  whack  at.  One  copperhead, 
over  five  feet  long,  I  kept  as  a  specimen. 

H hardly  relished  such  neighbors  and 

w^hen  a  wicked  copperhead  made  a  dab 
at  him  he  shouted  :  "  Let's  get  out  of 
here  ;  these  brutes  make  me  feel  creepy 
all  over !  " 

Our  second  discovery  was  a  long, 
muddy  ridge,  some  twenty  yards  broad, 
which  just  showed  above  the  flood.  On 
this  were  massed  snipe  and  plover  from 
all  directions,  and  we  had  ten  minutes 
of  rattling  fun  before  the  birds  were 
■driven  to  remoter  quarters.     When  we 

returned  to  the  canoe  H 's  mind  was 

still  snake-haunted,  and  he  said,  "  I'll 
bet  there's  fifty  of  'em  hidden  about 
this  stack — and  we've  been  sleeping 
among  'em  !  " 

"  Like  enough,  "  I  replied;  "let's  look'." 
We  had  searched  barely  quarter  way 
round  the  stack  when  we  discovered 
two  snakes  coiled  in  a  sunny  place,  and 

H declined  to   investigate  further. 

He  proposed  firing  the  stack,  and  as  its 
■owner  would  surely  burn  it  later,  we 
•decided  to  save  him  trouble  and  touched 
a  match  to  the  straw.  It  blazed  fairly 
well,  and  ere  we  started  the  canoe  we 
marked  several  snakes  leaving  the  straw 
for  the  water.  How  many  serpents  and 
how  many  of  the  short-tailed  field  mice 
perished  in  that  little  conflagration  will 
never  be  known,  but  the  total  would 
doubtless  be  astonishing. 

We  paddled  to  the  creek,  and  as  soon 
as  the  canoe  was  fairly  in  the  current, 

H ,who  had  the  bow  this  time,  ceased 

work  and  sat  with  his  gun  ready.    I  did  - 
little  more  than  keep  the  craft's   nose 
pointed  aright,  and  so  we  drifted  lazily 
on  and  on  through  three-fourths  of  the 
glorious  spring  day. 

Chances  at  duck  leaving  the  water, 
or    whirling   in  flocks  up  stream  were 

numerous,    and    H tumbled    a   fair 

share  of  what  came  his  way.     As  usual, 


the  majority  of  the  fowl  which  came 
within  range  were  small  river-duck, 
wood-duck,  bufflehead,  teal,  merganser, 
and  the  like.  The  big  duck  are  always 
more  shy,  and  ever  as  we  glided  along, 
before  us  rose  a  living  wall  of  mal- 
lard, black  duck  and  pintail,  followed  by 
clouds  of  the  clumsy,  useless  coot.  The 
big  duck  always  rose  well  out  of  gun- 
shot, and  the  coot,  though  they  allowed 
us  to  approach  closer,  were  spared,  as 
we  had  no  use  for  them. 

After  H had  controlled  both  guns 

for  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  we 
changed  places,  and  I  took  what  chances 
offered.  His  bombardment  had  fright- 
ened the  fowl  to  a  considerable  extent 
and  flocks  did  not  dash  above,  or  past 
us,  with  the  same  recklessness  they  had 
shown  in  the  morning.  Still  I  had 
plenty  of  sport,  and  when  late  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached  the  point  where 
the  creek  joined  the  river,  a  pile  of 
beautiful  birds  filled  a  goodly  section 
of  the  canoe. 

Where  we  reached  the  river  the  water 
was  two  hundred  yards  broad  and  run- 
ning furiously.  On  the  farther  side, 
perched  on  a  low  mound,  was  the  fishing- 
shanty  where  we  proposed  passing  the 
night.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
river,  the  fishermen  were  miles  away 
at  their  homes,  so  we  would  have  the 
shelter  all  to  ourselves. 

Pointing  the  nose  of  the  canoe  well 
up  stream,  we  put  beef  into  our  strokes 
and  dashed  toward  midstream.  The 
canoe  staggered  under  the  conflicting 
strain  of  water  and  brawn,  her  hollow 
bow  hummed  with  bubbling,  whirling 
water,  but  do  what  we  could,  the  cur- 
rent bore  us  steadily  downward.  We 
breathed  hard  when  at  last  we  gained 
the  slack-water  fully  fifty  yards  below 

the  shanty.     H grumbled  at  the  lost 

way  to  be  made  up,  but  when  I  said, 
"There's  a  keg  of  water,  a  cook-stove 
and  a  skillet  in  that  fish-house,"  he 
grabbed  his  paddle  and  exclaimed, 
"Then  for  land's  sake  let's  get  there 
and  have  a  decent  drink  !  " 

The  shanty  was  tidy  and  dry,  and, 
as  expected,  contained  the  fishermen's 
cooking  outfit  and  an  old  wine  barrel 
nearly  filled  with  pure  well-water. 
How  we  did  drink !  Only  the  man 
who  has  paddled  all  day  on  salt,  or 
fouled  water,  and  had  his  burning  thirst 
aggravated  by  the  sight  and  sound  of 
fiuid  he  craves  but  dares  not  touch,  can 
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appreciate  our  attack  on  that  barrel. 
Next  we  started  a  fire  in  the  cook-stove 
and  soon  the  shanty  reeked  with  the 
odor  of  birds  and  bacon  frying. 

When  table  was  laid  for  two  it  bore 
a  royal  feast  of  birds,  bread  and  gravy, 
pickles,  tinned  stuff  and  a  steaming  pail 
of  tea.  When  we  left  it,  traces  of  the 
spread  were  few  and  very  greasy. 

Nought  cared  we  though  the  flood 
might  possibly  rise  during  the  night. 
Our  canoe  had  long  enough  painter  to 
ride  it  out  safely,  our  birds  were 
screened  by  the  rubber  blanket,  our 
shanty  was  anchored  securely  and  there 
were  two  "upper  berths "  in  case  the 
river  entered  unbidden.  We  were  well 
fed  and  the  amber-colored  section  of 
the  rye  bottle  yet  reached  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  shoulder  of  its  prison. 

With  our  pipes,  our  wheat-sap  and 
the  water,  we  made  merry  till  our 
watches  showed  half-after  ten  o'clock. 
Then  we  rolled  into  our  straw-padded 
bunks  and  bombarded  each  other  with 
baritone,  nasal  roundshot  and  snorting 
shell,  till  we  drifted  into  that  glorious, 
dreamless  slumber  best  known  to  those 
who  can  merrily  toil  a  long  day  through 
and  then  turn  in  without  bothering 
about  shedding  more  raiment  than 
coats  and  boots.  The  river  would  have 
had  to  come  right  into  our  pockets  to 


break  our  repose,  and  then  we  would] 
have  turned  twice  ere  tumbling  out. 

The  sun  was  glaring  through  the 
small  window  before  I  awoke  and  found 

H with    his    head     hanging    like 

a  frosted  lily  over  the  rough  edge  of 
his  bunk.  The  water  had  lowered  sev- 
eral inches  during  the  night,  and  the 
rye-bottle  had  followed  suit  in  some 
mysterious-  fashion.  Everything  was 
snug  as  it  had  been  left,  and  we  soon 
dispatched  a  breakfast  of  game.  I 
fried  a  couple  of  extra  birds  for  lunch, 
and  after  leaving  surplus  supplies  for 
the  fishermen,  we  began  the  long  pad- 
dle homeward. 

By  sneaking  along  backwater  and 
avoiding  the  direct  current  as  much  as- 
possible,  we  made  fairly  good  progress. 
We  got  a  little  more  shooting  by  the 
way,  but  the  canoe  required  too  con- 
stant attention  to  favor  sport.  Besides 
we  had  secured  a  big  enough  bag  to 
satisfy  an)^  reasonable  mortals,  and 
slaughtering  game  was  not  approved  of 
in  that  district. 

As  the  miles  slipped  slowly  behind 
we  realized  that  a  sixteen-mile  pull  up- 
stream was  downright  hard  work,  but 
when  we  at  last  ran  our  craft  ashore, 
either  one  of  us  would  have  asked  no 
more  than  a  day's  rest  ere  starting 
again  for  like  sport  with  canoe  and  gun.. 


jef  T  a  FISHDN^  HOOBC  AND  F©U 


HEN  the  spring-time  days  are  comin' 

And  the  buds  are  puttin'  out, 
And  the  bumble-bee's  a-hummin', 

And  the  frisky  speclcled  trout 
Is  a-jumpin'  and  a-swishin' 

In  every  limpid  hole — 
Then  I  want  to  go  a-fishin' 

With  a  fishin'  hook  and  pole. 


You  may  talk  about  your  giggin' 

And  your  fishin'  with  a  net, 
But  I  don't  want  no  sich  riggin,' 

'Cause  you  pay  for  all  you  get  ; 
And  I'm  done  played  out  on  trappin' 

And  a-foolin'  with  a  troll — 
And  all  of  sich  I'm  drappin' 

For  the  fishin'  hook  and  pole. 


And  I  want  to  take  my  dinner, 

And  I  want  to  stay  all  day 
Where  the  little  silver  minner 

And  the  spotted  beauties  play, 
And  not  be  in  any  hurry, 

But  jest  sorter  let  time  roll — 
And  jest  drive  away  all  worry 

With  my  fishin'  hook  and  pole. 

'Cause  a  feller  then  can  loafer 

Where  the  trees  grow  tall  and  straight- 
Where  the  raccoon  and  the  gopher 

And  the  'possum  lie  in  wait ; 
Where  the  pheasant  is  a-thumpin', 

And  at  every  little  shoal 
The  spotted  trout's  a-jumpin' 

At  your  fishin'  hook  and  pole. 

Sam  Bean. 


AH  APRIL  /^©!RNSN( 


HEERUP!  Cheer 
up  !  Cheer  up  ! 
Cheer  up  !  Che- 
che-che-cheer  !" 
Thus  discoursed 
a  portly  robin  in 
the  old  apple- 
tree  outside  my 
window.  It  was  my  first  morning  out  on 
the  trip  of  1896,  and  of  course  I  woke 
right  up.  It  was  four  o'clock,  and 
wreaths  of  mist  were  flitting  up  the 
mountain  side,  the  grass  was  fairly  white 
with  dew,  and  the  air  was  sharp. 

"  Confound  the  bird  !  "  said  I  to  my- 
self. Now  this  was  distinctly  ungrate- 
ful on  my  part,  for  I  had  planned  the 

night  before  to  get  ahead  of  J.  M by 

rising  at  just  about  this  time  and  catch- 
ing the  first  fish.  But  that  was  last 
night,  and  here  I  was  so  sleepy  and  the 
bed  was  so  warm  that  I  thought  I  would 
just  turn  over  and  have  one — more — 
little — snooze — "  Cheer  up  !  Cheer  up  ! 
Cheer  up  !  Cheer  up  !  "  I  couldn't  stand 
it.  If  only  that  robin  was  a  railroad 
train,  or  a  factory  whistle,  or  a  trolley 
car,  or  any  other  civilized  nuisance,  I 
could  sleep  right  through  him  all  satis- 
factorily, but  it  was  so  still  and  his  voice 
was  so  loud  and  good-natiired  that  I 
decided  to  get  up  after  all. 

Exhibit  A,  one  pair  of  corduroy  trou- 
sers ;  exhibit  B,  one  pair  of  felt  slip- 
pers ;    exhibit   C,    one   fishing   coat,   in 

case  Mrs.  J.  M should  happen  to  hear 

me  go  around  the  house.  I  open  the 
door  and  look  out  across  the  meadow. 
Trixie  the  cat  is  sauntering  up  the  path 
from  the  barn  with  an  eye  on  my  red- 
breasted  alarm-clock.  How  the  keen 
air  does  discover  the  discrepancies  in 
that  fishing  coat  ! 

I  hustle  around  back  of  the  house  to 
the  big  trough  where  the  spring  water 
pours  in  a  steady  stream.  A  few  splashes 
of  the  icy  water  dispel  all  my  sleepiness 
and  I  rush  back  to  my  room  in  eager  haste 
to  dress  and  get  into  the  stream.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  I  open  the  door  again 
and  step  forth  in  my  stocking  feet  to 
get  my  waders.     Hello  !    Wasn't  it  kind 

of  J.  M to  leave  his  rubber  boots  out 

on  the  porch  ?  Now  my  waders  will  be 
dry  and  light  for  the  tramp  up  stream 
before  the  day's  fishing. 


I  haul  on  the  boots  gratefully,  and 
then — and  then  I  fall  from  grace.  I 
sneak  down  cellar  and  drink  a  dipper  of 
Uncle  Joe's  cider,  made  last  October  of 
sound  russet  apples,  and  not  sour.  Oh, 
no  !  not  at  all  sour,  but  "  just  right." 

By  this  time  my  moral  sense  is  en- 
tirely demoralized,  and  as  I  walk  across 
the  dewy  grass  I  fill  up  the  pipe  called 
Dick  with  a  certain  black  abomination 
known  as  perique  tobacco,  light  up,  and 
am  thoroughly  and  sinfully  happy  as  I 
part  the  willows  and  step  into  the  pool 
back  of  the  lodge.  The  sunshine  has 
been  creeping  steadily  down  the  mount- 
ain behind  me  and  reaches  the  stream 
just   as   I  pull  up  my  boots,  or   rather 

J.  M 's  boots,  and  begin  to  cast.    Red 

F'ox,  Wren  Tail,  and  a  little  freak  of  an 
Oak  Fly,  this  latter  put  on,  because  J. 
M says  that  no  trout  in  the  Beaver- 
kill  would  be  fool  enough  to  rise  to 
it,  are  my  selection,  and  I  feel  good 
all  through  as  I  gradually  work  down 
around  the  bend  toward  the  reach  be- 
neath the  trees.  With  a  splash  an 
ambitious  young  trout  takes  the  drop- 
per and  starts  right  off  for  the  Delaware 
River.  We  argue  the  point  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  he  consents  to  come 
to  breakfast  with  me.  Three  more  join 
him  in  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour, 
none  over  eight  or  nine  inches,  but 
enough  for  breakfast. 

Now,  here  are  the  five  trees,  full  in 
sight  of  Uncle  Joe's,  but  yet  a  great 
place  for  dignified,  middle-aged  trout 
to  dwell.  Stopping  close  to  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  stream,  I  begin  to 
work  the  upper  edge  of  the  eddy. 
Longer  and  longer  casts  reach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  rock  where  they  ought 
to  be,  almost  to  it,  over  it,  beyond, 
above,  below,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  but  nobody  seems  to  be  at  home. 
Repeating  the  dose  has  the  same  re- 
sult, and  the  four  little  trout  in  my 
game  pocket  begin  to  increase '  in  im 
portance.  Then,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  I 
cast  straight  down  stream  on  my  side, 
and  holding  the  little  rod  out,  let  the 
current  straighten  the  line  and  drag  the 
flies  across. 

No  result.  So  I  begin  to  reel  in,  and 
meanwhile  search  the  opposite  bank  for 
the  next  calling-place.     "  Chug  !  "  and  I 
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stop  abruptly  with  a  imirmured  prayer, 
for  my  flies  seem  to  have  gone  to  the 
bottom  and  caught  on  a  rock  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  stream.  One  light 
pull  to  see  if  they  are  really  fast,  and 
the  rock  wakes  up  and  starts  across  and 
up  the  stream.  How  I  do  regret  that 
I  was  not  paying  attention  when  he 
called,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  is 
even  half  hooked. 

Splash,  splash,  splatter,  he  goes,  and 
then,  turning,  he  shoots  down  stream 
while  the  reel  buzzes  like  a  ten -pound 
mosquito  and  I  make  a  break  for  the 
bank  to  outflank  a  little  point  where  a 
dead  tree-top  is  reaching  out  to  grab 
my  line,  and,  having  surrounded  the 
tree-top  with  more  haste  than  elegance, 
step  into  the  deeper  water  below.  I 
try  to  hold  my  fish,  but  he  seems  to 
recognize  that  it  is  largely  bluff  and 
goes  sailing  away  toward  Rockland  at 
almost  his  own  pace.  Finally  a  little 
more  pressure  recalls  me  to  his  mind, 
and  he  shows  his  disapproval  by  two 
swift  jumps  into  the  air.  followed  by 
some  soul-stirring  gymnastics  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

To  feel  him  just  at  this  moment  one 
would  suspect  him  of  being  an  eel,  he 
turns  so  many  somersaults  and  wriggles 
and  twists  so.  But  it  is  high  time  to 
stop  this  fooling,  as  my  stock  of  line  is 
getting  very  low  indeed.  The  struggle 
is  on  in  dead  earnest.  Little  by  little 
the  line  comes  in  ;  nearer  and  nearer  he 
comes,  until  I  begin  to  think  about  my 
net,  which,  of  course,  has  swung  to  the 
m.iddle  of  my  back. 

Bracing  myself  against  the  stiff  cur- 
rent, I  reach  over  my  shoulder  for  the 
net,  when  all  at  once  a  delicious  cool- 
ness makes  itself  felt  in  my  right  boot. 

J.  M 's  rubber  boots  have  those  thin 

tops  that  you  pull  way  up  ;  but  on  occa- 
sion these  thin  tops  will  work  way  down. 
Immediately  I  lift  that  right  leg  and 
try  to  pull  up  the  boot  and — splash  ker- 
splatter  goes  my  fish  straight  for  a  pro- 
jecting rock,  and  I  have  to  put  back  the 
boot  and  dissuade  him.  The  Beaverkill 
now  attains  quite  a  circulation  in  the 
right  boot  and  is  sending  a  cautious 
feeler  down  the  left  one  ;  but,  after  all, 

they  are  J.  M 's  boots,   and   that  is 

going  to  be  my  trout  if  I  have  to  take 
a  complete  bath. 

By  this  time  I  am  certain  that  he 
must  be  well-hooked,  and  proceed  to 
talk  business  with  him.  Again  he  comes 


nearer  and  nearer,  with  occasional  ob- 
jections, and  finally  I  manage  to  get  at 
my  net  and  hold  it  just  under  the  sur- 
face. Now  for  it.  My  fish  is  pretty 
well  tired  out,  but  he  still  lives,  and  the 
little  four-ounce  rod  will  hardly  hold 
him  up  near  enough  for  me  to  reach 
him.  Scoop,  and  the  net  just  touches 
his  tail  as  he  swings  around. 

This  must  be  a  point  of  honor  with 
him,  from  the  decided  manner  in  which 
he  kicks,  and  it  takes  quite  a  time  to 
calm  him  down.  At  last,  with  my  rod 
at  arm's  length  in  my  left  hand  and  my 
net  stretched  out  in  m}^  right,  I  manage 
to  scoop  him  in,  and  instantly  hug  him 
to  my  breast,  net,  flies,  fish,  and  all, 
while  the  Beaverkill  flows  happily  and 
unrebuked  into  both  boots  and  out 
again. 

Not  having  brought  a  basket  I  go  to 
the  bank  to  unwind  the  fish  and  the 
net  and  the  flies  and  myself.  Isn't  he 
a  beauty,  and  a  true  brook  trout,  too. 
Now,  how  much  will  he  weigh  ?  A 
pound  anyhow,  says  my  judgment,  while 
my  imagination  whispers  that  he  cannot 
weigh  less  than  a  pound  and  a  quarter, 
and  more  probably  he  will  go  a  pound 
and  a  half. 

It  is  a  glorious  beginning  to  catch 
such  a  fish  before  breakfast  on  the  first 
day,  and  I  insinuate  the  trout  into  the 
game  pocket  where  his  smaller  brothers 
lie,  climb  up  to  the  road,  light  the  pipe 
called  Dick  and  stroll  along  toward  the 
little  white  house  with  the  American 
flag  in  the  door-yard.  Who's  that  wad- 
dling up  the  path  in  full  rig,  waders, 
basket,  net  and  all  ? 

"Hello,  J.  M ,  what  luck?"    "Six; 

how  man}^  you  got?"  "You  beat  me  ; 
five  is  all  I  could  tie  to,  but  I  had  hold 
of  one  good  one  up  by  the  trees."  So  we 
lay  our  rods  on  their  pegs  while  J.  M — — 
opens  up  his  basket.  One  fish,  two  fish, 
three  fish,  four  fish,  five  fish,  running 
rather  better  than  my  small  ones.  Next 
a  big  chub  for  Trixie,  and  then  he  pre- 
tends to  grope  around  in  the  bottom  of 
the  basket,  and  I  know  he  has  a  good 
one.  Sure  enough,  out  comes  a  hybrid 
that  must  weigh  a  good  three  quarters 
of  a  pound,  and  I  exclaim  and  cuss  my 
luck  and  say  that  I  have  none  that  size, 
which  is  true  enough. 

While  J.  M is  telling  me  where  he 

got  him,  and  what  fly  captured  him,  and 
what  a  time  It  took  to  land  him.  I  drag 
out  my  four  little  fellows  and  lay  them 
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in  a  limp  and  disconsolate  row,  and  os- 
tentatiously feel  around  for  the  other 
one  with  my  right  hand  while  I  quietly 
draw  him  partly  out  with  my  left. 
"  Thought    you   said    you   had    five, 

youngster  ?  "  says  J.  M ,  with  a  grin. 

"  Well,  I  did  think  I  had  one  more 
somewhere.  O  yes,  here  he  is,"  and  I 
bring  out  my  big  fellow  as  if  I  usually 
caught  about  eight  of  that  size  on  the 
first  cast.  Then  I  sprint  around  the 
corner  of  the  house  to  dodge  the  missile 
that  is  certain  to  follow  me,  and  just 
succeed  in  eluding  Trixie's  chub  which 

comes  whizzing  past  my  ear.    J.  M 

follows  with  the  old  beauty  in  his  hand, 
and  we  stand  around  while  he  is  weighed 
and  measured  and  written  in  the  book — 
"  One  brook  trout,  thirteen  and  one-half 
inches  long ;  weight,  one  pound  four 
ounces;  caught  with  a  four-ounce  green- 
heart  splice  rod  on  a  B.  A.   Oak   Fl}^" 


"What?"  says  J.  M ,  and  it  is  hard 

work  convincing  him  it  is  so. 

I  climb  out  of  J.  M. 's  wet  boots,  put 

on  some  dry  things,  and  at  half  past  six 
we  sit  down  to  a  glorious  breakfast  of 

trout.  J.  M explains  that  he  couldn't 

find  his  boots,  and  has  taken  off  his 
waders   because    one   of   them  leaks  a 

little.  J.  M gets  through  eating  first, 

which  is  a  phenomenon,  and  strolls  out 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  When  I  ap- 
pear a  little  later,  he  has  waders  and 
shoes  all  on,  and  informs  me  that  he 
got  the  wrong  pair  of  waders  in  the 
dark  kitchen  when  he  got  up,  but  as 
he  knew  I  wouldn't  mind  he  did  not 
bother  to  go  back  and  change.  Then  it 
was  his  turn  to  dodge  Trixie's  chub, 
but,  although  my  waders  are  wet  and 
heavy  and  sticky,  I  am  more  than  sat- 
isfied with  the  result  of  my  first  morn- 
ing out  on  the  trip  of  1896. 


AWHI 
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PHILIP  and  I  have  had  many  a 
pleasant  jaunt  thro  Virginia.  This 
time  we  had  come  up  from 
Richmond  through  the  Peninsula, 
sometimes  visiting  by  the  way  one  or 
other  of  Philip's  friends,  sometiines  tak- 
ing pot-luck  at  typical  "  private  enter- 
tainments "  and  enjoying  each  in  its 
way.  We  crossed  the  York  River  at 
Yorktown  and  entered  Gloucester  coun- 
ty, intending  to  work  our  way  thro  "  the 
tide-water"  as  the  country  hereabouts  is 
called,  by  reason  of  the  tide  rising  for 
forty  or  fifty  miles  inland  up  the  inlets 
of  the  five  rivers  which  flow  into  Ches- 
apeake Bay  and  make  Gloucester  county 
a  Venice  on  a  large  scale.  This  accessi- 
bility by  water  direct  from  the  sea  was  a 
material  factor  in  determining  its  early 
settlement,  and  it  still  preserves  the 
characteristics  of  the  English  colonists 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  States. 
As  wheelmen  we  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  many  mercies  in  "the  tide- 
water," not  the  least  of  which  was  the 
frequency  with  which  we  found  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  even,  flat,  excellent 
riding  paths  made,  as  we  discovered  by 
inquiry  and  observation,  by  the  broad, 
flat  feet  of  the  negroes,  who  invariably 
go  barefoot. 
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The  highway  led  us  through  smiling 
fertility,  meadows  and  fallow  land  and 
fields  of  grain.  Philip  had  a  cousin  here- 
abouts, he  said,  but  then  as  Philip  had 
so  many  cousins  and  he  could  not  locate 
his  cousins  very  definitely,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Philip's  cousin  was 
rather  a  family  tradition  than  a  fact.  It 
was  Sunday  and  we  met  ancient,  lum- 
bering carriages,  fair  ladies  and  gallant 
gentlemen  on  horseback  ;  well-fed  farm- 
ers with  their  round-faced  wives  and 
greasy,  fat,  good-natured  negroes.  And 
everybody  seemed  to  think  the  world, 
or  at  least  Gloucester  county,  a  very 
pleasant  place — as,  in  faith,  so  did  we  ; 
and  as  everybody  was  bound  to  church, 
we  concluded  to  go  too.  It  was  a  colonial 
church,  built  of  alternate  glazed  and  dull 
brick,  with  ivy-covered  tower,  and  grave  ■ 
filled  churchyard  ;  a  cool,  sequestered 
place  where  a  wandering  wheelman 
might  rest,  belee'd  and  calmed,  out  of 
the  surging  heat  of  the  summer  day. 
We  loitered  among  the  graves  outside, 
puzzling  over  the  almost  illegible  Latin 
epitaphs  and  the  dim  coats-of-arms.  The 
congregation  was  already  assembling, 
and  a  miscellaneous  array  of  vehicles 
driving  up.  They  ranged  from  modern 
buggies  and  buckboards  to  old-fashioned 
carriages  and  carryalls,  that  were  in 
style  in  1850  and  earlier.  Indeed  there 
were  one  or  two  coaches  with  coats-of- 
arms. 

From  one  of  these  latter  stepped  a 
most  aristocratic-looking  old  lady,  and 
apparently  her  daughter,  one  of  the 
most  demure  and  most  roguishly  be- 
witching of  maidens.  The  young  girl 
gave  Philip  a  qtiick  glance,  and  went 
into  the  church.  He  was,  of  course, 
mightily  interested.  However,  with  the 
fickleness  of  youth  he  was  soon  as  deeply 
interested  in  the  apple  and  peach  bloom 
lasses  whom  an  old-time  carryall  brought 
up.  They  made  some  excuse  to  stop 
and  chatter  before  going  in,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  thought  that,  too,  concealed 
a  covert  interest  in  his  golf  suit  and 
athletic  figure. 

At  last  we  went  into  the  dim,  cool 
church.  The  queer  high-backed  pews 
were  very  reposeful,  as  also  was  the 
voice  of  the  rector,  who  droned  the  les- 
son monotonously  from  an  old-fashioned 
pulpit  half-way  up  to  the  ceiling. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Philip,  as  we  went 
outside  after  the  service,  "  that  was 
worth  riding  those  ten  miles  for." 


"  A  very  interesting  sermon,"  I  ob- 
served, solemnly. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  said  ;  "  I  meant  that 
young  girl — by  George  !  there  she  is 
now,  and  I  believe  she  is  coming  over 
here." 

Sure  enough,  she  walked  up  to  where 
we  were  standing,  and  there  was  a 
charming  blending  of  shyness  and  arch- 
ness in  her  manner. 

"  Are  you  not  Cousin  Philip  ? "  she 
asked.  If  there  was  any  doubt  of  his 
being  Cousin  Philip,  that  roguish  up- 
lifting of  her  lashes  dispelled  it. 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  said  ;  "certainly  I  am 
Cousin  Philip — of  course." 

"  I  knew  it,"  she  said  ;  "  mother  wants 
to  know  why  you  didn't  come  to  our 
house  at  once." 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear 
cousin,  I  didn't  know  the  way,  and  be- 
sides— " 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  am  to  take  you 
there  now." 

"  By  all  means,  that  will  be  charming  ; 
but,  cousin,  if  you  will  just  tell  me 
where  you  are  going  to  take  us." 

"What !  "  she  said,  breaking  into  rip- 
pling laughter,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  have  forgotten  your  cousin  Nanette, 
of  Beaumont?" 

"  You  don't  mean  that  you  are  little 
Nancy  !  "  exclaimed  Philip. 

"  Mademoiselle  Nanette  Laurens,  of 
Beaumont,  by  your  leave.  Cousin  Phil- 
ip," she  returned,  making  him  a  mock 
courtesy. 

So  it  happened  that  a  cavalcade,  which 
Philip  named  Past  and  Present,  consist- 
ing of  an  ancient  coach  and  two  wan- 
dering wheelmen,  set  out  down  the 
road.  And,  instead  of  being  tramps  in 
search  of  a  dinner,  we  became  guests 
of  honor  at  Beaumont  Manor  House, 
a  delightful  little  English  house  over- 
grown with  ivy,  surrounded  with  fine 
old  trees  and  handsome  grounds  ter- 
raced down  to  the  water's  edge.  Other 
houses  are  built  along  the  broad  inlet, 
and  each  has  its  private  dock,  and  lit- 
tle sailboats  ply  merrily  back  and  forth. 

It  would  seem  that  oysters  and 
clams  and  crabs  were  created  with  es- 
pecial reference  to  Gloucester  county  ; 
certainly  they  are  found  in  those  inlets 
in  great  abundance.  And,  in  addition, 
your  Gloucester  palate  knows  the  flavor 
of  the  choicest  fish  and  wildfowl.  And 
there,  too,  the  bearded  wheat  bends 
with  its  own  bulk  and  the  tasseled  corn 
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grows  tallest.  One  does  not  wonder  that 
life  is  all  a  holiday  in  Gloucester  county. 

Indeed,  the  next  day  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  callers  at  Beaumont ; 
at  one  time  six  carriages  were  in  the 
grounds  and  four  boats  at  *  the  dock. 
There  were  quite  as  many  men  as  wo- 
men among  the  visitors,  so  that  finally 
I  ventured  to  ask  one  bachelor  philos- 
opher, when  the  men  worked  in  Glou- 
cester. 

"  Only  when  we  have  to,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  ; 
"it's  very  unhealthy  to  work  between 
meals,  you  know." 

Certainly  the  beaux  came  over  the 
bay  to  Beaumont  at  all  hours,  beginning 
with  a  horseback  ride  before  breakfast 
and  ending  with  a  moonlight  serenade, 
sung  most  romantically  by  a  boatful  of 
gallants.  There  was  one,  however,  Rob- 
ert Douglas,  who  came  and  stayed,  and 
was  her  ladyship's  most  humble  slave. 
My  friend,  the  bachelor,  smoked  it  over 
with  me,  deciding  that  it  was  absurd  in 
so  sensible  a  fellow  as  Douglas  to  be 
bowled  over  by  the  little  mademoiselle. 

Meanwhile,  however,  she  and  Philip 
had  numerous  tilts  and  peace-makings, 
and  hecalled  her  cousin  in  two  languages 
with  suitable  adjectives.  As  P.ob  Doug- 
las knew  neither  German  nor  French, 
he  was  rather  vexed  over  those  adjec- 
tives, and  fell  into  a  boyish  ill-humor. 
Of  course,  the  little  mademoiselle  pun- 
ished him  by  encouraging  the  adjec- 
tives, which  forthwith  multiplied  amaz- 
ingly.    She  was  a  tease,  I  am  afraid. 

We  left  with  much  reluctance  the 
little  mademoiselle  of  Beaumont  and 
the  toothsome  crabs  of  Mobjack  Bay, 
and  rode  ofE  to  the  north-northwest  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Pocahontas  -  land.  We 
set  out  full  of  anticipations  of  loiter- 
ings  along  byways  and  woodland  paths, 
where  the  devoted  Indian  princess  had 
passed  in  the  dead  of  night  to  save  her 
white  friends.  We  found,  however,  that 
pedaling  a  bicycle  laboriously  through 
six  inches  of  sand  is  not  stimulating  to 
the  historical  imagination.  But  it  is  a 
beautiful  country,  covered  with  majes- 
tic forests  of  primeval  pines,  whose 
great  size  made  us  feel  like  pigmies. 

We  left  the  road  and  plunged  into  the 
forest  along  a  byway  sufficiently  over- 
grown to  have  been  an  Indian  trail. 
After  a  struggle  forward,  mainly  on  foot, 
there  was  a  gleam  of  water  through  the 
pines,    and  we    came  out  suddenly   on 


a  high  bank  overlooking  the  broad  York 
River.  On  an  elevation  a  little  above  us 
were  the  ruins  of  an  old  chimney  ;  we 
were  at  Werowocomoco,  at  one  time 
the  royal  seat  of  King  Powhatan.  Here 
it  was  that  Captain  John  Smith  was 
brought  prisoner  before  the  savage 
monarch,  and  condeinned  to  death  ;  and 
here  when  his  head  was  laid  on  the 
executioner's  stone,  the  devoted  Poca- 
hontas threw  herself  on  his  neck,  pro- 
tecting his  head  with  her  own  from  the 
uplifted  tomahawks.  The  ruined  chim- 
ney is  all  that  is  left  of  the  house 
that  Smith  had  built  afterward  for  Pow- 
hatan. Not  far  from  it  Philip  found  a 
large  rock  imbedded  in  the  ground,  and 
he  was,  of  course,  sure  that  it  was  the 
original  rock  where  Smith's  head  lay. 

A  short  distance  off  is  a  spring,  whose 
clear  water  wells  up  and  babbles  off 
down  a  little  ravine.  Its  pellucid  depths 
were  doubtless  Pocahontas's  mirror,  and 
down  that  little  dingle  she  roamed  per- 
haps, when  her  maiden  fancy  had  fixed 
on  the  young  Englishman,  Rolfe.  At 
least  this  was  Philip's  point  of  view,  at 
which  I  smiled,  old-bachelor-wise. 

We  visited  Rosewell  a  short  distance 
farther  up  the  river,  the  ancestral  home 
of  the  Pages.  Three  wars  and  nearly  two 
hundred  years  have  left  the  old  mansion 
sadly  dilapidated.  All  of  the  flanking 
out-buildings  are  gone,  and  the  great 
square  house  looks  cheerless  and  deso- 
late. It  is  the  largest  house  in  Vir- 
ginia, having  once  had  a  fish-pond  and 
summer-house  on  the  roof,  while  the 
great  fireplace  in  the  hall  holds  a  cord 
of  wood  by  actual  measurement.  The 
distinguished  Page  who  lived  here  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  was  a  friend  of 
Thomas  Jeiferson  ;  and  it  is  commonly 
accepted  that  Jefferson  wrote  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  this  house, 
and  read  it  first  to  his  friend  in  the 
summer-house  on  the  roof.  It  was  this 
Page  who  his  friends  insisted  should 
accept  the  office  of  bishop,  when  the 
Church  of  England  proposed  to  estab- 
lish such  a  functionary  in  Virginia. 
Their  insistency  so  irritated  the  pious 
Virginian  that,  in  a  burst  of  anger,  he 
said,  "^'I'll  be  damned  if  I'll  be  your 
bishop."     And  this  settled  it. 

We  left  Rosewell  and  rode  away 
toward  West  Point,  a  considerable  little 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  Mattapony 
and  the  Pamunkey  rivers.  The  country 
was  flat  and  sandy,  alternating  between 
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pine  forests  and  fields  of  broom-sedge 
grass.  We  tailed  on  through  the  sand, 
hoping  to  make  West  Point  by  night- 
fall, as  the  distance  is  only  about 
twenty-five  miles.  But  Philip  stopped 
to  photograph  a  little  boy  driving  up 
cows,  and  then  an  old-time  darky  who 
said  "  Sarvent,  marster,"  as  the  negroes 
in  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  stories  do. 
Philip  wasted  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
trying  to  extract  from  him  one  of  those 
interesting  stories  that  the  ro- 
mancers put  into  the  mouths  of 
such  characters,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  garrulous 
old  fellow  bore  us  nearly  to 
death.  We  allowed  him,  how- 
ever, to  persuade  us  to  take  a 
short  cut,  a  side  road  which  he 
had  driven  "  old  marster  over 
befo'  de  wah." 

It  was  already  quite  late  when 
we  started  down  that  before- 
the-war  road,  and  our  troubles 
began.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
mile  we  floundered  in  a  morass, 
which  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across.  It  took  fifteen  minutes 
to  get  over,  and  three  quarters 


of  an  hour  to  scrape  enough  mud  off  to 
be  in  traveling  trim.  Then  we  spurted 
forward  to  make  up  the  lost  time,  and 
in  exactly  one  hundred  yards  struck  a 
sand — I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  word — it  might 
be  called  a  sand  bar  or  a  sand  pit  or  a 
sand  sea.  It  was  just  sand,  loose  sand, 
and  it  hadn't  any  bottom;  Philip  stood 
his  wheel  up  in  it  and  burrowed  down, 
I  have  forgotten  how  many  feet,  and  it 
was  still  sand.  Of  course  riding  was 
out  of  the  question;  "we  walked  labori- 
ously along  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an 
hour. 

During  one  of  our  frequent  halts  to 
get  the  sand  out  of  our  shoes,  Philip 
calculated  that  the  pace  would  bring  us 
to  our  destination  at  about  breakfast- 
time.  It  was  then  the  supper-hour,  and 
no  signs  of  human  habitation  to  cheer 
our  empty  stomachs. 

"  Great  Jehoshaphat  !  "  exclaimed 
Philip  pointing  ahead ;  then  he  sat 
down  in  the  sand  in  deep  dejection.  Just 
in  front  was  a  crossroads  and  no  sign- 
board. He  tossed  up  a  half  dollar  in 
lieu  of  a  better  way  of  deciding  which 
road  to  take.  Soon  it  began  to  grow  dark, 
and  as  the  weeds  and  shrubs  encroached 
on  our  highway,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
keep  the  track.  Then  getting  into  a 
dense  pine  woods  we  left  the  trail  en- 
tirely, and  found  ourselves  wandering 
around  in  a  thicket  of  scrub-oaks.  The 
more  we  grumbled  and  struggled  to  re- 
gain the  road  the  deeper  in  we  got.  At 
last,  just  as  we  had  given  up,  Philip  saw 
a  light  between  the  trees  and  we  pressed 
forward  once  more,  too  desperate  to  care 
for  the  scratches. 

"  Does  it  strike  you,"  said  Philip  after 
about  half  an  hour's  stumbling  along, 
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"  that  we  are  no  nearer  that  light  than 
when  we  started  ?  " 

I  discouraged  such  a  theory,  when  sud- 
denly another  light  flashed  up  off  on 
the  right,  then  one  on  the  left. 

"Great ,"  but  Philip  never  finished ; 

the  next  step  was  a  splash,  and  he  was 
over  his  knees  in  a  swamp.  I  realized 
that  we  had  been  following  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  and  that  our  position  might  be  a 
dangerous  one.  We  made  all  possible 
haste  to  retrace  our  steps,  but  found  to 
our  dismay  that  we  had  come  out  on  a 
little  headland,  for  both  of  us  were  soon 
floundering  in  the  water,  our  wheels  on 
our  shoulders, 
and  the  oozy 
mud  making  a 
disgusting  suck- 
ing sound  at 
every  step.  For- 
tunately we  had 
got  only  a  short 
distance  in,  and 
after  about  ten 
minutes  of  slimy 
wading  were 
once  more  on 
solid  ground. 
Just  then  the 
moon  sailed 
from  under  a 
cloud,  and  as  I 
was  standing  in 
a  little  open 
space,  Philip 
had  a  full  view 
of  my  bedrag- 
gled condition 
and'  forthwith 
burst'  into  a 
most  unreason- 
able fit  of  Isftigh- 
ter.    His  gayety 

somewhat  revived  me,  however,  and  we 
set  about  making  preparations  for  the 
night.  As  it  was  madness  to  stumble 
around  in  the  dark,  with  the  possibility 
of  getting  into  the  swamp  and  being 
drowned,  we  proceeded  to  camp  where 
we  were.  Finding  a  little  elevation  free 
from  undergrowth,  we  started  a  fire; 
then  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  scrape  to- 
gether enough  pine-needles  to  make  a 
tolerable  bed.  The  question  of  shelter 
was  more  troublesome,  but  by  cutting 
a  number  of  saplings,  we  contrived  a 
passable  lean-to. 

Our  labors  concluded,  we  sat  about 
the  fire,  which  the  chilly  night  air  and 


the  dampness  of  the  swamp  made  very 
acceptable.  Philip  proposed  to  while 
away  time  by  spinning  yarns,  and  ac- 
cordingly started  on  one,  but  stopped 
right  in  the  middle. 

"I  can't  go  any  further,"  he  .said  in  a 
broken  voice,  "  for  right  here  we  ate — 
supper ! "  and  he  pretended  to  weep 
over  the  recollection  of  the  departed 
supper.  He  rallied  of  course,  and  then 
fell  to  describing  all  manner  of  appetiz- 
ing dishes.  I  stopped  him  at  last  by 
finding  a  box  of  pills  in  my  pocket  and 
making  him  take  one,  which,  swallowed 
without  water,  was  a  bitter  dose.  After 
that  I  held  a 
pine  -  knot  for 
him  to  make  the 
entry  in  our  log- 
book.    It  was  : 

"July  i2th— 
night.  Trav- 
eled through  a 
swamp,  distance 
unknown.  Stop- 
ped at  the  Piny 
Woods  Hotel, 
Supper,  one  qui- 
nine pill,  and 
two  pipes  of  to- 
bacco. Memor- 
andum :  this  is 
not  a  L.  A.  W. 
hotel." 

The  night 
passed  off  with- 
out further  mis- 
hap, but  our  ear- 
ly morning  nap 
was  cut  short  by 
a  species  of  can- 
n  i  b  a  1  fly,  that 
was  a  veritable 
blood-sucker 
and  bit  through  our  stockings  ;  in  addi- 
tion, frogs  to  the  number  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter  began  croaking  vigorously. 
Near  by,  we  discovered  where  the  wood- 
cutters had  been  the  winter  before,  and 
close  at  hand  was  the  blind  wagon-trail 
that  we  had  followed  into  the  woods. 
Without  much  difficulty  v/e  retraced  our 
way  to  the  forks  of  the  road,  where 
kind  fortune  provided  a  man  in  a  wagon, 
who  guided  us  to  a  house.  I  have  dined 
at  Delmonico's  in  my  time,  but  without 
hesitation  I  can  say  that  the  bacon  and 
eggs  and  corn  bread  and  muddy-looking 
coffee  the  good  old  farmer's  wife  set  be- 
fore us  made  the  best  meal  I  ever  ate  ; 
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and  we  went  on  our  way  toward  West 
Point,  rejoicing. 

West  Point  is  a  flourishing  little  town, 
not  an  interesting  place  as  a  permanent 
residence,  but  well  enough  to  loiter  in 
and  smoke  in  and  listen  to  tales  of  the 
war  and  "  Mars  Robert,"  as  they  call 
General  Lee,  and  Francis  West,  Lord 
Delaware,  for  whom  it  is  named. 

A  garrulous  ferryman  put  us  over  the 
Mattapony,  on  the  succeeding  day.  A 
three-masted  schooner  lay  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  loading  wood,  which  a  long 
line  of  ox-carts  hauled  down  to  the 
dock.  We  passed  the  good-natured, 
loud  -  laughing  negroes,  and  rode  off 
through  a  densely  wooded  country  to- 
ward Centre  Cross,  a  route  selected  by 
Philip  because  he  liked  the  names  of 
the  hamlets  on  the  way,  and  because  he 
had  heard  of  a  manor  -  house  back  on 
the  Rappahanock,  in  which  lived  a 
young  girl,  eighteen  years  old,  who  had 
never  met  a  man. 

At  Centre  Cross,  we  turned  to  the 
left  in  time  to  hear  a  warning  voice 
call,  "  Look  out  for  the  Green  Dragon 
Swamp  !  "  This  warning  made  me  wish 
to  turn  back,  but  it  had  a  medieval 
ring  that  pleased  Philip,  and  he  urged 
that  we  push  forward,  as  clouds  were 
coming  up,  and  we  might  not  be  able 
to  cross  the  swamp  after  a  rain.  I  think 
that  secretly  he  hoped  to  find  some 
monster  or  other  in  the  swamp,  out  of 
which  he  might  have  a  little  fun,  as  he 
expressed  his  escapades. 

The  sky  became  overcast,  and  the 
wind  rose,  but  fortunately  was  at  our 
backs,  and  blew  us  straight  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Green  Dragon,  as  Philip 
named  the  opening  in  the  dense  forest 
that  skirted  the  swamp.  The  little 
pines  grew  so  close  together  that  a  man 
could  hardly  squeeze  between  them, 
while  the  dense  foliage  overhead  made 
a  gloom  like  dusk.  Meanwhile  the  wind 
shrieked  and  moaned  through  the  pines. 
It  made  a  magnificent  setting,  and 
worked  one  up  to  the  pitch  of  expect- 
ing a  real  live  dragon,  spitting  flame 
and  smoke,  like  those  they  manufacture 
in  Vienna  for  the  German  opera ;  or, 
still  better,  the  kind  we  dreamed  about 
as  children.  But  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  no  dragon  was  forthcoming. 

It  was  highly  desirable,  moreover,  to 
get  out  of  the  swamp  before  the  storm 
burst,  so  we  shouldered  our  wheels  and 
waded  in.     In  the  middle  of  it  was  a 


little  island,  which  we  crossed  while  the 
elements  were  at  their  wildest. 

We  got  out  of  the  swamp  somehow,, 
covered  with  disgusting  slime  and  mud. 
Luckily  the  storm  blew  around  to  the 
south  of  us,  so  that  we  had  time  to  stop 
and  take  a  plunge  in  a  little  pool  on  the 
far  side. 

We  spent  that  afternoon  riding 
through  Middlesex  and  Essex  counties. 
The  road  ran  for  the  most  part  along  a 
ridge,  and  was  fairly  ridable,  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  fertile  valley  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock River.  Later  in  the  after- 
noon, we  stopped  at  a  church  to  make 
some  inquiries  of  the  men  gathered 
there.  They  were  in  great  good  humor 
and  we  fell  into  quite  a  conversation, 
during  which  they  told  us  that  a  wed- 
ding was  to  take  place  in  half  an  hour,, 
and  invited  us  to  stay.  The  guests 
gathered  rapidly,  but  for  the  most  part 
did  not  go  into  the  church.  After  a 
time  the  bridal  party  drove  up.  The 
groom  jumped  down  first,  resplendent 
in  a  suit  of  "  store  "  clothes.  He  was  a 
big,  broad-shouldered  fellow,  whose  hair 
and  mustache  were  a  shade  too  light 
and  too  bristly,  and  his  face  too  freckled 
and  sunburned  for  good  looks  ;  but  for 
all  that  he  was  sturdy  and  honest- 
looking.  He  lifted  the  bride  down,  with 
more  than  masculine  care  that  her  white 
dress  should  not  touch  the  wheel ;  then 
he  naively  assisted  her  to  adjust  the 
bridal  veil,  which  for  convenience'  sake 
had  been  put  back.  She  was  a  plump, 
wholesome  -  looking  country  girl,  with 
ripe  red  lips  and  laughing  black  eyes. 
They  walked  into  the  church  together,, 
followed  by  the  families  and  friends. 
The  simple  but  rather  impressive  cer- 
emony was  soon  over,  and  'the  guests 
pressed  forward  to  congratulate  the 
groom  and  "  salute "  the  bride,  and 
Philip  "  saluted  "  the  bride  along  with 
the  rest. 

We  did  some  hard  riding  after  the 
wedding  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time, 
and  were  especially  spurred  on  by  gath- 
ering clouds.  The  rain  was  coming  up 
behind  us,  and  it  soon  settled  down  to  a 
race  with  the  elements  to  Tappahannock 
the  nearest  town,  in  which  we  decided 
to  spend  the  night.  Sometimes  we  could 
hear  the  big  drops  beating  on  the  woods 
and  fields  behind  us,  but  the  shifting 
wind  would  drive  them  back  as  we 
spurted  forward.  Philip's  racing  blood 
was  up  and  he  dashed  recklessly  through 
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little  creeks,  his  wheel  swirling  up  the 
spray  on  his  back  and  wetting  him  al- 
most as  much  as  the  rain  would.  He 
was  setting  a  mad  pace,  and  holding  it 
with  a  steady  regularity  that  was  fast 
pumping  the  wind  out  of  me.  My  cy- 
clometer showed  ten  miles  from  the 
church,  when  we  reached  a  long  eleva- 
tion ;  the  rain-drops  were  splattering 
close  behind  us,  and  Philip  pressed 
straight  up  without  slacking  his  pace. 
I  had  hardly  struggled  half-way  up 
when  I  saw  him  reach  the  top,  throw  up 
his  hands,  and  fall  off.  He  had  found- 
ered in  six  inches  of  sand,  and  down 
the  slope  was  a  swamp.  We  got  across 
in  some  way,  and  a  wind-storm  struck 
us  and  blew  us  into  Tappahannock  in  a 
cloud  of  dust.  Just  as  we  dashed  under 
shelter  in  the  Virginia  Hotel,  the  rain 
began  to  pour  in  torrents.  From  our 
up-stairs  window  we  could  see  the  white 
caps  on  the  broad  Rappahannock  River, 
rolling  off  to  the  horizon  where  the 
black  clouds  and  blacker  water  seemed 
to  meet. 

This  was  the  sixth  "  Virginia  Hotel  " 
that  we  stopped  at ;  indeed  such  is  the 
loyalty  of  the  Virginians,  there  is  a  ho- 
tel by  that  name  in  nearly  every  town 
of  the  State.  Perhaps  it  was  the  hotel 
that  gave  us  such  a  good  opinion  of 
Tappahannock,  which  we  agreed  was 
a  pleasant  old-fashioned  town,  whose 
streets  were  wide  and  shady  and  repose- 
ful enough  to  have  taken  a  nap  at  noon- 
day, without  any  risk  of  being  disturbed 
by  the  busy  rumble  of  trade.  However, 
it  was  lively  enough  that  night ;  for 
several  schooners  lay  at  the  dock,  and  the 
jolly  tars  gathered  at  the  tavern  and  sang 
nautical  songs,  some  of  which,  were  also 
naughty,  so  much  so  that  the  constable 
attempted  to  arrest  the  sailors.  A  gen- 
eral engagement  was  narrowly  averted, 
and  after  much  difficulty  the  captain 
got  his  tipsy  mariners  on  shipboard. 

We  were  put  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock in  a  sailboat  the  next  morning, 
and  our  little  craft  careened  merrily  in 
the  fresh  breeze.  The  river  is  between 
three  and  four  miles  broad,  and  with  its 
blue  water  and  verdant  islets  is  a  beau- 
tiful stream.  We  rode  across  the  river 
flats  to  Sabine  Hall,  a  stately  old  manor, 
famous  in  legend  and  tradition,  which 
stands  on  the  bluffs,  commanding  a  wide 
sweep  of  country. 

Farther  up  the  river  we  stopped  at 
Mount  Airy,  another  imposing  manor, 


built  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  U,  and 
by  many  considered  the  handsomest 
house  in  Virginia.  We  pushed  on  to  a 
place  called  Naylor's  Hole,  where  we 
had  dinner,  and  caught  the  Norfolk 
steamer,  which  zigzagged  us  across  the 
river. 

About  five  o'clock  that  afternoon  we 
rode  into  the  colonial  village  of  Port 
Royal,  some  twenty- five  miles  up  the 
river.  It  reminded  one  of  a  sequestered 
English  hamlet,  with  its  funny  little 
houses  with  their  dormer  windows  and 
mosses  and  lichens;  its  shady,  deserted 
streets;  its  common,  where  the  ducks 
and  geese  held  sway,  and  its  ancient 
tavern.  We  learned  that  in  Port  Royal 
it  is  considered  ungenteel  to  build  a 
new  house;  indeed,  a  careful  search  did 
not  reveal  a  house  that  did  not  look  a 
hundred  years  old.  There  is  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens  to  see  that  any  bricks 
or  boards  that  fall  from  the  old  struct- 
ures are  carefully  replaced. 

After  supper  we  strolled  up  to  the 
common  to  watch  the  games  of  the 
young  folks.  I  was  hoping  that  they 
would  have  an  English  May-pole  dance, 
but  instead  they  played  "  drop  the  hand- 
kerchief," which  Philip  said,  though  not 
so  ancient,  was  more  fun.  He  had  been 
fleet-footed  enough  to  catch  "  Sweet 
Anne  Page  "  (as  they  called  the  village 
beauty),  and  to  gain  a  kiss  as  forfeit. 

"  You  have  a  pretty,  old  town  here," 
I  said  to  mine  host  of  the  inn,  as  we 
stood  to  one  side  smoking. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  mistaking  my  mean- 
ing, "  it's  pretty  old.  It  was  laid  out 
the  same  year  Philadelphia  was." 

"  It  is  a  pity  they  did  not  bury  it 
then,"  put  in  a  pert  drummer;  "it's  a 
shame  to  keep  the  ancient  corpse  so 
long  above  ground." 

We  smoked  on,  solemn  as  owls  ;  even 
conversation  is  leisurely  in  Port  Royal. 
Finally  mine  host  grew  reminiscential, 
and  told  in  his  own  inimitable  way, 
punctuated  with  meditatory  puffs,  how 
Port  Royal  had  come  within  one  vote 
of  being  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  he  described  the  great  city 
that  would  have  filled  the  valley.  Then 
he  wandered  on  down  through  the  suc- 
ceeding hundred  years,  detailing,  in  a 
whimsical  fashion,  village  traditions  and 
gossip,  from  the  stage-coach  days  to  the 
French  marquis  who  had  lately  bought 
a  plantation  up  the  river,  and  whose 
son,  scampering  over  the  green  there. 
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was  Philip's  rival  for  the  favor  of 
"Sweet  Anne  Page." 

It  was  such  a  pleasant  old  village  that 
we  decided  to  stay  and  rest  after  our 
hard  riding.  I  found  that  mine  host 
not  only  set  an  excellent  table,  but  was 
a  philosopher  as  well ;  while  Philip 
opined  that  the  son  of  the  marquis  was 
a  gentleman,  from  which  I  inferred  that 
Mistress  Page  was  a  democratic  Ameri- 
can— but  then  Philip  was  better-looking 
than  the  young  Frenchman. 

Of  course  we  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  village  worthies,  and  indeed  were 
invited  out  to  tea  on  occasion.  I  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  the  rector,  a  pleasant, 
ruddy,  round-faced  gentleman,  a  scholar 
and  an  antiquarian.  I  was  at  his  house 
one  afternoon,  when  a  shower  came  up 
and  an  ancient  dame  passed  wearing 
pattens,  the  only  time  in  America  that  I 
have  ever  seen  this  last-century  device 
for  keeping  out  of  the  mud.  I  spoke 
of  it,  of  course,  and  the  rector  told  me 
that  the  queer  old  dame  was  Miss  Penel- 
ope Pemberton,  a  spinster,  and  one  of 
the  kindest,  gentlest  souls  that  ever 
drew  breath. 

The  next  morning  he  took  me  to  call 
on  her.  She  lived  in  a  remarkable  old 
house,  in  the  midst  of  the  town,  which 
was  surrounded  by  a  garden,  whose 
spreading  elms,  and  boxwood  walks,  and 
old-fashioned  flowers  pleased  my  soul. 
Her  house  was  as  quaint  and  old-fash- 
ioned  as   the  dear    dame.      Instead    of 


wall-paper  it  had  antique  mural  paint- 
ing, scenes  from  Greek  classics. 

It  was  a  delightful  little  tea-party, 
and  the  dear  old  spinster  in  her  way 
was  as  charming  as  Anne  Page.  We 
strolled  out  in  the  garden  afterward 
with  the  young  people,  and  I  slyly 
asked  Miss  Penelope  about  the  effort 
a  Chicago  syndicate  made  to  buy  her 
house  for  the  World's  Fair. 

"Certainly,  I  declined  it,"  she  said; 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  live  anywhere  except 
in  my  own  house.  They  actually  pro- 
posed to  move  it  bodily  to  Chicago,  and 
of  course  I  could  not  live  in  Chicago," 
she  added,  with  dignity. 

As  we  turned  to  go  into  the  house,  a 
vision  of  the  rushing  Western  metrop- 
olis rose  before  me,  but  it  was  dispelled 
by  a  young  girl's  silvery  laughter  that 
floated  over  the  boxwood  hedge. 

From  Port  Royal  to  Fredericksburg 
is  a  tortuous  and  torturing  ride.  It  in- 
cludes three  corduroy  hills  and  an  in- 
terminable winding  through  the  valley 
of  the  Rappahannock.  But  Fredericks- 
burg repays  you  when  you  finally  reach 
it;  that  is,  if  you  like  a  picturesque  old 
Southern  town,  full  of  associations  and 
traditions  of  the  storied  past.  It  was 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest  battles 
of  the  civil  war,  and  has  not  yet  fully 
recovered. 

We  haunted  the  historic  places  of 
the  old  town — ;the  Sunrise  Tavern,  the 
Martha   Washington   house,    and   Ken= 
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more,  home  of  Betty  Lewis,  Washing- 
ton's sister.  We  lounged  in  the  shade 
on  Marye's  Heights,  where  the  grass 
was  once  dabbled  with  blood  and  the 
dead  piled  in  heaps.  Then  we  rode  olT 
to  the  Wilderness,  where  some  of  the 
greatest  battles  of  the  war  were  fought. 
It  is  a  wilderness  indeed,  a  barren, 
rocky  country,  grown  up  in  stunted 
pines  and  chaparral  thickets,  and  inter- 
sected with  swamps.  We  stopped  at  the 
Chancellor  house,  from  which  the  battle 
of  Chancellors ville  took  its  name  ;  and 
further  on  found  the  place  in  the  pines 
where  Stonewall  Jackson  fell,  mortally 
wounded  by  his  own  pickets.  It  is  a 
gloomy,  forsaken  country,  and  was  made 
doubly  desolate  by  gathering  clouds 
and  a  moaning  wind. 

Riding  back  through  Fredericksburg 
we  crossed  the  river  and  started  along 
the  railroad  track  toward  Washington 
City.  The  path  on  the  side  of  the  track 
was  too  narrow  for  comfort,  especially 
when  the  country  became  wild  and 
broken,  and  there  were  deep  cuts  and 
deeper  fills,  where  it  would  have  been 
particularly  embarrassing  to  meet  one  of 
the  fast  express  trains.  Then  as  we 
neared  the  Potomac  River  these  pleas- 
ant possibilities  were  added  to  by  nu- 
merous creeks,  whose  bridges  were  ver- 
itable death-traps  to  a  bicycle  pedes- 
trian. Philip  insisted  that  the  spice  of 
danger  made  the  experience  interest- 
ing; but  I  must  confess  that  walking 
the  cross-ties  of  a  long  railroad  bridge, 
rolling  my  bicycle  on  the  rail,  haunted 
with  the  horrible  possibility  that  a  train 
may  thunder  down  on  me  at  any  minute, 
is  a  nervous  strain  too  intense  to  be 
amusing.  Then  darkness  began  to  set- 
tle down,  just  as  we  reached  Quantico 
Creek,  whose  bridge  was  a  mile  and  a 
half  long.  As  my  incorrigible  com- 
panion expressed  it,  the  thing  was  grow- 
ing exciting  now;  there  was  really  a 
chance  of  our  not  getting  killed.  Be- 
yond the  bridge  I  fell  across  the  track, 
broke  my  cyclometer  and  bruised  my 
knee — then  I  rebelled  and  refused  to 
ride  a  foot  farther.  We  compromised, 
however,  and  agreed  to  push  on  to 
Quantico  and  spend  the  night. 

Quantico  is  the  forlornest  little  ham- 
let, scattered  between  the  railroad  and 
the  river.  At  the  station  is  a  big  hotel, 
which  aroused  hopes  of  supper,  but  they 
were  speedily  dashed,  for  it  was  closed 
and  absolutely  deserted.    We  wandered 


dejectedly  down  the  one  desolate  street 
of  Quantico,  until  we  came  to  a  store  in 
front  of  which  stood  a  welcome  wheel. 

"  Where  there  is  a  wheel  there  is  civ- 
ilization and  supper,"  said  Philip  ;  "  let's 
go  in." 

He  said  his  name  was  Wheeling  Bob, 
the  Quantico  Wonder,  and  he  would  take 
us  in.  He  did  it  too,  and  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style.  Philip  characterized  the 
supper  that  he  served  us  in  the  back 
part  of  his  store,  as  a  hollow  mockery. 
But  it  was  far  worse  than  that. 

A  little  later,  the  Quantico  Wonder 
took  us  up-stairs  to  our  sleeping  quar- 
ters. It  was  a  big  bare  loft  over  the 
store,  with  no  furniture  except  a  bed  and 
a  cot  and  one  chair.  Wheeling  Bob 
explained  that  he  didn't  see  no  use 
in  having  two  sheets  nohow,  and  then 
descended  and  left  us  to  our  fate. 
Bruised  in  body  and  spirit,  I  threw  my- 
self across  the  bed  and  speedily  fell 
asleep.  About  midnight  I  was  awak- 
ened. I  saw  hovering  over  me  a  million 
or  more  mosquitoes,  and  still  others 
were  swarming  in  through  the  open 
window,  the  fiercest,  most  bloodthirsty 
gallinippers  that  the  Potomac  flats  could 
raise.  The  breeze  died  down,  and  it  be- 
came stifling  hot.  Sleep  was  out  of  the 
question,  so  we  sat  in  the  windows  and 
smoked  ;  it  was  the  only  protection. 
Some  time  past  midnight  the  moon  came 
up  and  glistened  on  the  waters  of  the 
broad  Potomac  so  invitingly  that  Bob 
suggested  we  go  swimming. 

Without  stopping  to  dress  we  went 
down  and,  mounting  our  wheels,  started 
through  the  village  toward  the  river. 
My  companions'  night  shirts  fluttered 
behind  them  absurdly  as  they  rode 
from  the  deep  shadows  through  the 
splotches  of  moonlight.  Suddenly  a 
watch-dog  began  to  bark,  then  another 
took  it  up,  until  the  chorus  was  in  full 
cry.  At  the  end  of  the  street  we  met 
an  old  darky,  evidently  out  on  a  chicken- 
stealing  expedition.  He  had  one  glimpse 
of  the  white-robed  figures,  and  with  a 
wild  yell  of  "  Oh,  Lawdy,  Mister  Deb- 
bil !  Oh,  Lawdy  !"  he  fled  over  the  fields 
in  terror. 

The  cool  water  revived  us  consider- 
ably, and  a  breeze  sprang  up  before  we 
reached  our  quarters  again.  A  train  for 
Washington  whistled  just  as  Wheeling 
Bob  set  us  down  to  a  Quantico  breakfast, 
and  we  arose,  fled  without  ceremony,  and 
cauofht  it. 
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)NE  spring  morn- 
ing, away  back  in 
the  year  1764,  the 
good  Saint  Fran- 
cis guided  some  pious 
Spaniards  to  a  place 
where  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  flowed  in- 
land through  a  rift  in 
the  high  wall  which 
guards  the  shore  ;  and 
when  they  had  gone 
up  the  hills  beyond 
they  saw  that  this  was 
the  gateway  to  a  beau- 
tiful bay,  whose  shores  stretched  for 
miles  and  miles  in  wavy  lines  up  and 
down  the  coast. 

In  the  bay  they  saw  many  islands, 
where  laurels  grew  thickly  on  the  slopes 
and  great  live  -  oaks  spread  out  their 
branches  down  to  the  water's  edge  ; 
where  huge  thickets  of  low  shrubbery 
were  hidden  beneath  a  thick  mantle  of 
the  pink  and  white  bloom  of  wild 
roses  and  morning-glories;  and  the  long 
slopes  that  stretched  inland  from  the 
bay  were  strewn  with  flowers  of  blue 
and  yellow  and  scarlet,  until  they  looked 
like  great  fields  of  royal  purple  span- 
gled with  gold.  And  when  at  evening 
the  Spaniards  looked  westward  through 
the  rift  in  the  dark  wall,  they  saw  a 
long  pathway  of  golden  light  which 
stretched  from  the  ba)^  far  out  to  sea  ; 
the  rocky  pillars,  dark  and  frowning, 
on  the  sides  ;  a  misty  cloud  lying  across 
from  head  to  head  ;  and  when  from  be- 
hind this  cloud  the  sun  came  down  into 
the  clear  rift  below  and  all  was  ablaze 
with  a  flood  of  light,  then  they  saw  that 
the  Gate  was  Golden. 

They  were  well  pleased  with  the 
goodly  land  to  which  the  kind  saint  had 
turned  their  steps,  so  they  wrote  it  all 
down  and  buried  the  parchment  at  the 
foot  of  a  cross  which  they  set  up  on  the 
shore  near  by  the  gate;  but  the  cross 
long  ago  moldered  into  dust,  and  the 
grim  walls  of  Fort  Point  now  inclose 
the  spot  where  it  stood.  They  built  a 
presidio  just  within  the  gate,  where  the 
hills  slope  gently  down  to  the  shore,  and 
the  magic  water  from  El  Polin  could 
flow  in  tiled  gutters  past  their  doors; 
then  in  the  autumn  there  was  a  grand 


ceremonial,  and  the  new  presidio  was 
solemnly  dedicated  and  consigned  to 
the  tender  care  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Spaniards  watched  the  gateway 
to  their  flowery  land  with  jealous  eyes. 
Commercial  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions was  prohibited,  and  the  few  ships 
that  entered  the  bay  were  only  allowed 
to  take  in  water  and  buy  sufficient  pro- 
visions to  supply  their  urgent  wants, 
and  then  they  had  to  depart.  One 
April  day  in  1806,  a  vessel  came  in  the 
gate  under  full  sail,  and  flying  a  flag 
which  the  sleepy  sentinel  at  the  little 
fort  had  never  seen  before.  So,  when, 
she  came  opposite,  he  sternly  called  out 
to  those  on  board  to  drop  their  anchor; 
but  she  sailed  away  until  beyond  the 
range  of  the  little  guns,  then  let  go  her 
anchor  and  furled  her  sails.  It  was  the 
Russian  ship  /imo,  and  she  brought  a- 
visitor  who  was  none  other  than  Count 
Nikolai  Petrovitch  Resanoff,  Imperial 
Chamberlain  and  Commissioner  of  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  He  had  arrived 
at  Sitka  a  short  time  before,  and  when 
he  saw  the  utterly  dependent  condition 
of  the  colony,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
arranging  for  a  permanent  settlement 
somewhere  down  the  coast,which  should 
serve  as  a  convenient  and  reliable  source 
of  supply.  The  comandante  at  the 
presidio,  Don  Luis  de  Arguello,  looked 
coldly  on  the  scheme,  and  it  was  only 
the  high  rank  and  urgent  appeal  of  the 
young  Russian  that  finally  induced  him 
to  send  a  messenger  to  Governor  Arri- 
lago,  at  Monterey,  to  learn  his  will.  The 
Governor  sent  for  answer  that  he  would 
soon  visit  the  presidio  and  give  the 
matter  his  personal  attention. 

Meanwhile  the  time  passed  gayly 
enough  at  the  presidio.  In  the  old 
adobe,  that  is  yet  standing  in  an  an- 
gle of  the  parade,  Resanoff  dined  with 
the  comandante.  On  the  great  silver 
dishes  there  were  fish  fresh  from  the 
bay,  and  wild  ducks  and  huge  haunches 
of  venison  ;  and  there  were  olives  which 
the  holy  fathers  brought  in  from  the 
warm  valleys,  and  flagons  of  red  wine 
from  the  grapes  that  grew  on  the  sunny 
sides  of  the  hills  ;  and,  more  than  all, 
there  sat  at  the  table  the  comandante's 
beautiful  daughter.  Dona  Concepcion. 
She  was  scarcely  sixteen,  had  seen  but. 
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little  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  and  the 
handsome,  courtly  young-  Russian  was 
the  knight  of  her  dreams.  As  for  the 
knight  himself,  he  soon  became  a  will- 
ing slave  to  her  rare  beauty  and  bright 
eyes. 

It  was  the  old,  old  story.  They  wan- 
dered over  the  hill  beyond  the  presidio, 
and  looked  down  in  the  mirror  of  Mount- 
ain Lake,  or  out  on  the  cliffs  beyond 
the  head,  where  they  watched  the  seals 
clambering  through  the  surf  over  the 
rocks,  or  looked  away  out  to  the  west 
where  the  Farallones  lay  on  the  sea,  like 
specks  of  cloud  against  the  sky.  Or 
they  sailed  across  to  the  Island  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Angels,  and  wandered — 
where  lovers  still  walk — under  the  shad- 
ow of  laurel  and  arbutus,  along  the  cliff 
to  the  west,  or  sat  beneath  the  great 
oaks  on  the  slope  that  looks  out  the  gate 
and  for  miles  and  miles  away  to  sea. 

In  the  mornings,  the  men  rode  out 
into  the  valleys  after  antelope  and  deer, 
or  to  the  coast  range  beyond,  where 
there  were  brown  bears  and  herds  of 
elk.  When  the  afternoon  came,  there 
was  music  at  the  house  of  Don  Luis,  and 
dancing  to  the  sound  of  a  harp  and  vio- 
lin ;  and  in  the  early  evening,  long  rides 
out  to  Mission  Valley  or  Lake  Merced, 
or  along  the  smooth  beach  below  the 
cliff.  To  men  who  had  lived  beneath 
leaden  skies,  in  the  shadows  of  icy 
mountains  and  somber  forests  of  the 
north,  such  a  life  must  have  seemed  an 
Arcadian  dream,  from  which  to  pray 
they  might  never  awake. 

When  the  governor  arrived  he  refused 
to  make  any  concessions  for  a  settle- 
ment until  he  had  first  heard  from  the 
government  at  Madrid,  and  even  ob- 
jected to  the  purchase  of  a  cargo  of 
grain  for  Sitka.  But  Resanoff  had  dis- 
tributed presents  with  a  hand  as  dis- 
creet as  it  was  lavish,  and  the  holy 
fathers  soon  had  him  supplied  with  all 
the  stores  he  desired.  There  was  a 
formal  betrothal  of  Resanoff  and  Doila 
Concepcion  ;  but  he  was  a  servant  of 
the  Czar,  and  could  not  marry  without 
getting  his  royal  master's  consent,  so  it 
was  arranged  that  he  should  go  back  to 
Russia  and  later  return  and  claim  his 
dark-eyed  bride.  The  old  guns  at  the 
fort  blazed  out  a  salute  as  the  Juno 
passed  by,  and  as  she  sailed  out  the  gate 
a  little  white  flag  fluttered  from  the 
point  of  the  head,  whence  Dona  Con- 
cepcion watched  the  ship  as  she  passed 


up  the  coast,  until  Point  Reyes  hid  the 
white  sails  from  view. 

Resanoff  settled  his  affairs  at  wSitka, 
and  then,  impatient  of  delay,  started 
overland  through  Siberia,  as  the  most 
expeditious  route  to  Moscow.  He  fell 
ill  on  the  way,  and  for  a  long  time  was 
unable  to  travel  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
could  move  he  started  again,  only  to 
succumb  to  the  terrible  hardships  and 
privation  of  the  journey.  It  was  mid- 
winter when  he  died,  in  the  heart  of 
Siberia.  In  his  delirious  wanderings 
the  fields  of  snow  and  ice  changed  to 
flowery  valleys,  where,  hand  in  hand 
with  the  dark-eyed  maid,  he  wandered 
under  cloudless  skies. 

News  from  the  old  world  rarely 
reached  the  presidio  at  the  Golden 
Gate.  Months,  years,  decades  went  by, 
and  still  the  Spanish  maiden  looked  and 
longed  in  vain  for  her  lover's  return. 
She  was  flattered  and  courted,  and 
many  sued  for  her  hand,  but  she  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  them  all.  Once,  indeed, 
she  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of 
marrying  a  gallant  knight — one  Don 
vSantiago  Wilcox  Smith — but  it  would 
only  be  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his 
soul,  as  he  had  promised  that  for  her 
sake  he  would  abjure  his  heretical  ways 
and  be  received  into  the  fold  of  the  true 
church.  But  Senor  Smith  was  more 
loving  than  wise.  He  changed  his  faith 
before  receiving  the  promise  of  the 
maiden's  hand,  and  when  she  found 
that  his  soul  was  for  ever  safe,  she 
would  see  him  no  more.  She  went 
about  doing  good,  teaching  the  children 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  comforting 
the  afflicted,  and  ministering  to  the  sick, 
still  looking  and  waiting  for  Resanoff's 
return. 

As  the  years  went  by,  many  strange 
people  came  in  the  Golden  Gate  ;  new 
faces  gathered  about  the  presidio,  and 
her  sad  story  was  almost  forgotten  ; 
but  every  bright  morning  the  strangers 
saw  a  woman  climb  the  point  out  by 
the  gate  where  it  overlooks  the  sea,  and 
gaze  down  the  coast  with  eager,  longing 
eyes.  It  was  Doiia  Concepcion,  looking 
for  the  lover  who  would  never  come. 

In  the  course  of  years,  she  entered  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  at  Benicia  ; 
and  here,  as  Sister  Concha,  she  passed 
the  remainder  of  her  days.     She  died  in 

1857. 

The  first  reliable  intelligence  of 
Resanoff's  death    that  was  received  in 
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California  was  brought  by  Sir  George 
Simpson  in  1842.  When  on  a  visit  at 
Benicia,  he  one  day  spoke  of  having 
heard  in  Europe  a  romantic  story  of  a 
young  Russian  officer  and  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  comandante  at  the  pre- 
sidio, which  happened  long,  long  ago  ; 
and  he  then  related  the  circumstances  of 
Resanoff's  death.     There  were  several 


persons  present,  one  of  them  being  Dona 
Concepcion.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
asked  if  any  one  knew  whether  or  not 
the  lady  was  still  living.  There  was  no 
answer. 

' '  '  Lives  she  yet  ?  '  vSir  George  repeated. 
All  were  hushed  as  Concha  drew 
Closer  yet,  her  nun's  attire  : 

'  Senor,  pardon  ;  she  died  too.'  " 
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W^M  K  T  the  request  of  the 

"▼  A-\       citizens  of  Ban- 

A  V  gor,  the  C  o  m- 
mander-in-Chief 
ordered  thatthe  encamp- 
ment for  1886  be  held 
at  that  place  from  June 
28th  to  July  3d,  and  the 
entire  brigade,  together 
with  the  Frontier  Guards 
and  artillery,  went  into 
camp  under  General 
Brown.  During  the  en- 
campment. Captain  Ed- 
ward Field,  Fourth 
United  States  Artillery, 
inspected  the  troops  by  order  of  the  War 
Department,  and  in  his  report  became 
enthusiastic  over  the  fine  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  men,  stating,  "  I  saw 
many  companies  which  inspired  feel- 
ings of  positive  envy  and  a  wish  to  enlist 
every  man."  He  criticised  many  of  the 
defects  he  noticed,  called  attention  to 
the  crying  need  of  thorough,  systematic 
instruction,  and  complimented  the  com- 
mand by  saying  he  would  "  trust  to  the 
militia  in  a  mob  or  riot  to  give  as  good 
an  account  of  themselves  as  any  I  know 
in  America."  On  July  5th,  1886,  the 
First  Regiment  performed  escort  duty 
in  connection  with  the  Portland  Cen- 
tennial Celebration,  and  paraded  in  com- 
pany with  the  naval  force  from  the 
United  States  men-of-war,  then  in  Port- 
land harbor,  and  Battery  M,  Fourth 
United  States  Artillery. 

General  Brown,  commanding  the  First 
Brigade,  tendered  .his  resignation  in 
January,  1887,  which  was,  "on  account 
of  his  eminent  services  in  the  interest 
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of  the  Maine  Volunteer  Militia,"  reluct- 
antl}^  accepted  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  The  officers  of  the  brigade  failing 
to  elect  a  successor  to  General  Brown, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  appointed  Col- 
onel Henry  L.  Mitchell,  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. General  George  L.  Beal  was  also 
appointed  Inspector-General,  vice  Farn- 
ham,  resigned. 

During  this  year  (1887)  the  militia 
force  was  decreased  by  one  company  of 
infantry,  leaving  the  aggregate  strength 
seventy-three  officers  and  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-four  enlisted  men.  Company 
H  of  the  First  Regiment  (Richards 
Light  Infantry  of  Gardiner),  and  Com- 
pany G  of  the  Second  Regiment 
(Jameson  Guards  of  Bangor),  having 
fallen  below  the  standard  for  efficiency 
and  discipline,  were  promptly  disband- 
ed. The  latter  company  had  for  a  long 
time  been  known  as  one  of  the  best  in 
the  State,  and  its  demoralized  condition 
was  quite  a  surprise  to  many.  Authority 
was  at  once  given  to  organize  a  new 
company,  retaining  the  same  letter  G, 
and  to  be  called  the  "  Hamlin  Rifles," 
in  honor  of  Maine's  distinguished  son, 
Honorable  Hannibal  Hamlin.  The  duty 
of  raising  this  new  company  was  as- 
signed to  Captain  Langdon  S.  Chilcot, 
of  Bangor,  a  most  efficient  and  capable 
officer,  whose  ability  was  recognized  by 
all.  His  resignation  some  few  years 
later,  while  Major  of  his  regiment,  was 
not  only  a  loss  to  the  organization  but 
to  the  entire  militia.  The  vacancy 
caused  in  the  First  Regiment  was  of- 
fered to  the  "  Bath  Light  Infantry,"  but 
that  company  did  not  see  fit  to  accept, 
clearly  wishing  to  be  "  independent ;" 
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a  fact  which  undoubtedly  caused  the 
Adjutant-General  also  to  realize  the 
folly  of  permitting  "independent"  or 
"  reserve  "  companies  to  be  formed,  for 
the  reason,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  that 
the  instruction  and  discipline  in  most  of 
these  companies  are  not  of  that  kind 
which  fits  men  for  the  volunteer  service." 
As  the  Legislature  of  1886-87  had 
failed  to  appropriate  money  sufficient  to 
purchase  new  uniforms  for  all  the  mili- 
tia, there  being  only  enough  appropri- 
ated for  one  regiment,  and  as  both 
regiments  were  equally  deserving  and 
under  the  law  entitled  to  new  uniforms 
once  in  five  years,  it  was  decided  best 
to  dispense  with  the  encampment  in 
1887  and  use  the  money  it  would  cost 
so  as  to  uniform  the  entire  command  at 
the  same  time. 

Governor  Bodwell  also  desired  that 
the  State  should  be  represented  by  her 
militia  at  the  Constitutional  Centennial 
Celebration  at  Philadelphia  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year.  It  was  believed  by 
many  that  such  a  trip,  giving  as  it  did 
an  opportunity  for  the  troops  to  observe 
and  compare  themselves  with  other  mil- 
itary organizations  from  all  over  the 
country,  would  be  a  valuable  education 
in  the  way  of  discipline,  would  stimulate 
efforts  for  a  higher  military  standard 
and  in  a  measure  take  the  place  of  an 
encampment. 

It  was  decided  to  send  a  regiinent  of 
eight  companies  of  forty  men  each;  and 
that  all  of  the  companies  in  the  two 
regiment:  should  be  represented,  a  de- 
tail of  f  wenty  men  was  made  from  each. 
The  field  and  staff  officers  were  also 
selected  from  each  regiment.  Colonel 
Victor  Brett  was  selected  to  command 
the  provisional  regiment.  The  command 
left  Portland  September  fourteenth,  ac- 
companied by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  staff,  the  Brigade  Commander  and 
staff,  members  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  representative  citizens  of  the 
State.  In  the  grand  military  parade  of 
September  sixteenth  the  Maine  troops 
were  second  to  none  in  soldierly  appear- 
ance, marching  and  general  good  con- 
duct, and  won  frequent  applause  from 
the  thousands  along  the  line  of  march. 
The  Boston  Sunday  Herald  paid  them 
the  following  high  compliment  :  "  The 
provisional  battalion  sent  by  Maine  to 
the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia  was  a 
great  credit  to  that  State.  It  was  the 
-only    organization    wearing     the    full- 


dress  uniform  of  the  regular  service 
that  appeared  to  understand  the  value 
of  discipline  and  cleanliness,  off  as  well 
as  on  duty." 

The  close  of  the  year  was  saddened 
by  the  death  of  Governor  Bodwell,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State  the  militia  was  called  upon  to  act 
as  a  funeral  escort  to  the  remains  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  A  regiment  of 
infantry  under  command  of  Colonel 
John  J.  Lynch,  First  Regiment,  and 
composed  of  Companies  A,  B,  C  and  E 
of  the  First  Regiment,  and  D,  E,  G  and 
H,  of  the  Second  Regiment,  was  de- 
tailed for  the  duty  and  performed  the 
same  in  a  creditable  manner. 

The  organized  militia  was  increased 
by  one  company  in  1887,  making  again 
seventeen  companies  of  infantry.  Com- 
pany B  of  the  Second  Regiment  (Her- 
sey  Light  Infantry,  of  Oldtown),  being 
found  inefficient  and  lacking  in  disci- 
pline, was  at  once  disbanded.  The  va- 
cancy in  the  regiment  was  filled  by  a 
new  company  at  Lewiston,  called  the 
"  Frye  Light  Guard,"  in  honor  of  Sen- 
ator Frye,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Frank  L.  Hoyt.  A  new  company  at 
Rockland,  known  as  the  "  Tillson  Light 
Infantry,"  Captain  R.  H.  Burnham,  was 
also  organized  and  mustered  into  service 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  First  Regi- 
ment caused  by  the  disbanding  of  Com- 
pany H  the  year  before. 

The  encampment  for  the  year  was 
held  at  Augusta  for  six  days  from  Au- 
gust thirteenth,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  militia  occupied  their  new  camp- 
ground, which  has  since  been  purchased 
by  the  vState  as  a  permanent  location  for 
the  encampments.  It  is  situated  on 
very  high  ground,  west  of  the  Capitol, 
about  one  mile  from  the  railroad  depot, 
and  contains  some  seventy  acres  ;  the 
soil  is  gravelly  and  quickly  drained. 
No  more  beautiful  or  sightly  place,  or 
one  better  adapted  for  military  pur- 
poses, can  be  found  in  the  State.  The 
view  for  miles  down  the  beautiful  Ken- 
nebec and  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  one  of  unsurpassed  magnificence. 
About  fifty  permanent  buildings  have 
been  erected  on  the  grounds,  among 
which  are  four  headquarters  buildings, 
guard-house,  store-house,  mess,  cook- 
houses, sinks,  etc.  All  the  troops  were 
present  at  the  encampment,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  very  disagreeable 
one  in  many  respects,  commencing  and 
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ending  in  rain,  and  being  marked  by 
unsoldierly  acts  on  the  part  of  certain 
officers  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call  forth 
the  severe  condemnation  of  the  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  State. 

In  October,  1888,  General  Beal  ten- 
dered his  resignation  as  Inspector-Gen- 
eral after  a  service  of  thirty-five  years 
with  the  militia,  during  which  time  he 
had  devoted  all  his  energies  to  create  a 
military  force  which  in  drill,  appear- 
ance, and  discipline  would  compare  fa- 
vorably with,  if  not  surpass,  that  of  any 
other  State.  His  retirement  was  deep- 
ly regretted  by  the  entire  command. 

In  1889,  Edwin  C.  Burleigh  became 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
I  am  personally  aware  of  his  great  in- 
terest in  matters  relating  to  the  militia 
and  his  pride  in  its  good  name.  He 
was  not  a  military  man,  and  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  depend  upon  his  Adju- 
tant-General to  keep  him  advised,  as  he 
should  be,  of  the  wants  of  the  troops 
and  to  properly  conduct  the  military 
department  of  the  State.  The  encamp- 
ment began  August  26th,  at  Augusta, 
and  lasted  six  days,  under  command  of 
Brigadier-Creneral  Henry  L.  Mitchell. 
The  entire  brigade,  excepting  the  Fron- 
tier Guards,  who  were  allowed  to  camp 
alone  at  Eastport,  were  present,  and  the 
camp  was  named  "  Camp  Burleigh,"  in 
honor  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.    The 


War  Department  detailed  Captain  Will- 
iam M.  Dunn,  Second  United  States  Ar- 
tillery, to  make  the  inspection,  who 
reported  the  police  of  the  camp  good, 
and  that  "  officers  and  men  displayed 
constant  and  untiring  interest  and  zeal, 
indicating  a  hearty  desire  to  improve 
every  moment."  Lucius  H.  Kendall  of 
Biddeford  was  elected  Colonel  of  the 
First  Regiment,  August  5  th,  in  place  of 
Colonel  Lynch,  discharged  by  expira- 
tion of  term  of  service.  Winfield  S. 
Choate  was  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Fred  H.  Storah,  Major. 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  Companies  B 
of  the  First,  and  C  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, "having  fallen  below  the  stand- 
ard of  efficiency,"  were  disbanded.  The 
vacancies  thus  caused  were  filled  by  the 
"  Portland  Cadets,"  Captain  Isaiah  H. 
Baker,  from  the  reserve  militia,  being 
mustered  as  Company  B,  First  Regi- 
ment, and  a  company  raised  at  Bath, 
commanded  by  Captain  Charles  F. 
Nealey,  being  mustered  as  Company  C, 
Second  Regiment.  In  June  the  First 
Battery  of  Light  Artillery  was  dis- 
banded as  an  organization ;  and  the 
First  Platoon,  Lewiston,  was  assigned  to 
the  First  Regiment  and  designated  the 
"  First  Regiment  Gun  Company  "  ;  the 
Second  Platoon,  Brunswick,  to  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment  as  the  "Second  Regi- 
ment Gun  Company."     These  gun  com- 
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panics  were  each  supplied  with  one 
1 2  -  pounder  Napoleon  gun  and  one 
Gatling  gun  (new),  and  the  men  were 
armed  with  sabers.  The  encampment 
for  the  year,  at  Augusta,  was  held  ear- 
lier than  usual,  commencing  June  30th 
and  ending  July  4th.      The  camp  was 


and  report  upon  this  encampment ;  also 
Major  S.  M.  Horton,  Surgeon,  was  de- 
tailed to  instruct  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  militia  in  its  duties  in  camp. 
Both  of  these  officers  performed  their 
duties  to  the  great  profit  and  satisfac- 
tion of  the  militia.     In  the  early  morn- 
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again  named  "Camp  Burleigh."  The 
time  in  camp  was  occupied  by  battalion 
drills,  regimental  guard-mounting,  and 
brigade  parade.  The  War  Department 
detailed  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Howe,  Seven- 
teenth United  States  Infantry,  to  attend 


ing  of  July  4th  the  command  broke 
camp  in  a  heavy  rain-storm  and  em- 
barked for  Portland  to  take  part  in  the 
parade  at  that  city  in  honor  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
{To  be  continued^ 
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T  is  the  boast 
of  the  a  d- 
mirers  of  the 
thorough  - 
bred  in  Europe, 
that  royalty  and 
nobility  are  its 
most  prominent 
breeders  ;  that 
they  breed  for 
purposes  nobler 
than  gain,  and 
the  development  and  perfection  of  the 
race  is  the  result  of  unlimited  expendi- 
ture, intelligent  selection,  and  untiring 
effort. 

While  this  is  practically  true  of  the 
thoroughbred  in  Europe,  especially  in 
the  earlier  history  of  the  breed,  the 
beneficent  influence  of  wealth  directed 
toward  the  creation  of  a  new  breed  is 
even  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
creation  of  the  American  trotter. 

The  aristocracy  of  the  old  world  may 
claim  the  credit  of  creating  the  thor- 
oughbred ;  but  to  the  gentlemen  of 
America  belongs  the  honor  of  calling 
into  existence  a  breed  which,  whether 
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used  for  racing  or  recreation,  can  well 
dispute  the  pride  of  place  with  its  older 
confrere. 

Beautiful  stock-farms,  each  of  them 
with  handsome  studs,  representing  large 
fortunes,  are  to  be  found  in  any  State 
of  the  Union,  perfectly  equipped  and 
maintained  irrespective  of  profit  or  loss, 
simply  for  the  recreation  of  the  owner 
and  for  the  development  of  his  theory 
of  the  speed-promising  power  of  some 
particular  branch  of  the  trotting  family. 
Senator  Leland  Stanford's  famous  Palo 
Alto  Farm,  prolific  producer  of  cham- 
pions, has  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Congressman  J.  Sibley's  Prospect  Hill 
Farm,  Franklin,  Pa.;  A.  H.  Moore's 
Cloverdell  Farm,  in  the  same  State,  are 
veritable  show-places,  which  once  seen 
will  always  have  a  pleasant  nook  in  the 
memory.  The  splendid  breeding  estab- 
lishments of  such  Wall  street  magnates 
as  E.  H.  Harriman  and  F.  P.  Olcott ;  of 
such  wealthy  New  Englanders  as  John 
E.  Thayer,  William  Russell  Allen  and  J. 
Malcolm  Forbes,  who  paid  $125,000  for 
Arion,  2:07^,  the  highest  price  at  the 
time  paid  for  a  horse  of  any  breed,  and 
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still  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
two-year-old,  are  but  brilliant  examples 
of  farms  which  may  be  found  through- 
out the  continent  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  national  horse. 

As  there  are  large  numbers  of  farms 
where  thoroughbreds  are  bred  on  strict- 
ly business  principles,  so  there  are  also 
many  breeders  of  trotters  for  revenue 
only,  and  they  are  a  healthy  stimulus  to 
the  gentlemen  breeders  and  put  the 
market  value  on  the  product. 

New  England  has  always  been  prom- 
inent in  its  devotion  to  the  trotter.  It 
has  within  its  borders  many  of  the  most 
illustrious  sires  of  the  breed  and,  fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  foundation  lines  of 
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the  modern  American  trotter  were  hard- 
ly laid,  Vermont  had  established  a  repu- 
tation for  the  high  quality  of  its  trotting 
roadsters.  The  State  with  its  beautiful 
lakes,  picturesque  scenery  and  invigor- 
ating climate  is  a  perpetual  invitation 
to  those  who  love  to  enjoy  a  country 
home  and,  for  a  short  time,  to  get  away 
from  the  deadly  grind  of  business;  and, 
in  the  majority  of  such  homes,  breeding 
the  trotter  is  the  fashionable  adjunct. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  complete 
of  these  establishments  is  Forest  Park 
Farm,  Brandon,  Vt.,  owned  by  H.  R.  C. 
Watson.  Brandon  is  one  of  those  dain- 
tily modest  and  beautiful  old  New  Eng- 
land towns  (it  is  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old)  which  would  probably 
have  remained  absolutely  unknown  to 
fame,  had  it  not  been  the  birthplace  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  It  has  no  monu- 
ment to  the  great  statesman  and  patriot, 
except  the  little  frame  cottage  in  which 
he  first  saw  the  light,  but  it  has  splendid 
broad  streets,  with  double  rows  of  gor- 
geous maples  ;  and  the  picturesque  val- 
ley in  which  it  nestles  is  surrounded 
with  tier  upon  tier  of  grand  old  mount- 
ains which  should  make  it  a  dream  of 
delight  to  the  tired  tourist  and  a  con- 
stant source  of  inspiration  to  the  artist 
and  poet. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
the  pure,  invigorating  atmosphere  of 
the  mountains,  and  its  climatic  claims 
for  pleasant  country-home  life  attracted 
Mr.  Watson,  and  three  years  ago  he  laid 
out    the  plans  for  a  model  stock-farm 
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and  designed  its  various  buildings. 
Three  years  ago  the  land  was  as  nature 
made  it,  with  an  old  barn  or  two  and 
fences  which  had  long  survived  their 
usefulness.  To-day  this  farm  is  strongly 
fenced  in  the  most  approved  modern 
style,  impervious  to  frost  and  water,  and 
so  painted  that  the  outlines  of  the  farm 
can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance.  The  old 
bams  have  disappeared,  and  in  their 
place  have  arisen  handsome,  substantial 
structures,  cleverly  arranged  for  thor- 
ough ventilation,  abundance  of  light, 
and  ample  room  for  the  perfect  comfort 
of  the  stock.  In  these  roomy  buildings 
the  goddess  of  cleanliness  reigns  su- 
preme. In  the  horse,  cattle,  sheep  and 
pig  departments  there  is  perfect  order  ; 
and  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  per- 
vading spirit  of  the  place  is  that  the 
farm,  in  all  its  appointments,  down  to 
the  minutest  detail,  must  be  kept  in 
harmony  with  the  magnificent  frame 
with  which  nature  has  surrounded  it. 

Time  spent  at  such  a  farm,  amidst 
such  surroundings,  provides  delightful 
rest  and  recreation  to  the  tired  man  of 
the  city.  The  weary  eye  soon  recovers 
its  brightness  and  the  step  its  elasticity. 
The  growth  and  development  of  the 
young  stock  is  a  subject  of  ever-increas- 
ing interest ;  and  when  he  leaves  the 
stables  he  can  enjoy  the  keen  exhilara- 
tion of  a  drive  at  speed  on  the  perfect 
Tialf-mile  track,  where  later  on  he  can 
watch  the  baby  trotters  take  their  first 
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lessons  in  racing.  The  complete  change 
of  life  from  the  city,  the  getting  back  to 
nature  imparts  new  life  and  brightness, 
the  concomitant  of  the  ever-beautiful 
freshness  of  a  country  life. 

But  Forest  Park  Farm  does  not  de- 
pend alone  for  its  attractiveness  as  an 
ideal  country  residence,  upon  its  em- 
inent fitness  for  the  purposes  to  which 
Mr.  Watson  mainly  devotes  it  —  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  stock  of  the 
highest  grade,  selected  and  bred  to  the 
highest  point  of  perfection.  There  are 
other  sources  that  never  fail.  Flowing 
through  the  estate  is  a  trout-brook  that 
a  Scotch  laird  might  envy,  and  the 
shade    of    Izaak  Walton  wander  by  in 
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rapture  ;  and  within  a  stone's  throw,  in 
comparison  to    the   majestic    scale   on 
which  nature  is  built  hereabouts,  is  bass- 
fishing  that  would  be  accounted  a  suf- 
ficient magnet  to  hold  many  a  sports- 
man for  a  season.     Deer  you  may  not 
kill,   not   because   there   are   none,    for 
seldom  does  a  day  pass  when  you  may 
not  see  them  on  the  distant  hills  or  even 
in  the  pastures  of  the  estate  ;  but  they 
are  protect- 
ed bya  State 
law  stern  as 
those     of 
Willi  am 
Rufus,  until 
the    year 
that    com- 
pletes     the 
century,  not 
so  far  away 
now   as     to 
suggest     to 
the    sports- 
man     the 
fabled  sour 
g  r  apes. 
When      the    ■ 
law     shall 
have     been 
r  e  moved,  -_ 
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will,  indeed,  castaway, 


have  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  enforced 
abstinence. 

However,  let  the  horse  have  his  day 
as  at  Forest  Park  Farm  he  well  may, 
and  take  a  turn  round  the  box-stalls, 
which  are  of  a  size,  height  and  light 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  lords 
of  the  harem  that  occupy  them  ;  where 
bedded  in  cleanest  straw  they  show  the 
full    benefit    of    their     good     feeding, 

thorougli 
grooming 
and  experi- 
enced at- 
tention. 

The  sire 
that  first 
holds  our 
a  1 1  e  n  t  ion 
and  de- 
serves it, 
is  the  bay 
stallion  Os- 
car William, 
2:12%,  by 
Simmons, 
dam  Lottie 
Thome,  by 
Mambrino 
P  a  t  c  hen. 
He  is  a 
horse  of 
great    indi- 
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deep  in  the 
shoulder 
with  great 
propelling 
power.  He 
is  a  rich 
bay,  with  a 
few  white 
hairs  in  his 
near  hind 
foot.  He 
has  a  fine 
disposition, 
and  as  he 
receives 
visitors  in 
his  stall,  is 
quite  the 
equine 
gentleman. 
Oscar 
William 
comes  of  a 
royal  race. 
Every  branch  of  his  grand-ancestral  tree 
is  covered  with  great  names,  and  fast 
records  are  as  thick  as  leaves.  Simmons, 
2:28,  his  sire,  has  fifty-seven  trotters  to 
his  credit,  in  2:30  or  better,  including 
such  good  performers  as  Greenleaf, 
2:10^  ;  Sallie  Simmons,  2:13}^,  and  Cor- 
raloid,  2:13^.  Simmons  is  by  George 
Wilkes,  the  greatest  speed-producing  son 
of  that  monarch  of  speed,  Rysdyk's  Ham- 
bletonian.  At  the  close  of  1896  George 
Wilkes  had  ninety-four  sons  who  had 
produced  twelve  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  trotters  in  2:30    or    better,    and 
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four  hun- 
dred and 
twenty-four 
pacers, 
while 
eighty  -  one 
of  his 
daughters 
had  ninety- 
one  trotters 
and  twenty- 
nine  pacers 
in  the  same 
lists.  In 
these  rolls 
of  honor 
are  such  fa- 
mous per- 
,  formers  as 
Fantasy, 
2:06;  Beu- 
zetta  and 
Ralph  Wil- 
kes, 2:06^; 
Martha  Wil- 
kes, 2:08  ;  Trevillian,  2:08)^  ;  Hulda, 
2:o8>^;  Phoebe  Wilkes,  2:o8J^;  Lesa  Wil- 
kes, 2:09;  AUerton  2:09^;  Bessie  Wilkes, 
2:09^,  and  a  host  of  the  brightest  star 
performers  of  the  trotting  turf. 

Oscar  William  is  a  worthy  member  of 
this  illustrious  band.  As  a  three-year- 
old  he  made  a  record  of  2:29  ;  as  a  four- 
year-old  he  reduced  it  to  2:18^,  and  in 
1895,  when  five  years  old,  he  made  a 
winning  race  record  of  2:12^.  It  has 
passed  into  an  adage  that  great  men 
have  great  mothers,  and  this  law  of 
heredity  is  equally  true  of  the  trotting 
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race.  An  examination  of  the  female 
side  of  Oscar  William's  lineage  shows 
him  to  be  superbly  bred.  His  dam, 
Lottie  Thorne,  is  by  Mambrino  Patchen, 
the  greatest  brood-mare  sire  of  the  age. 
Lottie  Thorne  is  a  sister  to  Byerly  Ab- 
dallah,  sire  of  Jerome  Turner,  2:15^, 
and  other  fast  ones.  Mambrino  Patchen 
is  the  sire  of  fifty-one  sons,  who  have 
sired  one  hundred  and  twenty  -  four 
trotters  in  the  2:30  list  and  twenty-eight 
pacers,  while  his  daughters  who  have 
produced  2:30  speed  number  ninety, 
with  one  hundred  and  eighteen  trotters 
and  eleven  pacers.  In  this  latter  list 
are  Ralph  Wilkes,  2:06^;  Crawford, 
2:07^  ;  Bright  Light,  2:08^  ;  Bouncer, 
2:10^  ;  Jupe,  2:13^  (at  two  years  old); 
Riley  Medium,  2:10^,  and  that  great 
sire  of  trotters,  Guy  Wilkes,  2:15^. 
The  blood  of  Mambrino  Patchen  trains 
on  and  breeds  on  from  generation 
to  generation,  with  increasing  lustre. 
Oscar  William's  second  dam  was  Lady 
Ayres,  by  Redmond's  Abdallah,  who 
produced  Turner,  2:28^,  and  four  sires 
of  speed;  while  the  third  dam  was  Lady 
Abdallah,  by  Abdallah  15,  the  dam  of 
Don  Carlos,  2:23  ;  Granville,  2:26,  and 
Argyle,  also  a  sire  of  speed.  ■  Of  Ab- 
dallah 15  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  ;  during  his  brief  stud  career  of 


only  six  years  at  Woodburn,  he  pro- 
duced Belmont,  one  of  the  great  sires 
of  the  age,  and  a  dozen  other  sons, 
famous  in  the  stud,  while  his  daughters 
have  been  equally  prolific  in  speed. 
Oscar  William  has  three  pre-eminent 
qualities  of  a  trotting  sire.  He  comes 
of  a  splendid  ancestry,  he  possesses 
a  handsome  personality,  and  he  has 
proved  that  he  possesses  high  speed 
qualities.  The  few  foals  that  he  has  got 
are  well-formed  and  full  of  proriiise. 

In  the  adjoining  stall  is  the  four-^^ear- 
old  stallion  Girdlestone,  by  Grosjean, 
dam  Undine,  by  Electioneer.  He  is  a 
neat  bright  bay,  with  black  points  and  a 
white  star.  He  stands  15-2  hands  high 
and  weighs  one  thousand  pounds.  He 
has  no  record,  but  as  a  three-year-old 
showed  a  2:20  gait  with  little  training. 
In  Grosjean  there  mingles  the  blood  of 
Belmont  and  Electioneer,  two  kingly 
champion  strains  of  producing  speed. 
Grosjean  is  by  Belmont,  sire  of  forty- 
eight  trotters  and  ten  pacers  in  the  2:30 
lists  ;  and  sixty-three  of  his  sons  have  to 
their  credit  in  the  same  lists  four  hun- 
dred and  three  trotters  and  eighty-three 
pacers.  His  son  Nutwood,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  by  the  record,  the 
greatest  sire  of  speed,  with  one  hundred, 
and  thirty-six  trotters   and   pacers  be- 
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neath  his  name,  including  Lockhart, 
2:08^,  and  Manager,  2:06^.  Election- 
eer, in  his  day  the  champion  sire,  has  in 
his  list  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  trot- 
ters and  one  pacer,  including  the  ex- 
champion  Sunol,  2:o8j5^,  and  Arion, 
2:07^.  He  has  sixty- five  sons,  who 
have  sired  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  2 :3o  performers,  while  forty-three 
of  his  daughters  are  the  dams  of  fifty- 
six,  Girdlestone,  if  he  has  a  fair  op- 
portunity in  the  stud,  should  make  for 
himself  a  name. 

The  third  sire  at  Forest  Park  Farm  is 
the  bay  stallion  Castaway,  by  Ansel,  he 
by  Electioneer ;  dam  Sally  Hamlet  by 
Hamlet,  he  by  Volunteer.  As  the  dam 
of  Ansel  was  Annette,  by  Lexington, 
this  horse  has  the  blood  of  two  great 
sons  of  Hambletonian,  backed  up  by 
that  of  the  blood  of  one  of  the  greatest 
thoroughbreds  that  ever  lived,  Lexing- 
ton. Castaway  is  a  horse  of  grand  pro- 
portions and  looks  the  beau-ideal  heavy 
carriage  stallion.  He  stands  16  hands 
high  and  weighs  1,300  pounds.  He  has 
size,  style  and  substance,  with  a  beauti- 
ful satin  finish,  which  tells  of  his  thor- 
oughbred crosses.  He  gets  colts  like 
himself,  standing  15-3  to  16  hands  high, 
whose  quality  and  action  will  easily  sell 
them.  Such  a  sire  in  Vermont,  the 
favorite  State  for  breeding  heavy  car- 
riage-horses, should,  with  his  excellent 
breeding,  make  a  good  record  in  the 


stud.  To  this  trio  of  sires  Forest  Park 
Farm  looks  for  its  future  reputation 
from  a  trotting  standpoint. 

The  brood-mare  barn  has  been  con- 
structed to  insure  the  comfort  and  safety 
of  the  dames  of  the  harem,  but  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  owner  to  keep  only  a  small 
and  select  band,  depending  upon  the 
merits  of  the  sires  to  fill  their  books 
with  the  mares  of  other  owners.  A  few 
examples  will  show  the  class  of  mares  at 
Forest  Park  Farm.  Owenee  is  a  brown 
mare  by  Alcantara,  dam  Wenonah,  by 
Hambletonian,  539  ;  second  dam,  the 
famous  producing  dam  Jessie  Pepper, 
by  Mambrino  Chief  ;  third  dam,  by  Sidi 
Hamet.  Owenee  is  in  foal  to  Oscar  Will- 
iam. When  it  is  considered  that  the 
daughters  of  Alcantara  have  produced 
such  grand  race-horses  as  Heir-at-Law, 
2:07^;  Boreal,  2:15^  (as  a  three-year- 
old);  Prince  Regent,  2:16^,  and  a  host 
of  others,  it  is  quite  in  order  that  Owe- 
nee should  be  the  dam  of  Oreolam, 
2:28}^,  at  three  years  old,  and  a  trial 
later  of  2:14^,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
producing  many  aspirants  for  extreme 
speed.  Alaska,  2:27^^  (trial  in  2:12),  is 
by  that  great  sire  of  speed,  Alcyone. 
She  is  a  beautifully  built  mare,  with 
very  showy  action,  and  she  made  her 
record  thirty  days  after  having  a  foal, 
the  latter  having  been  put  to  another 
nursing  mare. 

Valissa,  2:19,  at  three  years  old  to  a 
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high  -  wheel  sulky,  is  by  Vasco,  dam 
Chess  (dam  also  of  Vasto,  2:16^)  by 
Magic ;  second  dam  by  Clark  Chief ; 
third  dam  by  Pilot,  Jr.  Here  again 
there  is  a  grand  combination  of  winning 
strains  and  the  blood  which  flows  in  the 
veins  of  champions.  She  is  in  foal  to 
Oscar  William.  Undine  is  a  bay  mare 
by  Electioneer,  dam  Barnes'  Idol  by 
Peck's  Idol ;  second  dam  by  The  Col- 
onel ;  third  dam  by  Imp.  Leviathan. 
The  daughters  of  Electioneer  are  prov- 
ing themselves  to  be  potent  producers 
of  trotting  speed;  forty-three  of  them 
are  dams  of  fifty-six. 

Sister  Nutwood  is  a  typical  daughter 
of  her  great  sire  and  she  is  out  of  Sister 
G.  (dam  of  Brother  G.,  2:2514:)  by  Mam- 
brino  Boy,  sire  of  the  dams  of  Allerton, 
2:09^,  and  Axtel,  2:12;  second  dam  by 
Imp.  Bonnie  Scotland.  The  daughters 
of  Nutwood  have  been  the  dams  of  such 
fast  ones  as  Arion,  2  :o7^ ;  Baron  Dillon, 
2:12;  Eyelet,  2:11;  Red  Nuttling,  2:13, 
and  ninety-five  others.  Tryphosa,  2:29%, 
at  three  years  old,  is  by  Nuthurst,  2:12; 
dam  Bella,  by  Mambrino  Startle;  second 
dam  Belle,  by  Stockbridge  Chief,  etc. 
Both  dams  are  mothers  of  2:30  perform- 
ers. Nuthurst  is  by  Nutwood,  dam  by 
Onward,  so  that  on  both  sides  of  the 
line  of  lineage  Tryphosa,  by  all  the  laws 
of  heredity,  should  produce  fast  stock. 
She  is  in  foal  to  Oscar  William.  Belle 
Anna,  by  Siamboul,  Red  Nuttling,  2:13, 
by  Red  Wilkes,  and  Adah  Onward,  b}^ 
Onward,  will  be  trained  this  year  for 
fast  records  and  will  then  join  the  brood- 
mare band.  These  mares  are  by  great 
representative  sires,  and  their  colts  and 
fillies  have  a  right  to  aspire  to  the  high- 
est premiums  of  the  ring  or  track. 

The  young  stock  at  Forest  Park  Farm 
is  select  in  quality  and  quantity,  for  two 
reasons.  The  establishment  is  young 
and  it  is  the  settled  polic)^  to  sell  young. 
But  a  few  of  the  yearlings  are  well 
worth  noting.  Owen  Dunmore  is  a 
likely-looking  colt,  by  Allie  Wilkes,  2:15, 
dam  Owenee.  Unit  is  a  bay  filly  by 
Ben  Gillig,  dam  Undine.     Valissa  Belle 


is  by  Red  Wilkes,  dam  Valissa,  and 
looks  like  her  sire,  while  Sister  Allie  is 
by  Allie  Wilkes,  dam  Sister  Nutwood. 
These  fillies  were  bred  in  Kentucky  be- 
fore their  dams  came  to  Vermont.  They 
are  bred  in  the  purple  and  should  be 
endowed  with  speed.  There  is  only  one 
three-year-old  on  the  farm  by  Oscar 
William,  the  filly  Talma,  who  stands 
15-2 /i  hands  high.  She  is  built  on  good 
strong  lines,  with  plenty  of  power  and 
substance. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  an  outline  of  the 
horse  section  of  this  beautiful  Vermont 
farm,  which  is  only  one  of  its  depart- 
ments. It  has  other  barns  devoted 
to  other  purposes,  which  'cannot  be  en- 
larged upon  now.  There  is  a  fine  large 
barn  devoted  to  a  herd  of  choice  Ayr- 
shire cattle,  and  in  one  corner  can  be 
found  six  imported  mammoth  Norman 
cows,  weighing  from  1,600  to  1,900  lbs. 
each,  while  in  the  barn  for  the  male  sex 
are  two  lordly  bovines  who  weigh  a  ton 
each.  There  is  a  barn  for  pure-bred 
Hampshire  Down  sheep,  a  large  edition 
of  the  famous  South  Downs.  There  is 
the  pig  barn,  occupied  by  the  handsome 
Cheshire  White  breed  ;  and  in  each  barn 
is  to  be  noted  the  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness which  is  seen  in  the  horse  depart- 
ment. The  barns  are  all  lit  by  electric- 
ity, and  a  perfect  water  system  prevails 
in  every  department.  The  business 
office  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  our  large  cities,  and  the  half-mile 
track,  perfectly  graded  and  well-thrown 
up  at  the  turns,  is  not  only  used  for 
training  purposes,  but  is  used  also  as  a 
race-track.  On  a  large  plat  of  rising 
ground  to  the  south  of  the  barns,  a  resi- 
dence is  in  prospect,  facing  the  south, 
commanding  a  full  view  of  the  beautiful 
valley,  with  its  winding  brooks  of  rip- 
pling silver  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  tree- 
clad  hills  which  extend  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach.  Brandon  is  certainly 
well  worth  a  visit,  and  a  pleasant  day 
can  well  be  spent  among  the  choice 
stock  at  so  typical  a  country  gentle- 
man's estate  as  the  Forest  Park  Farm. 
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THE  season  of 
1897  will  be  a 
red-letter  one 
in  the  annals 
of  American  Lacrosse, 
and  especially  for  the 
Crescent  Athletic  Club 
of  Brooklyn,  whose 
team  are  en  route  to 
Great  Britain  to  com- 
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pete  with  the  crack 
tran  s-A  tlantic 
players. 

The  introduction  of 
lacrosse  in  the  Cres- 
cent Club  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date, 
though  it  has  been 
played  in  the  United 
States  for  some  time. 

The  first  local  club  of  which  there  is  any 
reliable  record  was  one  composed  of  Canadian 
residents  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  who 
afterward  divided  into  two  teams,  called  re- 
spectively the  Knickerbocker  and  Manhattan. 
These  teams  existed  from  1869  to  1871,  but 
when,  in  the  last  year,  the  Knickerbockers 
visited  Canada  and  were  defeated,  both  teams 
disbanded,  and  for  six  years  lacrosse  lan- 
guished. 

In  1877  the  game  was  again  started,  and 
from  that  year  dates  a  successful  series  of 
games  which  have  been  played  annually.  The 
name  of  the  club  formed  was  the  Ravenswood, 
which  existed  from  1877  till  1879,  winning  the 
championship  each  year  from  other  clubs  which 
had  been  forming  throughout  the  country. 

In  1878  Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs  presented  a 
challenge  cup,  to  be  competed  for  annually. 


The  New  York  team  won,  and  held  it  for  two 
years,  defeating  in  turn  the  Druids  of  Balti- 
more, New  York  University,  Princeton  and 
Harvard. 

In  1882  the  cup  was  taken  by  Harvard,  but 
in  the  following  year '  the  New  Yorks,  after 
playing  Princeton,  Harvard  and  Yale,  with  but 
five  minutes'  intermission  between  the  games, 
again  became  the  possessors  of  the  coveted 
trophy. 

In  1884  a  team  of  men,  chosen  for  their  pro- 
ficiency in  lacrosse,  were  sent  to  England  from 
the  United  States  to  play  a  series  of  matches. 
They  were  fortunate  in  being  victorious  in 
nine  games,  losing  but  one,  and  tying  one. 

The  scores  were  as  follows :  May  20th,  at 
Rock  Ferry,  3  to  i  ;  May  22d,  Manchester,  4-1; 
May  24th,  North  of  England,  5-0  ;  May  27th, 
Sheffield,  8-0;  May  30th,  Nottingham,  7-0; 
June  4th,  South  of 
England,  7-0;  June 
9th,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, 6-0 ;  June 
I  oth,  at  Catford 
Bridge,  All  England, 
2-0 ;  June  13th,  All 
Ireland,  5-3.  In  play- 
ing the  United  King- 
dom, which  was  vir- 
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tually  the  same  club 
as  on  the  previous 
day,  the  score  was  re- 
versed. The  tie  was 
with  the  Middlesex 
team  at  Wanstead. 

Two  years  later  the 
Belfast  team  visited 
this  country. 

The  interest  aroused 
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by  competition  for  the 
numerous  trophies  of- 
fered led  to  an  inten- 
sity of  feeling.  Pro- 
fessionalism crept  in 
and,  atone  time,  threat- 
ened to  lower  the  stand- 
ing of  the  game. 

At  this  critical  time  it 
was  brought  under  the 
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banner  of  the  Crescent 
Athletic  Club  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of 
men  who,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  ca- 
pable of  upholding  the 
standard  of  the  game 
as  well  as  the  club. 

Among    the   teams 
which     the     Crescents 
have    played    are     the 
New      York      Athletic 
Club,    Athletic   Club   of  Schu3dkill 
Navy   of   Philadelphia,    New  York 
College,    Stevens    Institute,    Johns 
Hopkins  of  Baltimore,  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity   of     Bethlehem,    Pa.,    and 
Harvard,    all   of  which   teams  they 
have  beaten,  thereby  Avinning  the 
championship  of  the  United  States 
every  year  since  they  began  to  pla}^. 

In  1894  the  Crescent  team  played 
two  games  on  their  own  grounds 
with  the  Toronto  University,  losing 
the  first  by  a  narrow  margin  of  6 
goals  to  5 ,  and  two  weeks  later,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  Torontos  were 
guests  of  the  Crescent  Club,  ty- 
ing a  match  after  a  very  exciting 
contest. 

Encouraged  by  the  interest  shown  in  these 
games,  the  Crescents  again  invited  the  To- 
rontos and  played  another  match  on  May  30, 
1896,  which  the  Torontos  won. 

The  following  details  of  the  individuals  who 
comprise  the  visiting  team  to  Great  Britain 
will  be  of  interest. 

James  S.  Garvin,  the  Crescent  captain,  is  5  feet 
6  incnes  in  height  and  weighs  about  135  pounds  in 
condition.  Being  a  Canadian  by  birth  he  has  played 
lacrosse  since  his  youth,  first  on  the  Torontos  until 
i8q2.  During  his  last  five  years  on  the  Toronto  team 
he  was  its  captain  and  under  his  direction  the  team 
captured  and  held  the  championship  of  the  Canadas. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  defense  men. 

Garvin  played  on  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  team 
in  1893,  and  the  next  year  with  the  Crescents,  with 
whom  he  has  been  ever  since. 

Cyrus  C.  Miller,  cover  point  on  the  Crescent,  is  5 
feet  10  inches  tall  and  weighs  about  ii;o  pounds.  He 
learned  to  play  lacrosse  at  New  York  University — 
the  first  college  in  the  United  States  to  organize  a  la- 
crosse team — and  was  its  captain  in  iSSq.  the  next  year 
joining  the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club,  of  Avhich  he 
was  captain  from  iSgoto  '92.  During  that  time  the  team 
held  the  Eastern  States  championship  and  the  Oel- 
richs  Cup  and  also  the  United  States  championship. 
In  1893,  with  Curry  and  Moses,  who  also  played  on 
this  Staten  Island  team.  Miller  joined  the  Crescents 
and  has  played  cover  point  since.  He  is  a  very  cool, 
clear-headed  player,  and  has  few  superiors  in  long 
throwing. 

Charles  F.  de  Casanova  is  5  feet  9  inches  and  weighs 


about  135  pounds.  He  first  played  in  Montreal,  after- 
ward with  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club  team  from 
1888  to  1893,  being  its  captain  during  the  last  two  years. 
In  1893-95  he  played  with  the  New  Yorks,  and  finall}'- 
joined  the  Crescents  with  whom  he  now  plays  first 
defense. 

Lionel  Moses  is  second  defense  on  the  Crescent 
team.  He  is  5  feet  10^2  inches  and  weighs  about  175 
pounds.  He  first  played  in  1885  on  the  team  of  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  of  Brooklyn,  of  which  he  was 
captain,  and  afterward  on  the  Brooklyn.  His  reputa- 
tion was  gained  while  he  played  on  the  championship 
Staten  Island  team,  during  the  seasons  of  i8go,  '91  and 
'92.  He  joined  the  Crescent  Club  in  1893  ^'^^  ti^^  since 
played  under  its  colors. 

Edward  Jewell  is  5  feet  10  inches  and  weighs  158 
pounds.  His  speed  makes  him  a  valuable  man  for  the 
field.  He  is  comparatively  new  at  the  game,  having 
first  played  in  1896  on  the  Crescent  team,  his  position 
being  third  defense. 

Embury  McLean  is  about  5  feet  8  inches  and 
weighs  165  pounds.  He  played  with  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute team,  of  which  he  was  captain,  until  he  gradu- 
ated in  1888.  He  was  afterward  captain  of  the  Brook- 
lyn lacrosse  team,  and  then  played  successively  with 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club  championship  team,  and 
the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club  championship  team. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club 
since  1892,  where  he  plays  centre. 

Joseph  A.    Leighton,   who  plays  third  attack,  is  5 
feet  9^  inches  and  weighs  137  pounds.     Though  a  na- 
tive of  New  York,  he  first  plaj-ed  lacrosse  in  1891  in 
Toronto.     The  next  year  he  introduced  the  game  in 
Cornell  University,  where  he  wasfello^vin  philosophy 
until  1894.     From  that  year  until  1896  he  was  at  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  and   Harvard  Univer- 
sity,   and    organized    the    Harvard    la- 
crosse team  in  1894,  being  elected  cap- 
tain in  1895.     Graduating  from  Harvard, 
he  took   up   his  residence  in  New  York 
and  joined  the  Crescent  Club. 

Charles  H.  Roberts,  second  attack, 
is  s  feet  9  inches  and  weighs  155  pounds. 
He  first  played  lacrosse  with  the  New 
York  University  team,  where  he  was 
captain.  He  afterward  played  with  the 
Brooklyns,  New  Yorks,  and  later  with 
the  Staten  Islands,  when  each  of  them 
held  championships,  finally  joining  the 
Crescent  team  in  1889,  of  which  he  was 
captain  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
His  position  has  generally  been  on  the 
defense,  but  he  is  equally  strong  as  an 
attack  player. 

John  P.   Curry  is    5    feet  11^  inches 

and  weighs  160  pounds.     He  graduated 

from    the    College  of  the   City  of  New 

York,  in  i88g,  having  been  captain  of  the 

University   team,   both  in  lacrosse  and 

baseball,    in     his    junior     and     senior 

years.  He  afterward  played 

inside  home  for  the  Staten 

Islands    while     they    held 

the   championships.     Since 

then  he  has  played  attack 

for  the    Crescent    lacrosse 

team.     He  was  end  rush  in 

the  last  two  years   of  the 

football  team. 

Giles  Whiting  is  s  feet 
10  inches  and  weighs  135 
pounds.  He  first  played 
with  the  New  York  College 
team,  afterward  (.in  1891) 
on  the  Staten  Island  Ath- 
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letic  Club,  and  then  on  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club 
team.  While  he  was  at 
Columbia  College  he 
played  on  its  team,  and  at 
different  times  Avith  the 
Manhattans  and  other 
teams,  finally  joining  the 
Crescents  last  year.  He 
has  always  played  on  the 
attack. 

Malcolm  C.  Rose  is  5 
feet  gM  inches  and  weighs 
145  pounds.  He  first  played 
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in  1888,  with  the  junior  champions  of  Toronto.  From 
them  he  -went  to  the  Untarios,  with  which  club  he  was 
associated  two  years.  In  iSgr  he  w^as  a  member  of 
the  Toronto  Lacrosse  Club.  Coming  to  New  York  in 
iSg?,  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
played  with  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club.  The  next 
two  years  found  him  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  teain,  and  he  finally  joined  the  Cres- 
cents, where  he  holds  the  position  of  goal. 

Henry  Parsons  is  5  teet  8  inches  tall  and  weighs 
140  pounds.  A  native  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  he  lived  in 
Canada  during  his  youth  and  learned  to  play  lacrosse 


there.     He  has  played  lacrosse  with  the  Crescents  this 
year  only,  holdmg  the  position  of  second  attack. 

The  itinerary  of  the  trip  is  as  follows  :  They  will  be 
in  London  from  March  25  to  27  ;  Manchester,  March  28 
to  April  5  ;  Belfast,  April  6  to  12,  after  which  they  go 
to  Paris  but  do  not  play  any  games  of  lacrosse  there. 
After  a  week  in  Paris  they  will  return  to  London,  re- 
maining from  April  20  to  24,  when  they  sail  for  home. 
On  their  return  home  the  team  will  play  their  regular 
schedule  of  games  on  the  grounds  of  the  Country 
Club,  at  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I. 

Lionel  Moses. 
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THE   OUTING   CHALLENGE 


HE  most 
successful 
boats  are 
no  longer 
those  of 
maximum  dis- 
placements, 
neither  are  they 
of  minimum — a 
happy  medium  is 
CO  nstantly 
sought,  and  when 
secured  and  com- 
bined with  care- 
ful construction 
and  well-con- 
ceived forms, 
wonderfully  fast 
boats  are  the  re- 
sult. This  much 
at  least  is  con- 
ceded ,  whether 
theories  coincide 
or  contradict. 
Now,  if  boats  of 
the  greater 
weights  and  displacements  be  at  an  actual  dis- 
advantage, it  is  argued  that  this  is  simply  be- 
cause of  their  bulk,  and  that  finer  forms  are  the 
great  essentials. 

Beyond  question  the  ultiina  tkztie  of  yacht 
designing  is  the  finest  form,  but  even  that  form, 
unless  immeasurably  superior  to  its  competi- 
tors, can  never  hope  to  win  if  handicapped  by 
altogether  unnecessary  weights  of  construction. 
A  boat  without  any  ballast  may  be  capable  of 
carrying  a  small  sail  spread,  but  the  increasing 
power  of  the  cloth  in  increasing  winds  im- 
peratively demands  low  lead  to  counterbalance 
its  heeling  strains  ;  and  the  more  lead  and  the 
lower  it  is  laid,  the  better  the  boat  will  stand  up 
to  her  work,  the  more  wind  she  will  get  and 
the  more  speed  she  will  make.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Defender  carried  over  70  per 
cent,  of  ballast.  If,  as  also  said,  her  dis- 
placement be  143  tons,  it  would  require  100. i 
tons,  while  Herreshoff  testified  at  the  N.  Y. 
Y.  C.'s  inquiry,  that  the  Defender's  keel 
weighed  85  tons,  and  others  said  that  she  carried 
no  other  or  inside  ballast  whatever.  If  so,  the 
Defender  actually  carries  80-100  of  a  ton  less 
than  60  per  cent,  and  yet  is  both  the  lightest 
and  the  strongest  of  all  the  90-footers. 

Of  course  a  great  amount  or  proportion  of 
ballast  cannot  be  carried  on  a  boat  of  medium 
displacement  except  by  economizing  all  other 
weights  ;  and  when  this  obvious  truth  is  thor- 
oughly well  digested,  our  fleets  of  really  fast 
yachts  will  be  considerably  augmented,  and  the 
present  customary  spectacle  of  one  or  two  boats 


distancing  all  the  rest  will  materially  vary  its 
monotony. 

The  model  one-rater  which  Harry  D.  Quinby, 
of  Prescott,  Arizona,  built  from  one  of  rny  latest 
plans,  and  which  was  shown  in  the  Outing 
exhibit  at  the  recent  Sportsmen's  Exposition, 
aside  from  many  novelties  of  both  form  and 
equipment,  is,  from  a  purely  constructive  stand- 
point, a  mechanical  marvel.  Her  displacement 
is  16  lbs.  and  10 >^  ozs.,  upon  which  she  carries 
12  lbs.  and  10  ozs.  of  ballast — or  over  seventy- 
five  per  cent. — a  performance  without  paral- 
lel in  this  or  any  other  country  to  my  certain 
ktiowh'dge ;  and,  when  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  she  is  far  removed  from  the 
"  ballasted  bladder  "  types,  being  doubly  water- 
tight bulkheaded,  absolutely  rigid  in  form 
and  capable  of  withstanding  even  unreasonable 
stresses,  Mr.  Quinby's  achievement  is  only  the 
more  astounding. 

As  a  one-rater,  the  boat  would  be  18  feet  on 
the  load  line,  28  feet  over  all,  have  4  feet  of 
draught,  and  5  feet  43^  inches  of  beam.  Owing 
to  the  necessity  of  steering  models  by  their 
sails,  she  has  now  a  quite  disproportionate  jib, 
which  could,  of  course,  be  immediately  dis- 
pensed with  on  the  full-sized  vessel. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Vennard,  of  Lynn,  Mass  ,  also 
loaned  a  very  pretty  45-inch  model,  which  he 
had  just  finished,  generally  on  the  lines  as  laid 
down  in  Outing  of  February  and  March,  '95, 
and  March  and  April,  '96,  which  form  he  has 
now  successfully  followed  in  both  the  35  and 
45-inch  sizes  ;  mention  having  appeared  before 
of  the  very  satisfactory  performances  of  his 
Frajices  in  Lynn  and  Boston  waters. 

The  present  model,  Olga,  is  68  inches  over 
all,  and  has  full  15  inches  of  beam  and  10 inches 
draught.  As  finished  and  mounted  by  Mr. 
Vennard,  she  presented  a  very  attractive  ap- 
pearance at  the  Exposition,  and  it  was  gener- 
all}'  concluded  that  she  looked  capable  of  show- 
ing her  shapely  stern  to  anything  in  her  class. 

The  method  of  attaching  a  fin  to  a  keel  by 
sliding  a  beveled  brass  plate  (in  guides)  into  a 
notch  in  the  fin  is  an  ingenious  device  of  Ven- 
nard's  origination,  simple,  effective,  and  reli- 
able. 

The  sliding  (set  screw)  sheet  trimmers,  in 
place  of  the  old  cribbage  board  and  pins,  I  saw 
first  on  a  small  model  in  Central  Park,  rather 
crudely  made  up.  Harry  Quinby,  of  Arizona, 
made  those  now  used  by  Vennard,  as  well  as 
the  ones  on  the  one-rater,  and  materially  added 
to  their  efficiency. 

Vennard's  boat  displaces  5 84  ounces,  weighs 
complete  192  ounces,  and  carries  392  ounces  of 
ballast,  or  nearly  67  per  cent. ,  which,  on  a  stout- 
ly built  boat  for  all-round  use,  is  considerably 
more  than  creditable.      Franklyn  Bassforu. 
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'HE  International 
Skating  Union  allot- 
ted    their    annual 
world's  champion- 
ship  meeting  for  1S97 
to   the  management  of  the 
Amateur    Skating  Associa- 
tion    of     Canada  ;   and  the 
contests  were  held  February 
5,  6  and  10,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Montreal  (Q.)  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Association. 

The  tracks  were  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  International  Skating 
Union,  there  being  two  con- 
centric patlis,  each  with  two 
straight  sides,  and  semi-cir- 
cular curves  at  either  end. 
The  paths  were  so  laid  out 
that  their  average  circuit 
was  400  metres,  equal  to  437  44  yards,  and 
the  curb  between  the  paths  was  removed  at 
one  point  on  the  straight  sides  so  that  the 
skaters  could  cross  from  one  path  to  the  other. 
Only  two  skaters  were  allowed  to  start  in  any 
heat,  each  skating  in  one  of  the  paths,  and 
after  making  one  round,  changing  to  the 
other  path.  This  insured  perfect  fairness  in 
case  one  path  should  happen  to  be  faster  than 
the  other,  and  made  fouling  impossible.  At 
each  distance  each  man's  course  was  measured 
separately,  and  the  starting  and  finishing  lines 
drawn  so  that  the  two  men  skated  exactly  the 
same  distance-,  no  matter  on  which  path  each 
started.  Each  man  was  timed  separately  in 
each  heat,  and  the  prizes  were  awarded  in 
accordance  with  these  times,  there  being  no 
final  heats.  This  system  insured  fast  time  in 
all  the  races,  as  each  skater  was  compelled  to 
do  his  best,  because  he  could  not  know  how 
fast  some  other  heat  might  be  skated,  and  was 
therefore  compelled  to  cut  his  own  time  as  low 
as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  races  for  the 
amateur  championships  of  the  world,  and  the 
amateur  championships  of  Canada,  there  were 
two  races  for  junior  championships  and  four 
races  for  professional  championships. 

Owing  to  an  error  in  scoring  in  the  5,000- 
metre  race  on  the  first  day  it  was  necessary  to 
skate  it  again,  and  bad  weather  postponed  this 
second  trial  from  Monday  to  Tuesday,  and 
again  from  Tuesday  to  Wednesday. 

A.  Naess,  of  Christiania,  Norway,  who  won 
the  soo-meter  championship,  had  been  success- 
ful in  many  races  at  home,  and  was  joint 
holder  with  W.  Mauseth  of  the  world's  amateur 
record  at  500  meters,  which  he  just  equaled  in 
this  year's  race  in  Montreal. 

J.  K.  McCulloch,  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
who  won  three  of  the  four  amateur  champion- 
ships of  the  world,  was  born  in  Ontario  27 
years  ago,  is  5  ft.  6J^  in.  high,  heavily  muscled, 
and  weighs  about  155  lbs.  He  is  an  all-round 
athlete,  a  roller  skater,  a  figure  skater,  a 
hockey   player,    a   wheelman,    and   a  lacrosse 


player,  and  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  suc- 
cessful at  all  of  these  games. 

Mr.  J.  Seyler,  of  Munich,  Bavaria,  was  recog- 
nized as  the  fastest  amateur  skater  in  Europe. 
He  won  all  four  of  the  amateur  champion- 
ships of  Europe  in  1896,  but  was  prevented 
from  competing  in  the  world's  championships 
through  injuries  received  in  training.  He  also 
won  all  four  of  the  races  in  the  great  inter- 
national meeting  at  Davos,  Switzerland.  This 
year  he  again  won  all  four  of  the  races  for 
the  amateur  championship  of  Europe,  held  at 
Amsterdam,  and  also  all  four  of  the  interna- 
tional races  at  Davos,  Switzerland.  He  had  a 
long  and  tempestuous  voyage  to  America,  with 
hardly  time  to  recuperate  before  the  races  at 
Montreal,  but  was  certainly  the  best  man  that 
Europe  could  have  sent. 

No  American  amateur  was  absent  who 
would  have  been  likely  to  win  any  prize,  and 
McCuUoch's  claim  to  supremacy  is  not  clouded 
by  any  "  ifs  or  ands."  By  wmning  three  of 
the  four  races  he  not  only  took  the  individual 
prize  for  each  race,  but  also  received  the  grand 
gold  medal  of  honor,  and  the  official  title  of 
"  Amateur  Champion  of  the  World  in  Distance 
Skating,  for  1897." 

The  first  day  was  favored  with  a  clear  sky,  little 
wind,  smooth,  hard  ice  and  a  temperature  of  19  deg.  F. 

I  mile,  boys  of  15  years  and  under,  ]unior  amateur 
championship  of  Canada — B.  Spooner,  Montreal,  3m. 

20  3-sS. 

220-yard  hurdle  race,  over  6  hurdles,  each  2f.  3in.  in 
height;  amateur  championship  of  Canada  —  F.  B. 
Irwin,  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  Association,  26  4-ss. 

Irwin's  time  now  becomes  the  fastest  Canadian 
amateur  record,  supplanting  several  former  claimants 
for  that  honor,  no  one  of  which  was  as  fast  as  26  4-5S. 

Half-mile,  backwards;  amateur  championship  of 
Canada— W.  A.  Lockhart,  St.  John  (N.  B.)  Bicycle  and 
Athletic  Club,  im.  36  2-5S. 

546.8  yards  (500  meters),  for  the  amateur  champion- 
ship of  the  world. 

First  pair — C  E.  Greene,  Smith's  Falls,  49  1-5S.;  A. 
Lee,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  56s. 

Second  pair— T.  Moore,  M.  A.  A.  A.,  50  4-5S.;  W.  H. 
Merritt,  St.  John  B.  and  A.  C,  2. 

Third  pair — J.  Seyler,  Munich,  .Bavaria,  48  3-4S.;  J. 
Davidson,  Montreal,  50  1-5S. 

Fourth  pair — A.  Naess,  Christiania,  Norway,  46  4-5S.; 
J.  K.  McCulloch,  Rover  B.  C,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
48  i-ss. 

Fifth  pair — M.  Lordahl,  Christiania,  50  3-5S.;  A.  E. 
Pilkie,  Tecumseii  Lacrosse  Club,  Toronto,  Ont.,  53  2-5S. 

By  comparing  the  times  given  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  standing  of  the  men  in  this  race  is  in  the 
following  order  :  Naess,  McCulloch,  Seyler,  Greene, 
Davidson,  Lordahl,  Moore,  Pilkie,  Lee  and  Merritt. 

The  best  previous  amateur  record  of  the  world, 
which  Naess  just  equaled  in  this  race,  was  46  4-5S., 
made  by  himself  at  Hamar,  Norway,  January  12,  1896, 
and  also  by  W.  Mauseth,  at  Trondhjem,  Norway,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1895. 

5,468."i  yards  (5,000  meters),  for  the  amateur  cham- 
pionship of  the  world.  Owing  to  a  blunder  of  the 
scorers  the  distance  actually  skated  was  only  5,030.67 
yards  (4,600  meters'). 

First  pair— A.  E.  Pilkie,  9m.  15  3-ss.;  A.  Lee,  9m 
39  1-5S. 

Second  pair — C.  E.  Greene,  8m.  52  4-5S.;  T.  Moore,  gm 
72-5S. 

Third  pair — M.  Lordahl,  8m.  55s.;  W.  H.  Merritt,  8m 
57S. 

Fourth  pair — J.  Seyler,  8m.  47  3-5S.;  J.  Davidson,  8m 
52  3-5S. 

Fifth  pair— J.  K.  McCulloch,  8m.  3^  4-5S. ;  A.  Naess 
9m.  1-5S. 

The  skaters,  placed  in  accordance  v^ith  their  an- 
nounced times,  finished  in  the  folio-wing  order  :  Mc 
Culloch,  Seyler,  Davidson,  Greene,  Lordahl,  Merritt 
Naess,  Moore,  Pilkie  and  Lee. 

On  account  of  the  blunder  in  scoring,  this  race  was 
declared  void  and  the  men  ordered  to  skate  again  on 
the  following  Monday. 

The  weather   of  the   second   day    was  unfavorable. 
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During  the  forenoon  and  early  afternoon  it  alternately- 
snowed,  rained,  sleeted  and  hailed,  but  there  was 
little  downfall  after  the  races  began.  The  temperature 
was  about  the  freezing  point,  but  the  weather,  al- 
though not  cold  by  the  thermometer,  was  damp,  raw 
and  unpleasant  for  the  spectators.  The  wind  was 
blustery  and  piercing,  and  in  the  last  race  freshened 
so  as  to  seriously  annoy  the  contestants. 

Half  -  mile,  boys  of  12  years  and  under ;  junior 
amateur  championship  of  Canada — H.  R.  Henrichon, 
Montreal,  im.  58  3-4S. 

220-yard  amateur  championship  of  Canada  ;  skated 
in  American  style,  with  two  trial  heats  and  a  final 
heat.  Final  heat,  Des  Browne,  Shamrock  Hockey 
Club,  21  4-5S.;  W.  H.  Merritt,  2  ;  A.  E.  Pilkie,  3. 

W.  O.  Caldwell,  Crystal  Skating  Club,  won  his  trial 
heat  in  20  1-5S.,  -which  just  equals  the  best  previous 
Canadian  record,  made  by  J.  S.  Johnson,  on  same 
grounds,  Feb.  i,  1896. 

1,640.42  yards  (1,500  meters),  amateur  championship 
of  the  -world. 

First  pair— C.  D.  Greene,  2m.  48  3-5S. ;  A.  Lee, 
3m.  8  4-5S. 

Second  pair — T.  Moore,  2m.  48  i-ss.;  A.  E.  Pilkie 
broke  his  skate  and  did  not  finish. 

Third  pair— J.  Davidson,  2m.  47  2-5S.;  W.  H.  Merritt, 
2m.  52S. 

Fourth  pair— J.  K.  McCulloch,  2m.  42  2-5S. ;  M.  Lor- 
dahl,  2m.  52  2-5S.,  fell  near  the  start,  but  persevered. 

Fifth  pair — A.  Naess,  2m.  42  2-5S.;  J.  Seyler,  2m. 
43  I-5S- 

As  McCulloch  and  Naess  made  the  same  time  they 
were  ordered  to  skate  off  the  tie,  and  this  second  at- 
tempt -was  the  finest  race  of  the  day,  McCulloch 
winning  by  two  fitths  of  a  second  in  2m.  40  4-5S. 

The  men,  placed  in  accordance  with  their  times, 
finished  in  the  following  order  :  McCulloch,  Naess, 
Seyler,  Davidson,  Moore,  Greene,  Merritt,  Lordahl, 
Lee  and  Pilkie. 

10,936.11  jrards  (10,000  meters),  for  the  amateur 
championship  of  the  -world. 

First  pair — J.  Seyler,  20m.  42  1-5S.;  C.  E.  Greene.  21m. 
23  2-5S. 

Second  pair— J.  K.  McCulloch,  20m.  2  2-5S.;  J.  David- 
son, 2oni.  43  2-5S. 


Placing  the  men  in  accordance  with  their  times, 
they  finished  in  the  following  order:  McCulloch, 
Seyler,  Davidson  and  Greene. 

Bad  weather  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  prevented  the 
holding  of  the  postponed  5,000  meter  race  until 
Wednesday,  Feb.  loth,  and  the  original  field  of  ten 
competitors  dwindled  down  to  four.  Lordahl  was 
lame  from  his  fall  in  the  1.500  meters,  and  Pilkie  would 
not  start  because  he  was  the  fitth  man.  and  could  have 
no  opponent  in  his  heat  ;  while  Naess,  Lee,  Moore 
and  Meiritt  did  not  wish  to  skate. 

First  pair— M.  Lordahl,  gm.  39  i-ss. ;  H.  Davidson, 
lom.  3-5S. 

Second  pair— J.  K.  McCulloch,  gm.  2-5S.;  Lee  did  not 
finish. 

The  order  of  finish,  in  accordance  with  their  times, 
was  as  follows  :  McCulloch,  Lordahl  and  Davidson. 

By  winning  three  of  the  four  races— the  1,500  meters, 
the  5,000  meters  and  the  10,000  meters— McCulloch 
e=irned  not  only  a  gold  medal  for  each  race,  but  the 
"grand  gold  medal  of  honor  "  and  the  official  title  of 
"  Amateur  Champion  of  the  World  in  Distance  .Skat- 
ing for  1897." 

MONTREAL,    QUE  ,    SNOW-SHOE    CLUB. 

This  veteran  association  held  its  fifty-seventh 
annual  race  meeting  February  13th,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Montreal  Amateur  Athletic  As- 
sociation. There  was  very  little  sno-w,  and  the 
races  -were  contested  on  the  ice  of  the  skating 
rink. 

100  yards,  handicap — Final  heat,  G.  Paris,  Montreal 
Lacrosse  Club,  scratch,  12  2-5S. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap— L.  O.  Howard,  Montreal 
Amateur  Athletic  Association,  5  yards,  22  1-5S. 

220  yards,  boys  under  13  years — R.  uomery,  Radnor 
A.C.,  43S. 

440  yards,  boys  under  15  years— W.  T.  Anglin,  West- 
mount,  im  27  2-53. 

880  yards,  green— W.  P.  O'Brien,  M.A.A.A.,  2m. 
59  2-5S. 

880  yards— R.  H.  Davis,  L.S.S.C.,  2m.  41s. 

2-mile  club  cup — G.  Fulton,  14m.  57  2-5S. 


SWIMMING. 


THE    GALA  AT  CHICAGO,    ILL. 


The  Amateur  Athletic  Union  awarded  the 
management  of  its  in-door  swimming  cham- 
pionships for  1897  to  the  Chicago  Athletic  As- 
sociation, and  this  club  added  various  other 
events  to  the  programme,  so  as  to  make  the 
entertainment  last  over  two  evenings.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  local  swimmers,  entries  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Knickerbocker  and  New  York 
Athletic  Clubs  of  New  York  City,  and  the  con- 
testants proved  so  evenly  matched  that  there 
was  exciting  competition  in  several  of  the  races. 
The  visitors  were  royally  entertained  by  the 
local  athletes. 

Sack  race,  100  feet,  with  1  turn — J.  W.  Thome,  Chi- 
cago Athletic  Association,  35s. 

Tub  race,  40  yards,  -with  i  turn — H.  H.  Lobdell,  53s. 

Tub  race,  80  yards,  with  3  turns — G.  H.  Atkin,  C.  A. 
A.,  1;  R.  M.  Critchell.  C.  A.  A.,  2. 

80  yards,  with  3  turns,  handicap,  final  heat. — H.  D. 
Coglan,  C.  A.  A.,  32  seconds,  im.  15s.;  W.  Blum,  C.  A. 
A.,  14  seconds,  2;  J.  F.  McMillan,  Knickerbocker  Ath- 
letic Club,  17  seconds,  3. 

100  yards,  with  4  turns,  championship— G.  J.  Whitta- 
ker,  C.  A.  A.,  im.  10  1-5S.:  N.  Murray,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  2, 
by  a  foot ;  J.  P.  McMillan,  K.  A.  C,  g. 


220  yards, with  loturns,  championship — D.  M.  Reeder, 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  2m.  58  3-5S. ;  P.  Neumann,  C. 
A.  A.,  2,  by  a  foot;  F.  Wenck,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3.  Reeder 's 
time  now  becomes  the  best  American  amateur  record, 
supplanting  3m.  20s.,  made  by  A.  Heilbron  in  a  bath 
of  similar  length,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  19,  1890. 
Neumann  is  the  Austrian  amateur  who  won  the  swim- 
ming race  in  ihe  Olympian  games  at  Athens,  Greece, 
last  year,  and  is  now  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Quarter-mile,  with  21  turns,  championship — G.  J. 
Whittaker,  C.  A.  A..  6m.  272-5S;  S.  B.  French,  K.  A.  C., 
2,  by  half  a  yard;  F.  "Wenck,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  3.  Whitta- 
ker's  time  now  becomes  the  fastest  American  amateur 
record,  supplanting  6m.  41s.,  made  by  S.  B.  French  in 
New  York  City,  November  19,  1896. 

Relay  race,  teams  of  four  men.  600  yards — Ne-w  York 
Athletic  Club,  N.  Murray,  L.  Fitzgerald,  D.  M.  Reeder 
and  F.  Wenck,  i;  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  J.  F. 
McMillan,  G.  N.  S.  Roe,  J.  Van  Cleaf  and  S.  B.  French, 
2,  by  20  yards;  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  S.  P. 
Wiley,  R.  E.  Beach,  P.  Neumann  and  V.  Harding,  3,  by 

3  yard^ 

Exhibitions  of  fancy  diving  by  members  of  the  Chi- 
cago Athletic  Association. 

Water  polo,  teams  of  6  men— Chicago  Athletic  As- 
sociation, S.  H.  Hunt  (captain),  G.  A.  Thorne,  C.  A. 
Thorne,  L.  E.  Burr,  J.  W.  Thorne,  F.  W.  Wentworth, 

4  goals;  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club,  of  New  York 
City,  J.  Van  Cleaf,  G.  N.  S.  Roe,  J.  F.  McMillan,  S.  B. 
French,  C.  Ritterbush,  A.  R.  Farjeon  (captain),  i  goal. 


THE   AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  annual  tournament  for  the  award  of 
this  honor  was  held  February  9  to  13,  at  the 
Racquet  and  Tennis  Club,  New  York  City. 
The  contestants  were  F.  F.  RoUand.  of  Mon- 
treal, Q.;  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  of  the  Boston, 
Mass  ,  Athletic  Association;  and  R.  Spalding 
De  Garmendia,  C.  L.  Perkins,  V.  G.  Hall  and 
J.  S.  Hoyt,  of  New  York  City. 


RACQUETS. 

First   match. — De  Garmendia    beat   Holland,   15-5, 


15-6.  15-10. 
Second  match.— Hall  beat  Perkins,  8-15,  15-11,  15-3, 

Third  match —De  Garmendia  beat  Hoyt,  15-8,  i6-i8, 

—Hall    beat    Hunnewell,    11-15,  15-9, 

De  Garmendia  beat  Hall,   15-4,  15-3, 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


15-11, 15-12. 
Fourth  match. 
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OUTING  FOR  APRIL. 

ROD  AND  GUN. 


TWO    GRAND    MOOSK    HEADS. 

'N  last  number  I  referred  to 
an  enormous  moose  head, 
which  measures  seventy  and 
one-fourth  inches  in  spread, 
and  which  came  from  Alas- 
ka. This  head,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  experts,  was  des- 
tined to  hold  the  record  for 
many  a  day,  yet  its  reign 
was  short-lived.  A  friend 
in  the  Puget  Sound  country 
writes  me  that  he  and  many 
other  experienced  sportsmen 
have  seen  and  measured  in 
Tacoma,  Washington,  an- 
other head  which  has  a 
spread  of  seventy-three  and 
one-fourth  inches  and  forty 
points.  This,  if  correct,  is 
surely  the  record  head.  It 
is  described  as  being  un- 
usually even  and  symmet- 
rical in  conformation.  It 
came  from  the  Yukon  River  country,  Alaska, 
and  presumably  was  originally  worn  by  a 
very  old  and  sturdy  bull.  Think  of  lining 
down  fine  upon  a  bull  like  that.  The  bare 
idea  of  such  a  chance  sets  one's  trigger  finger 
to  itching.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  at 
one  time  and  another  of  the  size  of  Alaskan 
moose  and  their  heads,  and  they  have  invaria- 
bly been  described  as  larger  than  those  of  Que- 
bec, Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  even  those 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Manitoba.  Why  the  horn 
should  be  larger  is  not  easily  explained  ;  possi- 
bly it  is  owing  to  an  abundance  of  some  horn- 
producing  forage,  or  perhaps  to  the  fact  that 
the  Alaskan  atmosphere  is  not  so  full  of  bul- 
lets as  that  of  more  accessible  moose  countries, 
and  consequently  a  bull  has  a  better  chance  to 
perfect  the  growth  of  himself  and  his  headgear. 
A  few  seasons  ago  I  had  planned  to  find  out 
for  myself  something  about  these  Alaskan 
giants.  Sad  to  say,  unexpected  circumstances 
arose,  which,  while  they  did  not  prevent  a  trip 
to  Alaska,  did  most  effectively  forbid  any  pro- 
longed sojourn  ashore.  Still,  there's  no  telling 
what  may  yet  happen.  If  a  few  of  these  tremen- 
dous heads  are  brought  East  and  shown  to  our 
eager  sportsmen,  it  is  probable  that  some  extra 
tickets  for  Alaska  will  be  sold.  To  the  man 
who  can  afford  the  outlay  of  time  and  money, 
there  is  no  real  obstacle  in  the  way,  while  the 
inducements  to  take  the  trip  are  many  and 
strong.  A  pleasant  journey  across  the  great 
plains  and  over  the  mountains  of  the  West  re- 
veals much  magnificent  scenery  ;  then  follows 
a  voyage  in  a  well-appointed  steamer  through 
smooth  channels  like  the  fiords  of  Norway, 
where  the  poorest  sailor  can  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  manifold  wonders  of  peak,  gorge,  and  gla- 
cier, without  even  seeing  rough  water.  There 
probably  would  be  some  roughish  work  in  the 
moose  country,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
one  having  to  undergo  any  actual  hardships. 
Most  sportsmen  would  be  willing  to  stand  much 
for  the  sake  of  securing  such  heads  as  those  re- 
ferred to,  the  smaller  of  which  was  in  taxidermist 
Hart's  exhibit,  at  the  Sportman's  Exposition. 


GUNS  FOR  SMALL  GAME,  AND  FOR  COVER- 
SHOOTING. 

It  very  frequently  happens  if  you  think  over- 
much about  a  person  or  a  thing,  that  you  un- 
expectedly hear  from,  or  of,  the  object  of  your 
thoughts.  Ever  since  last  quail-time  I  have 
been  casting  rather  dubious  glances  at  a  cer- 
tain old  gun,  and  doing  much  pondering.  She 
pounded  me  like  fury  last  fall,  yet  she  won't 
do  even  and  reliable  work  unless  she  is  well 
fed.  What  she  is  pleased  to  consider  a  big 
enough  mouthful  for  one  job  with  a  quail  or 
grouse,  my  arm  is  positive  is  too  much  for 
comfort. 

A  few  days  ago  a  letter  arrived,  and  it  con- 
tained several  questions  about  what  I  had  been 
studying  over — in  other  words  it  asked  about 
guns  for  such  game  as  ruffed  grouse,  quail, 
cock,  rabbits,  snipe,  rail,  etc.  As  I  had  been 
thinking  of  "  firing  "  the  12-gauge,  not  from  the 
shoulder,  but  bodily,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
others  might  be  interested  in  the  reasons  for 
so  doing. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  varieties  of  game 
mentioned  afford  shots  at  short  range  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
kill  any  of  them  any  deader  than  just  dead, 
and  as  a  good  12-gauge  properly  charged  spoils 
quite  a  percentage  of  birds  at  short  range,  why 
not  use  a  smaller  gun  ?  While  shooting  quail 
last  fall;  I  either  had  to  miss  or  mangle  more 
birds  than  I  care  to  think  about.  It  was  not 
a  case  where  waiting  could  remedy  matters. 
I  can  wait  when  it  is  proper  to  do  so,  but  here 
the  cover  gave  you  only  one  fleeting,  chance — 
shoot  quickly  or  else  vainly. 

I  have  about  reached  the  conclusion  that  a 
light  i6-gauge  is  what  will  best  meet  the  re- 
quirements. In  good  hands,  it  will  kill  ruffed 
grouse  all  right,  while  for  the  other  varieties 
nothing  could  be  better.  It  ought  to  be  the 
ideal  quail  gun.  It  is  next  to  nothing  to  carry, 
it  may  be  handled  lightning-fast,  while  it  may 
also  be  in  cover  manipulated  by  one  hand, 
should  occasion  arise.  With  it  one  may  not 
drop  so  many  birds  as  with  a  "  twelve,"  but 
what  of  that  ? 

If  we  are  out  for  pleasant  exercise  of  our 
muscles  and  our  skill,  what  difference  does  it 
make  whether  we  get  ten  birds  or  thirty  ? 
Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  these  days, 
that  the  combination  of  a  good  shot  and  a  far- 
reaching  gun  is  entirely  too  much  for  the  game. 
We  are  killing  too  fast  for  the  welfare  of  the 
future,  and  the  handicap  against  the  gun  should 
be  increased  until  the  game  has  a  good  deal  the 
best  of  it.  To  a  good  sportsman,  clean  work 
with  the  smaller  gun  should  be  much  more 
satisfactory  than  when  the  "  twelve  "  was  used. 
Increase  the  difficulty  of  a  task  and  increase 
the  triumph  of  its  successful  accomplishment. 

WILD-FOWLING  BY   SEARCH-LIGHT. 

Information  recently  received  from  Rome, 
Georgia,  if  reliable,  presents  a  state  of  affairs 
which  requires  prompt  attention  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  game  of  that  region. 
According  to  the  story,  the  Coosa  River  for 
many  miles  is  frequented  by  hosts  of  brant, 
geese,  and  duck.     Steamers  plying  upon  the 
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river  are  equipped  with  search  Ughts,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  fowl  are  mercilessly  slaugh- 
tered at  night.  If  this  sort  of  pothunting  work 
really  has  been  carried  on,  some  of  the  honest 
sportsmen  should  see  to  it  that  the  temperature 
is  raised  about  one  hundred  degrees  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  all  guilty  parties. 

TO  PROTECT  BLACK  BASS  IN  ONTARIO. 

The  sportsmen  of  Western  Ontario  have 
made  a  strong  effort  to  secure  better  protection 
for  the  bass  in  Lake  St.  Clair  and  its  connected 
water  on  the  Canada  side.  At  the  time  of 
writing,  netting  privileges  in  these  waters  had 
been  temporarily  suspended.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the)'  will  be  abolished.  Some  years  ago 
I  enjoyed  the  best  bass-fishing  of  my  experience 
at  Mitchell's  Bay,  and  I  have  tried  all  the  rm- 


portant  waters  in  the  Dominion.  At  that  time 
there  were  almost  too  many  bass,  and  husky 
fighters  they  were  too  !  That  in  so  short  a 
time  cause  for  anxiety  for  the  fish  should  arise 
is  very  significant.  This  matter  is  of  interest 
to  Americans,  Michigan  anglers  being  within 
easy  reach  of  the  best  Canadian  waters.  As 
usual,  the  professional  fishermen  who  net  the 
bass  claim  that  their  rights  are  being  trampled 
upon,  that  they  do  no  harm — in  fact,  that  the 
nets  help  to  preserve  the  bass  by  taking  bow- 
fins  and  other  varieties,  which  prey  upon  the 
young  bass  and  destroy  the  spawn.  We  have 
heard  such  stories  too  often.  If  the  sale  of 
bass  was  made  unlawful,  I  suspect  there  would 
soon  be  a  marked  increase,  in  spite  of  bowfins, 
et  al. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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•      WESTMINSTER   KENNEL   CLUB  S   SHOW. 

ONCE  again  I  have  the  pleasure  of  con- 
gratulating Superintendent  Jas.  Mor- 
timer, and  that  kindly  gentleman  has 
every  reason  to  congratulate  himself. 
The  twenty-first  annual  bench  show 
of  the  W.  K.  C,  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
most  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  good 
people  of  Gotham  have  lost  none  of  their 
interest  in  man's  noblest  friend.  The  weather 
and  the  holiday  insured  a  heavy  attendance, 
which  made  the  show  a  howling  success  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

The  following  experts  attended  to  the  judg 
ing  :  Miss  Anna  H.  Whitney,  St.  Bernards  and 
Newfoundlands ;  Messrs.  C.  D.  Bernheimer, 
Great  Danes  ;  G.  E.  Pollock,  Chesapeake  Bay 
dogs  ;  Geo.  Roper,  of  England,  mastiffs,  blood- 
hounds, greyhounds,  English  foxhounds,  point- 
ers, setters,  Irish  water  spaniels,  chamber 
spaniels,  field  spaniels,  whippets,  pugs,  toy 
spaniels;  L.  P.  C.  Astley,  of  England,  Russian 
wolfhounds,  deerhounds,  collies.  Old  English 
sheep-dogs,  terriers,  schipperkes,  Pomeranians, 


Italian  greyhounds  and  miscellaneous;  Jno.  H. 
Matthews,  bulldogs  ;  R.  D.  Perry,  American 
foxhounds  ;  Geo.  B.  Post,  Jr.,  beagles  ;  H.  W. 
Lacy,  poodles  ;  L.  A.  Klein,  dachshunds  ;  A. 
Laidlaw,  of  Canada,  cockers  ;  Dwight  Bald- 
win, Boston  terriers.  Dr.  H.  Clay  Glover  filled 
the  difficult  position  of  veterinary  superintend- 
ent in  his  usual  satisfactory  manner;  while  the 
fact  that  the  Spratts  Patent  attended  to  lunch- 
ing and  feeding  is  guarantee  that  both  were 
properly  done. 

The  sporting  classes  were,  as  a  rule,  very 
strong,  showing  more  than  average  quality, 
with,  in  most  instances,  a  gratifying  number 
of  entries.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  there 
must  be  more  or  less  kicking  against  awards 
at  bench  shows,  but  in  this  instance  an  Ala- 
bama mule  would  have  been  put  to  the  blush. 
Beyond  question  the  imported  judge rs  did  their 
conscientious  best,  j^et,  in  a  number  of.  in- 
stances, their  decisions  appeared  rather  "  yel- 
low "  to  men  who,  while  not  directly  interested, 
knew  "  summat  'bout  a  dawg."  As  one  dis- 
gruntled party  remarked,  ' '  We  needn't  have 
gone  to  England  for  decisions  as  bad  as  some 
of  these,"  and  he  said  it  in  a  way  that  sug- 
gested that  American  judges  might  have  filled 
the  bill.  In  justice  to  the  foreign  element, 
however,  it  may  have  been  that  they  were  not 
always  familiar  with  the  types  favored  this 
side  the  water. 

Pointers  were  a  grand  class,  and  it  did  a 
lover  of  the  rat  -  tails'  heart  good  to  ex- 
amine the  many  workmanlike  animals  benched. 
A  choice  quartet  —  King  of  Kent,  Sandford 
Druid,  Hempstead  Daughter,  and  Ightfield 
Tyne,  were  exhibited  by  the  Westminster 
Kennel  Club.  Mr.  George  J.  Gould  showed  a 
good  lot,  among  them  Ridgeview  Comet, 
Ridgeview  Chancellor,  Lady  Gay  Spanker, 
Josie  Bracket,  Miss  Rumor,  Furlough  Mike, 
and  Ightfield  Diana.  Mr.  Gould  captured  the 
kennel  prize.  Geo.  Jarvis's  Lad  of  Kent  beat 
Molton  Banner  in  the  challenge  class  for  dogs 
fifty-five  pounds  and  over.  In  the  field  trial 
class,  Ightfield  Diana  defeated  E.  O.  Damon's 
well-known  Strideaway. 

English  setters,  a  big  class  with  considerable 
goods  of  doubtful  quality  in  it,  were  headed  by 
Cactus  and  Maid  Marian.  These  two  beautiful 
examples  of  Laverack  type  as  usual  gathered 
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in  ribbons  and  were  looked  askance  at  by  loyal 
followers  of  the  Llewellin  banner.  John  Brett 
won  the  kennel  prize.  There  were  some  typical 
Irish  setters  in  a  class  of  average  numbers  and 
merit.  In  the  challenge  class  for  dogs,  Oak 
Grove  Kennel's  Kildare  defeated  Finglas  and 
Pride  of  Patsy.  In  same  class  for  bitches,  first 
and  second  went  to  Oak  Grove  Kennel's  Queen 
Vic  and  Duchess.  Some  other  good  ones  were 
in  the  open,  novice,  and  puppy  classes. 

Gordon  setters  were  about  up  to  average  in 
numbers  and  quality.  In  the  challenge  classes 
the  bright  particular  stars  were  J.  R.  Oughton's 
Heather  Lad,  and  J.  B.  Blossom's  Heather  Bee, 
and  Flomont.  Among  the  five  in  the  novice 
class  for  dogs,  the  winner,  Grouse  Ranger, 
owned  by  W.  C.  Gleason,  stood  out  in  sharp 
relief  as  a  very  taking  tj^pe. 

Foxhounds  were  good,  the  American  class 
including  Big  Strive,  Bowsprit,  Duke,  Flirt, 
Flash,  S'triver,  and  other  fine  ones.  The  class 
for  English  hounds  held  one  specimen.  Song- 
ster, an  excellent  animal. 

Beagles  attracted  much  richly  deserved  at- 
tention, for  one  could  not  ask  for  a  choicer  col- 
lection. In  the  challenge  classes  the  winners 
were  Ringleader  and  Lonely.  Frank  Forest  won 
in  the  field  trial  classes.  Hempstead  Beagles 
won  in  the  kennel  prize,  while  the  special  for 
the  best  beagle  in  the  show  was  awarded  by  a 
very  close  decision  to  Harker,  over  Ring- 
leader. 

Outside  of  the  sporting  classes,  general  inter- 
est centred  upon  the  two  novelties — for  such 
they  may  still  be  considered — the  Boston  ter- 
riers and  the  French  bulldogs.  Over  their 
benches  stooped  the  breeding  and  beauty  and 
the  hired  help  of  Greater  New  York,  for  the 
feminine  heart  is  ever  the  same,  be  it  in  the  al- 
most visible  of  grand  opera  or  thumping  against 
the  flank  of  the  crumpled-horn  family  milk  fac- 
tory. The  masculine  heart  too  must  have  been 
'"touched"  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  one 


Boston  changed  hands  for  a  cool  thousand, 
and  numerous  other  sales  were  made  at  long 
prices.  The  Bostons  were  out  in  force,  and  the 
rage  for  them  promises  to  continue  for  some 
years.  I  like  these  smug-faced,  varmint-look- 
ing little  rascals  ;  they  are  good  little  beasts, 
affectionate,  merry  companions,  and  game  for 
vermin,  or  for  that  matter  for  anything  in  ca- 
nine form,  if  set  upon. 

The  French  bulls,  too,  are  attractive  little 
beggars.  Ugliness,  beyond  a  certain  point, 
may  be  considered  beauty,  and  the  Frenchmen 
are  excellent  illustrations  of  this.  Bat-eared, 
sooty- faced  —  they  look  more  like  miniature  hy- 
enas than  anything  else.  Fashionable  Gotham 
has  approved  of  them,  which  means  that  they 
will  prosper,  at  least  for  a  while. 

COURSING. 

The  big  event  in  the  coursing  world,  the 
Waterloo  Cup,  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  Holmes' 
brindled  dog  Gallant,  by  Young  Fullerton — 
Sally  Milburn,  with  Mr.  H.  Hardy's  f.  d.  Five 
by  Tricks,  by  Freshman — Full  Hand  as  runner- 
up.  He  ran  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
Hale,  As  a  puppy.  Gallant  showed  marked 
promise.  He  reached  the  semi-finals  in  the 
Waterloo  Cup  won  by  Thoughtless  Beauty, 
and  last  year  he  M^as  beaten  by  Wolfhill,  who 
finished  runner-up  for  the  cup. 

The  odds  against  Gallant  were  looo  to  20  and 
were  taken  eight  times,  so  somebody  made  a 
pretty  penny.  The  odds  against  Five  by  Tricks 
were  iioo  to  100.  Mr.  G.  F.  Fawcett's  r.  d. 
Fabulous  Fortune,  by  Herschel — Fair  Future, 
was  favorite  at  the  extremely  short  price  of  4 
to  I.  The  Waterloo  Plate  was  won  by  Mr.  R. 
V.  Mather's  bk.  d.  Under  the  Globe,  by  Mul- 
lingar — Sea  Serpent,  with  the  Marquis  of  An- 
glesev's  Laurel  Leaves  as  runner-up.  The 
Waterloo  Purse  fell  to  Mr.  M.  G.  Hale's  Happy 
Light,  by  Happy  Gazer — Teutonic,  Mr.  J. 
Coke's  Gauze,  by  Herschel — Glenadda  was  run- 
ner-up. Nomad. 
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BY  the  time  that  this 
April  number  of  Out- 
ing is  in  the  hands  of 
its  readers,  golfers  will 
be  looking  longingly 
toward  their  golf  links.  On 
most  of  the  American  courses 
the  frost  will  have  taken  a 
good  hold  upon  the  putting- 
greens,  and  as  they  thaw,  out, 
the  green  committees  will  be 
put  to  it  to  keep  off  the  too 
eager  players,  while  they  are 
making  them  fit  to  play  upon. 
On  many  American  links 
the  mistake  has  been  made  of 
considering  the  putting- 
greens  as  intended  to  be  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the 
course.  A  relatively  small 
circle  or  square  has  been  rolled 
and  trimmed,  and  this  small 
space  is  played  for,  almost  as 
though  it  were  the  hole  itself. 
On  a  good  course  the  ap- 
proa^ih  to  the  putting-green 


should  be  almost  imperceptible,  that  is  to 
say,  the  putting-green  should  grade  off  un- 
noticeably  to  the  fair  green.  Even  at  Shin- 
necock  Hills,  at  the  hole  where  the  player 
drives  over  the  railroad  embankment  toward  a 
wind-mill,  we  have  seen  so  good  a  man  as 
Wray,  the  professional,  take  his  niblick  to  play 
out  of  a  rut  not  ten  yards  from  the  hole.  This 
should  never  happen  on  a  good  course. 

As  the  various  links  are  put  in  order  this  spring, 
green  committees  should  bear  in  mind  that  all 
the  work  of  the  ground-men  should  not  be  di- 
rected to  the  putting-greens.  Plenty  of  sand, 
and  plenty  of  brushing  with  a  big  broom  of 
birch  branches,  are  often  more  efficacious  than 
too  much  rolling.  The  best  putting-greens  in 
the  world — those  at  Hoylake,  namely — are  not 
flat.  Indeed,  on  many  of  them  the  surface  is  a 
rolling  one,  but  there  are  no  ruts,  bumps,  and 
holes,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  where 
the  putting-green  begins  and  the  fair  green 
ends;  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  A  putting- 
green  may  be  too  small,  but  it  cannot  be  too 
large,  so  far  as  evenness  of  surface  is  concerned. 
Because  the  rule  reads  :  "  Putting-green  shall 
mean  the  ground  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
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hole,  excepting  hazards,"  some  players  have 
come  to  consider  that  this  is  the  proper  size  of 
every  putting-green.  But  no  such  thing  is  in- 
tended, and  much  of  the  skill  of  the  game  is 
lost  by  making  a  billiard-table  of  those  sacred 
inclosures,  while  five  yards  outside  that  limit 
one  may  be  called  upon  to  play  his  niblick. 
The  greens  at  the  Meadowbrook  Club  are 
noticeably  good  in  this  particular,  and  green- 
committees  would  do  well  to  have  a  look  at 
them  when  puzzled  as  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  their  own.  It  cannot  be  too  often  or  too 
strongly  recommended  to  every  golf  club  that 
the  supervision  of  the  work  on  the  course 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  inan.  Either  the 
secretary,  or  a  member  of  the  green-committee, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  leisure  should — or 
course,  with  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  his 
fellow-committeemen — be  given  the  authority 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  green. 
When  two  or  three  or  more  men  are  supposed 
to  look  after  the  green ,  it  is  generally  not  done 
at  all.  To  keep  a  golf  course  in  order  is  far 
more  difficult  than  the  work  required  for  any 
other  game,  and  as  a  rule  we  have  not  gone 
about  it  with  much  seriousness.  The  results  are 
apparent  on  almost  all  of  our  links ,  where  large 
amounts  of  money,  and  manjr  days  of  labor, 
are  wasted,  because  the  work  is  ill-directed,  or 
not  directed  at  all.  Golf  is  a  diversion,  to  be  sure, 
but  its  greatest  charm  is,  that  it  ceases  to  be  a 
diversion  and  becomes  a  bore  if  its  various  re- 
quirements are  not  attended  to  with  constant 
care.  If  we  are  to  have  good  golf  in  this  coun^ 
try  the  green-committees  of  the  various  clubs 
must  make  up  their  minds  that  their  courses 
shall  be  looked  after  constantly  and  conscien- 
tiously. Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  remarked 
of  the  honey  served  to  him  at  an  hotel  in 
Switzerland  that  "  it  must  have  been  the  work 
of  a  very  small  bee  in  an  idle  half  hour."  A 
careless  committee  in  a  few  idle  hours  cannot 
make,  or  keep  in  order,  a  good  golf  course. 

The  question  of  caddies  will  doubtless  be  a 
vexing  one  in  some  places  again  this  year. 
Here  again  much  may  be  done  by  attention  to 
the  matter  by  a  man  of  some  executive  ability. 
In  the  old  world  a  caddie  is  generally  a  player 
himself,  and  a  student  of  the  game.  Very 
often  here  the  caddie  is  looked  upon  as  little 
more  than  a  peripatetic  golf -bag.  This  is  not 
as  it  should  be.  If  you  have  ever  acted  as  cad- 
die for  a  first-rate  player  in  an  exciting  match, 
you  know  how  interesting  that  position  in  the 
game  may  be.  To  get  the  caddies  interested 
in  the  game  should  be  part  of  the  duty  of  every 
man  who  plays  constantly.  Lend  him  or  give 
him  some  clubs,  play  a  match  with  him  occa- 
sionally, consult  him  about  your  own  play  in  your 
matches  against  other  players,  and  if  possible 
get  him  to  look  upon  the  outcome  of  the  match 
you  are  playing  as  a  matter  which  concerns 
him  almost  as  deeply  as  it  concerns  you.  Once 
a  caddie  becomes  something  of  a  player  him- 
self, he  is  lost  to  other  occupations,  and  becomes 
a  hearty  supporter  of  the  game,  and  it  is  this 
type  of  caddie  which  is  worth  really  having. 

One  need  have  no  scruples  on  this  head  either, 
for  golf  is  already  a  large  industry  in  this 
country,  and  promises  to  support  many  men 
and  boys  who  otherwise  would  find  less  whole- 
some and  less  honest  means  of  occupying 
themselves.     A  caddie  who  plays  the  game  him- 


self fairly  well,  and  who  has  learned  something 
about  repairing  and  cleaning  clubs,  can  find 
plenty  to  do,  and,  if  he  puts  any  vim  into  the 
business  can  make  a  better  living  than  many  a 
clerk  in  a  New  York  office. 

One  of  the  duties  of  every  caddie  should  be 
to  provide  himself  with  the  few  necessary 
things  required  to  clean  up  his  employer's  clubs 
after  the  game.  Even  in  our  larger  clubs  this 
is  very  often  neglected,  the  caddie  handing 
back  the  bag  of  clubs  after  a  match,  as  though 
there  his  task  ended.  It  is  not  only  good  for 
the  player,  but  good  for  the  caddie  as  well, 
that  he  should  be  required  to  look  after  the 
clubs,  for  in  this  way  he  comes  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  care  and  treatment  of  clubs,  when 
he  shall  have  clubs  of  his  own.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  caddie  is  a  part  of  the 
game  of  golf,  and  is  specially  provided  for  in 
the  rules.  "  His  advice  can  be  asked,  and  can 
be  volunteered."  Therefore,  to  make  him  an 
intelligent  participator  in  the  game  is  almost 
as  much  the  business  of  a  good  player  as  to 
learn  the  use  of  the  different  clubs.  Indeed,  a 
first-rate  caddie  is  of  more  use  than  any  one 
club  in  the  bag.  Caddies  can  lose  matches, 
and  win  matches,  for  their  employers,  even 
more  effectively  than  that  "  pet  driver,"  or  that 
"  wonderful cleek."  A  caddie  who  carriesforthe 
same  player  very  often,  soon  arrives  at  a  pretty 
good  estimate  of  his  game,  and  may  often 
make  a  judicious  suggestion  about  distances, 
or  about  the  proper  club  to  use,  when  his  em- 
ployer might  have  been  led  into  error,  by  pride, 
or  ambition,  or  over-confidence — all  failings 
of  the  most  pious  golfers  ! 

It  is  a  caddie's  duty  to  stay  with  his  employ- 
er, and  to  play  the  game  with  him,  and  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  pairing  off  with  another  caddie  for  an 
hour  or  so  of  conversation  and  frolic.  There 
would  be  far  less  trouble  on  the  score  of  driv- 
ing into  others,  and  being  driven  into,  if  cad- 
dies were  kept  up  to  their  work  and  made  to 
look  out  sharply  for  just  such  blunders.  It  is 
a  prime  duty  of  your  caddie  to  keep  you  in- 
formed of  ,he  whereabouts-of  the  players  just 
ahead  of  you,  and  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  out 
of  range  before  you  play. 

The  caddie  should  be  taught  the  rule,  too, 
about  lifting  the  standard  from  the  hole.  We 
have  seen  at  least  one  inter  club  match  won  by 
a  player  striking  the  standard,  carelessly  left 
in  the  hole,  when  he  was  playing  two  more, 
and  when,  if  his  opponent's  caddie  had  done 
his  duty,  he  would  have  had  no  chance  of  a 
"  half"  even.  Here  was  a  team-match  of  five 
on  a  side  simply  thrown  away  by  the  careless- 
ness of  an  indifferent  caddie — a  whole  day's 
sport  rendered  unsatisfactory. 

The  caddie  whose  employer  is  the  last  to  hole 
out,  at  each  hole,  should  see  to  it  that  the 
standard  is  properly  replaced  in  the  hole,  with 
the  flat  side  toward  the  players  who  are  fol- 
lowing. He  should  see  to  it  also  that  his  em- 
ployer has  a  clean  ball  to  play  with,  and  that 
his  clubs  are  kept  clean  during  a  match. 

If  the  players  themselves  will  give  some  at- 
tention to  this  schooling  of  caddies,  their  own 
comfort,  and  that  of  all  strangers  who  play 
over  their  links,  will  be  vastly  increased. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that 
this  department  of  the  game  is  not  a  side  issue, 
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but  an  integral  part  of  the  game.  There  are 
rules  for  caddies,  just  as  there  are  rules  for 
players,  and  not  to  recognize  that  the  caddie 
must  be  taught  as  well  as  the  player  is  to  leave 
out  part  of  the  game. 

On  many  links  the  caddies  are  classified  ;  a 
number  one  caddie  receives  more  per  hour  than 
a  number  two  caddie,  and  this  has  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  caddies  to  learn  and  to  practice 
their  duties.  The  members  of  the  green  com- 
mittee, and  one  or  two  of  the  best  players  in 
any  club,  can  take  out  the  different  caddies  and 
soon  come  to  a  decision  as  to  which  caddies  are 
good  and  which  indifferent,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  pay  they  receive  will  soon  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  them.  If  every  player, 
when  he  begins  his  golfing  this  spring,  would 
make  up  his  mind  to  take  his  various  caddies 
into  partnership  with  him,  so  to  speak,  each 
match  he  plays,  and  to  instruct  them  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  in  their  duties,  we  should,  in 
another  year's  time,  see  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  this  department  of  the  game.  An- 
other result  that  would  follow  in  a  year  or  two 
would  be  that  we  could  supply  our  own  profes- 
sionals and  club-makers,  instead  of  importing 
them,  and  certainly  this  is  a  result  that  every 
American  would  welcome.  If  we  could  put  the 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  now 
paid  to  imported  professionals  and  club-mak- 
ers into  the  pockets  of  our  own  countrymen  the 
game  would  profit  by  it.  If  the  idle  boys  and 
young  men,  of  which  there  are  all  too  many, 
saw  a  chance  of  promotion,  and  of  gaining  a 
good  living  out  of  golf,  the  game  would  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  very  many  of  our  neighbors, 
who  now  see  little  in  it  but  an  apparently  ex- 
asperating way  of  wasting  time. 

Young  Shippen,  who  caddies  at  the  Shinne- 
cock  Hills  Club,  is  an  example  of  what  progress 
can  be  made  at  the  game,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  cliquishness  of 
some  of  our  imported  professionals,  who  tried 
to  exclude  him  from  their  matches  on  account 
of  his  color.  The  sooner  these  patronizing  in- 
structors from  abroad  are  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  to  he  kept  on  the  same  plane 
here  that  they  occupy  at  home,  the  more  likely 
we  Americans  shall  be  to  get  from  them  the 
behavior  and  the  duties  that  are  our  due.  Our 
general  ignorance  of  the  game,  and  of  the 
position  that  the  professional  occupies  in  Great 
Britain,  have  led  to  more  than  one  mistake 
and  embarrassment,  which  as  years  go  on,  and 
we  stand  more  on  our  own  feet,  will  be  obvi- 
ated. In  the  meantime  we  cannot  do  better 
for  ourselves,  or  fof  the  game  of  golf  in 
America,  than  to  bring  up  our  American  cad- 
dies in  the  way  they  should  go,  in  the  hope 


that  in  the  not  far  distant  future  the  game  of 
golf  shall  be  a  profitable  thing  for  those  who 
play  it,  and  also  for  those  who  are  employed 
to  make  the  playing  possible  and  agreeable. 

May  we  add  just  one  word  of  advice  to  the 
players  themselves  at  the  beginning  of  another 
year  of  golf.  So  much  of  the  interest  of  golf 
depends  upon  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules 
that  some  men  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  more 
attention  to  the  rules  than  to  the  game.  This 
class  of  men — and  all  our  readers  know  a  few 
of  them — are  in  the  habit  of  playing  a  match 
as  though  it  were  a  verbal  combat  about  the 
rules.  Often  this  is  done,  by  the  worst  of  them, 
merely  to  put  an  opponent  off  his  game — a  poor 
trick,  to  say  the  least,  and  one  that  should  be 
severely  punished.  We  do  not  advise  total  dis- 
regard of  the  rules.  On  the  contrarj^,  the  rules 
must  be  insisted  upon  and  enforced, but  it  should 
be  done  in  a  kindly  and  sportsmanlike  spirit, 
and  every  player  should  be  heartily  ashamed  to 
win  a  match  in  any  way  other  than  by  honest, 
straightforward  play.  The  green  committee  of 
the  home  club  has  authority — unless  other  pro- 
visions are  made — to  decide  all  questions  in 
dispute,  between  players.  If  the  players  can- 
not agree,  drop  the  question  then  and  there 
and  play  the  game  out;  then  put  the  matter  be- 
fore the  green  committee.  The  rules  should 
be  discussed  and  talked  about,  yes,  to  any  ex- 
tent, but  not  in  anger,  never  to  gain  an  advan- 
tage ! 

There  has  been  very  little  play  as  yet  over 
the  better  known  links,  although  at  Lakewood, 
Aiken,  Baltusrol  and  over  the  Ocean  County 
Golf  Links  there  have  been  a  number  of 
matches.  The  St.  Andrew's  team  went  to 
Washington  and  won  their  match  there  rather 
easily,  as  might  have  been  foretold.  Mr. 
Jasper  Lynch  has  turned  in  an  89  over  his  own 
course  at  Lakewood,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Chauncey 
an  85,  44  out  and 41  in,  in  his  match  with  Mr. 
Converse  over  the  Ocean  County  Club  Links. 

A  very  good  scheme  has  been  talked  over  for 
a  series  of  matches  between  a  league  of  clubs 
near  New  York  —  each  team  to  play  every 
other  team  two  matches  during  the  coming 
season.  Such  a  league  might  include  teams 
from  St.  Andrew's,  Baltusrol,  Philadelphia, 
Ardsley  Casino,  Tuxedo,  Meadowbrook  and 
the  Morris  County  Club.  If,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  winning  team  could  make  arrange- 
ments to  play  a  final  match,  say  against  Chi- 
cago, and  another  against  all  Boston — a  team 
selected  from  the  best  players  in  and  around 
Boston — at  the  end  of  the  season  we  should  be 
able  to  rate  the  various  clubs  and  players  at 
about  their  real  value. 

P.  C. 


FIXTURES. 


April  22  to  24.  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  Golf  Club  of  Lake- 
wood,  Spring  tournameut. 

May  8.  Belmont  vs.  Philadelphia,  first  at  Wissa- 
hickon  ;  second  at  Belmont. 

May  8.  Golf  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Merion 
vs.  Country  Club,  first  at  Bala  ;  second 
at  Haverford. 

May  29.  Country  Club  vs.  Belmont,  first  at  Belmont; 
second  at  Bala. 

May  2g.  Golf  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Phila- 
delphia vs.  Merion,  first  at  Haverford  ; 
second  at  Wissahickon. 

June  19.  Philadelphia  vs.  Country  Club,  first  at  Bala; 
second  at  Wissahickon. 


June  19.  Golf  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Bel- 
mont vs.  Merion,  first  at  Belmont ; 
second  at  Haverford. 

Oct.  9.  Country  Club  vs.  Philadelphia,  first  at  Wis- 
sahickon-, second  at  Bala. 

Oct.  9.  Golf  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Merion  vs.  Belmont,  first  at  Haverford; 
second  at  Belmont. 

Oct.  23.  Belmont  vs.  Country  Club,  first  at  Bala; 
second  at  Belmont. 

Oct.  23.  Golf  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Phila- 
delphia vs.  Merion,  first  at  Wissahickon, 
second  at  Haverford. 


CYCLING. 


IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  tires  of  1S97  are  to 
be  found  in  qualities  of  fabric,  equalization 
of  air-pressure,  and  ease  of  repair,  rather 
than  m  new  departures  in  construction.  The 
single  and  double-tube  tires  made  by  the 
Newton  Rubber  Works,  Newton  Upper  Falls, 
Mass. ,  are  constructed  of  the  very  best  quality  of 
fine  ParArubber.and  with  a  fabric  that  undergoes 
a  special  process  in  their  production.  A  perma- 
nent repair  may  be  made  in  these  tires  by  op- 
erating on  the  side  next  to  the  rim.  The  Palmer 
is  practically  unchanged,  but  a  new  style,  with 
about  a  half-pound  more  rubber  to  each  tire,  is 
added  to  the  list  for  use  on  heavy  road  tandems. 


PALMER    THREAD    TIRE. 

The  Hartford  single-tube  tires  are  made  either 
of  thread  fibers  or  of  closely  woven  fabric,  as 
desired.  The  outer  covering  of  rubber  is  made 
a  trifle  thicker,  and  a  corrugated  tread  is  of- 
fered as  an  option,  in  response  to  a  general  de- 
mand for  tires  with  roughened  outer  surfaces. 
In  the  Samson  single  tube,  made  by  the  New 
York  Tire  Company,  the  restriction  of  air  is  ef- 
fected by  the  seamless  fabric,  which  makes  the 
air-pressure  equal  at  every  point,  giving  a  di- 
ameter always  cylindrical  and  uniform.  The 
Chase  tough -tread  tires  are  built  up  of  two 
layers  of  fabric,  each  side  of  both  being  cov- 
ered with  rubber.  Two  extra  strips  of  duck 
are  inserted  in  the  tread,  and  so  toughened  by 


SAMSON    SINGLE-TUBE    TIRE. 

a  secret  process  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  punc- 
ture. The  Dunlop  detachable  tire  is  hand- 
made, without  being  subjected  to  heat  or  the 
deleterious  action  of  chemicals.  The  New  York 
Belting  and  Packing  Company  present  the 
"  League  Embossed  Tread  "tires,  upon  which 
Edward  Hale  covered  over  1,900  miles  in  six 


days  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  in 
December,  and  whose  peculiar  holding  surface 
has  won  for  them  the  title  of  the  "  Neverslip.' 
Repairs  on  all  high-grade  tires  may  now  be 
made  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  novice,  different 
methods  being  employed  for  the  single  and 
double-tube  varieties.  Of  the  former  the  Vim 
tire  is  typical,  and  Vimoid,  a  special  prepara- 
tion of  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  and  Rubber 
Company,  being  forced  into  a  puncture,  cut  or 
gash,  quickly  hardens,  assuming  the  character 
of  rubber,  and  effecting  a  permanent  repair. 
Morgan  &  Wright  double-tube  tires  contain  an 
extra  strip  of  rubber  running  laterally  through 
the  inner  tube.  This,  in  case  of  puncture,  is 
picked  up  by  a  small  special  device  and  ce- 
mented to  the  inner  tube  at  the  injured  point, 
effectually  closing  the  aperture. 


ATetcdSng  a  Vim  Tire  with  Vimoid. 


The  oft-prophesied  puncture-proof  tire  is  still 
the  subject  of  much  experiment  in  the  endeavor 
to  discover  a  fabric  which  cannot  be  penetrated 
by  an  ordinary  sharp  instrument  without  the 
loss  of  resiliency  in  its  manufacture.  The  Chi- 
cago Puncture-Proof  Tire  Company  exhibited 
at  the  Western  show  tires  fitted  with  armor  con- 
sisting of  pieces  of  steel  2^  inches  wide  by 
.005  of  an  inch  thick,  made  under  great  press- 
ure and  very  elastic.  Self-healing  tires  are  also 
offered,  in  which  the  pasty,  healing  substance 
is  inclosed  between  two  layers  of  vulcanized 
rubber.  This  is  hermetically  sealed,  and  is  not 
affected  by  climatic  conditions. 

A  real  novelty  is  shown  by  the  Ball  Tire  Co. , 
of  New  York,  whose  product  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  forty-five  independent  balls,  attached 
to  the  rim  by  aluminum  pins,  but  separately 
detachable  therefrom  in  case  of  accident,  to  be 
replaced  at  will  by  another  at  nominal  cost. 
Inflation,  which  is  seldom  required,  is  effected 
by  a  hand  pump,  with  hypodermic  needle  at, 
tachment,  inserted  into  the  ball  through  a  soft 
rubber  valve.  After  inflating,  the  needle  is 
withdrawn  and  the  aperture  automatically  and 
hermetically  sealed. 

No  radical  changes  appear  in  the  G.  &  J.  de- 
tachable tires  for  1897;  only  such  general  im- 
provements in  materials  and  workmanship  as 
another  season's  experience  has  suggested  or 
discovered.  The  G.  and  J.  tires  are  double 
tube,  for  extreme  ease  of  repair;  detachable, 
for  simplicity  and  rapidity  of  attachment;  lever- 
base  clincher  for  absolute  security  of  fastening, 
and  corrugated  on  the  tread  to  prevent  side- 
slipping. 
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SECTION    OF    THE    DEAN   TIRE, 

The  Dean  tire  is  one  of  the  novelties  of  1897, 
having  a  series  of  scales  laid  in  the  fabric,  over- 
lapping each  other,  and  riveted  together  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  them  to  move  slightly 
when  the  wheel  is  in  motion.  These  scales  are 
six  thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  about  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  while  adding 
about  seven  ounces  to  the  weight  of  the  tire, 
maintain  a  resilient  tread,  nearly  if  not  quite 
puncture-proof. 

The  Kokomo  Rubber  Company  manufacture 
three  styles  of  tires,  one  double  tube  and  two 
single  tubes,  also  a  simple  and  practicable  re- 
pair device  yclept  the  "  Kokomo  Korker."  The 
Furlong  shielded  tire  with  a  honeycomb  and 
corrugated  tread,  which  carries  the  tire  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  the  ground,  also  man- 
ufactured by  the  Kokomo  Rubber  Company, 
is  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  year. 

The  Boice  Manufacturing  Company,  Toledo, 
O.,  have  recently  brought  out  a  single-tube  tire 
in  which  the  puncture-proof  problem  is  claimed 
to  have  been  solved.  The  casings  of  the  Boice 
are  of  the  same  thickness  as  in  the  ordinary 
tire,  but  reinforcements  are  placed  from  just 
below  the  center  of  either  side  to  points  lower 
on  the  tread.  Being  thin  at  the  center  of  the  tread 
this  tire  maintains  the  maximum  resiliency, 
while  the  compression  at  the  thin  space  between 
the  reinforced  sides  makes  puncturing  difficult 
if  not  impossible. 

The  tires  made  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany, Akron,  O.,  are  practically  unchanged  for 
1897,  but  the  "  Jiffy  "  repair  tool,  a  new  device 
for  mending  punctures,  is  supplied  with  each 
pair  of  tires.  This  consists  of  a  long  screw- 
threaded  plunger  with  a  thumb-screw  at  its 
end,  by  which  the  mending  solution  is  injected 
into  the  tire  through  the  opening  made  by  the 
puncturing  instrument. 

The  Peoria  tires,  made  by  the  Peoria  (111.) 
Rubber  and  Manufacturing  Company,  are  con- 
structed of  seamless  and  endless  Sea  Island 
cotton,  and  a  special  process  renders  them  as 
nearly  puncture-proof  as  a  light  and  resilient 
single-tube  tire  can  be.  It  is  the  boast  of  their 
makers  that  although  a  special  kit  accompanies 
each  pair  of  Peoria  tires,  they  can  be  easily 
mended  by  any  repairing  outfit. 

The  New  Brunswick  Tire  Company  make 
four  different  tires  :  two  in  basket  treads,  the 
Volt  and  the  Messenger,  and  two  smooth  tires, 
the  Trim  and  the  Meteor.  They  are  the  result 
of  the  careful  selection  of  raw  materials,  the 
most  experienced  workmen  and  a  large  output. 

SADDLES. 

The  multitude  of  saddles  offered  on  the  1897 
bicycles  are  designed  to  perfectly  suit  the  in- 
dividualities of  sex,  age,  height  and  weight. 
The  phenomenal  success  of  the  Christy  Ana- 
tomical saddles,  is  their  best  indorsement. 
They  are  marketed  by  Messrs.  A,  G.  Spalding 


&  Brothers,  and  are  made  in  several  styles 
with  flat  and  spiral  springs,  and  improved 
cushions,  upholstered  or  stuffed  with  curled 
hair  by  a  new  process  which  preserves  all  the 
natural  life  and  elasticity  of  the  hair.  The 
frame  outlines  of  the  men's  models  have  been 
broadened  in  the  back,  while  the  sides  tapering 
to  the  horn  are  cut  out  more  than  formerly,  to 
avoid  chafing.     While  the  general  construction 


THE   CHRISTY   SADDLE  WITH   SPIRAL   SPRINGS. 


THE  CHRISTY    SADDLE  WITH    FLAT    SPRINGS. 

of   the   Christy  line  is  unchanged,   minor  im- 
provements add  to  the  comfort  of  the  user. 

The  Mesinger  saddles  for  men  and  women, 
made  by  the  Mesinger  Bicycle  Saddle  Com- 
pany, of  New  York,  retain  the  center  opening, 
beneath  which  is  a  weaving  of  rattan,  securing 
strength,  durability  and  elasticity.  Separate 
adjustments  to  the  springs  and  post  are  by 
means  of  clips  made  of  the  best  forged  steel. 


THE    MESINGER     SADDLE. 

The  bifurcated  saddles  made  by  Parkhurst 
&  Wilkinson,  of  Chicago,  are  constructed  of 
wood  and  aluminum,  plain  and  padded,  and 
the  two  halves,  which  are  separate,  are  de- 
pressed alternately  in  keeping  with  the  motions 
of  the  rider.  The  King  cushion  saddle,  made 
of  coiled  springs  and  curled  hair,  by  the  King 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York,  has 
bases  of  vulcanized  rubber,  and  a  pommel 
which,  though  soft  and  yielding,  does  not  come 


CYCLES. 


into  contact  with  the  user,  A  new  semi-pneu- 
matic saddle  is  placed  on  the  1897  market  by 
J.  F.  Plew,  of  Chicago.  Its  base  is  of  cor- 
rugated steel  plate,  over  which  are  fitted  pads 
of  hair  felt  extending  to  the  front  end  of  the 
opening  in  the  center  of  the  saddle.  The  rear 
contains  the  pneumatic  part,  which  is  fitted 
with  the  customary  inner  tube  and  valve,  while 
the  whole  pneumatic  cushion  is  covered  with 
leather. 


PLEW  S     SEMI-PNEUMATIC     SADDLE. 

The  Perry  saddle  for  1897,  made  by  the  Har- 
ris Toy  Company,  Toledo,  O.,  is  constructed 
with  a  sheet-steel  stamped  base,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  felt,  to  prevent  chafing  of  the  rubber 
cushion  against  the  metal.  The  rubber  cushion 
rests  on  a  solid  base,  and  affords  a  perfectly 
shaped  seat  even  when  deflated  The  Perry  is 
a  favorite  for  racing  and  long-distance  riding, 
and  is  especially  recommended  for  lady  riders, 
on  account  of  the  ease  of  controlling  the  air- 
pressure  at  any  point  from  deflation  to  the 
hardest  inflation. 


The  Butler  &  Ward  Company  manufacture 
fourteen  different  styles  of  bicycle  saddles. 
The  base  of  model  V,  one  of  the  hygienic 
saddles,  is  constructed  of  quarter-inch,  strong 
and  non-stretchable  strips  of  leather.  These 
are  woven  between  a  steel  pommel  attachment 
and  a  bent  hickorj'  cantle  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  strand  acts  as  a  binder  to  the  others, 
making  the  base  as  strong  as  though  of  solid 
leather,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  free 
ventilation  between  the  strips. 

The  Craig  Cycle  Saddle  Company,  of  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  have  improved  the  Craig  saddle 
this  season  somewhat,  paddine  the  wood  base 
so  as  to  keep  the  pneumatic  cusnions  in  correct 
position,  carrying  the  weight  of  rider  above 
pommel  and  center  line.  This  is  one  of  the 
saddles  modeled  after  the  old  army  saddle, 
and  is  of  excellent  shape  for  long-distance 
riding  ;  is  hand-stitched  throughout  and  well 
put  together. 


THE  HOLLENBECK  SADDLE. 


THE  PERRY  PNEUMATIC  SADDLE. 

The  Cutting  pneumatic  saddles  have  bases  of 
hardwood  composed  of  three  veneers,  the  grain 
of  each  running  in  a  different  direction.  These, 
securely  fastened  together,  are  covered  by  a 
layer  of  felt,  upon  which  is  laid  the  usual  inner 
tube  of  rubber.  The  inside  edges  of  the  leather 
covering  are  held  in  place  by  a  steel  plate,  which 
is  easily  detachable  to  allow  the  removal  of  the 
inner  tube  at  will. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  MuUer  saddles 
is  an  improved  flat  coil  spring,  which  thor- 
oughly absorbs  vibration,  and  can  be  safely 
subjected  to  the  severest  strain. 

The  Garford  Manufacturing  Company,  YXyr- 
ia,  Ohio,  present  a  large  number  of  bicycle 
saddles  for  1897,  designea  to  fit  the  individual- 
ities of  any  rider.  The  coverings  of  this  line 
are  plain,  padded  or  lined  as  desired,  and  high 
finish  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  all 
styles.  A  miniature  spanner  to  fit  the  adjust- 
ing screws  and  nuts  is  furnished  with  each 
Garford  saddle.  Several  of  the  1897  styles  for 
ladies  are  fitted  with  a  special  short  pommel  on 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  dress  to  catch. 


F.  A.  Hollenbeck  &  Co.,  of  Syracuse,  have 
in  the  '97  Hollenbeck  saddle  an  entirely  new 
model  from  that  formerly  shown.  The  cover- 
ing is  now  of  deerskin  and  other  fancy  mate- 
rial, well  stretched  over  soft  pads  on  a  solid 
base  molded  to  form.  The  center  section  of 
saddle  is  depressed  to  secure  coolness,  and  the 
new  springs  on  which  top  is  fixed  make  riding 
very  comfortable.  It  is  supplied  in  two  sizes, 
8>^  inch  and  10^  inch. 

The  Ray  cycle  seat  is  being  placed  upon  the 
market  by  the  Bridgeport  Gun  Implement  Com- 
pany, 315  Broadway,  New  York.  This  saddle 
is  constructed  of  an  aluminum  casting  in  such 
a  manner  that  openings  are  left  under  the  pel- 
vic bones.  The  openings  are  then  bridged  over 
with  leather  and  padded  with  heavy  felt,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  a  soft  leather  top. 

The  frame  of  the  O'Hara  saddle  is  stamped 
out  of  cold-rolled  drawn  steel,  while  the  seat  is 
of  cane  to  insure  perfect  ventilation  without 
sagging.  A  novel  thumb-nut  adjustment  en- 
ables the  rider  to  secure  the  saddle  at  any  angle 
without  the  use  of  a  wrench  or  spanner. 

The  Gilliam  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Canton,  O.,  make  a  line  of  saddles  in  thirty- 
six  different  models,  upon  all  of  which  a  special 
clamp  permits  of  adjustment  considerably  low- 
er than  on  the  average  saddle. 

The  cantle  and  spring  of  the  Climax  saddles 
are  in  one  piece,  bent  around  the  rear,  then 
brought  forward  together  and  joined  at  the 
point  of  the  pommel.  A  light  piece  of  sheet 
brass  to  which  the  leather  is  fastened,  is  over  the 
front  and  rear  rods  ;  the  edges  of  the  top  are 
laced  under  the  pommel,  and  may  be  tightened 
or  loosened,  widening  or  narrowing  the  seat,  as 
desired. 
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The  chief  feature  of  the  Park  saddles,  manu- 
factured by  the  C.  Z.  Kroh  Company,  Toledo, 
O.,  is  a  patent  spring,  which  eliminates  much 
of  the  vibration  and  jar  of  more  rigid  styles. 
This  is  an  easy,  flexible  seat  especially  suitable 
for  use  by  lady  riders. 

The  Beck  line  of  saddles,  the  product  of  the 
Beck  Saddle  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  com- 
prises fourteen  styles  of  anatomical  and  hygi- 
enic models,  varying  from  wide  to  narrow  in 
the  back,  from  long  to  short  in  the  pommel;  and 
all  are  adjustable  to  meet  the  individualities  of 
the  rider.  Beneath  the  leather  coverings  is  a 
lining  of  felt,  while  the  aperture  is  built  up  by 
transverse  strips  of  rattan  or  leather. 


so  arranged  that  it  is  easily  attached  and  de- 
tached. The  oil  reservoir,  which  is  increased 
in  size  for  1897,  is  on  a  hinge  fastened  by  a 
special  catch,  while  patent  devices  on  the  sides 
of  the  lamp  allow  lighting  in  the  strongest  wind. 


BECK    ADJUSTABLE    SADDLE.      TOP    VIEW. 

The  Wheeler  saddle  for  '97  has  stout  hand- 
sewn  leather  top,  well  modeled,  flaps  cut  out 
to  fit  glove-like,  tops  having  two  raised  pads 
with  division  down  center,  and  the  whole 
stretched  over  a  frame  that  is  laced  with  fine 
brass  strips  ;  a  strong  spring  adaptable  to  any 
ordinary  saddle  clip  is  used. 

The  Safety-poise  cycle  seat  is  made  on  the 
theory  that  the  reduction  of  the  area  of  friction 
reduces  the  possibility  of  injury.  It  is  a  rim 
seat  invented  by  a  physician.  It  can  be  ad- 
just'^d  at  any  angle,  is  made  of  the  best  leather 
and  stuffed  with  an  elastic  substance. 


The  Twentieth  Century  lamp,  made  by  the 
Betts  Patent  Head-Light  Company,  is  much 
improved  this  year,  having  clamp  spring 
strengthened,  and 
wire  which  holds 
lens  in  place  so 
fastened  that  it  can- 
not fly  out ;  the  wick 
is  adjustable  from 
either  side,  and  locks 
when  the  oil  res- 
ervoir is  screwed 
tightly  into  bottom 
of  lamp.  The  Cent- 
ury comes  in  nickel 
and  bronze  as  for- 
merly, also  in  japan, 
any  color  to  match 
frame  of  wheel. 
The  Aladdin  cycle 
lamp,  the  product  of  the  Aladdin  Lamp  Com- 
pany, Newark,  N.  J.,  is  constructed  of  heavy 
drawn  brass,  and  with  two  springs  at  the  back 


THE  ALADDIN   LAMP. 


SEARCH  LIGHT. 

The  Search  Light  cycle  lamp,  made  by  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Brass  Company,  appears 
for  1897  in  a  new  dress,  handsomely  embossed, 
and  with  its  reflecting  surfaces  so  protected 
that  they  cannot  become  smoked  or  tarnished. 
It  is  a  very  serviceable  lantern,  having  a  well- 
packed  oil  reservoir,  a  rigid  bracket,  and  a  spe- 
cial wick  adjuster,  giving  a  broad  and  steady 
flame.  Two  new  features  are  a  reversible  bot- 
tom, and  a  clamp  for  attachment  to  either  front 
fork  or  to  the  steering  head. 

The  "  X  Rays  "  lamp  is  made  by  the  Adams 
&  Westlake  Company,  Chicago.  '  The  alumi- 
num high-chimney  pattern  is  constructed  en- 
tirely without  the  use  of  solder,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  free  egress  is  allowed  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion.  Each  aluminum  lamp  is 
supplied  with  a  high  or  low  cap  as  desired,  but 
the  former  is  the  more  popular,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturers. 

The  M.  &  W.  bicycle  lamp  burns  kerosene, 
and  can  be  lit  even  in  a  strong  wind.  Its  light 
cannot  be  jarred  out  by  rough  riding,  the  wick 
will  not  drop  down,  the  reflector  and  lens  are 
quickly  removable  for  cleaning,  and  the  lamp 
can  be  attached  to  either  fork  or  to  the  steering 
head  without  the  use  of  springs  or  set-nuts.  A 
covering  prevents  marring  of  the  bicycle  enam- 
el, and  the  thumb-nuts  are  adjustable  with  the 
fingers. 

The  smallest  of  practicable  bicycle  lamps  is 
the  "  Folding  Beauty."  This  novel  device  may 
be  folded  and  carried  in  the  vest  pocket  when 
not  needed  on  the  wheel. 

The  Miller  lamp  is  of  solid  brass  throughout, 
and  finished  in  nickel,  equipped  with  a  special 
wick  adjustment,  and  an  interchangeable  grip 
hanger  to  fit  either  front  fork  or  the  steering 
head  of  any  bicycle.  This  lamp  has  a  hinged 
door  with  protecting  glasses  and  a  2 1^ -inch 
convex  lens. 

The  "  Neverout "  bicycle  lamp,  made  by 
the  Rose  Manufacturing  Company,  311  Third 
street,  Philadelphia,  weighs  but  12  ounces,  but 
its   insulated   oil   reservoir   will    hold   enough. 
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kerosene  to  burn  sixteen  hours  without  refill- 
ing. This  lamp  is  non-explosive,  has  a  reversi- 
ble rigid  bracket  and  rear  danger  signal. 

A  large  number  of  bicycle  lamps  at  medium 
prices  are  made  by  Hermann  Boker  &  Company 
of  New  York.  The  leader  of  this  line  is  the 
"  Diana,"  manufactured  with  2j4f-inch  beveled 
glass,  opening  in  front,  with  detachable  re- 
flector and  concealed  springs,  retailing  at  $1 

The  Tally -Ho  cycle  lamp,  made  by  :ne 
Bridgeport  Gun  Implement  Company,  is  ex- 
tremely handsome  in  appearance,  and  built 
with  every  part  easily  detachable  for  cleaning 
or  replacing. 

The  Manhattan  Brass  Company,  of  New 
York,  make  the  "  Unique  "  cycle  lamp,  which 
opens  and  shuts  like  a  watch,  giving  access  to 
the  wick  and  reflectors  in  a  single  and  simple 
operation. 

The  "  Happy  Thought"  cycle  lamp,  manu- 
factured by  the  Hitchcock  Lamp  Company, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  marketed  by  Messrs. 
Surpless,  Dunn  &  Co.,  15  Murray  street.  New 
York,  throws  a  light  fifty  feet,  has  head  and 
fork  brackets,  finely  ground  lens,  and  reversi 
ble  oil  tank.  The  double-body  forced  draught 
carries  off  the  heat  of  the  wide,  white  flame 
it  helps  to  produce,  keeping  the  lamp  almost 
cold,  and  giving  a  brilliant  and  steady  light. 


Messrs.  Oliver,  Straus  &  Co.,  23  Park  Row, 
New  York,  are  general  agents  for  Straus  and 
India  Arrow-tread  tires,  Cilley  chains,  and 
Haney  cyclometers,  and  they  also  control  the 


INDIA    ARROW-TREAD    TIRE. 

American  rights  for  the  Doolittle  automatic 
bicycle  brake,  of  Coventry,  England.  The 
Haney  cyclometer, 
which  has  met  with 
phenomenal  success 
during  the  past  year, 
is  water-proof  and 
dust-proof,  contains 
no  springs  or  com- 
plicated parts,  and 
registers  up  to  10,000 
miles.  The  Doolittle 
brake,  which  is  seen 
on  the  American 
market  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  is 
operated  entirely 
,  by  back-pedaling, 
./  may  be  set  to  any 
desired  power,  and 
that  graduated  to  the 
"  force    of    the    back- 

HANEY  CYCLOMETER.       pedaling.     Attached 


to  the  rear  hub,  it  is  out  of  sight,  and  affected 
neither  by  broken  chains  nor  punctured  tires. 

A  practicable  folding  crate  for  bicycles  has 
been  perfected  by  M.  E.  Dunbar,  of  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.  It  is  made  of  oak,  with  hinged 
joints,  but  with  no  separate  or  detachable 
parts.  After  the  wheel  is  removed  from  the 
crate,  the  diagonal  braces  which  join  at  the  top 
are  unlocked,  allowing  the  entire  framework  to 
collapse  and  fold  flat. 

Trenton  cyclometers  are  made  by  the  Tren- 
ton (N.  J.)  Watch  Company.  They  are  light, 
accurate,  dust-proof  and  watertight,  noiseless 
and  reliable,  registering  from  the  smallest 
fraction  of  a  mile  up  to  ten  thousand  miles,  and 
then  automatically  repeating. 

The  Waterbury  Watch  Company  present  a 
line  of  bicycle  watches,  and  the  "Trump" 
cyclometer.  The  latter  has  no  springs  on  its 
steel  parts,  reducing  the  liability  of  breakage 
to  a  minimum. 

The  "  Veeder "  cyclometer  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  lightest  manufactured. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  dust-proof,  water-tight, 
and  made  to  register  from  one  to  ten  thousand 
miles.  It  was  shown  in  thirty  different  styles 
of  finish  at  the  recent  bicycle  shows,  with  one 
attached  to  an  electric  motor,  run  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  in  from  three  seconds  to  a  second  and 
a  half. 

The  thirty-six  styles  of  cycle  bells  offered  by 
P.  &  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  include 
single,  double,  and  electric  stroke.  Their  chief 
features  for  1897  are  improved  mechanisms  for 
electric  and  double  stroke,  a  caged-gear-thumb 
attachment  for  those  desiring  that  style  of  bell, 
and  a  lock  band-clamp  quickly  and  easily  ad- 
justed to  any  size  handle-bar  without  neces- 
sitating the  removal  of  the  screw  for  adjustment^ 

The  line  of  New  Departure  bells,  made  by 
the  New  Departure  BeU  Company,  Bristol, 
Conn.,  comprises  thirty-four  styles  for  1S97. 
Purity  and  sweetness  of  tone,  which  have 
made  these  bells  widely  known  and  universally 
appreciated,  are  due  in  a  great  degree  to  a 
raised  metal  band  around  the  periphery  of  the 
gong. 

Messrs.  Cushman  &  Denison,  172  Ninth  ave- 
nue. New  York,  have  been  successful  makers 
of  pocket  oilers  for  bicycles  for  many  years. 
They  now  offer  two  styles,  the  "  Perfect,"  in 
circular  form,  retailing  at  twenty-five  cents, 
and  the  "  Star,"  a  medium  grade  oiler  at  ten 
cents.  Excellency  in  workmanship  can  always 
be  depended  upon  when  ordering  their  make. 

The  Spencer  invisible  coil  brake,  made  by 
the  Spencer  Brake  Company,  140  Chambers 
street,  New  York,  applies  to  the  crank  action 
inside  the  bracket  by  means  of  a  spiral  coil 
which  is  operated  by  a  slight  turn  of  the  grip. 
A  plunger  brake  with  renewable  rubber  con- 
tacts is  also  manufactured  for  use  on  the  front 
tire.  Both  of  these  devices  are  being  widely 
used  this  year. 

Graphite  is  one  of  the  best  lubricants  for  bi- 
cycle chains  and  sprockets,  far  preferable  to 
many  a  preparation  sold  for  that  purpose.  The 
graphite  sticks  which  the  Jos.  Dixon  Crucible 
Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  are  supplying  the 
market  are  in  convenient  sizes  for  the  tool  bag, 
and  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  a  perfect 
lubricant.  The  Prowler. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


DURING  the  last  few  years  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  color  pho- 
tography, that  is,  in  methods  of  giv- 
ing to  photographs  the  appearance, 
more  or  less  correct,  of  the  natural  colors,  by 
the  application  of  pigments,  as  in  three-color 
printing  ;  or  the  interposition  of  colored  glass, 
as  in  ives'  kromskop  ;  and  especially  Jolly's 
method  of  photographing  the  object  through 
.ines  of  transparent  color  and  viewing  the 
image  through  similar  lines.  But  of  the  three- 
color  printing,  even  the  best  result,  the  best  at 
least  that  has  appeared  in  any  of  the  photo- 
graphic periodicals,  is  very  far  behind  a  good 
chromo,  and  is  only  tolerated  because  of  the 
hope  that  it  may  lead  to  something  better. 
Of  Jolly's  results  very  little  has  been  seen,  and 
so  far  as  I  understand  the  method,  its  employ- 
ment is  likely  to  be  but  limited,  as  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  commercially  practicable. 

But  since  the  March  record  was  written, 
another  Richmond  has  appeared  in  the  field  and 
taken  London,  or  at  least  the  photographers 
therein,  by  storm  ;  and  if  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it  be  true — and  this  seems  really  to  be  so,  as 
it  was  fully  demonstrated  before  several  of  the 
best  known  and  most  thoroughly  reliable  ex- 
perts in  England — it  is  far,  very  far  ahead  of 
anything  that  has  yet  been  introduced,  and  in- 
volves a  property  hitherto  unsuspected  to  exist 
in  matter. 

It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  photography  in 
the  colors  of  nature,  as  it  involves  the  employ- 
ment of  pigments  or  at  least  colored  solutions, 
but  it  differs  from  all  heretofore  known  methods, 
inasmuch  as  the  image,  whether  as  a  transpar- 
ency on  glass,  or  a  print  on  paper,  colors  itself; 
that  is,  what  appears  to  be  an  ordinary  photo- 
graphic transparency  or  print,  without  manual 
aid  or  guidance  other  than  smearing  over  its 
surface  solutions  of  the  three  so-called  primary 
colors,  red,  green  and  blue,  selects,  combines 
and  absorbs  just  as  much  of  each  and  in  the 
proper  places  as  to  faithfully  reproduce  every 
color  and  shade  of  the  original. 

The  process  or  method  is  the  joint  discovery 
of  two  Frenchmen,  M.  Villedieu  Chassagne 
and  Dr.  Adrien  Michel  Dansac,  both  of  Paris  ; 
and  it  was  clearly  and  fully  demonstrated  by 
the  former  in  the  laboratory  of  King's  College, 
London,  during  the  last  week  in  January,  in 
presence  of  such  well-known  photographic  ex- 
perts and  scientists  as  Captain  Abney ,  Professor 
Jackson,  and  Sir  Henry  Trueman  Wood.  These, 
both  in  the  press  and  at  meetings  of  societies, 
have  expressed  their  admiration  and  surprise 
at  the  results,  and  their  perfect  confidence  in 
the  bona  fides  of  the  demonstrator,  who  not 


only  colored,  or  rather  allowed  to  color  them- 
selves, transparencies  and  prints  that  he  had 
brought  with  him,  but  also  operated  on  prints 
and  transparencies  made  there  and  then  by 
them,  and  supplied  them  with  the  necessary 
material  for  experimenting  by  themselves. 

The  method  is  said  to  be  inexpensive,  and 
certainly  is  very  simple.  An  ordinary  gela- 
tino-bromide  plate  is  immersed  in  a  certain 
solution,  and  I  believe  dried,  and  exposed  in 
the  usual  way  on  the  colored  object  to  be  re- 
produced, a  landscape,  portrait,  or  anything  in 
colors  ;  and  the  negative  so  produced  is  in  ap- 
pearance in  no  way  different  from  an  ordinary 
negative.  From  this  a  transparency  or  paper 
print  is  made,  but  on  a  plate  or  paper  that  has- 
been  immersed  in  or  coated  with  the  solution 
that  was  applied  to  the  plate,  such  transparency 
or  print  giving  no  indication  of  being  in  any 
way  different  from  ordinary  transparencies  or 
prints.  Lastly — and  here  comes  the  mysteri- 
ous part  of  the  performance — the  transparency 
or  print  is  brushed  all  over  with  the  three 
primary  color  solutions  in  succession,  blue, 
green,  and  red  ;  and  by  some  unaccountable 
power  of  selective  absorption  the  monochrome 
image — say,  a  vase  of  flowers — takes  up  and 
retains  just  what  is  necessary  and  where  it  is 
necessary  to  reproduce  every  color  and  shade 
of  the  original,  reproducing  even  the  metallic 
lustre  of  an  Indian  brass  pot. 

So  far,  all  is  plain  sailing.  The  fact  that 
there  is  possible  a  selective  absorption  is  fairly 
established,  and  the  why  may  in  the  meantime 
be  left  to  the  scientist,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be 
simple  enough  when  we  know.  It  is  also  quite 
clear  that  Messrs.  Chassagne  and  Dansac  know 
how  to  confer  that  very  peculiar  power  on  the 
photographic  image,  and  that  through  those 
well-known  scientists  they  have  made  their 
modus  operandz  public  property.  But  there 
is  still  something  to  learn,  and  that  something 
is  just  what  these  gentlemen,  no  doubt  for 
good  sound  commercial  reasons,  want  to  keep 
to  themselves  a  little  longer.  It  is  evident 
that  this  hitherto  unsuspected  selective  absorp- 
tion depends  on  the  action  of  the  preparatory 
solution  or  the  colored  solutions,  or  more  likely 
on  both;  and  until  we  know  what  they  are,  and 
especially  as  we  are  likely  to  know  shortly,  it 
is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  subject.  Indeed, 
I  may  say,  in  view  of  the  open  way  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  introduced,  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  do  so  until  the  inventors  have 
had  time  to  complete  their  arrangements,  by 
which  they  may  very  justly  expect  to  reap 
some  pecuniary  beneflt  from  their  wonderful 
invention  or  discovery.  Dr.  John  Nicol. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  O'B.,  Montreal,  Canada. — In  order  to  com- 
pete in  the  U.  S.  A.  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  obtain  a  negotiation  number. 

Cold  Spring. — (i.)  Only  by  stiffening  the  mus- 
cles a  little  during  the  early  days  of  the  jump- 
ing practice.  After  the  athlete  is  in  good  con- 
dition and  regular  practice,  no  harm  is  done, 
except  that  any  athlete  will  do  better  at  one 
game  by  confining  his  practice  to  that  event, 
instead  of  trying  to  train  for  several  different 


games  at  the  same  time.  (2.)  No  rule  can  be 
laid  down  in  such  matters.  Some  men  thrive 
under  hard  and  regular  work  every  day  for 
months,  while  others  need  only  light  work 
three  or  four  times  a  week  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  (3.)  Yes  ;  but  he  would  be  faster  at 
either  by  abandoning  the  other.  (4.)  There 
are  many  interscholastic  games.  Which  do 
you  mean  ?  (5.)  Rest,  hot- water  bathing  and 
light  rubbing. 
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RIVING  four 
horses  to  a 
mail  -  coach 
or  other  heavy 
vehicle,  in  the  st5^1e 
approved  of  at  the 
present  day,  is  an 
art  which  requires  a 
thorough  knowledge 
of  every  detail  to  ac- 
quire and  constant 
practice  to  perfect.  To  become  an  ex- 
pert driver  and  thorough  coachman  one 
should  be  more  or  less  a  lover  of  hor- 
ses ;  indeed  a  large  percentage  of  the 
best  drivers  have  been  associated  with 
horses  the  greater  part  of  their  lives, 
have  ridden  everything  from  a  rocking- 
horse  to  a  runaway  thoroughbred,  and 
had  become  competent  drivers  of  single 
horses  and  pairs  long  before  they  es- 
sayed the  tooling  of  a  four. 

To  the  writer,  ever  since  he  can  re- 
member, the  cheery  toot  of  the  "  yard 
of  tin "  has  conveyed  dreams  of  jolly 
tours,  joyous  trips  to  and  from  board- 


ing-school or  the  races,  in  the  merriest 
of  company,  and  sometimes  a  drive  along 
old  by-paths, across  common,  and  through 
the  woods  to  watch  hounds  draw  a  cover 
and  see  the  redcoats  asseinble.  Even 
now  I  can  never  stand  amid  a  crowd  of 
idlers  around  a  drag  without  feeling  a 
thrill  as  the  driver  calls  "  Coach  !  "  for 
I  am  with  him  at  heart,  and  can  see  in 
my  mind,  as  the  team  pulls  out,  every 
swing  of  the  thong,  every  change  on  the 
road,  and  can  hear  the  music  of  the 
splinter-bars  as  the  "gees  "  steady  down. 
What  fun  it  used  to  be,  when  home 
for  the  holidays,  to  sit  on  the  box, 
perched  alongside  of  old  "  Bill  Oomes," 
as  they  used  to  call  him  (Holmes  was, 
of  course,  his  right  name).  And  how 
proudly  I  used  to  trot  them  to  the 
stables.  True,  Bill  had  to  turn  'em  into 
the  gateway,  his  big  hands  over  mine, 
but  I  always  claimed  that  I  alone  had 
pointed  the  leader  and  held  up  the  near 
wheel-horse.  Later,  after  college  days, 
when  home  from  sea,  what  sport  it 
was  to  "  take  the  reins  "  as  far  as  the  top 
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OLD    STYLE,    CARRYING   THE   REINS 

of  the  hill  and 
make  the  turn, 
the  scared  old 
gent     on      the 
front  roof-seat 
insisting   tipon 
Bill    attending 
to   his    own 
business,     and 
not      trusting 
the  lives  of  his 
passengers  to  a 
whipper-snap- 
per    like     me. 
Yes,     those 
were  jolly  times,  but  they 
have     passed,    and    with 
them  old  Bill,  too  ;  and  all 
I  have  to  remember  him 
by   is   the    "fiogger"    he 
wielded  for  so  many  years, 
the     end     of     which     he 
taught  me   to   plait ;    the 
reins  whose  "hand-pieces" 
he  fondled,  and  the  traces, 
collars  and  hames  of  the 
"last  change  in,"    which, 
I  remember,  consisted  of 
a   snappy  team   of   grays 
that   stabled  at    the   sign 
Coach  and  Horses." 

Coaching  as  a  sport  is  peculiar  in  that 
it  had  its  origin  in  business.  As  a  trade 
it  was  so  attractive  that  gentlemen 
ever5^where  established,  or  helped  to 
maintain,  coaches  for  the  pleasure  of 
driving  the  horses,  and  they  withstood 
all  the  perils  of  the  road  merely  for  the 
fun  they  got  out  of  it. 

The  history  of  coaching  is  more  or 
less  a  record  of  the  lives  of  people  who 
have  been  associated  with  it  since  its 
earliest  days,  and  the  archives  are 
crowded  with  anecdotes  concerning  the 
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of  the    "Old 


old  drivers;  and  devotees  of  the  sport, 
to-day,  never  seem  to  tire  of  relating 
stories  about  them.  No  annual  meet 
or  coaching  club  breakfast  is  complete 
without  the  members  testifying  to  the 
prowess  of  the  old  whips  they  have 
known.  And  in  this  connection  it  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  no  matter  how 
high  in  the  social  scale  an  amateur 
driver  may  climb,  be  he  merchant, 
prince  or  king,  he  never  fails  to  grace- 
fully acknowledge  the  salute  of  an  old 
coachman.  The  etiquette  of  the  sport 
is  rigidly  adhered  to.  There  seems  to 
be  an  unwritten  law  that  deference 
should  be  paid  to  the  older  and  more 
expert  members  of  the  craft.  And  there 
is  nothing  more  commendable  than  this. 
Watch  them  at  horse 
show,  club  meet,  or 
parade,  and  you  will  be 
delighted  as  much  with 
the  deportment  of  the 
younger  members  of  a 
club  as  you  will  with  the 
repose  and  finished  style 
of  the  president  and  his 
older  associates. 

Coaching   in   America 
has  made  rapid  progress 
in  recent  years.    It  would 
take  many  pages  of  this 
masfazine  to   enumerate 
all  its  follow- 
ers.    Among 
the    b  e  s  t- 
known    ama- 
teurs    are 
Colonel  Will- 
iam Jay,   for 
many     years 
President    of 
the      New 
York   Coach- 
ing   Club; 
Colonel      De 
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Lancey   Kane,   Messrs.   Frederic    Bron- 
son,  A.  J.  Cassatt,   Prescott  Lawrence, 
Reginald  Rives,   W.   C.  Tiffany,  E.  D. 
Morgan,   W.  S.    Webb,    James   Gordon 
Bennett,   Francis   T.    Underbill,    F.    K. 
Sturgiss,  August  Belmont,  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt,  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  Pierre  Loril- 
lard,  Jr.;  S.  S.  Rowland,  Foxhall  Keene, 
W.  F.  Morgan,  Stanley  Mortimer,  F.  O. 
Beach,  T.  A.   Havemeyer,  F.  F.  Have- 
meyer,  Adolph  Laden  burg,  E.  M.  Padel- 
ford,  W.  P.  Douglass,  J.  V.  Parker,   A. 
J.  Nutting,  John  R.  Townsend,  Fairman 
Rogers,     Timothy     L. 
Woodruff,  Frederick  Geb- 
hard,    Eugene     Higgins, 
Colonel  Morrell,  E.   Rit- 
tenhouse      Miller,     John 
Jacob  Astor,  A.  J.Drexel, 
Jr.  ;  Henry  Fairfax,  Win- 
throp  Rutherford,  F.  M. 
Ware,  R.  F.  Carman,  C. 
Baudoine,  Thoinas  Hitch- 
cock, Jr.  ;    Emile    Pfizer, 
Harrison  K.  Caner,  John 
L.    Con  a  way,    Barclay 
Warburton,     T.    Suffern 
Tailer,  Frederic  S.  Den- 
nis, Frederic  C.  Thomas, 
H.  K.  Bloodgood,H 
McK.  Twom- 
bly,     Marion 
Story,    F.  G. 
Bourne,  Will- 
iam   L.    Elk- 
ins,Joseph  E. 
W  i  d  e  n  e  r, 
MitchellHar- 
rison,  George 
R.    Read, 
Francis       D. 
Beard,  Louis 
W  o  r  m  s  e  r, 
Gould  W. 
Brokaw,John 

7.    STEADYING   OFF    HORSES. 


CARRYING   THE  REINS,    HANDS. 
IN    POSITION. 


6.    GIVING    THE    OFFICE   TO    START. 


STEADYING    NEAR    HORSES. 


H  .         S  h  U  I   t  S  , 

George  W.  Smith, 
John  M.  Mc- 
Curdy,  John  F, 
Talmage,Jr.,  and 
Hamilton  H.Sal- 
mon. These  are, 
of  course,  only 
a  few  of  the 
good  amateur 
whips  known  in 
the  highest  so- 
cial circles  of 
New  York,  Brook- 
1  y  n,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.  Others 
just  as  clever  are  now  ta 
be  met  with  on  the  roads 
everywhere,  in  the  East, 
West  and  South,  from 
Maine  to  California,  and 
from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Canadian  border  and  be- 
yond. Indeed,  four-in- 
hand  driving  has  be- 
come so  fashionable  that 
all  who  nowadays  keep' 
up  establishments  of 
any  pretensions  in  the 
country  may  safely  be 
counted  upon  to  handle  the  ribbons; 
with  more  or  less  dexterity.  The  ladies^ 
too,  are  very  much  in  evidence  on  the 
box-seat  ;  in  fact,  the  wives  of  almost 
all  the  gentlemen  named  are  known  to 
be  as  clever  with  four  horses  as  are 
their  husbands,  and  quite  a  few  of  the 
gentler  sex  who  have  not  yet  reached 
the  married  state  are  also  shining  mem- 
bers of  the  cult.  Their  appearance  on 
the  coaches  at  the  meets,  which  regu- 
larly take  place  at  the  several  summer 
resorts,  lends  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  sport 
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■eoi  coaching  in  this  country,  which  it 
'does  not  enjoy  to  the  same  extent  any- 
"wvhere  else  in  the  world. 

Of  the  professional  drivers  who  have 
staught  American  amateurs,  none  are 
111  eld  in  higher  esteem  than  was  Jem 
;Selby,  recently  deceased,  who  was  fa- 
:inous  as  the  breaker  of  all  records  on 
the  London  and  Brighton  coach,  "  Old 
Times."  Edwin  Howlett,  of  Paris,  has 
Tperhaps  taught  more  amateurs  than  any 
•other  man  living,  and  several  of  his  sons 
;are  engaged  in  the  business.  Charles 
Pownes,  of  the  "  Defiance,"  Arthur 
.Stone,  of  the  "Vivid,"  and  Wilson,  of 
the  Box  Hill  "  Rocket,"  are  some  other 
vwell-known  coachmen  to  whom  many 
amateurs  are  indebted  for  useful  hints. 
Hundreds  have  taken  lessons  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  from  such  profes- 
sionals as  old  Fred.  Ashenden  and  his 
son  Herbert,  Frank  Swales,  the  writer's 
brother  Walter  Godfrey,  the  Howlett 
boys,  Aurel  Baytoni,  C.  T.  Pratt,  old 
Jack  Lyons,  and  several  old  coachmen 
like  him,  and  some  young  ones  like  Jack 
Donnelly,  who,  by  reason  of  their  clever- 
jiess  in  the  show-ring,  have  become 
more  or  less  celebrated  throughout 
this  country. 

As  most  writers  and  teachers  of 
^driving  have  their  own  peculiar  style, 
-and  impart  to  many  of  their  pupils  little 
tricks  that  they  have  either  invented 
themselves  or  have  had  handed  down 
to  them  from  their  old  masters,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  are  several  different 
styles  of  driving  and  of  carrying  the 
hands  and  reins.  I  believe  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  grasping  and 
hauling  on  the  reins,  as  illustrated  in 
■cuts  I,  2,  3  and  4,  is  out  of  date  and 
;only  resorted  to  by  those  who  are  com- 
rpelled  to  handle  very  green  horses  and 
have  not  the  knowledge  or  facilities 
for  training  and  bitting  them  in  the 
more  advanced  style.  Many  who  still, 
.adhere  to  the  old  tactics,  however,  aver 
that  the  system  of  pointing,  looping  and 
oppositions  as  practiced  with  well- 
trained  horses  would  tangle  up  a  green 
four,  and  is  extremely  difficult  of  ma- 
nipulation under  the  extraordinary  cir- 
-cumstances  of  the  show  ring,  a  fortui- 
tous aggregation  of  circumstances  which 
siever  occurs  on  the  road. 

Out  West  where  six  horses  or  mides 
are  galloped  down  steep  mountain-paths, 
the  pulling  and  hauling  system  is,  of 
course,    still  in  vogue;    and   the  daring 


stage-drivers  are  not  yet  all  dead  who 
like  to  lap  three  reins  around  each  leg 
and  let  their  feet  dangle  over  the  front 
of  the  foot-board,  the  horses  going  like 
fury,  and  the  hearts  of  the  passengers 
welling  up  into  their  throats.  This  is 
engineering  with  the  throttle  pulled 
'way  open.  It  is  not  driving  in  the  ar- 
tistic sense  of  the  term. 

The  up-to-date  stylish  coachman  car- 
ries his  reins  and  pulls  them  gentl}^  or 
places  them,  never  grasps  or  hauls  on 
them  ;  his  hands  are  carried  in  position 
and  either  raised  or  dropped,  never  held 
out  at  arms'-length,  nor  yet  allowed  to 
fall  between  his  knees. 

Most  of  the  past  masters  of  the  craft 
are  those  who  have  from  their  boyhood 
handled  trained  coach-horses  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  described,  as  well 
as  green  stock ;  and  they  go  about 
their  work  so  naturally  that  they  seem 
to  have  been  born  for  nothing  else  but 
"  tooling  "  four  "  gees  "  to  a  mail-coach. 

A  typical  old  road  coachman's  gen- 
eral "■  get-up  "  proclaims  him  a  professor 
before  he  mounts  the  box.  His  high 
hat  stays  on  during  the  most  furious 
hurricanes,  when  everybody's  else  head- 
gear goes  sailing  through  the  air  ;  his 
greatcoat,  with  two  rows  of  massive 
pearl  buttons  down  the  front-,  always 
hangs  correctly  ;  his  "  upper  benjamin  " 
(shoulder  cape)  never  flies  up  into  his 
face,  as  do  the  Inverness  capes  of  his 
passengers ;  his  driving  apron  never 
falls  down;  his  gloves — generally  three 
or  four  sizes  too  large — keep  his  hands 
snug  when  every  other  set  of  digits  on 
the  coach  are  frozen  stiff,  and  he  has  a 
trick  of  twiddling  his  fingers  to  keep  up 
the  circulation,  instead  of  slapping  his 
hands  on  his  shoulders  as  do  ordinary 
mortals.  In  fact,  he  has  such  a  way  of 
"  doing  things  "  that  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  his  horses  go  where  he  puts  them. 

But  "To  coach,  gentlemen,"  and  let 
us  see  in  print  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
few  sketches  how  some  of  the  stylish 
"Jehus"  handle  the  ribbons.  It  is,  of 
course,  presumed  that  the  reader  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  various  parts  of  harness, 
as  marked  in  the  annexed  diagram. 
If  the  reader  has  not  had  the  advantage 
of  driving,  he  should  practice  with  a 
driving  dummy,  such  as  shown  on  page 
1 1 2  by  courtesy  of  Harris  &  Nixon,  who, 
I  believe,  were  the  first  to  put  such  a 
clever  contrivance  before  the  public. 

Every   pupil    will,    of    course,    have 
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watched  the  horses  "put  to,"  have 
walked  around  them  and  observed  that 
each  horse's  bit,  curb-chain,  nose-band 
and  coupling-rein  have  been  properly- 
adjusted  to  suit  each  horse's  temper  ; 
that  pole-chains  are  at  right  tension  ; 
that  traces  are  of  proper  length — inside 
shorter  thap  outside — and  are  crossed  or 
lapped  as  deemed  best ;  that  reins  are 
passed  through  the  proper  terrets,  and 
not  twisted  ;  that  leaders  are  at  right 
distance  from  the  bars,  and  that  the 
wheelers  are  drawn  up  lightly  into  their 
collars,  etc.  All  these  things  being  cor- 
rect, the  student  will  take  up  his  posi- 
tion about  eighteen  inches  from  the  off 
(or  right)  wheeler's  pad  (saddle),  through 
the  terrets  of  which  the  hand-pieces  of 
the  reins  are  hanging. 

TAKING   THE  REINS. 

The  hand-pieces  of  four-in-hand  reins 
should  he  about  an  inch  or  inch  and  an 
eighth  wide  and  of  moderate  thickness 
— suitable  to  the  length  of  your  fingers. 
Take  the  hand-pieces  of  reins  out  of  the 
terrets  and  let  them  fall  gently  to 
the  ground.  Take  in  your  left  hand  the 
rein  that  draws  through  the  ferret  in 
the  centre  of  the  near  or  (left)  wheeler's 
pad.  This  is  the  near  (or  left)  leader's 
rein.  Draw  it  until  it  almost  bears  on 
his  bit.  With  your  right  hand  take  that 
rein  in  front  of  your  left  hand,  and  draw 
two  feet  of  it  forward  again  through 
your  left  hand.  Close  your  left  hand  on 
the  rein,  and  let  your  hand  with  the  rein 
in  it  fall  to  your  side.  The  near-lead- 
er's rein  is  now  in  your  left  hand  just 
where  you  must  hold  it  when  on  the  box. 

You  next  pull  with  your  left  hand  on 
the  rein  that  you  see  coming  through 
the  centre-terret  on  the  oiff  (or  right) 
wheeler's  pad,  and  draw  it  through  the 
left  hand  exactly  as  you  did  the  other. 
When  drawn  out  as  directed  the  buckles 
on  these  lead- reins  should  hang  even 
over  the  leader's  quarters.  You  notice 
that  from  the  buckles  forward  each  rein 
is  double.  In  other  words  a  short  inside 
coupling  rein  is  buckled  to  the  long  out- 
side (or  draught)  rein  of  each  horse,  so 
that  if  you  pull  on  the  near  (or  left) 
rein,  your  indication  is  felt  on  the  left 
cheek  of  both  leaders.  If  you  bear  on 
the  off  (or  right)  rein,  both  leaders  feel 
it  on  their  right  cheek.  You  have  now 
both  lead-reins  in  your  left  hand.  Pass 
them  to  your  right  hand,  near  rein  up- 
permost,   and   put    your    right   middle 


finger  between  them.  Don't  change 
their  length,  and  don't  move  your  feet 
from  the  spot  you  have  been  directed  X.o 
stand  upon. 

Next  pull  the  rein  of  the  near  (or 
left)  wheeler  through  his  pad-terrets 
with  left  hand ;  hold  it  between  your 
first  and  middle  fingers.  Draw  it  toward 
you  gently.  You  need  not  pull  this  rein 
forward  through  your  left  hand,  as  it  is. 
in  its  correct  position. 

Now  take  the  off  wheeler's  rein  be- 
tween the  middle  and  third  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  and  slide  your  hand  along- 
it  up  to  the  terret;  then  grip  and  pull 
the  rein  toward  you.  Then  with  your 
right  hand  draw  this  rein  forward; 
through  your  left,  just  as  you  did  the 
lead-reins.  You  notice  that  the  wheel- 
ers' reins  from  buckles  forward  are 
double,  that  is  to  say  have  inside  coup- 
ling reins,  and  indicate  on  the  wheelers' 
mouths  left  and  right,  exactly  as  do  the 
leaders'  reins. 

Now  pass  your  lead-reins  from  your 
right  to  your  left  hand,  letting  the  off 
lead-rein  go  on  top  of  the  near  wheel- 
rein  between  your  first  and  middle 
fingers,  and  lay  the  near  lead-rein  be- 
tween your  finger  and  thumb. 

Now  pass  all  reins  into  your  right 
hand  between  the  same  fingers  as  they 
were  in  your  left,  and  throw  the  ends 
over  your  arm.  Some  experts  let  the 
reins  slip  through  their  fingers  as  they 
get  up  on  the  box.  If  j'our  whip  is  lying 
across  the  backs  of  your  wheelers  take 
it  in  your  left  and  pass  it  to  your  right 
hand,  holding  it  so  that  your  right 
thumb  nearly  reaches  the  ferrule  at  top 
of  handle.  Two-thirds  of  the  handle  will 
then  be  below  your  right  hand. 

Your  passengers  are  by  this  time 
on  the  coach,  for  we  gave  them  the  calll 
before  you  took  up  your  lines.  The 
grooms  are  standing  at  the  horses'  heads. 

MOUNTING    THE    BOX. 

You  are  facing  your  wheeler's  pad. 
Take  two  or  three  paces  to  the  left  and 
put  your  left  foot  on  the  hub  of  the  off" 
front-wheel  of  coach.  If  you  are  tall 
enough,  get  hold  of  the  handle  on  the 
foot-board  with  your  right  hand  ;  if  not^ 
spring  up  on  your  left  foot,  put  your 
right  foot  on  roller  bolt,  then  catch  the 
handle  ;  then  put  your  left  foot  on  the 
iron  step  that  is  attached  to  the  "  boot  "j 
reach  up  with  your  left  hand  and  grasp 
rail  around  driving  cushion,  and   theiL 
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mount  by  putting  right  foot  on  the  foot- 
board. Put  reins  quickly  into  left  hand 
and  sit  down  at  once. 

Position. — Sit  upright,  yet  not  stiffly, 
and  your  legs  must  be  slightly  bent  at 
the  knee,  not  sticking  straight  out. 
Your  left  hand  must  rest  "  in  position," 


THE   DUMMY. 


"that  is  to  say,  thumb 
up,  near  the  waist- 
line (cut  5).  The 
Tight  hand  must  be 
•on  about  the  same 
line,  with  whip  in  it. 
Testing  on  third  fin- 
g-er,  so  that  the  stick 
slopes  against  first  finger  and  takes  the 
proper  angle  across  the  body  and  up- 
Tvard  to  the  left  and  a  little  outward. 
The  thong  must  hang  from  the  stick  in 
the  proper  loop.  It  is  of  course  under- 
stood that  you  have  taken  lessons  from 
an  expert  as  to  the  handling  of  3^our 
whip.  This  is  something  which  can 
liardly  be  described.  You  must  see  it, 
and  practice  until  you  become  expert. 


The  Start.  Turn  your  head  slightly 
to  the  left,  and  tell  your  passengers 
to  "  Hold  fast."  Look  ahead,  and  if 
you  intend  to  make  a  straight  start, 
with  your  right  hand  extended  in  front 
of  your  left,  take  both  wheel-reins  under 
the  little  finger  of  your  right  hand,  and 
lift  them  about  six  inches  tp  the  right 
(cut  6),  drop  your  left  hand  slightly, 
nod  to  the  grooms  to  step  aside,  and  the 
team,  if  properly  trained,  will  start  with- 
out a  "  cluck,"  or  any  such  phrase  as 
"  Come  up,"  "  Pull  up,"  etc.  Nine  out 
of  ten  drivers,  however,  will  always  call 
on  their  horses  in  some  such  manner, 
and  many  horses  expect  it.  See  that 
your  wheelers  are  going  up  into  their 
collars  before  you  let  your  leaders  pull 
their  traces  tight.  You  must  give  to 
your  wheelers  a  little.  Wait  for  your 
wheelers,  if  necessary,  as  they  must 
start  first.  The  dropping  of  the  hands 
is  called  "  giving  the  office "  to  start. 
Always  start  at  the  walk,  and  increase 
the  pace  gradually.  If  at  starting  your 
off  wheels  are  in  the  gutter,  you  must  of 
course  make  your  horses  pull  to  the 
left  at  the  start.  To  do  this,  pick  up 
your  near  lead  and  wheel  reins  under 
the  middle  finger  of  your  right  hand  a 
few  inches  in  advance  of  your  left 
(cut  8),  and  the  team  will  pull  out.  If 
your  near  wheels  are  in  the  gutter  at 
starting,  pull  your  off  lead  and  wheel 
reins  to  the  right  (cut  7)  and  drop  your 
left  hand,  and  you  will  make  a  good 
start.  Then  get  your  horses  straight  as 
per  cut  6. 

{To  be  concluded  in  onr  next.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  DIAGRAM.— i.  Lower  bar  of  bit ;  2.  Cheek;  3.  Curb  chain  ;  4.  Off  rein  ;  5.  Near  rein  ;  6. 
Nose-band;  7.  Blinker;  8.  Front;  g.  Throat-latch;  10.  Martingale;  11.  Ring-draughts;  12.  Hames  ;  13.  CoUar- 
terret ;  14.  Pad-terrets  ;  15.  Near-lead  trace  ;  16.  Lead  coupling  rein-buckles;  17.  Near-lead  splinter  bar  ;  i8. 
Main  lead -bar  ;  19.  Pole  hook  and  crab  ;  20.  Pole-chains;  21.  Near-wheeler's  throat  latch-terret ;  22.  CoUar- 
terret ;  23.  Pad  center-terrets  ;  24.  Pad-terret  near  side  ;  25.  Near-wheel  trace;  2sJ'<.  Wheel  rein-buckles;  26. 
Pole  and  trace  ends  ;  27.  Hand-pieces  of  reins  :  28.  Roller  bolt ;  29.  Crupper  ;  30.  Lug  or  trace-bearer ;   31.  Pole. 
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IT  was  high  noon 
of  a  rainy,  sultry 
summer  day,  one 
of  those  days 
when  the  weather 
seems  to  hesitate  be- 
tween a  good  cry 
and  a  hearty  laugh, 
and  ends  in  a  maud- 
lin drizzle.  On  the 
surface  of  Lake  Champlain  the  morn- 
ing wind  had  raised  an  insurrection, 
and  an  army  of  tireless  little  waves 
charged  against  the  pier  of  the  Cham- 
plain    Yacht    Club   and    our    craft,   the 

The  Wanderer  was  a  sixteen-foot 
yawl,  lap-streak,  copper-riveted  and 
built  for  salt  water,  provided  with  a 
pair  of  sweeps,  a  pair  of  light  oars  and 
two  small  sails.  We  had  traveled  in 
her  before  and  knew  how  to  utilize 
every  inch  of  room.  Boxes  had  been 
built  to  fit  under  the  seats  and  pro- 
vided for  ice,  food,  camp  utensils  and 
a  couple  of  oil  stoves.  Four  canvas 
bags,  fat  with  our  personal  luggage, 
hung  along  the  sides,  inside  the  rail. 
Under  the  bow  grating  was  the  ice-box, 
and  under  the  forward  seat  stood  the 
oil-stove  boxes,  with  the  cook-box  sand- 
wiched in  between  them.  In  the  centre 
of  the  boat  stood  the  grub-box.  The 
inventive  Fred  had  devised  for  the 
stern  a  snug  lounging  place,  padded 
with  the  blankets  and  sweaters.  On 
these  reclined  Harry,  a  picture  of  com- 
fort, with  pipe  in  mouth,  legs  crossed, 
feet  in  the  air,  and  his  bony  hand  on 
the  tiller.  John  sat  in  front  of  him 
while  I  found  room  to  manipulate  the 
other  sweep.  The  sails  were  folded 
along  the  side,  the  rubber  blankets 
tucked  carefully  over  all  things  wet- 
able,  and  Fred,  when  he  had  thus  made 
everything  shipshape,  was  compelled  to 
stow  his  own  long  body  as  best  he 
might.      Then  we  started. 

Behind  us  the  town  of  Burlington, 
with  its  spires  and  house-tops,  and  the 
tall  tower  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
soon  lost  itself  in  the  gray  mist.    Along 


the  west  shore  lay  the  Adirondacks,  an 
indistinct  outline,  while  ahead  of  us 
the  lake  rolled  itself  against  a  wall  of 
fog  which  gave  to  it  the  effect  of  an 
ocean  perspective.  Out  of  this  fog, 
some  miles  south  of  Burlington,  rose 
the  peculiar  form  of  Dunder  Rock, 
poking  through  the  general  gray  like  a 
small  black  iron-clad.  As  we  drew 
nearer  the  illusion  vanished  and  Rock 
Dunder  stood  for  what  it  really  is — a 
shrubby,  patchy,  little  island  with  a 
hump  like  a  camel's  rising  out  of  its 
tangled  shrubbery. 

Some  miles  south  of  Rock  Dunder 
the  wind  shifted  and  we  set  mainsail 
and  foresail  of  rakish  cut,  a  compromise 
between  lateen  and  spritsail.  The 
wind  was  capricious,  one  moment  bowl- 
ing us  merrily  along,  the  next  trying 
to  head  us  off  our  course,  always  turn- 
ing propitious  again  when  we  got  out 
the  oars.  The  mist  we  had  left  behind 
us. 

About  the  time  when  we  began  to 
figure  upon  where  we  should  pass  the 
night,  we  ran  across  a  man  pulling  a 
heavy  scow  leisurely  northward.  Would 
he  tell  us  where  we  were  ?  Not  he. 
Was  there  a  farmhouse  near  where  we 
could  get  some  milk  or  eggs  ?  No 
reply.  At  least,  was  there  a  place  near 
where  we  could  camp  for  the  night  ? 
To  which  he  finally  answered,  ' '  Ves- 
sel-dere,"  pointing  a  skinny  forefinger 
at  the  next  bluff.  Then  he  rowed  away 
from  us. 

Around  the  bluff  we  found  the  pier 
of  the  Seward-Webb  estate,  and  beside 
the  pier  the  steam  yacht  Elfrida^  her 
masts  clear  cut  against  the  sk}^,  her 
brasses  polished  and  her  decks  well 
holy-stoned,  a  sight  to  please  the  eye 
and  rejoice  the  heart.  At  the  shore 
end  of  the  pier  was  a  small  cottage 
and  on  the  piazza  of  the  cottage  sat  the 
captain  of  the  Elfrida  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  smoking  a  short  pipe.  Could 
we  camp  near  there  for  the  night  ?  Cer- 
tainly, and  he  would  be  very  glad  to  offer 
us  the  unoccupied  loft  of  the  cottage, 
which   contained  bunks.     And  so  mat- 
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ters  arranged  themselves,  and  we 
thankfully  accepted  the  loft.  And 
later  we  fraternized  with  the  crew  who 
came  in  and  played  cards  and  smoked 
much  tobacco  and  were  jolly  good  fel- 
lows all. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  Fred 
routed  us  out.  The  morning  was 
beautiful.  The  sun  shone  brightly; 
the  birds  sang  in  the  trees  and  the 
little  waves  of  the  lake  danced  merrily 
as  though  they  were  shouting  in  their 
own  fashion,  "  Come,  play  with  us. 
Come,  play  with  us.  We'll  wake  you 
up  if  you'll  give  us  half  a  chance  to." 

Harry  was  the  first  to  accept  the 
invitation.  For  a  moment  he  poised 
on  the  edge  of  the  pier.  Then  he  went 
down — plunk — and  came  up  in  a  mo- 
ment with  a  handful  of  mud  for  the 
rest  of  us.  As  there  is  only  one  way 
to  rid  oneself  of  the  effects  of  a  volley 
of  mud,  we  plunged  in  after  him. 

Ah,  that  morning  plunge!  How 
good  it  is !  You  roll  from  your  blanket 
with  your  eyes  half  open  and  creep 
down  to  the  waterfront.  You  stand 
a  moment  with  the  music  of  the  morn- 
ing in  your  ears  and  the  cool  breeze 
sending  shivers  all  over  you.  You 
plunge,  and  a  cold  thrill  shoots  from 
your  finger  tips  to  the  tips  of  your  ten 
toes.  And  then  you  come  up  again 
and  stand  rubbing  yourself  down  in  the 
warm  sunlight  and  feel  that  you  are  a 
man  and  are  glad  of  it. 

Two  hours  later,  as  we  reluctantly 
pulled  away  from  the  hospitality  of  the 
Elfrida — hospitality  that  had  taken  the 
form  of  lodging  and  breakfast  and 
stories  and  good-fellowship  generally — 
the  clouds  were  piling  up  to  the  south 
and  west,  and  before  we  had  lost  sight 
of  the  boat-house,  rain  was  falling. 
Nearer  came  the  storm ;  west  and  north 
we  could  see  it  rolling  along  the  moun- 
tains and  sweeping  across  the  lake, 
while  the  downpour  steadily  increased. 
Hill's  Point  seemed  the  nearest  place 
to  camp.  As  we  reached  it  rain  Avas 
falling  heavily,  but  within  five  minutes 
the  sun  was  again  shining. 

From  Hill's  Point  we  crossed  the 
lake  diagonally  to  Split  Rock,  where 
the  cliff  froiu  which  the  spot  is  named 
marks  the  outlet  of  a  small  bay  into  the 
lake.  The  flash  of  the  water  was 
almost  too  dazzling  and  we  turned  our 


bow  instinctively  to  the  quiet  purple 
shadow  of  trees  and  rocks  above 
which  the  white  wall  of  Split  Rock 
Light  rose  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
cool,  green  foliage.  Split  Rock  Moun- 
tain here  comes  down  steep  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  lake,  a  giant  Narcissus  to  a 
giant  pool,  and  in  its  shadow  we  skirted 
mile  after  mile  along  the  west  shore. 
Then  the  dusk  came  and  the  sun  like  a 
great  disk  of  fire  went  slowly  down  be- 
hind the  dark  mountain  as  we  once 
more  crossed  the  lake  to  Basin  Harbor, 
and  pitched  our  tent  for  the  night. 

Fred,  the  genius,  was  the  man  of  im- 
portance when  we  pitched  camp.  It 
was  he  who  had  made  the  ice-box 
which  fitted  under  the  bow  grating  and  of 
which  to  quote  John,  '' only  the  top  and 
one  side  were  parallel."  Fred  had  also 
originated  the  oil-stove  boxes  of  pecu- 
liar shape  and  many  virtues — and  some 
vices — which  lurked  under  the  second 
seat.  If  you  stood  them  up  one  way, 
there  they  stood,  safe  and  sound,  beau- 
tiful to  see  and  pleasant  to  think  about,, 
but  if  you  stood  them  up  any  other  way 
— and  there  were  eight  other  ways — 
little  streams  of  oil  would  come  rushing 
out,  each  little  stream  trying  to  come 
out  quicker  than  its  neighbor,  like  so 
many  children  stampeding  from  a 
school-house. 

Fred  was  a  worker  by  nature.  He 
had  been  bom  so  and  had  never  avoided 
the  results  by  learning  to  smoke,  that 
sure  refuge  of  those  who  fear  to  over- 
work themselves.  We  others  smoked, 
and  so  we  allowed  Fred  to  do  the  extra 
work  as  the  best  means  of  putting  in 
his  leisure.  So  when  the  dinner  was 
over  and  the  dishes  washed  and  the 
pipes  lighted,  Fred  would  take  a  knife 
and  the  hammer  and  a  few  sticks  and 
nails  and  would  go  away  by  himself  and 
begin  tinkering  at  some  contrivance  of 
utility  or  comfort. 

Next  morning  the  wind  still  blew  from 
the  south,  and  of  course  it  rained.  The 
man  of  ingenuity  therefore  rigged  an 
awning  that  protected  the  oarsmen  and 
allowed  us  to  keep  on,  and  about  noon 
we  rowed  into  Arnold's  Bay.  We  landed 
at  a  point  where  there  was  no  shade  and 
the  sun,  noting  our  position  with  the 
eye  of  a  general,  pushed  aside  the  clouds 
and  poured  the  fury  of  his  rays  upon  us. 
Out   on    the   lake    the  beautiful    ever- 
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changing  water  turned  from  gray  to 
blue  and  the  raindrops  on  the  foliage 
along  the  shore  danced  and  sparkled. 

Port  Henry  is  a  small  lake  shore  town 
and  of  course  the  toughest  part  is  along 
the  waterfront.  Southeast,  about  six 
miles,  lies  Crown  Point  and  the  ruins 
of  two  old  eighteenth  century  fortresses 
on  the  shore  of  Bulwagga  Bay,  and 
about  opposite  the  traditional  site  of 
Champlain's  famous  battle  with  the  Iro- 
quois. We  pitched  our  tent  with  the 
ruined  forts  behind  us  and  the  sun  sink- 
ing behind  Bulwagga  Mountain.  Be- 
fore us  lay  the  stretch  of  lake  and 
mountain  north  and  west,  the  mountains 
dark  with  the  increasing  twilight,  the 
lake  and  sky  colored  to  gold  and  pink 
and  blue  and  purple  by  the  Midas  touch 
of  the  setting  sun.  Long  after  the  sun 
had  vanished,  a  patch  of  cloud  high  in 
the  sky  still  glowed  with  the  magic  of 
his  paint  box  and  when  this  too  faded 
away,  it  was  only  to  give  place  to  a  full 
moon  pouring  over  mountains,  lake  and 
ruins  a  glorious  flood  of  untarnished 
silver. 

About  a  ruined  fort,  as  about  any- 
thing that  man  has  built  and  nature  is 
slowly  demolishing,  there  is  a  melan- 
choly and  yet  not  unpleasant  interest. 
When  we  obtain  the  picturesque  we 
must  pay  the  artist's  price  for  it,  and 
Artist  Nature  demands  that  man  shall 
have  contentedly  given  his  labor  that 
his  grandchildren  may  see  it  passing 
picturesquely  away.  So  with  Fort  Frede- 
rick and  with  its  sister  fortress.  Where 
once  the  feet  of  uniformed  companies 
trod  the  earth  to  a  barren  level,  the  tall 
grass  waves  and  repeats  in  nightly 
whispers  what  the  dead  men  say  who 
sleep  underneath ;  on  the  parapets  where 
men  struggled  and  killed  and  died  the 
young  tree  shoots  out  its  green  branches 
and  revels  in  very  joy  of  life  with  every 
passing  breeze.  And  at  night  the  moon 
lengthens  the  shadows  in  the  old  bai- 
racks  and  lights  new  fires  in  the  long 
cold  fireplaces  until  one  seems  to  hear 
again  the  tread  of  the  sentinel,  or  the 
laughter  of  the  guard-room,  the  clatter 
of  arms  and  rush  of  preparation  as  the 
news  comes  that  an  enemy  is  at  the 
gate. 

We  ate  breakfast  to  the  music  of  dis- 
tant church  bells,  and  an  hour  later 
found  us  wrapped  in    rubber  blankets 


that  left  only  our  heads  visible  and 
our  corn  cobs,  and  the  rain  pouring. 
The  wind  held  fair,  so,  in  spite  of  the 
rain,  we  kept  on,  traveling  with  the 
storm,  while  clear  weather  was  plainly 
visible  ahead,  and  the  sun  was  shining 
on  the  hills  five  miles  behind  us. 

Everything  was  wet  by  the  time  we 
got  ashore,  but  the  storm  had  ceased  and 
a  fire  and  pile  of  straw  from  a  neigh- 
boring barn  made  things  comfortable. 
Hot  steak,  black  coffee,  bread  and 
country  butter  and  cold  milk  from  the 
ice-box  soon  made  it  a  memory  to  laugh 
over. 

That  night  the  mosquitoes  held  high 
carnival.  They  came  early,  and  most  of 
them  brought  their  friends.  And  so 
we  sat  in  our  dry  straw,  and  with  Fred 
in  the  middle,  smoked  mightily  till  bed- 
time, and  then  I,  who  knew  from  sad 
experience  that  there  was  no  sleep  for 
me,  refilled  the  "Tramp"  and  settled 
down  comfortably  as  possible  for  a 
night  of  it.  It  was  not  the  first  night  I 
had  spent  that  way,  nor  was  it  the  first 
night  that  the  Tramp  had  been  my  com- 
panion in  a  mosquito  siege. 

The  Tramp  is  my  favorite  pipe. 
Years  ago  I  picked  him  out  from  a 
dozen  of  his  fellows.  At  that  time  I 
was  a  tramp  myself,  and  so  I  christened 
him  another,  and  since  that  day  we  have 
passed  through  many  joys  together — 
and  perhaps  some  sorrows.  How  many 
only  he  and  I  know — and  he  never  talks 
to  anyone  but  his  master. 

Monday  morning  we  drove  to  Lake 
George  along  the  rough,  picturesque, 
history-saturated  road  where  the  British 
marched  in  1758  on  their  way  to  Ticon- 
deroga  and  a  French  defeat,  past  the 
scene  of  Lord  Howe's  death  and  Amber- 
crombie's  overthrow.  The  morning  was 
beautiful,  clear  and  crisp.  The  rains  of 
the  day  before  had  cleared  the  atmo- 
sphere and  deepened  the  beautiful 
greens  of  the  foliage,  and  the  transparent 
blue  of  the  lake.  The  little  creek,  where 
Lord  Howe  met  his  death,  seems  even 
now  to  wear  a  deserted  aspect,  and  one 
would  hardly  be  surprised  to  hear  the 
crack  of  a  murderous  rifle. 

We  even  penetrated  into  the  old  maga- 
zine, remarkably  well  preserved,  much 
to  the  scandal  of  our  shore  clothes, 
donned  in  honor  of  the  drive.  And  then 
out    along  the  crumbling,   grass-grown 
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parapet  that  one  great  nation  built  to  be 
the  bone  of  contention  between  two 
others,  captured  and  recaptured  again 
and  again,  garrisoned  by  the  soldiers  of 
France,  of  England  and  of  the  new- 
born Continental  Congress,  and  held  at 
last  by  nature  and  exposed  only  to  the 
unresisted  forays  of  the  relic  hunter. 
Then,  after  a  comfortable  dinner,  we 
sailed  away  from  Ticonderoga. 

Ah,  those  breakfasts  and  dinners  and 
suppers,  when  one  has  drunk  deep  of 
the  open  air  as  an  appetizer!  Many 
things  can  be  accomplished  with  an  old 
oil-stove  if  you  but  know  how.  And 
there  are  not  many  dishes  to  wash,  and 
what  we  had  were  tin  ones,  which  a 
little  loose  sand,  or  gravel,  or  rotten 
wood,  or  ashes,  or  dried  grass,  or  what 
not,  scoured  till  they  shone  again. 

The  run  to  Putnam  took  about  three 
hours,  and  we  left  Putnam  just  before 
sunset  under  a  light  wind.  As  the  sun 
set  the  wind  died  away,  leaving  only 
the  smallest  possible  breeze,  and  under 
this  we  floated  slowly  southward.  The 
moon  rose  over  the  dark  hills,  and  we 
wrapped  ourselves  in  our  blankets  and 
settled  ourselves  as  comfortably  as 
might  be.  Over  everything  was  the 
deep  uneasiness  of  night  in  the  woods, 
the  silence  that  seems  one  moment  to 
cover  all  nature  as  with  a  woolen  blanket 
and  is  broken  the  next  by  innumerable 
little  sounds,  the  cry  of  the  whip-poor- 
will,  the  grumbling  of  frogs  along  the 
shore,  with  now  and  then  the  snapping 
of  a  twig  or  the  distant  call  of  some 
lonely  night-bird. 

In  time  we  saw  far  ahead  of  us  and 
slowly  approaching,  a  long  line  of  dark 
objects,  two  abreast.  It  was  our  first 
tow  of  canal-boats,  and  the  sight  was 
one  long  to  be  remembered.  Each 
barge  had  its  light  at  stem  and  stern, 
and  save  for  these  lights  there  was  no 
sign  of  human  occupancy.  As  they  passed 
us,  each  huge  bulk  cutting  in  its  turn 
the  crystal  bar  of  moonlight,  they 
seemed  a  spectral  train  born  of  the 
night  and  returning  into  it. 

Soon  after  passmg  the  tow  we  entered 
the  Narrows.  High  banks,  alternating 
with  low  marshy  shores,  prevented  any 
immediate  camp,  and  so  we  drifted 
along  to  the  music  of  frog  and  whip- 
poor-will,  burning  much  tobacco,  and 
sometimes  trying  the  echoes  with  our 


favorite  song — wonderful  echoes  that 
tossed  the  chorus  back  and  forth  and 
up  and  down  in  words  and  sentences 
and  simple,  unintelligible  shouts,  as 
though  the  buccaneers  were  all  alive 
again  and  rioting  among  the  hills. 

At  one  o'clock  we  made  fast  to  an 
old  pier  opposite  the  sleeping  village  of 
Dresden  and  arranged  things  for  the 
night.  It  was  nearly  noon  when  we 
breakfasted  preparatory  to  starting  for 
our  last  day  on  the  lake,  which  had 
now  narrowed  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
beautiful  river.  The  afternoon  was  in- 
tensely hot,  but  a  light  breeze  served 
to  carry  us  to  Whitehall  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Champlain  Canal,  where  the 
gate  of  our  first  lock  shut  behind  us. 

Our  first  camp  on  the  Champlain 
Canal  was  about  two  miles  south  of 
Whitehall  on  the  west  bank.  In  front 
was  a  sleepy  little  bay,  a  mere  spoonful 
of  water  after  our  experience  with  the 
lake  ;  overhead  the  heavy  smoke  of  a 
smudge  hung,  through  which  a  horde 
of  canal  mosquitoes  strove  vainly  to 
penetrate.  It  is  not  pleasant  eating  in 
a  thick  smoke,  and  so  we  hurried  the 
ceremony  and  hustled  through  the 
dish  -  washing  -and  got  ourselves  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mosquito  netting  which  guarded 
the  door  of  the  tent. 

We  covered  the  distance  from  White- 
hall to  Waterford  in  hot  clear  weather, 
with  no  breeze  except  that  made  by  the 
motion  of  the  boat.  Almost  immedi- 
ately upon  entering  the  canal  we  aban- 
doned oars  and  took  turns  on  the  tow- 
path.  Nor  was  towing  hard.  The 
Wanderer  was  very  light,  and  one  could 
walk  along  the  level  path  hardly  feeling 
the  pull  of  the  boat  at  the  other  end  of 
his  tow-line. 

Our  progress  was  almost  a  triumphal 
march.  Everywhere  we  met  with 
friendly  greetings.  Our  passport  al- 
lowed us  a  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  we  just  about  made  it.  To  be  sure 
our  "mule"  was  the  object  of  much 
comment,  but  canalmen  —  pleasant 
enough  fellows  though  they  are  if  you 
take  them  right — are  only  human.  The 
hat  for  the  mule  we  had  bought  at 
Port  Anne  for  twelve  cents — a  broad- 
brimmed  straw  that  added  the  one 
touch  to  complete  the  animal's  pictur- 
esqueness.     And   as  he    strolled  along 
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the  tow-path  witli  the  "m-ule  hat  "upon 
his  head,  a  cob  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
a  sixteen-foot  boat  hitched  to  his  belt 
by  a  thirty-foot  hne,  who  could  blame 
a  passing  boatman  for  a  joke  or  two  ? 
Usually  they  offered  to  trade  mules 
with  us. 

For  three  days  we  glided  peacefully 
between  the  banks  of  wild  flowers  that 
sometimes  almost  hid  the  mule  from 
view.  All  three  days  the  sky  was  a 
cloudless  field  of  blue.  In  the  stillness 
of  the  clover-scented  air  we  could  hear 
the  lazy  drone  of  the  summer  insects, 
and  here  and  there  the  mule  would  stir 
up  a  troop  of  yellow  butterflies,  and 
these  would  rise  and  flutter  a  moment 
about  his  white-robed  figure  before 
taking  to  flight.  Cool  bridges  spanned 
the  canal  at  intervals;  huge  canal  boats 
poked  lazily  into  view  around  the  bends 
ahead  of  us  and  disappeared  as  lazily 
behind,  and  now  and  then  we  drifted 
past  a  herd  of  cattle  wading  out  into 
the  cool  water  and  rubbing  their  heads 
affectionately  together  under  the  over- 
hanging trees. 

Three  days  we  towed  thus  along  the 
canal  and  through  its  many  locks,  camp- 
ing at  night  on  the  bank  and  defying  the 
mosquitoes  with  smudges  and  netting. 

There  is  something  decidedly  tomb- 
like about  a  lock  (and  we  passed  some 
twenty  of  them)  as  one  sits  in  a  small 
boat  and  the  water  comes  tumbling, 
rushing  in,  sometimes  turning  your 
boat  completely  round  before  it  raises 
it  to  the  surface  of  the  hieher  stream 


outside.  Still  more  impressive  is  it 
when  you  seek  a  lower  level  and  the 
falling  water  drops  you  inch  by  inch 
into  the  well,  while  the  dark,  cold 
walls  rise  slowly  about  you  and  the 
patch  of  sky  above  your  head  grows 
smaller  and  smaller,  until  at  last  the 
heavy  gates  at  the  end  of  your  prison 
swing  open  and  you  see  the  shining 
level  of  the  stream  flowing  gently  away 
under  its  quiet  bridges  and  between  its 
flowered-covered  banks. 

At  Port  Edward  the  Hudson  river 
begins  to  run  parallel  with  the  canal. 
It  would  have  been  possible  by  mak- 
ing a  carry  at  this  point,  to  have  imme- 
diately taken  to  the  river,  but  we  were 
all  in  love  with  the  canal  and  felt  that 
we  must  leave  it  all  too  soon  even  when 
it  joined  the  Hudson  at  Waterford. 

It  was  night  when  we  finally  passed 
from  the  canal  into  the  river.  The 
moon  had  not  yet  risen,  but  the  four- 
mile  stretch  from  Waterford  to  Troy 
was  alive  with  pleasure  boats  and  the 
laughter  and  gayety  sounded  strange 
to  our  ears  after  the  quiet  of  the  canal 
and  lake.  By  the  light  of  the  moon  we 
dined  on  milk  and  crackers,  and  then, 
when  the  dinner  was  over,  we  found 
that  Fred  had  spilt  the  remainder 
of  the  milk  down  the  open  throat  of 
"  General  Utility." 

(The  General  was  the  small  traveling 
bag  which  carried  all  our  odds  and  ends, 
and  got  full  every  night  and  had  to  be 
straightened  out  every  morning.  And 
so  it  was  that  he  happened  to  have  his 
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mouth  wide  open  and  Freddie  tipped 
the  milk-can  into  it. 

While  we  were  busy  working  over 
the  General,  a  canoe,  belonging  to 
one  of  the  local  clubs,  glided  up,  and  the 
occupants,  finding  that  we  were  stran- 
gers, offered  to  find  us  a  camping  place, 
an  offer  we  gratefully  accepted. 

Next  morning  we  sailed  with  a  fair 
breeze  past  Troy,  past  the  laundries, 
past  a  small  beach  and  a  flirtation  be- 
tween two  coal  heavers  and  a  party  of 
laundresses,  and  then  out  into  nature 
again  leaving  smoking  factories  and 
crowded  houses  in  the  distance. 

The  wind  was  fair  and  strong  and 
growing  rapidly  stronger.  Soon  the 
river  began  to  get  on  its  white  caps 
and  a  few  tugs  plowing  up  stream  left 
behind  them  wakes  whose  proportions 
warned  us  to  beware  if  we  should  meet 
larger  craft. 

The  wind  increased  in  violence  and 
the  growing  darkness  warned  us  to  get 
ashore.  Cedar  Hill  was  near  at  hand 
and  here  we  ran  the  boat  aground. 

Sunday  morning  we  drew  away  from 
Cedar  Hill  under  a  light  breeze.  The 
river  was  calm  and  we  sailed  quietly 
between  low  green  hills  and  past  small 
villages  and  single,  pleasant-looking 
residences.  As  we  passed  the  village 
of  StU5rvesant  Landing  we  could  hear 
plainly  the  notes  of  the  organ  in  the 
small  square-towered  church  on  the 
hill.     We  dined  on  board  the  boat. 

About  one  mile  north  of  Athens  we 
camped  for  the  night  beside  an  enor- 


mous ice-house.  South  of  us  and  oppo- 
site the  village  of  Athens  were  the 
twinkling  lights  of  Hudson,  and  now 
and  then  a  steamer  anchored  there  sent 
the  white  glare  of  her  search-light 
streaming  across  the  river. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Hudson  we  saw 
the  Catskill  Mountains  rising  bold  and 
blue  and  rugged  against  the  western 
clouds — "the  inountains  of  the  sky" 
indeed.  Ah !  those  Indians !  when  they 
named  a  place  they  named  it.  No 
Thompson's  Mountain  or  Jones'  Creek, 
but  "Beautiful  Shining  Water "  and 
"  Mountains  of  the  Sky."  All  day  we 
ran  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  heavy  mist 
rose  and  we  ate  supper  in  the  tent,  the 
rain  falling  heavily.  When  we  awoke  in 
the  morning  the  first  sound  to  greet  our 
ears  was  the  same  gentle  patter  that 
had  lulled  us  to  forgetfulness. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast,  Harry 
happened  to  glance  up  the  river. 

"By  Jove,  fellows,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  there  comes  our  carriage !  " 

A  big  tow  was  coming  down  the  river. 

' '  We've  got  to  hustle  if  we're  going 
to  get  that,"  said  Fred,  beginning  to 
gather  up  his  traps. 

Down  came  the  tent  in  a  wet  un- 
wieldy mass,  and  like  so  many  ants  we 
hustled  back  and  forth  to  the  boat, 
dropping  our  traps  any  way  to  get  them 
in,  and  ourselves  on  top  of  the  whole, 
seizing  oars  or  tiller,  whichever  was 
nearest,  and  so  out  after  that  string  of 
canal  boats.     We   came  up  beside  the 
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last  boat  but  there  was  no  one  there  to 
take  our  line  and  we  dropped  behind. 

By  the   time  we  had  put  the  boat  in 
order  and  were  really  ready  for  business 


After  supper  we  sat  with  the  crew  of 
the  canal  boat  and  smoked  our  pipes, 
watched  the  stars  come  out  and  told  or 
heard  stories.      Stories  of  the  Brazilian 
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another  tow  was  visible  through  the 
rain.  This  time  the  race  was  easily 
won.  The  painter  of  the  Wanderer  was 
lengthened  and  made  fast  to  the  stern 
of  the  last  boat  and,  as  the  rain  ceased 
and  the  sky  cleared,  she  entered  upon 
the  last  stage  of  her  journey.  The  ' '  can- 
allers  "  we  found  to  be  right  pleasant 
fellows  when  we  got  acquainted — kind, 
cheerful,  hospitable,  a  bit  rough  in  their 
manners,  perhaps,  as  men  who  swear 
naturally  and  without  knowing  it. 

The  tow  consisted  of  thirty -four  boats 
towing  four  abreast,  a  floating  village 
with  its  houses  and  families  and  small 
children,  some  of  the  boats  laden,  many 
of  them  empty.  Looking  from  the  rear 
boat  the  spectacle  was  a  curious  one, 
the  procession  of  barges  stretching  far 
ahead  lead  by  a  single  steamer,  a  smaller 
one  acting  as  convoy,  dropping  a  boat 
here,  taking  on  another  there  while  the 
great  whole  never  paused  in  its  steady 
onward  march. 


Rebellion,  where  one  of  our  hosts  had 
served  on  a  cruiser  and  made  much 
prize  money  and  spent  it  all  in  one  wild 
month  in  New  York  afterward.  Stories 
of  accidents,  of  the  breaking  up  of 
tows,  of  the  Great  Blizzard,  and  finally 
yawns  and  good  nights. 

I  awoke  just  before  sunrise.  We  had 
left  the  Highlands  and  the  crescent 
moon  was  still  trying  to  hold  her  own 
against  the  growing  pink  of  daylight. 
Presently  over  the  low  hills  the  sun 
rose  clear  and  very  hot,  and  laid  a  long 
finger  of  fire  across  the  water. 

And  then  we  cooked  our  last  break- 
fast and  ate  it  sorrowfully,  shook  hands 
with  our  friends  the  "canallers" — may 
good  luck  attend  them — and  climbed 
back  over  the  rudder. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  Wanderer 
had  been  tossed  and  buffeted  and 
thrown  about  by  many  wakes  large  and 
small,  we  helped  to  pull  her  out  of  the 
water  and  her  cruise  was  over. 


DEVELOPMENT 


AA\ERICAN  pox  HOUND . 


IT    was   shortly  after   six    o'clock   on 
a   gray   October   evening   that  we 
alighted,  the  painter  and  myself,  at 
a  little  wayside  station  in  the  heart 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  Brunswick  Fur  Club  had  bade 
us  welcome  at  their  annual  fall  meet, 
where  the  pick  of  the  country's  fox- 
hound packs  are  tried  for  their  qualities 
in  the  chase  of  red  reynard.  To  the 
painter  it  was  to  be  a  brand-new  expe- 
rience ;  and  as  for  myself,  well — I  had 
become  an  enthusiast  a  year  before. 

The  country  was  new  to  us  both,  and 
so  it  was  no  small  surprise  to  find  our- 
selves completely  surrounded  by  wooded 
hill-slopes,  and  not  a  house  in  sight, 
when  we  had  expected  to  be  landed  in 
the  midst  of  a  busy  town.  As  we  stood' 
peering  into  the  dusk  and  wondering  if 
this  could  be  our  place,  a  tall  native 
rounded  the  corner  of  the  station,  picked 
up  the  mail-pouches,  and  then,  noticing 
our  apparent  helplessness,  asked  : 

"  Going  over  ter  Barre  with  me  to- 
night ?" 

"  Isn't  this  Barre  ?"  we  asked,  amazed. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Barre  depot,  but  ther  vil- 
lage is  three  mile  frum  here  up  on  ther 
hills.     Go  over  on  ther  stage  ? " 

It  was  cold,  and  growing  colder.     We 


wore  only  our  hunting  togs,  which  were 
warm  enough  when  exercising,  but 
scarcely  the  thing  for  a  three-mile  drive 
in  the  chill  fall  air.  We  decided  not  to 
walk,  however,  and  following  the  stage- 
driver  round  the  station  fell  in  with 
another  surprise.  Could  it  be  possible  ? 
A  coach  and  four  !  And  a  full  moon 
due  to  rise  in  a  few  minutes  !  This  was 
indeed  romantic,  and  within  sixty  miles 
of  Boston. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the 
signs.  In  the  gloom,  made  gloomier  by 
the  feeble  rays  of  the  station  -  lamps 
within,  and  by  the  lantern  on  the  box, 
stood  a  huge  bulk,  which  slowly  resolved 
itself  into  the  picturesque  proportions  of 
a  full-fledged  Concord  coach,  resplendent 
in  yellow  paint  and  headed  by  a  team 
of  four  gray  horses.  It  was  a  sight  to 
delight  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  but  it 
cannot  long  survive,  for  even  now  plans 
are  being  laid  to  supplant  the  ancient 
coach  with  a  "broomstick  train." 

With  our  pride  to  keep  us  warm,  we 
climbed  without  more  ado  to  the  upper 
box-seat  behind  the  driver.  In  such 
style — and  the  fare  was  a  quarter  apiece 
— we  rattled  across  the  railroad,  rumbled 
over  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  live- 
ly little  stream,  slowly  climbed  the  long 
hills  while  the  hunter's  moon  rose 
through  the  filmy  clouds  from  behind 
Mt.    Wachusett,    and   at   length    rolled 
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into  the  village  square.  And  so,  after 
a  ride  all  too  short  under  such  condi- 
tions, we  got  down  at  our  hotel. 

We  had  come  on  the  second  day  of 
the  meet,  and  we  walked  in  upon  an 
office  full  of  hunters  tilted  up  round  the 
walls  in  their  wooden  armchairs,  talk- 
ing over  the  day's  events,  and  telling 
stories  of  other  hunts  and  trials.  A 
hearty  hail  and  a  shake  all  round,  a 
look  into  many  old  familiar  faces  and 
into  some  that  were  new,  and  mine  host 
hurried  us  off  to  our  belated  supper. 
At  length,  washed  and  fed,  we  strolled 
back  to  the  office  to  add  our  whiff  to 
the  smoke  cloud. 

Our  worthy  work  -  ever,  play  -  never 
folk,  who  look  askance  at  every  man 
that  loves  the  chase,  and  who  shake 
their  heads  and  call  hiin  a  lazy  Rip, 
would  have  opened  wide  their  eyes 
could  they  have  looked  around  that 
circle.  Those  eyes  of  theirs,  trained  in 
the  hard  school  of  business  experience, 
would  have  told  them  certainly  that 
here  were  indeed  no  lazy  non-producers. 
Be  it  in  aristocratic  England,  or  in 
classless  America,  the  fox-hunt  exerts  a 
strong  democratizing  influence. 

In  England  everybody  joins  in  the 
hunt ;  the  titled  folk  and  the  country 
squires,  the  learned  professions  and  the 
farmers'  men,  mounted  and  afoot,  all 
follow  the  hounds  as  best  they  may.  In 
Yankeeland,  too,there  come  together  un- 
der "  the  freemasonry  of  the  corduroy  " 
the  wealthy  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
the  farmer,  the  professional  man  and 
the  mechanic  ;  some  5'Oung,  some  old 
in  years,  but  the  oldest  as  young  in 
heart  and  as  ready  and  able  to  race  o'er 
hill  and  plain  with  the  baying  pack  as 
any  of  the  boys.  Every  man  gathered 
about  that  room  was  a  producer,  and 
his  products,  be  they  of  brain  or  hand, 
are  the  better  for  his  love  of  the  chase. 

He  who  loves  a  dog  is  sure  to  love 
his  neighbor,  and  it  is  the  admiration 
for  the  splendid  animal  and  the  glories 
of  the  outdoor  sights  and  sounds  that 
lead  these  men  afield.  The  love  of  the 
chase,  like  the  martial  spirit,  is  the  out- 
cropping of  seeds  sown  in  long  past 
ages  of  sanguinary  strife  ;  but  civiliza- 
tion has  exerted  its  influence  slowl}'  and 
surely,  until  to-day  there  are  many  men, 
the  most  ardent  of  hunters,  who  never 
carry  a  gun.  It  is  in  the  hunting  and 
all  that  it  brings  to  feed  the  finer  human 
senses,  and  not  in  the  killing,  which  is 


the  animal  within  us,  that  the  enjoy- 
ment lies.  Even  when  out  for  fur, 
every  man  in  the  hunt  cannot  kill  a  fox, 
and  yet  there  will  not  be  one  to  grum- 
ble because  he  returns  peltless  at  night 
after  a  hard  day's  run. 

If  this  is  not  so,  why  should  the  fox 
be  esteemed  as  one  of  man's  favorite 
quarries  ?  Old  deer-hunters  have  told 
me  that  they  would  gladly  travel  a 
hundred  miles  with  their  dogs  for  the 
sake  of  a  run  after  reynard,  even  when 
deer  were  plenty  in  their  own  locality. 
One  reason  for  this  is,  no  doubt,  that 
inan  ever  respects  a  worthy  adversary, 
and  the  fox  puts  both  men  and  dogs  to 
their  best  to  circumvent  his  cunning. 

Field  trials  for  game-dogs  are  no  new 
thing,but  such  contests  for  foxhounds  are 
distinctly  an  American  institution,  and 
the  Brunswick  Fur  Club  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  initiator.  In  England  a 
foxhound  is  a  foxhound,  but  in  America 
there  are  foxhounds  and  foxhounds,  and 
almost  every  section  where  the  sport 
has  a  stronghold  boasts  its  special  strain. 
In  New  England,  however,  are  to  be 
found  the  greatest  variety  of  types,  not 
all  natives,  to  be  sure,  but  fast  becoming 
naturalized;  and  the  enthusiasts  are  in- 
tent on  producing  still  other  types,  in 
the  hope  of  evolving  the  perfect  hound. 

There  can  be  no  harder  hunting 
countr)^  than  that  of  New  England,  and 
the  dog  that  is  accepted  as  good  there, 
must  be  so  in  truth. 

For  some  time  the  Southern  breeders 
watched  with  interest  the  doings  of 
the  Yankee  club,  and  three  years  ago 
the  Kentuckians  became  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  they  should  do  like- 
wise, and  formed  forthwith  the  National 
Fox  Hunters'  Association.  Last  year 
the  Dixie  Red  Fox  Club,  of  Alabama, 
announced  its  first  "  annual  hound 
trials."  Should  they  continue  their 
w^ork,  the  Southern  dog,  already  a  very 
superior  animal,  must  certainly  develop 
into  a  veritable  paragon. 

The  development  of  the  hound  in 
New  England  makes  an  interesting 
stor)^,  which  can  be  briefly  told.  It  all 
dates  from  the  formation  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Fur  Club,  which  was  brought 
about  late  in  the  winter  of  1887-88  by 
several  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  hunting  together 
yearly  at  Great  Island,  near  Brunswick, 
on  the  Maine  coast. 
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The  original  plan  was  for  a  hunting 
\  club,  but  at  the  time  of  organization  it 
was  proposed  that  the  club  should  de- 
vote its  energies  chiefly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hound  type,  and  this  met 
with  hearty  approval.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  inaugurate  annual  field- 
trials,  which  should  be  open  to  the 
world,  as  the  best  means  to  achieve  this 
end;  and  in  the  fall  of  1888  the  first 
event  ever  opened  to  foxhounds  was 
held  at  Albany  Hills,  in  Maine. 

Brunswick  originally  furnished  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  membership 
and  gave  to  the  club  its  name,  but  since 
that  time,  as  the  field  of  the  club's  work 
has  shifted  little  by  little,  members  have 
come  in  from  other  localities  until  the 
name  has  lost  its  significance. 

The  first  trials  resulted  chiefly  in  fur- 
nishing valuable  experience  in  the  con- 
duct of  such  events  and  in  awakening  a 
greater  interest  in  fox-hunters  outside 
of  the  New  England  States,  so  much  so 
that  before  another  year  came  round 
the  American  Field,  of  Chicago,  pre- 
sented the  club  with  a  silver  cup  to  go 
each  year  to  the  best  all-round  dog  in 
the  pack.  This  prompted  the  club  to 
give  a  silver  medal  to  the  same  dog  ; 
and  later  special  medals  were  given  by 
members  for  the  dogs  excelling  in  hunt- 
ing, trailing,  endurance  and  speed.  Last 
year  Mr.  R.  D.  Perry,  master  of  the 
hounds,  seeing  the  need  of  encouraging 
excellence  among  the  puppy  class,  gave 
a  silver  cup  to  the  Derby  champion. 

But  eight  years  have  elapsed  since 
field  -  trials  for  foxhounds  were  inau- 
gurated, but  through  their  influence 
there  has  been  brought  about  in  this 
short  time  a  complete  revolution  in 
hounds  and  hunting  in  New  England. 
The  trials  did,  in  short,  what  the  club 
hoped  for  at  the  outset — they  developed 
a  better  type  of  dog,  a  speedier  animal 
capable  of  giving  greater  sport. 

At  the  first  trials  all  the  dogs  entered 
were,  with  a  single  exception,  the  native 
hounds  of  the  day.  This  exception  was 
a  representative  of  the  Byron  strain 
from  North  Carolina.  The  progressive 
element  of  the  club  saw  that  there  was 
great  need  of  improvement,  but  they 
had  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  out- 
side hunters  who  held  to  the  old  native 
type  of  hound  as  the  one  best  adapted 
to  the  New  England  country.  These 
men  admitted  that  the  native  dog  was 
ponderous  and  slow,  but  claimed,  and 


with  some  truth,  that,  for  shooting  a  fox 
ahead  of,  he  was  better  than  the  faster 
dog. 

Still  the  club  set  its  standard  on  high 
and  held  firmly  to  its  purpose,  and  the 
next  year  Mr.  R.  D.  Perry  brought  to 
the  meet  four  dogs  which  he  had  pur- 
chased in  the  South,  representing  the 
Avent  strain  of  Georgia,  and  the  Wild 
Goose  of  Tennessee.  His  Avent  dog 
Clinker  was  only  a  puppy  then,  but  his 
work  in  the  field  was  a  revelation  to  the 
owners  of  the  native  dogs,  which  were 
mostly  left  far  behind. 

A  native  and  English  cross,  Joe  For- 
ester, owned  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Heffenger, 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  won  the  cup  that 
year,  but  the  following  season  Clinker 
led  the  lists  with  a  wild-goose  hound 
second.  Still  the  club  was  not  satisfied, 
and  several  members  joined  hands  and 
bought  some  dogs  of  the  July  strain  of 
Georgia,  a  long  and  rangy  animal  des- 
cended from  a  lot  of  Irish  hounds  im- 
ported at  Baltimore  about  181 2.  These 
dogs  proved  speedy  and  strong  in  fox 
sense,  but  seemed  to  lack  endurance. 

At  this  time  also  the  first  Kentucky 
dogs  were  introduced  into  New  Eng- 
land, Mr.  N.  Q.  Pope,  of  Poland,  Me., 
and  Mr.  O.  F.  Joslin,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  F. 
Kinney,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  being  the 
importers.  They  bought  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  dogs,  and  Mr.  Pope's  Clay 
proved  the  winner  of  the  trials  held  that 
year,  1892,  at  Ossipee,  N.  H.  Clay  was 
what  is  known  as  a  Maupin-Robinson 
cross.  The  July  strain  still  held  the 
palm  for  speed,  and  a  half- Buckfield, 
half  -  Byron  hound  won  the  endurance 
medal.  That  exhibition  convinced  all 
progressive  hunters  that  the  old-timers 
were  outclassed,  and  the  call  thence- 
forth was  for  Kentucky  dogs,  as  showing 
the  best  combination  of  speed  and  en- 
durance. 

Where  the  law  of  unnatural  selection 
is  employed,  as  in  Kentucky,  where  un- 
less a  puppy  shows  marked  all-around 
ability  he  is  shot  in  his  tracks,  some- 
thing phenomenal  should  at  length 
evolve.  To-day  the  club's  pack  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  Southern  strains  with  Ken- 
tucky in  the  lead  ;  and  the  old  native 
dogs  are  seldom  seen  except  at  the 
winter  hunts,  where  they  may  plod 
around  on  their  own  hook  and  not  be 
forced  into  competition  with  the  faster 
dogs  from  the  blue  grass  country.  The 
trials   of  1893  and    1894   were   won   by 
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RESOLUTION. 
Owned  by  Mr.  H.  A.  P.  Smith,  Digby,  N.  S. 

Maupin-Robinson  hounds  owned  by  Mr. 
Kinney  and  Mr.  Pope  ;  and  in  the  last 
two  years  still  another  strain  from  Ken- 
tucky, bred  by  the  famous  Walkers, 
came  to  the  front. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  the  Ports- 
mouth coterie  of  the  club  is  now  devot- 
ing its  attention  to  a  new  line,  with 
w^hich  it  hopes  to  astonish  the  field  an- 
other year.  The  Walker  dogs  are  pro- 
duced from  a  cross  on  the  celebrated 
Eggleston  Kennels,  of  Scotland,  repre- 
sented in  this  country  by  the  hound 
Imported  Strive.  The  Portsmouth  gen- 
tlemen have  produced  a  cross  on  the 


Duke  of  Rutland's  Belvoir  Kennels,  the 
best  in  England,  through  its  American 
representative  Champion  Songster.  Dr. 
HefEenger  has  a  couple  of  each  of  these 
crosses,  which  he  is  trying  side  by  side, 
and  fox-hunters  await  the  result  with 
eagerness. 

It  is  by  this  experimenting  that  the 
American  foxhound  type  has  become 
so  complex.  In  England  one  hears  of 
Irish  and  English  hounds,  but  they 
scarcely  differ  ;  and  one  occasionally 
meets  with  the  Llangibby  strain  of 
Welsh  hound,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Law- 
rence, who,  by  the  way,  is  the  oldest 
master  of  foxhounds  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  dogs  differ  from 
other  English  types  in  coat,  their  hair 
being  long  and  wiry,  not  quite  so  long 
as  that  of  a  Scotch  deerhound  or  that  of 
a  Russian  wolfhound,  but  yet  distinctly' 
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FLASH. 
Owned  by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Hagan,  Louisville  Ky. 


JOE    FORESTER. 
Owned  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Heffenger,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

shaggy.  They  are  not  common,  even 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  are 
almost  never  seen  in  this  country. 

I  take  occasion  to  speak  of  them  here 
because  of  the  fact  that  one  of  these 
dogs.  Marquis,  owned  by  Mr.  Noel  E. 
Money,  of  New  Jersey,  captured  the 
endurance  medal  at  Barre  during  the 
last  trials,  and  proved  himself  gener- 
ally worthy;  and  this  recalls  an  incident 
connected  with  the  value  of  these 
Welsh  dogs  which  occurred  not  long 
ago.  A  dog-fancier  wishing  to  pur- 
chase a  hound  of  this  type,  wrote  to  a 
gentleman  who  owned  some,  saying 
that  as  he  recognized  their  rarity,  he 
was  prepared  to  make  an  excep- 
tional offer  for  one,  and  thereupon  pro- 
posed to  exchange  an  autoharp,  a  dish- 
washing machine  or  a  bull  pup. 

Although   some    English    dogs   have 
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done  well  in  this  country,  they  have 
been  discarded  here  as  a  pure  strain, 
except  by  a  few  Eastern  clubs,  which 
follow  the  old-country  fashion  of  riding 
to  the  hounds,  the  argument  against 
them  being  that  they  are  too  heavy  for 
our  hunting  country.  In  most  parts 
of  England  the  fox  seldom  quits  grass 
when  running,  and  this  trait  develops 
quite  a  different  type  of  hound  from 
that  in  use  over  our  rough  hills;  and  yet 
it  is  the  blood  of  the  English  dog  which 
gives  to  our  best  American  hounds 
their  bottom. 

The  American  fox-hunter  is  not  con- 
tent to  let  the  complexity  of  his  hound- 
type  remain,  and  two  years  ago  some  of 
the  leading  breeders  of  the  country  met 
to  deliberate  upon  a  standard.  They 
finally  adopted  what  to  them  seemed  to 
embody  the  characteristics  of  the  ideal 
foxhound  for  this  country  as  far  as  out- 
ward appearances  are  concerned — a  con- 
formation  which  should  by  nature  go 


DAN. 
Owned  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Joslin,  Oxford,  Mass. 

hand  in  hand  with  those  other  requisites 
of  speed,  endurance  and  fox  sense.  Their 
decision  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
hunters  of  the  country,  and  their  stand- 
ard became  the  guide  of  all  bench- 
show  judges.  Some  of  the  chief  feat- 
ures may  be  summed  up  here. 

Fox  sense,  the  hunting  instinct,  is  born 
in  every  hound  of  whatever  outward 
conformation,  but  it  must  be  backed 
chiefly  by  bone  and  muscle  if  he  is  to 
make  good  use  of  that  inheritance.  Feet 
and  legs  are  therefore  the  prime  points 
in  bench- judging  and  score  the  highest, 
twenty  per  cent.  The  legs  should  be 
straight  and  placed  squarely  under  the 
shoulder,  and  have  plenty  of  bone  with- 
out being  clumsy.  The  feet  should  be 
round,  not  too  large,  toes  well-knuckled, 
close  and  compact,  with  strong  nails  and 


WELSH    HOUND. 
Owned  by  Mr.  Noel  E.  Money,  Oakland,  N.  J. 

a  thick,  tough  pad.  The  head  is  next 
in  importance  and  should  be  of  medium 
size  with  proportionate  inuzzle,  the  skull 
rounded  with  a  slight  peak — profile  line 
nearly  straight — and  sufficient  stop  to 
give  symmetry  to  the  head.  The  ears- 
should  reach  within  an  inch  of  the 
muzzle  end  when  pulled  forward,  and 
should  be  thin,  soft  in  coat,  low-set  and 
closely  pendent.  Eyes  should  be  soft, 
brown,  and  of  medium  size. 

The  shoulders,  chest  and  back  ribs, 
back  and  loins,  hindquarters  and  lower 
thighs  come  next.  For  these  are  de- 
manded well-sloped  shoulders,  muscular 
but  not  too  broad,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  give  leverage  and  power. 
Chest  deep  enough  to  give  good  lung 
space,  but  narrower  in  proportion  to 
depth  than  in  the  English  hound.  The 
back  and  loin,  a  very  important  point, 
should  be  broad,  short  and  strong,  and 
possessed  of  a  slight  arch,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  .chief  centers  of  speed. 
Hindquarters    and    lower    thighs    well 


SIM. 
Owned  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Joslin,  Oxford,  Mass. 
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muscled  and  very  strong-.  Throatiness 
is  undesirable  ;  elbows  should  turn 
neither  in  nor  out.  The  coat  should  be 
coarse  and  rough  for  protection,  but  not 
wiry  or  shaggy,  and  in  color  the  black, 
white  and  tan  are  preferable  as  being 
most  easily  distinguishable  at  long  range 
and  against  any  kind  of  background, 
either  bare  ground  or  snow.  For  height 
the  standard  is  from  twenty- one  to 
twenty- three  and  one-half  inches,  and  for 
weight  from  fifty  to  fifty-seven  pounds. 
This  is  the  American  foxhound. 

Flash,  the  all-age  winner  of  1896  at 
■Barre,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 
beautifully  level  hound,  built  for  great 
speed  and.  endurance,  and  one  of  the 
best  types  of  the  modern  English  cross 
(Walker  strain).  Her  rich  black  and 
tan  marking's  are  American,  but  her 
clean  physical  levelness  comes  from  her 
English  ancestry. 

In  Kentucky,  the  hunters  almost  in- 
variably ride  to  the  hounds  as  their 
country  favors  it,  but  the  Yankee  fox- 
hunter  does  his  work  in  quite  an  origi- 
nal way.  If  he  is  successful  he  must 
be  accredited  with  having  combined  in 
himself  something  of  the  fleetness  and 
endurance  of  the  hound,  and  the  crafti- 
ness of  the  fox,  with  his  native  hearing 
and  sight  trained  to  a  nicety,  and  what- 
ever of  military  strategy  he  may  have 
inherited  through  the  ages.  To  be  a 
competent  field  judge  of  foxhounds  a 
man  must  possess  all  these  powers.  It 
is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  judge 
a  bird-dog  which  is  always  within  sight 
or  call,  but  the  foxhound  must  be 
followed  over  the  roughest  country  and 
across  broad  areas.  The  Yankee  never 
need  hope  to  make  his  style  of  fox- 
hunting a  fashionable  rival  of  the  Eng- 
lish method.  A  man  to  endure  the 
rigors  of  a  chase  afoot  must  be  a  hunts- 
man born. 

It  is  sometimes  a  more  difficult  matter 
to  locate  a  good  country  for  these  field- 
trials  than  one  would  at  first  suppose. 
Foxes  are  of  course  a  prerequisite,  they 
are  readily  located  almost  anywhere  ten 
miles  outside  of  the  largest  cities  ;  but 
chiefly  the  ground  must  lie  so  that  the 
judges  may  have  some  fair  views  of  the 
hounds  as  they  run,  and  if  its  character 
will  admit  of  riding  so  much  the  better. 
After  trying  five  localities  in  three 
States  the  club  finally  has  settled  upon 
Barre  as  the  best  ground  for  its  trials. 
It  is  a  high  country  of  rolling  hills,  which 


afford  numerous  fine  runways  for  the 
foxes ;  woodland  and  swamp  enough 
to  give  character  to  the  landscape  and 
to  make  the  chase  the  more  exciting ; 
plenty  of  open  fields  and  pasture  lands 
with  long  ranges  of  vision  across  coun- 
try from  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  swell- 
ing hills ;  and  just  enough  ledge  and 
stone  wall  to  afford  the  dogs  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  what  they  can  do  on 
a  "fault."  Much  of  the  ground  is  rid- 
able, and  is  conveniently  bounded  and 
cross-sectioned  by  roads,  which  are  a 
great  help  to  the  mounted  judges.  An- 
other strong  point  in  its  favor  is  that  it 
is  not  a  sheep  country.  Fox-hunters  find 
that  sheep  districts  furnish  too  expen- 
sive hunting. 

And  so  we  had  come  to  Barre  in  the 
second  year  of  the  trials  there.  That 
ancient  maxim  of  "  early  to  bed,  and 
early  to  rise,"  is  kept  sacred  by  hunts- 
men, and  the  last  pipe  was  finished  and 
the  last  story  told  before  it  was  yet  nine 
o'clock.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had  but 
just  closed  our  eyes  when  a  violent 
assault  upon  the  door  brought  us  up 
all  standing  in  the  cold  and  the  dark  ; 
and  before  either  had  time  to  challenge 
this  rough  intrusion  a  voice  announced  : 
"  Five  o'clock,  gentlemen ;  breakfast  at 
half  -  past,"  and  then  there  echoed 
through  the  passage  the  long-drawn  bay 
of  a  horn.  Hurriedly  we  donned  our 
duds  and  joined  the  clattering  proces- 
sion of  heavy  boots  down  the  stairs  to 
the  lamp-lit  breakfast-room. 

The  great  full  moon,  just  past  its 
priine,  hung  low  upon  the  western  hills 
and  a  faint  rose  light  flowed  through 
the  eastern  sky  as  the  column  of  gray 
and  browm-clad  huntsmen  tramped  out 
through  the  quiet  village  street.  An 
Englishman  accustomed  to  follow  the 
packs  of  his  native  land  would  doubtless 
regard  this  start  as  a  trifle  tame.  There 
were  no  gay  red  coats,  no  ladies  bright 
and  fair,  no  array  of  led  mounts  and 
liveried  lackeys,  no  concourse  of  spec- 
tators and  stylish  turnouts,  in  short  the 
smartness  of  a  modern  English  meet 
was  wholly  lacking,  though  the  men 
of  the  old  country  in  the  last  century 
often  started  out  ere  daylight. 

But  if  the  costumes  of  dead  -  leaf 
colored  canvas  and  shimmery  cordu- 
roys, slouched  hats,  knickerbockers  and 
thick-soled  boots  savored  strongly  of 
the  practical  side,  like  a  soldier's  cam- 
paign dress,  they   were   not   unpictur- 
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esque;  and  the  spirited  Kentucky  horses 
of  the  mounted  judges  and  one  or  two 
g'uests  lent  a  graceful  touch  to  the 
scene.  The  hounds  in  leash,  a  score  or 
more,  tugged  and  whined  in  their  eager- 
ness to  be  loosed,  and  kept  their  han- 
dlers up  to  a  good  smart  pace,  not  dis- 
agreeable in  the  frost}^  air. 

A  mile  out  upon  the  farms  the  master 
of  the  hounds  called  a  halt  in  a  field  of 
corn  stubble,  and  men  and  dogs  re- 
sponded to  the  signal  to  line  up  for  the 
start.  There  was  a  brief  period  of 
jumping  and  crying  dogs,  and  then  with 
a  final  blast  upon  the  master's  horn  the 
restless  hounds  were  slipped,  to  bound 
away  with  tails  in  air,  ears  flapping, 
tongues  merrily  going,  off  across  the 
field,  all  in  a  pack.  Over  a  wall  the 
tails  disappeared,  and  of  a  sudden  the 
character  of  the  baying  changed  from 
the  noisy  yapping  of  a  lot  of  playful 
puppies  to  the  persistent  chopping  of 
the  driving  hound — the  fox  was  up. 

"  A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly." 

As  crazy  as  their  dogs  the  men  started 
in  pursuit,  and  almost  as  airily  they 
leaped  the  wall  and  plunged  into  the 
pines. 

Listen  a  moment  now.  The  dogs 
have  changed  direction  by  the  left  flank, 
and  are  driving  in  earnest,  straight  for 
the  big  swamp  just  down  the  slope. 
We  swing  them,  make  a  short  cut 
through  a  bit  of  brush,  that  slashes  us 
right  and  left  as  we  dash  through,  and 
emerge  upon  a  pasture  clearing,  lead- 
ing down  to  the  thick  swamp,  just  in 
time  to  witness  a  short  but  pretty 
"  sight  chase."  The  dogs  have  seen  the 
fox,  that  is  now  but  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  ahead,  and  the  leaders  have  ceased 
their  tonguing  to  course  him  down  for  a 
kill,  while  the  rest  of  the  pack,  like  a 
military  band,  furnish  the  music  and 
run  by  scent. 

It  is  but  three  hundred  yards  to  the 
swamp,  and  the  hounds  exerting  their 
utmost  powers  close  in  so  rapidly  that 
»  we  are  rooted  in  our  tracks,  breathlessly 
awaiting  what  seems  the  inevitable  and 
speedy  death  of  their  quarry.  They 
have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  slope, 
the  fox  is  within  thirty  feet  of  those 
snapping  jaws,  but  nature  opens  for 
him  an  asylum  just  in  the  nick  of  time  ; 
he  jumps  into  the  swamp  and  eludes 
the  dogs  in  the  thick  cover.     It  was  a 


pretty  chase,  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
right  glad  for  reynard's  escape.  The 
hunt  is  still  on  ;  we  plunge  down  the  hill 
in  hot  pursuit  and  dash  recklesslv  into 
the  woods  and  water  of  the  swamp. 

An  exultant  shout  goes  up  from  those 
in  rubber  boots  as  they  hear  the  mut- 
tering protests  of  their  brothers  in  leath- 
ern foot-gear.  It  would  be  better  were 
we  hardy  enough  to  adopt  the  example 
of  a  noted  English  otter-hunter,  who  in- 
variably takes  a  header  in  the  first  pool 
he  comes  to  in  a  morning's  hunt,  and  so 
heroically  overcomes  the  dread  of  a  wet- 
ting once  and  for  all.  We,  however, 
stick  at  a  wetting  during  the  very  first 
send-off,  although  we  realize  that  once  in 
and  well  soaked,  upland  and  swamp  are 
both  the  same  for  the  balance  of  the  day. 

Courageously  we  splash  on  almost  to 
the  other  side,  when  we  realize  that  the 
hounds  are  coming  nearer,  and  halt 
again  to  catch  our  breath  and  listen. 
A  veteran  at  our  side  announces  that 
the  fox  is  circling  back  across  the  lower 
end  of  the  swamp,  to  the  left,  so  back  we 
go  kerslosh-kersplash  for  another  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  and  come  out  upon  dry 
land  once  more,  well  winded. 

Now  the  hounds  are  racing  for  the 
high  land  on  the  far  side  of  the  swamp 
again.  We  wish  that  we  had  staid  over 
there,  but  this  time  decide  to  scout 
around,  and  away  we  race  in  the  wake 
of  the  inen  we  see  climbing  the  hill 
ahead.  With  the  blood  pounding  in  our 
ears  so  hard  that  we  can  hear  neither 
dogs  nor  men,  we  pull  up  on  the  brow 
of  the  ridge  beside  half  a  dozen  other 
hunters,  thrown  off  like  ourselves.  The 
men  are  thoroughly  scattered  now,  and 
the  swamp  was  the  cause  of  the  rout. 

From  this  crest  the  country  round 
about  lay  spread  out  like  a  map,  and, 
as  the  older  members  of  our  little  party 
suggested  that  this  was  probably  as 
good  a  "  stand  "  as  would  be  found  in  a 
day's  run,  we  decided  to  hold  our  ground 
and  wait  for  the  chase  to  come  round 
again.  A  light  wind  with  an  icy  edge 
had  sprung  up  out  of  the  northwest,  and 
all  hands  dropped  under  the  lee  of  an 
old  stone  wall,  where  the  sun  lay  warm. 
From  this  'nest  amid  the  frost-browned 
ferns  and  brakes  we  looked  out  across 
a  pine  wood  to  leeward  in  the  direction 
we  believed  the  dogs  to  have  gone,  and 
to  the  left  across  a  deep  and  brushy  run, 
and  on  to  another  rise  shaggy  with  bowl- 
ders and  ledges  in  profusion. 
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We  were  the  more  content  to  hold 
fast  here  when  we  descried,  over  on  the 
opposite  hill,  two  or  three  other  hunters 
hugging  up  under  a  great  rock,  and  also 
looking  intently  down  the  wind.  So 
we  stretched  ourselves  in  comfort  and 
smoked  and  chatted  merrily,  not  caring 
much  if  the  dogs  didn't  come  round 
again  before  afternoon. 

But  hark  !  there  they  come  again, 
two  or  three  miles  away,  but  driving 
and  coming  our  way.  Every  man  is  on 
his  feet  in  a  twinkling.  From  the  op- 
posite hillside  comes  musically  the  cry 
of  "  Ta-a-le-ho  !  "  and  through  the  glass 
we  see  our  neighbors  under  the  rock 
yonder  waving  down  the  valley.  They 
must  have  seen  the  fox  as  he  cut  across 
an  orchard,  which  is  concealed  from  us 
by  a  pine  belt.  We  can  hear  the  dogs 
coming,  and  their  music  grows  clearer 
each  minute  ;  and  then,  of  a  sudden, 
they  are  almost  lost  to  hearing. 

What  means  this  ?  A  veteran  vent- 
ures the  explanation  that  the  dogs  have 
plunged  into  some  deep  vale  and  thrown 
a  hill  between  us  and  them,  which  ob- 
structs the  sound.  Next  minute  my  arm 
is  gripped  by  this  same  old  chap  and  I 
almost  shriek  with  the  pain  of  it,  but 
restrain  myself,  as  at  that  instant  I  clap 
eyes  upon  the  fox  loping  toward  us,  all 
unconscious  of   our   presence.      It  is  a 


great  surprise  to  us  all,  for  he  has  ap- 
peared from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and 
is  now  running  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  dogs,  and  about  a  mile  up  wind, 
from  them. 

He  comes  along  at  an  easy  pace,  with 
his  great  brush  flying  gayly,  hugging  a 
stone  wall  which  bounds  our  pasture 
side  and  the  woods  below.  Not  a  man 
moves  a  muscle.  We  scarcely  dare  to 
breathe.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  comes 
up  the  rising  ground  now,  and  his  gait 
falls  into  an  easy  trot.  Now  he  is  near 
enough  to  show  his  e3^es,  and  they  cer- 
tainly give  no  token  of  alarm.  He  is  in 
perfect  trim,  and  we  begin  to  doubt  his 
being  the  fox  the  dogs  have  been  run- 
ning these  two  hours,  and  to  regard  him 
as  a  "  stray  "  roused  from  his  morning 
nap  by  the  fearsome  noise,  and  moving 
off  for  quieter  scenes. 

But  now  the  baying  bursts  on  us 
afresh  from  the  far  side  of  the  little 
wood,  and  reynard  pricks  up  his  ears 
and  his  heels,  passes  us  within  a  hun- 
dred yards,  and  disappears  in  the  cover 
of  the  run  below,  and  we  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  dogs. 

"There,  do  you  hear  that  chopper? 
That's  my  Zeph,  or  I'm  mistaken,"  ex- 
claims one  of  the  party.  "  I  knew  he'd 
be  in  the  hunt  all  right !  "  Then  the 
old  hands  begin  to  recognize  first  one 
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dog  and  then  another  by  his  voice,  while 
the  tyros  listen,  inarveling-  at  this  won- 
derful exhibition  of  hunting-  lore.  The 
old  fox-hunter  cannot  only  recognize 
his  hound  from  afar  by  his  tonguing, 
but  he  can  also  determine  with  almost 
certain  accuracy  just  what  that  dog  is 
up  to,  whether  the  trail  is  old  or  new, 
whether  the  dogs  have  overrun  in  their 
mad  career,  and  what  dog  of  all  the 
pack  is  first  to  pick  up  the  scent  again. 

Here  they  come  now  over  the  wall, 
raising  a  whirlwind  amid  the  dead 
leaves  as  they  tear  along  beneath  the 
wall ;  and  sure  enough,  Zeph,  as  we 
recognize  him  by  the  great  red  B 
painted  on  his  flank,  is  with  the  van.  We 
count  them.  Only  eight.  Where  are  the 
other  twelve  that  started  with  the  pack  ? 
Were  they  thrown  off  from  the  first 
scent,  or  were  these  dogs  the  ones  to 
start  a  new  fox  ?  The  smart  condition 
of  the  fox  these  dogs  are  driving  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  latter  is 
the  case.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
impossible  to  hold  the  pack  to- 
gether in  this  style  of  hunting, 
for  no  whipper-in  could  keep 
pace  with  the  hounds  afoot,  and 
so  the  pack  becomes  split  oft- 
times. 

This  is  unfortunate  inasmuch 
as  it  interferes  with  a  thorough 
trial  of  the  pack,  hound  for 
hound,  all  day,  but  if  out  for  fun 
no  better  fun  could  be  invented 
than  results  from  a  scattered 
pack.  In  fact,  at  the  wnnter 
hunts  the  chase  is  designedly 
conducted  on  this  plan,  a  few 
dogs  being  put  down  at  a  time, 
each  group  of  hounds  starting 
its  own  fox,  with  the  result  that 
in  an  hour's  time  the  country 
seems  alive  with  flying  foxes 
and  baying  hounds  and  the  hunt 
is  burning  hot  on  every  hand. 

As  the  hounds  plunge  into 
the  brush,  heading  for  the  other 
hill,  we  turn  our  glasses  in  that 
direction  just  in  tiine  to  witness 
another  phase  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  chase.  The  huntsmen 
across  the  valley  have  clambered 
atop  of  their  bowlder  to  get  a 
more  commanding  view  of  the 
approaching  race.  We  fling  back 
to  them  the  warning  hail  of 
"  Tally-ho,"  and  signal  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  had  seen  the 


fox  and  hounds  disappear,  and  in  this 
line  they  turn  their  gaze.  But  the  fox 
has  turned  to  leeward  in  the  brush,  and 
as  he  takes  the  hill,  works  across  the 
wind  again.  In  this  way  he  comes  upon 
the  two  watchers  unseen  by  them,  and 
passes  under  their  very  noses,  around 
their  citadel.  The  hounds,  however,  ad- 
vertise their  progress  with  a  warning 
tongue  ;  and  as  they  emerge  froin  the 
cover  and  trace  the  fox's  course,  thread- 
ing among  the  bowlders  and  into  the 
very  face  and  eyes  of  the  hunters,  the 
latter  realize  the  situation,  and  send 
forth  a  yell  of  disgust  as  the  dogs  go 
out  of  sight  and  sound  over  the  crest. 

But  the  fun  is  not  over  yet.  It  is 
like  a  variety  show,  and  another  set 
comes  on  "to  do  their  turn."  Far  out 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  opposite  hill  some 
one  has  spied  a  fox  nimbly  skipping 
along  a  wall.  The  glasses  show  him  to 
be  an  old  dog  fox,  evidently  well  used 
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up,  for  his  tongue  is  out,  and  fully  aware 
that  he  must  now  resort  to  all  the  craft- 
iness which  he  has  learned  in  a  life  of 
oft-repeated  chases  across  these  hills. 


A    TYPE    OF   THE    PAST. 

Faintly  now  we  hear  the  other  pack, 
far  behind  their  quarry  (a  quarter  of  an 
hiour  behind,  so  the  old  hunters  tell  us). 
The  fox  is  not  helping-  to  reduce  this 
distance  any.  He  runs  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  along  the  wall,  skips  off  upon 
a  broad  ledge,  jumps  to  another  rock, 
then  to  another  ;  and  so  for  fully  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  we  see  him  playing  his 
wily  trick,  scarce  touching  foot  to  earth. 
We  fancy  we  see  him  smile  at  his  own 
cunning.  He  has  played  well  his  part 
and  now  is  gone  from  sight,  and  we  must 
watch  for  the  dogs. 

Again  the  veterans  prove  the  wisdom 
of  their  prophecy  when  the  dogs  emerge 
from  the  cover  just  fifteen  minutes  be- 
hiind  the  fox.  There  are  five  of  them 
and  their  tongues  are  going  wildly  on 
the  burning  scent.  Gracefully  they  fly 
the  wall  almost  in  a  bunch,  but  where 


is  their  music  now  ?  They  have  struck 
the  "fault"  where  the  fox  took  to  the 
wall.  In  two  minutes  they  have  scat- 
tered over  a  two- acre  lot,  each  scouting 
earnestly  for  the  lost  scent. 
They  take  the  back  track  to 
the  wall,  run  up  and  down  and 
circle  about,  working  hard, 
each  dog  jealous  lest  another 
should  be  first  to  catch  the 
trail.  Stevenson  has  said  that  a 
dog's  chief  quality  is  his  vanity, 
and  nowhere  is  this  so  distinctly 
shown  as  in  a  pack  of  hounds 
afield.  Ten  minutes  have  been 
already  wasted,  and  Brer  Fox 
has  likely  saved-his  bacon  again 
by  his  cleverness. 

Hello  !  What's  that  ?  There 
is  the  cry  of  a  driving  hound 
just  above  the  ledges  where 
the  fox  took  the  ground.  "But 
how  is  this  ?  There  are  six 
dogs  now,  and  the  glasses  turn 
on  the  leader,  who  is  in  full 
cry.  Well,  here  is  still  another 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  chase. 
The  leading  dog  is  our  old 
friend  Zeph,  who  so  lately 
passed  in  the  lead  with  the  other 
pack.  He  must  have  been 
thrown  off  somewhere  back  of 
the  hill,  and  in  wandering  round 
chanced  to  cross  the  track  of 
fox  number  two,  and  now  leads 
the  chase.  They,  too,  are  gone 
to  sight  and  sound  directly,  and 
all  hands  vote  to  take  a  snack  under  the 
lee  of  that  cozy,  sunny  wall. 

The  wind  was  rising  and  already  blew 
too  hard  to  let  one  hear  the  dogs  if  they 
fell  a  mile  to  leeward.  This  stand  hav- 
ing proved  so  good  a  one  no  one  cared  to 
leave,  so  we  lolled  in  the  sun,  munched 
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our  sandwiches,  smoked  and  listened  to 
the  old  fellows  mapping  out  just  how  the 
chase  had  progressed  during  the  day, 
how  the  pack  had  split  in  the  swamp, 
presumably  into  three,  and  what  dogs 
had  seemed  to  show  prize-winning  work. 
Little  we  thought  of  the  hour  till  the 
call  of  the  horns  came  floating  across  the 
fields  to  tell  us  that  it  was  two  o'clock 
»and  the  hunt  was  over  for  the  day. 

All  through  the  afternoon  men  and 
dogs  came  straggling  into  town  in  an- 
swer to  that  call,  but  at  supper-time  three 
hounds  were  still  away.  Later,  their 
owners  went  forth  in  the  moonlight  with 
their  horns  to  call.  One  melancholy 
yodler  they  discovered  and  brought  in  ; 
another  came  in  a  wagon  from  a  town 
to  the  north,  where  he  had  put  up  when 


night  set  in ;  and  next  morning  the 
telegraph  brought  tidings  of  the  third 
from  still  another  quarter. 

In  the  evening  the  judges,  whose  day  in 
the  field  had  not  been  one  of  the  glorious 
ease  that  we,  as  spectators,  had  enjoyed, 
gathered  in  quiet  council  to  compare 
their  notes  and  determine  what  dogs 
were  worthy  to  be  run  in  the  semi-final 
heat  next  day.  Thus  for  four  days  the 
men  follow  their  hounds,  some  few  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  the  majority 
to  gain  only  the  untold  joys  of  such 
glorious  autumn  days  spent  in  getting 
close  to  Nature  in  her  own  sweet  haunts, 
and  in  laying  up  hopes  for  better  luck 
when  another  year  shall  roll  around  and 
dogs  and  men  shall  meet  again  at  the 
winding-  of  the  horn. 


D 


A  WATeiR  ULYo 

ID  I  behold  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 

Part  the  cool  water  with  a  slender  hand  ? 
And  brought  she  for  her  loved  knight  errant's  sake 
Out  of  some  liquid  crypt  the  magic  brand  ? 

I  dreamed  it  was  the  Lady  of  the  Lake — 
I  did  but  dream  !     Again  I  looked,  and  knew 

The  water  lily,  white  as  winter's  flake, 

But  with  a  heart  all  gold  and  fragrant  dew. 


Edith  M.  Thomas. 
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'HE  hot  air  was 
shimmering  over 
the  asphalt 
streets  of  Wash- 
ington City,  on  the 
afternoon  that  PhiHp 
Bruce  and  I  set  out 
for  the  mountains. 
The  few  people  stir- 
ring abroad  sought  the  shady  side  of 
the  street  and  mopped  their  perspiring 
brows  with  languid  persistence;  but  the 
rapid  motion  of  our  wheels  stirred 
enough  air  to  make  life  tolerable.  As 
we  rode  out  past  the  rows  of  little 
shops,  our  wheels,  with  knapsacks  strap- 
ped under  the  diamond  frames,  and  the 
camera  on  Philip's  handle-bars,  attract- 
ed passing  glances. 

After  leaving  the  region  infested  by 
city  beer-wagons  and  grocery-carts,  the 
dust  was  no  longer  annoying,  and  the 
breeze  that  came  over  the  meadows  had 
a  clover  smell ;  the  suburban  railway 
had  ended,  we  were  past  that  wretched 
district  that  is  neither  city  nor  country, 
and  had  reached  the  real  bucolic,  where 
farmers  have  big  farms  and  broad 
wheat-fields.     But  alas  !  even  the  real 


bucolic  has  its  drawbacks  ;  for  here  the 
gentle  watch-dog  leads  an  active  life, 
pursuing  wheelmen  up  long  slopes. 

It  is  a  rolling  agricultural  country, 
with  snug  farmhouses,  and  corpulent, 
much-bepainted  barns,  and  now  and 
then  a  decent  church  on  the  hill-top. 
We  found  greater  comfort  in  the  well- 
kept  pike-road,  with  ridable  grades,  and 
lined  in  places  with  pleasant  shade 
trees.  But  there  were  sunny  stretches 
enough,  though  Philip  cheerfully  con- 
tended that  they  were  put  in  to  make 
us  appreciate  the  shade.  However, 
flying  shadows  soon  began  to  come 
over  the  clover-fields,  and  sometimes 
the  big,  billowy  clouds  were  like  great 
umbrellas,  that  very  effectually  shielded 
us  from  the  sun.  So  we  rode  on  at  a 
steady  reasonable  rate,  for  the  twenty 
pounds  of  plunder  strapped  on  Philip's 
wheel  made  him  content  to  adopt  my 
leisurel}'-,  bachelor  pace.  He  did  not 
even  growl  when  a  brisk  shower  came 
up  behind  and  sprinkled  us  before  we 
could  get  under  cover.  Indeed,  it  was 
a  grateful  summer  shower  that  splat- 
tered the  dust  on  the  road  and  dripped 
from   the   hay  stacked   near   the   shed 
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where  we  were  sheltered.  It  was  a 
shower  that  brought  a  cool  breeze  and 
those  pleasant  earthy  smells  that  come 
with  siunmer  rains. 

With  the  carelessness  of  youth,  Philip 
drew  deep  breaths  of  the  present  pleas- 
ure, and  railed  at  me  for  worrying  over 
the  possibility  of  having  to  go  supper- 
less  to  bed  and  getting  a  bad  cold  by 
sleeping  on  the  ground.  However,  the 
clouds  burst  and  a  flood  of  yellow  light 
filled  the  fields.  In  a  short  time  the 
roads  were  ridable,  and  we  got  under 
way,  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
could  keep  him  moving,  for  he  insisted 
on  stopping  on  every  hilltop  to  watch 
the  flaming  western  sky.  It  soon  grew 
dark,  indeed  so  dark  that  we  came  dan- 
gerously near  riding  by  the  little  town 
of  Laytonsville  without  seeing  it.  The 
possible  loss  of  supper  was  a  calamity 
that  even  my  poetic  chum  was  hungry 
enough  to  appreciate. 

A  restless  spirit  possessed  hiin  the 
next  morning,  for  he  cut  my  after- 
breakfast  pipe  short  and  went  skimming 
off  in  the  early  morning  freshness,  like 
a  sort  of  terrestrial  swallow.  The  dew 
was  on  the  grass  and  the  birds  were 
singing  their  matins — even  the  stolid 
plowboy  came  whistling  down  his  sec- 
ond furrow.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
some  of  the  abandon  of  youth  got  into 


my  bachelor  bones  ;  I  trailed  after 
Philip  with  such  reckless  dash  that  he 
declared  me  a  modern  bald-headed  imi- 
tation of  the  winged  god,  Mercury.  But 
the  rising  sun  soon  scattered  these  misty 
suggestions  of  skittishness,  and  left  me 
jogging  along  at  the  same  old  pace. 
Philip  waved  me  adieu  and  dropped 
over  the  rim  of  a  steep  hill.  I  saw  him 
disappear,  with  a  sigh  of  relief;  it  made 
me  hot  even  to  see  anybody  riding  so 
fast.  I  immediately  tumbled  off  my 
wheel  and  stretched  myself  out  in  the 
shade  by  a  roadside  brook,  whose  mon- 
otonous lullaby  would  have  put  me  to 
sleep  had  not  a  wandering  cow  poked 
her  moist  nose  against  my  hand. 

The  sun  was  blazing  out  fiercely  and 
the  misty  blue  sky  took  on  a  brassy 
whiteness  that  hurt  one's  eyes.  I  rode 
off  conscientiously,  but  it  is  all  like  a 
bad  dream,  a  weary  succession  of  high 
hills  and  deep  valleys,  with  a  green  spot 
now  and  then  where  one  might  souse 
his  head  in  a  wayside  spring,  and 
here  and  there  a  clustering  village  that 
offered  an  excuse  to  stop  and  rest.  It 
is  a  rich  agricultural  country  fairly  riot- 
ing in  fertility  ;  everything  seemed  to 
yield  its  increase,  the  great  barns  werf 
filled  to  bursting,  the  cattle  stood  abouv 
the  stables,  while  the  farmer's  children 
rushed  out  to  see  the  bicycle  pass. 
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Coming  suddenly  to  the  crest  of  a 
long  slope,  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
burst  upon  my  view.  Misty  and  blue  and 
stately,  they  stood  out  like  battlements 
against  the  west.  At  their  foot  lay  the 
town  of  Frederick,  diminished  by  dis- 
tance to  a  pigmy  size.  The  broad  sweep 
of  landscape  and  the  cooling  mount- 
ain breeze  made  my  hilltop  a  pleasant 
loafing-place.  I  started  down  the  long 
slope  at  last,  fondly  imagining  I  should 
coast  all  the  way  to  Frederick,  but  there 
were  a  series  of  choppy  hills  that  filled 
me  with  a  deep  disgust.  I  pedaled  on, 
melting  and  wondering  why  sane  people 
rode  bicycles  under  a  burning  sun. 

Further  down  the  road  a  sign  swung 
from  the  limb  of  a  willow-tree,  bearing 
the  rubicund  face  of  a  jolly  old  Dutch- 
man in  the  act  of  quaffing  an  enormous 
tankard  of  beer.  It  was  a  rambling  old 
tavern,  where  man  and  beast  could  find 
lodging  and  refreshment.  To  one  side 
close-growing  trees  inade  a  dense  shade, 
in  which  were  a  hammock  and  two  or 
three  tables.  The  hot  air  was  shimmer- 
ing over  the  long  white  road  as  1  turned 
into  this  cool  green  retreat.  I  had 
gotten  my  legs  comfortably  stretched 
under  one  of  the  tables,  and  leaned  back 
against  a  good  broad  tree,  when  a  buxom 
German  girl  in  along  white  apron  came 
up  smiling  to  get  my  order.  She  brought 
me  some  pretzels  and  a  stein  that  she 
said  her  mother  brought  from  the  father- 
land. Then  she  made  a  pretty  courtesy 
and  left  me  to  solid  comfort.  I  was  so 
loath  to  leave  my  shady  nook,  that  after 
having  disposed  of  the  Fraulein's  cheer, 
I  lounged  idly  into  the  hammock,  and 
quite  unconsciously  dozed  o£E.  I  must 
have  fallen  asleep,  for  I  was  awakened 
with  a  start  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell;  and 
found  the  Fraulein  standing  before  me 
smiling  and  asking,  half  in  German  and 
half  in  English,  if  I  wanted  to  eat  dinner. 

So  my  dinner  was  set  out  under  the 
overarching  trees;  a  German- Ainerican 
dinner,  of  which  I  have  reminiscences 
to  this  good  hour,  especially  of  the  fried 
chicken,  and  the  Fraulein's  stein,  whose 
contents  were  so  cold  that  the  dew 
gathered  on  its  fat  brown  sides  and  ran 
down  in  little  rivulets.  Afterward  of 
course  I  lounged  back  in  the  hammock 
and  smoked,  while  the  Fraulein  cleared 
away  the  dishes  and  answered  my  bad 
German  in  worse  English,  telling  me 
how  long  she  had  been  in  this  country 
and  naively  announcing  that   she  was 


going  to  marry  one  of  her  neighbors,  a. 
certain  Fritz  Buechel.  Then  I  -remem- 
ber dimly  seeing  through  a  vapor  of 
smoke  a  succession  of  Fraulein s  disap- 
pearing  down  an  alley  of  arching  trees. 
My  next  sensation  was  of  being  rudely 
shaken  and  of  beholding  the  irate  Philip 
before  me. 

*'  You  are  a  fine  fellow  to  sleep  here 
half  the  afternoon,  and  leave  me  to  ride 
back  ten  miles  to  find  whether  you  are 
living  or  not !  "  he  said. 

My  answer,  he  says,  was  to  yawn  in 
his  face,  and  I  could  hardly  be  induced  to- 
leave  my  shady  hammock.  We  started 
off,  however,  and  soon  crossed  through 
the  little  town  of  Frederick,  and  rode 
rapidly  along  a  beautiful  blue-limestone 
pike  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The 
road  fortunately  leads  over  a  pass,  so 
that  the  ascent  is  only  a  few  hundred 
feet.  We  toiled  up  ;  I  preferred  walking 
but  Philip  rode  most  of  the  way.  A 
magnificent  stretch  of  landscape  and 
a  coast  of  three  miles  and  a  half  were 
our  reward.  We  got  but  a  fleeting  im- 
pression of  the  pretty  little  town  of 
Jefferson  as  we  whisked  through,  but  the 
rushing  air  and  the  exhilarating  motion 
put  us  in  the  humor  to  enjoy  anything 
and  everything.  Down  and  down  we 
dropped  into  a  valley  that  seemed  bot- 
tomless. At  the  last  half-mile  the  road 
became  suddenly  steep,  and  we  could 
see  that  there  was  a  sharp  turn  in  it. 
Even  Philip  agreed  to  dismount  and. 
walk  down  as  neither  of  us  had  brakes'. 
Near  the  bottom  we  met  an  old  farmer. 

"  I  was  watching  ye,"  said  he.  "  Do 
you  see  that  rock  yonder  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  see  the  top -rail  off  that 
fence  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  see  that  house  beyond  there? " 

"Yes." 

"  Well  that's  where  he's  a-layin',  the 
last  feller  that  tried  to  ride  down  this 
hill.  I  was  jest  a-wonderin'  if  ye  wanted 
to  jine  him." 

It  took  about  fifteen  minutes  to  get 
into  that  valley,  but  over  an  hour  to 
get  out.  Beyond  it,  we  had  that  most 
delightful  experience  which  some  in- 
genious wheelman  has  called  "  riding 
the  waves."  The  fine  dirt  road  on 
which  we  were  traveling  led  over  a 
succession  of  short  hills,  the  down 
slopes  of  which  were  steep  enough  to 
carry   one   up    the   next    ascent.     Our 
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course  resembled  the  flight  of  the  rice- 
bird — a  succession  of  swooping  curves. 
It  was  delightful  to  pause  on  a  hilltop, 
■dash  down  the  slope,  rise  up  the  next 
hill  with  hardly  an  effort,  then  pause 
and  dash  down  again.  In  this  way  we 
reeled  off  fifteen  miles  in  little  less  than 
an  hour. 

But  "  riding  the  waves  "  ended  with  a 
descent  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
River  just  where  it  bursts  through  the 
mountains.  It  is  a  beautiful  stream, 
foaming  over  giant  boulders,  and  glis- 
tening in  the  beams  of  the  setting 
sun  that  slanted  through  the  mountain 
pass.  Beyond  were  other  mountains, 
rearing  their  bold  outlines  against  the 
sky.  In  the  foreground  of  all  this 
grandeur,  the  patient  mules,  driven 
tandem,  were  dragging  a  heavy  barge 
down  the  canal. 

Our  road  led  along  the  shelving  side 
•of  the  mountain,  high  above  the  river, 
and  soon  brought  into  view  the  historic 
Harper's  Ferry,  where  the  Potomac  and 
the  Monongahela  flow  together.  The 
two  rivers  burst  through  the  mountains 
and  mingle  their  bright  waters,  that  still 
fret  against  those  granite  cliffs.  We 
rode  on  over  the  railroad  bridge  and 
put  up  at  a  tavern,  just  across  from  the 
scene  of  John  Brown's  famous  raid. 
Here  we  discussed  a  good  supper,  and 
afterward  an  "  oldest  inhabitant  "  hap- 
pened along  and  gave  us  a  not  unenter- 
taining  account  of  the  famous  raider,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  we  went  to  bed. 

II. 

The  next  morning  we  climbed  the 
steep  mountain,  to  which  the  houses  of 
Harper's  Ferry  cluster  like  barnacles, 
and  made  our  way  out  on  what  is  called 
the  Valley  Turnpike  ;  though  the  orig- 
inal Valley  Pike  runs  from  Winchester 
to  Staunton,  and  this  is  merely  a  con- 
tinuation. It  is  a  beautiful  blue-lime- 
stone road,  hard  and  smooth  as  a  floor, 
leading  between  broad  fields  and  past 
pleasant  woodlands.  We  turned  off  the 
ten  miles  to  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  al- 
most before  we  knew  we  had  started. 
Here  we  found  a  place  of  wide,  shady 
lawns  and  comfortable-looking  houses, 
pervaded  with  an  atmosphere  of  snug, 
well-fed  respectability.  Its  chief  claims 
to  fame  are  as  the  home  of  the  Honor- 
able William  L.  Wilson,  and  the  place 
ivhere  John  Brown  was  hanged. 


We  rode  away  to  Berryville,  some 
fifteen  miles  to  the  southward,  passing 
through  a  beautiful  agricultural  coun- 
try, whose  gently  undulating  slopes 
were  covered  with  every  green  and 
growing  thing.  From  here  the  road 
led  us  on  toward  Winchester,  winding 
through  lowland,  the  dells  and  dingles, 
for  ten  of  the  most  altogether  pleasant 
miles  that  a  wheelman  may  ride  over. 

Winchester  is  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  fiercest  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
those  green  fields  between  which  lay 
our  approach  to  the  little  city  were 
time  and  again  torn  with  shot  and  shell 
and  covered  with  dead  bodies.  But  one 
is  struck  with  the  fact  that,  while  in 
Eastern  Virginia  the  scars  of  war  are 
still  discernible,  here  in  this  beautiful 
valley  every  trace  of  it  has  disappeared. 
Winchester  is  a  bustling  little  place  with 
a  prosperous  air  and  some  pretensions 
to  urban  beauty. 

It  was  early  on  a  summer's  morning 
that  we  left  Philip's  Winchester  friends 
and  started  out  on  the  famous  Valley 
Pike.  Mountains  to  the  right  of  us, 
mountains  to  the  left  of  us,  a  blue  sky 
overhead,  and  a  road  smooth  as  a  fioor 
underneath,  we  dashed  off  down  the 
valley  full  of  the  exhilaration  of  the 
morning,  feeling  sure  that  those  of  our 
fellow  men  not  on  wheels  missed  most 
of  the  pleasure  of  living. 

This  noted  highway  was  built  in 
1838-40  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ^500,000.  It 
extends  from  Winchester  to  Staunton, 
a  distance  of  ninety-two  miles  ;  the 
width  of  the  macadam  is  eighteen  feet, 
while  the  crushed  rock  is  ten  inches 
deep.  It  was  the  sole  connection  be- 
tween Tennessee  and  Southwestern 
Virginia  and  the  North  ;  and  before 
the  railroad  came,  a  continual  stream 
of  vehicles  poured  along  the  old  road, 
conspicuous  among  which  were  the 
mountain-chaises  and  the  stage-coaches. 
So  solidly  packed  is  this  road,  that  dur- 
ing the  war,  when  the  Confederates 
captured  some  seven  locomotives  and 
forty  freight-cars  at  Martinsburg,  they 
hauled  their  prizes  by  mules  over  it  for 
forty  miles.  It  is  said  that  even  the 
flanges  made  little  or  no  indentation  on 
the  hard,  surface  of  the  road. 

We  encountered  on  this  turnpike  a 
number  of  men  who,  even  more  than 
ourselves,  "  lived  on  the  road."  They 
were  the  repairing  gang,  whose  only 
habitation  is  in  two  vans  that  are  hauled 
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up  and  down  the  pike.  Their  bunks  are 
in  one  van,  and  they  eat  and  cook  in 
the  other.  Their  foreman,  a  very  in- 
telligent man,  informed  me  that  it  cost 
about  $6,500  a  year  to  keep  the  road  in 
repair.  The  men  do  their  own  work 
without  the  use  of  a  rock  crusher,  but 
they  seem  to  like  the  life.  Along-  this 
road,  too,  one  meets  all  manner  of  way- 
faring folks,  from  peddlers  and  organ- 
grinders  with  their  packs,  to  peripatetic 
parsons  and 
wandering 
wheelmen. 
Of  these  lat- 
ter we  met  a 
great  many 
t  r  ave  li  ng 
north  and 
traveling 
south,  some 
bound  for  the 
Natural 
Bridge  and 
some  for  Lu- 
ray  Cave,  and 
some,  like 
ourselves, 
bound  for 
nowhere  in 
particular, 
but  only  rid- 
ing because 
the  road  was 
good  and  the 
weather  fine. 
We  made 
good  time  in 
the  first  part 
of  the  morn- 
ing, but  af- 
ter passing 
the  old  town 
of  Strasburg 
the  road  ran 
along  a  fork 
of  the  She- 
nandoah Riv- 
er; Philip  got  the  swimming  fever,  and 
every  two  or  three  miles  discovered  a 
secluded  nook,  into  which  we  paddled 
like  two  truant  schoolboys.  The  cool 
water  was  altogether  pleasant,  and  re- 
freshed our  muscles  so  that  riding  was 
easy.  However  we  wasted  a  great  deal 
of  time,  but  this  was  one  thing  at  least 
of  which  we  had  enough  and  to  spare, 
so  it  did  not  matter.  Along  late  in  the 
afternoon,  we  got  into  the  Scotch- Irish 
part  of  the  valley,  as  old  Edinborough 
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town  and  a  country  seat  called  Montrose 
made  manifest.  Hereabouts  we  fell  in 
with  a  countryman,  of  whom  we  in- 
quired the  distance  to  Woodstock,  the 
next  town  of  any  size. 

"  I  dunno  exactly,"  said  he,  "  but  it  air 
twelve  mile  to  Ivanhoey." 

We  smiled  at  his  mispronunciation  of 
Ivanhoe,  and  rode  on.  A  mile  or  so  fur- 
ther on  we  came  to  a  long  slope,  on  the 
right  of  which  was  an  orchard  weighted 

down  with 
red  apples. 
Sitting  under 
a  tree  in  the 
high  grass 
was  a  young 
girl  in  a  big 
sunbonnet. 
She  had  ap- 
parently 
gathered  her 
apples  and 
was  sorting 
them.  Philip 
dismounted 
under  a  road- 
side elm  and 
waited  forme 
to  come  up. 

"  I-  am  go- 
ing to  ask 
her  the  dis- 
tance some- 
where," he 
sai  d,  "an  d 
perhaps  she 
will  give  us- 
an  apple  and 
incidentally  a 
peep  under 
her  sunbon- 
net." 

According- 
ly he  leaned 
over  the 
fence  and 
called  to  her, 
"  Mademoiselle,  can  you  tell  how  far  it 
is  to — Ivanhoey." 

She  answered,  "  The  distance  Well  I 
can  tell ;  you  have  ten  miles  to — goey." 
"  That's    a    palpable    hit,    Philip,"    I 
whispered  ;  "  you  had  better  go-ey." 

But  he  shook  his  head,  and  leaning 
over  the  fence  addressed  her  again  : 

"  But  if  the  lady  frown  not  on  it, 
And  let  me  linger — soon  a  sonnet 
On  the  grace  of  her  sunbonnet 
Will  flow-ey. 
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"  But  if  she  look  not  to  me, 
Nor  any  favor  show  me, 
Nor  ripe  red  apple  throw  me. 
Why  then  I'll  go-ey." 

"  I  cannot  match  that  wretched  dog- 
gerel," she  said,  rising.  "  The  trees  are 
full  of  apples  if  you  choose  to  climb 
the  fence  and  help  yourself.  But  it  is  a 
shame  to  stop  bad  poetry  with  good  ap- 
ples." With  this  tart  speech,  she  turned 
as  if  to  leave  the  place. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  fair  lady,"  called 
Philip,  a  little  nettled,  "but  I  do  not  ac- 
cept invitations  when  my  hostess  is  leav- 
ing home.     I'll  buy  my  apples." 

She  hesitated  and  flushed,  and  then 
started  toward  us,  when  suddenly  the 
handle  of  her  basket  broke  and  the  ap- 
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pies  rolled  out  on  the  ground.  Philip 
sprang  over  the  fence  and  picked  them 
up  for  her.  She  was  a  straight  lithe 
girl  with  clear-cut  regular  features. 

"I  must  apologize,"  said  Philip,  "for 
addressing  you  in  that  unceremonious 
fashion  ;  I  meant  no  impertinence." 

"  Well,  I  invited  it  by  answering  you 
in  rhyme,"  she  returned.  ''Won't  you 
come  to  the  house  and  meet  my  father?" 

''Why,  this  basket  is  too  heavy  for 
you  to  carry  ;  yes,  I  will."  And  the  next 
thing  I  knew  he  had  called  to  me  to 
take  the  wheels  around  through  the 
gate,  and  having  shouldered  her  basket 
was  disappearing  down  the  alleyed  or- 
chard-way. 

( To  be  continued.^ 
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FEW   years 
ago  kanga- 
roos were  so 
plentiful  and 
troublesome     i  n 
Queensland,   Au- 
stralia,   that    the 
Government  paid 
eighteen    cents 
per  pair  for  their 
scalps,  but  noth- 
ing for  the  skins, 
for   at    that  time 
the    hides     were 
practically  value- 
less.     A  pair   of 
ears   constituted  a   scalp. 

In  those  days  the  farmers,  called  se- 
lectors, were  compelled  by  necessity  to 
drive  high  staves  into  the  ground  so 
as  to  make  a  compact,  cat-proof  fence 
around  their  cleared  paddocks,  in  order 
that  the  destructive  animals  might  not 
get  through  to  consume  their  young 
corn  and  other  farm  produce. 


"  I've  stumped  every  tree  and  root 
out'r  that  clearing,  and  I'm  going  to 
put  a  wallaby  fence  down  that'll  turn 
'Old  Nick'  himself,"  said  Fallon  Bos- 
wick  to  his  neighbor,  "if  you  coves'll 
lend  me  a  hand  at  the  '  staking,'  "  as  he 
termed  the  fence  building.  "  Maybe  I 
can  do  you  a  turn  some  day,  and  give 
your  old  chestnut  bloke  a  square  feed 
in  the  bargain,"  he  remarked. 

"  Say,  Frank,"  his  friend  interrupted, 
"  we  coves  've  got  a  better  lay  on  than 
that." 

"  What's  better 'n  a  strong  wallaby 
fence  ? " 

"  A  kangaroo  drive.  The  brutes  have 
their  grazing  ranges,  like  mobs  o'  brum- 
bys,  and  wild  cattle.  Get  on  their  range, 
an'  they're  plentiful,  but  when  you're 
over  another  hill  the  country  looks  like 
it  never  heard  of  a  wild  horse  or  a  bush 
cow.  Same's  wi'  them  kangaroo  an' 
such.  We'll  drive  from  that  ridge  back 
to  the  river  and  clear'm  out.  You're  a 
new  chum,  but  Ike's  an  old  hand  in  the 
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bush.  The  kinks  he  don't  know  'bout 
things  ain't  worth  explorin'  to  find  out. 
The  drive's  made  up  for  next  Saturday, 
an'  he's  coming  over  with  some  blokes 
from  the  stations — stockman,  boundary 
riders,  dogs, — and  an  English  cove  that's 
huntin'  colonial  experience  ;  one  of  them 
^remittance'  jackaroos  what's  better 
off  out  here  than  at  home.  Will  you 
come?"  asked  Boswick  after  his  burst 
of  eloquence. 

"  Will  I  ?     Of  course,  I  will." 

"  Thought  you  would — said  it,  in  fact. 
We've  paid  a  gang  of  fencers  to  make 
the  pen,  and  throw  out  the  wire  wings 
along  the  river  and  then  around  up 
against  the  ridges.  It's  nearly  done 
now.  The  chip  is  five  pounds  each,  to 
pay  expenses,  and  we  keep  driving 
across  the  surrounding  sections  until 
the  country  is  cleared.  The  five  a  head 
pays  for  the  pen  and  the  fence  for  two 
hundred  men.  If  we  have  good  drives, 
each  will  pay  a  good  dividend  in  scalps. 
It's  cheap,  besides  the  fun  we'll  have." 

"  Great  sport,  too,"  Fallon  continued  ; 
"  inaybe  there  won't  be  more'n  about  a 
hundred  of  the  boys  about,  as  a  gang  o' 
them's  gone  shearin',  but  it'll  be  a  live- 
ly crowd,  an'  the  finest  muster  of  kan- 
garoo dogs  this  side  of  Sydney.  Wait 
'til  I  catch  my  moke,  and  we'll  canter 
over.  There's  a  little  nasty  feeling  to 
be  settled  over  there  'tween  a  couple  of 
fellows." 

At  the  appointed  time  the  crowd  met 
at  Ike  Ware's  for  the  drive.  The  short 
interval  of  waiting  was  filled  in  with 
friendly  banter. 

"  Oh,  get  out  !  You  don't  know  a 
good  dog  when  you  see  one.  Here, 
Wellington  !  "  shouted  Guy  Lester, 
snapping  his  fingers,  coaxingly,  to  the 
gracefully  lined  canine.  "  Now,  there 
is  a  dog,"  he  triumphantly  asserted. 

''Couldn't  see  a  horse,"  teased  Bailey. 

"  Couldn't  he  ?  Get  a  padymelon,  hare, 
or  any  coursing  game-,  an'  I'll  back  his 
nose  against  your  gray  Nelson's  for  a 
fiver,"  bantered  Guy. 

The  shrill  blast  of  the  hunter's  bugle 
cut  short  the  discussion,  and  the  drivers 
mounted  their  horses.  At  roll-call  the 
party  tallied  one  hundred  and  ten,  all 
told,  and  mustered  fifty  dogs  of  varied 
breeds  —  collies,  greyhounds,  terriers, 
and  the  like.  The  little  terriers  fos- 
sicked in  among  the  brush,  and  routed 
the  hiding  wallab}^s  and  padymelons ; 
the    curs    simply    howled    and    scared 


things  in  general,  while  the  collies 
rounded  up  the  prey. 

The  jolly  cavalcade  galloped  out  on 
the  road  just  as  the  big  red  eye  of  the 
sun  bleared  through  the  first  tops  of  the 
gum-trees.  The  two  dog-fanciers  had 
hardly  broached  the  subject  of  the  mer- 
its of  their  respective  hounds  again, 
when  three  big  emus  strided  into  the 
open,  and  headed  for  the  creek.  Guy 
Lester's  quick  eye  saw  them  first. 

"  Let  go,"  he  yelled  to  Bailey.  "  Here's 
a  go  !  Loose  the  slips.  Let  their  legs 
decide  it." 

The  two  fleet-footed  coursers  sprang 
in  the  air  and  slipped  after  the  huge 
iron-gray  birds,  who  lengthened  the 
stride  of  their  already  fearful  pace. 
Some  of  the  other  dogs  joined  in,  but 
only  for  a  short  spell. 

"  Get  up  !  "  shouted  a  dozen  riders,  as 
they  sunk  the  spurs  into  the  sides  of 
their  steeds  and  followed  the  w41d  chase. 
The  dust  of  the  dry  road  banked  a  black 
cloud  behind  them.  Down  the  walla- 
by fence  of  Fred  Payton's  the  emus 
turned  at  a  hurricane  gait,  with  no  per- 
ceptible decrease  in  the  space  between 
them  and  the  pursuing  dogs.  The  horse- 
men found  it  impossible  to  keep  up ; 
the  fleetest  of  the  birds  and  the  hounds 
soon  vanished. 

"  They'll  round  the  bend  and  make 
for  the  creek.  Can  your  moke  take  the 
fence,  mate  ? "  Fallon  asked  the  owner 
of  Wellington. 

"  He'll  take  no  shadow  from  your  cob's 
daylight,"  came  the  ready  answer. 

The  horses  headed  for  the  fence,  and 
in  a  block  of  dust  cleared  the  high  top- 
rail.  Dolan's  nag  struck  a  root  in  the 
road,  and  sent  Mike  rolling  ahead  of 
him,  but  followed  in  time  to  be  grabbed 
by  the  rein.  Mike  came  up  with  his 
mount  to  be  heartily  laughed  at  by  his 
companions. 

"  This  ain't  no  company  for  a  jibbing 
cob,"  jokingly  remarked  Bailey. 

The  remark  angered  the  Irishman, 
and  hot  words  followed,  just  as  Guy 
Lester  shouted  "  Here  they  come  !  " 

Then  the  huge  birds  were  seen  to 
swing  into  the  level  of  the  open  bush, 
with  Wellington  and  Nelson  close  to 
their  heels,  the  Iron  Duke's  namesake 
slightly  in  the  lead. 

The  combatants  forgot  their  irritation 
in  the  chase,  in  which  the  whole  cavalcade 
j  oined.  By  taking  the  fence,  the  hunters, 
in  a  mile   across  country,  reached  the 
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intersection  of  the  track  along  which  the 
emus,  after  leading  the  hounds  around 
the  bend  for  five  miles,  swept  at  the 
terrific  pace  of  close  on  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour.  Then  one  of  the  great  birds 
whirled  into  a  copse  and  made  for  the 
new  government  road,  which  he  crossed 
with  Wellington's  nose  close  to  him,  and 
Guy  Lester  in  sight,  far  ahead  of  any 
rider  of  the  crowd,  riding  like  a  machine, 
and  stretching  his  well-bred  chestnut  to 
great  strides  across  the  prairie  stubble. 
The  good  horse  needed  no  greater  in- 
centive to  race  than  the  sight  of  the 
greyhound,  or  the  sound  of  the  raaster's 
voice.  All  three  were  true  hunters,  and 
nerved  each  other  to  the  greatest  effort. 

A  stray  dog  of  a  neighbor's  sprang 
out  from  behind  a  big  scaling  eucalyptus 
tree  at  the  crossing  of  the  road,  and 
steered  the  emu  toward  the  low  hills 
from  his  course  to  the  creek.  The  yell- 
ing of  the  pursuing  horsemen,  as  they 
struggled  through  the  clouds  of  dust 
which  enveloped  them  threw  additional 
vigor  into  the  chase,  and  lent  fresh 
energy  to  the  tired  bird.  A  few  horses 
came  to  grief  in  wombat  holes,  but  no 
one  stopped  or  cared.  On  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  Wellington  succeeded  in  run- 
ning his  sharp  nose  among  the  long 
tail  -  feathers  of  the  fleeing  bird,  and 
pulled  some  of  them  out  in  a  vain  effort 
to  bring  him  down  ;  the  hot  breath  of 
Nelson  puffed  against  his  haunches  as 
he  did  so. 

Finding  his  pace  overcome,  the  emu 
stopped  suddenly.  With  his  powerful 
feet  he  kicked  the  dogs  off,  and  then 
turning,  held  them  at  bay  with  his  strong 
neck  and  iron  jaws  until  the  huntsmen 
came  up. 

It  had  been  a  ten-mile  run,  but  noth- 
ing to  lovers  of  sport,  and  most  Aus- 
tralians are  true  sportsmen. 

"  What  d'  you  think  o'  that  Duke  o' 
Wellington,  now  ? "  proudly  asked  Guy 
in  high  glee,  looking  inquiringly  at 
Bailey. 

"  We  have  to  take  your  word  for  it, 
Guy.  We  weren't  in  at  the  tailing," 
Bailey  answered,  tauntingly. 

"If  you  had  a  horse,  you'd  ha'  been 
there,"  came  the  stinging  reply,  with 
emphasis  on  the  "horse." 

"  I'll  admit  your  chestnut's  a  good  'n," 
assented  Bailey,  touched  by  the  sharp 
repartee. 

"  Own  up  to  the  hound,  too,"  jokingly 
put  in  Fallon. 


"Come  here,  Wellington,"  his  master 
called.  The  dog  obediently  but  reluc- 
tantly left  his  prize.  Then  pulling  some 
feathers  from  his  mouth,  Guy  proudly 
held  them  aloft  as  trophy. 

"Any  hairs  about  Nelson's  teeth?" 
he  triumphantly  but  sarcastically  asked, 
winking  his  eye  quizzically  at  Bailey. 

"  I'll  own  up  that  your  Duke's  a 
good  'n." 

Meanwhile,  the  emu  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  discussion,  and  quickly 
stepped  away  into  the  bush,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  jesters. 

The  diversion  of  the  emu  chase 
brought  the  driving  party  near  to  the 
left  wing  of  the  fence  leading  to  the 
pen,  but  on  the  outside  of  it. 

"  It's  nonsense  to  ride  seven  miles  or 
more  to  the  top,  and  back  here  again  to 
begin.  We'll  never  finish  this  ride  to- 
night," said  Fallon  Boswick. 

"  Cut  the  wires  of  the  wing,  and  make 
the  connections  again  with " 

"  Nothin',"  interrupted  Guy  Lester. 
"  Wrap  the  wires  around  the  posts  an*' 
I'll  ride  in  to  Jason's  on  the  way  to  the 
round-up,  an'  tell  them  to  run  down 
here  an'  put  in  a  solid  panel.  It'll  be 
finished  long  before  we  get  back  from 
the  head  of  the  drive."  Lester's  propo- 
sition being  accepted,  he  dashed  away 
on  his  mission. 

Cutting  the  wires,  the  crowd  entered 
the  wings  of  the  drive-fence.  Then 
they  took  out  the  slip-rails  of  the  loose 
panel,  so  that  the  close,  solid  fence 
which  ran  out  and  from  it  on  each  side 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  formed  a  huge 
triangle  that  led  unobstructedly  into 
the  wide  mouth  of  this  baggy  apex. 
The  pen  itself  covered  nearly  two  acres. 
The  panels  of  it  had  been  constructed 
of  solid,  heavy  slabs  of  box — a  species 
of  eucalyptus — shouldered  into  large, 
deeply-sunk  posts,  which  stood  seven 
feet  above  ground.  The  rails  lay 
lateral  and  close,  forming  a  wall  about 
six  feet  high,  topped  by  strands  of 
barbed  wire,  so  that  not  even  a  small 
animal  could  get  either  through  it  or 
over  it. 

The  horsemen  assembled  and  pre- 
pared to  form  in  two  wings  for  the 
drive.  Each  rider  carried  a  stick  of 
some  sort  with  which  to  f ram  the  bush 
and  make  a  noise 

Fallon  Bosw^ick  was  selected  leader 
for  the  left  wing,  for  Fallon  had  organ- 
ized the  drive,  while  the  right  wing  was- 
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to  pick  up  Guy  Lester,  half  a  mile  or  so 
up  the  fence,  and  to  be  guided  by  his 
orders. 

"  That  makes  it  an  even  fifty  -  five 
€ach,"  said  Fallon,  as  he  picked  his  last 
man. 

The  two  divisions  decided  to  rendez- 
vous at  the  far  end  of  the  diverging 
fences  ;  and  these  were  the  instructions 
issued  by  the  chief  : 

"  Ride  to  the  top  of  the  wings  of  the 
pen  fence  [which,  by  the  way,  were 
each  about  seven  miles  long].  At  the 
same  moment  by  the  watch  move  grad- 
ually across  the  brow  of  the  hill  until 
the  advance  men  form  a  junction  ;  the 
end  men  in  each  case  holding  the  fence. 
When  the  junction  is  formed,  pass  the 
signal  from  mouth  to  mouth,  back 
along  the  line  to  the  fences  again.  Fif- 
teen minutes  later,  every  seventh  man 
will  ride  out  simultaneously  with  the 
dogs  and  stir  up  a  hullabaloo  so  as  to  get 
the  kangaroos  on  the  move.  There- 
upon the  cavalcade  at  the  back  will 
move  forward  in  an  unbroken  line,  yell- 
ing and  slashing  the  bush  like  mad." 

This  bulletin  of  war  being  delivered 
and  thoroughly  understood,  the  jolly 
equestrians  divided  and  moved  up  slow- 
ly along  the  widening  strings  of  fence, 


with  an  occasional  whoop,  to  drive  the 
kangaroos,  wallabys  and  padymelons  in 
toward  the  centre  without  at  the  same 
time  forcing  them  forward.  When, 
however,  the  troopers  formed  the  line 
across  the  hill,  as  per  preconcerted  plan 
and  gradually  swept  the  lap  of  the 
knolls  in  the  lowlands,  the  scared  ani- 
mals were  already  on  the  alert  and 
luoved  quickly.  The  advanced  guard, 
too,  with  the  dogs  stirred  them  up, 
while  with  the  incessant  racket  in  the 
rear  their  sharp  ears  warned  them  of 
the  greater  danger  behind,  and  urged 
them  forward  for  safety. 

The  distance  across  from  point  to 
point,  at  the  top  of  the  fences,  measured 
five  or  six  miles,  so  that  each  rider  had 
to  cover  at  the  start  some  seventy  odd 
yards  ;  and  within  this  space  he  wormed 
his  steed  about,  banging  the  bush  and 
shouting  to  get  the  animals  on  the  move. 

As  the  drive  proceeded,  the  voices  of 
the  horsemen  grew  louder  and  more 
terrible  to  the  fleeing  animals,  now  leap- 
ing wildly  to  the  front  for  refuge.  Oc- 
casionally, though,  a  kangaroo  bolder 
than  the  rest  slipped  through  the  lines, 
and  caused  some  lively  fun  before  being 
rounded  up  and  chased  forward  with 
the  others. 

A  mile  or  so  down  the  course  a  jagged 
mound  swelled  up  before  the  drivers, 
and  they  stretched  themselves  out  to 
sweep  in  the  basin  of  a  stream  which 
crept  around  the  hill.  Here  a  few  rock 
wallabys  effectually  escaped  among  the 
rough,  stony  gashes  in  the  awkward  rise. 
The  party  had  all  it  could  do  at  this 
point  to  keep  the  increasing  number  of 
animals  ahead  until  the  diverging  links 
of  the  fence  were  again  struck. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  horsemen,  tired 
and  hoarse,  crossed  the  last  rise  of  the 
mound,  and  found  themselves  at  the 
two-mile  neck.  The  signal  passed  along 
the  line  for  a  halt  at  the  little  branch  in 
the  flat.  The  triangle  was  but  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide  here,  with  nothing  but 
woodland  ahead,  so  that  the  mob  could 
be  easily  watched  and  held  to  the  front, 
allowing  the  fatigued  and  famished 
horses,  as  well  as  their  husky  riders,  to 
"  spell  "  for  awhile,  for  they  had  been 
driving  since  eight  o'clock  that  morning. 

The  cool  little  stream,  with  its  dense 
shade  and  dry  banks,  invited  a  siesta, 
but  the  men  stopped  merely  to  take 
down  their  billy-cans,  boil  a  pot  of  tea 
with  which  to  wash  down  a  bush  repast. 
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and  to  throw  some  hunks  of  salt  junk  to 
the  panting  dogs. 

The  fatal  pen  was  now  barely  two 
miles  away,  and  at  something  after  two 
o'clock  the  btigle  call  aroused  the  graz- 
ing animals,  and  started  the  hunters, 
who  hurriedly  repacked  their  kits,  and 
mounted  for  the  finish  of  the  drive. 
The  outriders  and  dogs  soon  had  the 
chase  on  the  move,  and  in  their  efforts 
to  escape  at  the  sides,  hundreds  lingered 
close  against  the  wings  of  the  fences,  but 
the  wire  turned  them  toward  the  pen. 
The  bush  was  now  fairly  alive  with 
hopping,  jumping  kangaroos,  wallabys 
and  padymelons,  gradually  bearing 
down  toward  the  gaping  mouth  of 
the  inclosure.  Their  brown  and  grey 
forms  became  so  numerous  that  their 
eccentric  antics  looked  for  all  the  "world 
like  the  panorama  of  some  distorted 
landscape  disporting  itself.  The  short 
rest  had  added  fresh  life  and  vim  to 
the  men,  as  they  gleefully  continued  to 
urge  the  frantic  animals  forward. 


"  Look  out  there  !  "  suddenly  shouted 
Fallon,  as  he  sank  his  big  vSpanish  spurs 
into  the  ribs  of  his  horse  and  lifted 
him  over  a  leaning  gum-trunk  to  cover 
the  space  against  the  left  wing,  where 
Lumpton  was  beating  back  the  head  of 
a  dangerous  rush. 

"  Hold  in,  Hal  !  Watch  that  big 
brute,"  Guy  called,  as  he  also  stretched 
across  in  the  same  direction  with  a 
squad  of  the  drivers  to  block  the  leader 
of  the  push. 

The  plunging  of  the  fretted  animals, 
and  the  scurrying  of  the  dogs  rounding 
up  the  leaders  for  a  moment  threatened 
the  success  of  the  drive.  A  break  at 
that  stage  would  mean  disaster. 

The  surging  mass  pressed  against  the 
wires,  and  eased  back. 

Then  it  steadied  a  bit. 

The  *'  old  man  "  lifted  his  head  high 
above  the  rest.  His  big  eyes  snapped 
excitedly,  and  his  small  head  shot 
around  on  its  pivotal  neck  as  quick  as  a 
flash,  at  every  sound. 
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"  Hold  that  bunch,  Fal,"  Guy  said, 
calling  more  of  the  dogs  to  the  weak 
spot ;  "  that  rascal  means  mischief." 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered  when 
the  little  head  went  down,  the  "  old 
man  "  gave  a  few  jerky  hops,  then,  with 
a  bound  that  fairly  lifted  him  over  the 
mass  of  bodies  beneath  him,  hit  the  open 
ground,  and  was  off. 

"  Head  'im,  coves  !  "  the  leaders  or- 
dered, dashing  after  him. 

The  command  was  as  unnecessary  as 
it  was  impossible. 

The  "  old  sojer  "  had  cleared  the  line 
of  horses  and  hounds,  and  had  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  swiftest  dogs 
and  the  most  daring  horsemen  in  the 
land.  In  his  break  for  liberty,  he  neither 
heeded  the  clattering  feet  of  the  six 
horses,  nor  the  lusty  yells  of  those  dare- 
devil mounts  of  the  Austral  who  reveled 
in  the  saddle.  The  little  terriers  that 
barked  far  in  his  wake  merely  served  to 
extend  the  tremendous  leaps  of  the  ex- 
cited mammal. 

*•  Let  'im  go,  Boswick  !  "  shouted  one 
of  the  party.  "  He's  given  all  the  troub- 
le, and  '11  give  us  more.  We're  better 
'thout  'im." 

"  No  fear,"  came  back  the  reply  from 
under  the  scrub.     "  You  hold  that  mob." 

Guy  Lester  rounded  a  dense  copse  in 
time  to  see  the  big  game  leap  the 
branch,  shoot  through  a  neck  of  scrub, 
and  head  for  the  hill. 

"  There  he  goes  !  "  called  the  leader. 
"  Head  'im  off.  Wellington,  Nelson, 
Norman  !  Bail  'im  up  !  "  The  chestnut 
sprang  across  to  the  right,  and  leaped 
over  Wellington,  whose  nose  ploughed 
through  the  thicket  like  the  prow  of  some 
hidden  force.  Nelson  swept  across  from 
the  right  over  the  rough  logs  and  rocks 
like  a  spirit  of  the  wind  ;  and  the  two 
great  hounds  straightened  in  the  wake  of 
the  speedy  Norman,  who  was  taking  the 
kangaroo  over  the  little  flat  like  a  per- 
fect machine.  The  soul  of  every  man, 
dog,  and  horse  was  in  that  chase. 

The  wood  trembled  with  the  noisy 
exultation  of  the  pursuing  hunters, 
while  the  leaves  and  underbrush  cracked 
ander  the  feet  of  the  hounds  and  game. 
By  great  bounds  and  leaps,  the  fleeing 
kangaroo  tore  the  scrub,  and  hurled  his 
curiously  shaped  body  into  the  sandy  flat 
through  which  the  little  stream  entered 
the  wing  of  the  drive.  Sluing  his  body 
in  midair  by  the  powerful  swish  of  his 
massive   tail,   he   suddenly   altered   his 


course  and  caused  the  hounds  to  over- 
run him,  thus  gaining  lengths. 

Guy  Lester  bent  low  down  on  the 
neck  of  his  fine  hunter,  gave  him  rein, 
and  shot  through  the  bush  at  a  perilous 
speed  to  head  off  the  game  on  his  new 
track.  Guy  and  the  kangaroo  entered 
the  scattered  woods  first.  In  the  next 
instant  three  gray  streaks  emerged  from 
the  copse  below,  a  bit  off  the  trail.  The 
kangaroo  was  fully  fifty  yards  in  the 
lead,  and  going  at  a  fearful  gait.  Nor- 
man sighted  him  first,  and  led  the  other 
hounds  over  the  mound,  where  the 
wings  of  the  drive-fence  widened. 

Guy  felt  hot  breath  at  his  saddle,  and 
said  to  the  rider  of  the  horse  whose  red 
nostrils  dilated  almost  against  his  own 
rein : 

"  Head  him  at  the  bend,  Fal." 

"  It's  y'self  I'll  be  afther  headin* 
furst." 

"  Is  that  you,  Dolan  ?  " 

"  That  same.  An'  it's  coverin'  cob- 
ble sthones,  an'  sphlittin'  scrub  that 
my  cob,  an'  the  face  o'  Michael  Dolan  '11 
take  no  brush  from  your  ban's." 

"  Come  on,  y'  spalpeens,"  bantered 
Mike  Dolan,  who  was  riding  like  a  mad- 
dened trooper,  on  a  horse  that  deserved 
a  better  mount. 

"See  that  leap  !  "  exclaimed  Guy,  as 
the  huge  ball  rose  in  the  air  and  wheeled 
itself  at  right  angles  in  a  thirty-foot 
jump.  The  dogs  raced  out  into  the 
scrub,  and  then  strung  out  again  after 
the  tricky  game.  They  cut  out  the 
reach,  and  wheeled  again. 

"  Here  he  comes  down  the  flat  again," 
said  Hal  Lumpton,  doubling  himself 
for  the  jolt  over  the  uneven  land.  Guy's 
only  reply  was  quickly  to  wheel  his 
chestnut  and  dart  across  over  the  rocky 
knoll  to  head  him  off.  He  had  neg- 
lected to  have  his  horse  shod,  and  its 
tender  feet  caused  it  to  roll  a  bit  on 
the  rough  stones.  Dolan's  nag  forged 
ahead  and  led  him  at  the  turn.  The 
dogs  were  now  hid  in  the  bush,  but  the 
dull  thump  of  the  bounding  kangaroo 
betrayed  his  course. 

Bailey  led  the  others  around  the 
lower  bight  of  the  mound. 

"  Here  they  come  !  "  some  one  shout- 
ed, sighting  the  first  hound. 

"  Here  comes  Nelson,"  laughed  Bai- 
ley. 

Giiy  Lester  made  no  answer  until  the 
kangaroo  turned  into  the  straight ;  then 
Wellington,  who  had  gauged  his  circu- 
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lar  course,  darted  across  and  took  the 
lead  out  into  the  open  woodland. 

Down  the  lap  of  the  hill  the  chase 
went,  the  kangaroo  bounding  through 
the  forest  like  a  huge  ball  propelled  by 
a  mighty  spring.  In  his  wake  opened 
and  shut  the  bending  forms  of  three 
great  dogs  straining  every  nerve  of 
their  swift  frames.  Behind  these  coursed 
the  six  eager  riders  whose  steeds  banked 
the  air  behind  with  dust  and  trash. 

In  the  distance  the  kangaroo  could 
be  seen  contracting  and  propelling  him- 
self, with  the  hounds  dangerousl)^  near. 
The  beat  of  the  *'  old  man's  "  leaps  told 
that  he  was  forcing  the  pace. 

"  He's  turned  again,"  shouted  Fallon, 
who  saw  the  dogs  run  into  the  brush, 
while  the  "  old  man  "  made  toward  the 
fence.  The  horsemen  instinctively 
crossed  to  a  new  stand.  The  hounds 
took  him  over  the  flat,  around  over  the 
rocky  mound,  and  again  down  the  slope 
of  the  little  hill  toward  the  branch. 
Norman  led  along  the  lower  lap.  "Bill 
Loundes's  dog's  first  at  the  death,"  cried 
his  admiring  neighbor. 

"  Is  he  ?  "  "  It  ain't  over  yet.  Close 
in,  Duke,"  urged  his  master. 

The  great  dog  laid  his  head  lower,  and 
straightened  his  graceful  form  over  a 
stride  which  devoured  space.  He  worked 
up  to  and  past  Norman,  and  bore  down 
on  the  kangaroo. 

Lester  gave  a  yell,  and  rode  his  su- 
perb chestnut  down  that  timbered  slope 
with  a  recklessness  which  dazed  even 
Fallon  Boswick,  and  won  an  exclama- 
tion of  admiration  from  Dolan,  who  had 
previously  vowed  that  he'd  "  take  dusht 
frotn  no  horse  in  a  rough  bush  ride." 

The  kangaroo  led  the  hunt  down  the 
hill,  with  the  hounds  straining  every 
muscle  to  pass  each  other,  or  to  tail 
him.  The  horsemen  made  a  short  cut 
to  the  wires  to  see  the  run  up  along  the 
fence. 

When  but  fifty  yards  from  the  hunt- 
ers, their  pent-up  feelings  burst  in  the 
shout : 

"  Put  'im  up  !  " 

The  shout  of  the  horsemen  caught 
the  kangaroo  in  the  act  of  jumping,  and 
frightened  him.  He  shot  straight  into 
the  air,  and  the  dogs  ran  under  him. 
Sluing  his  body  again,  with  his  power- 
ful tail  in  mid  -  air,  he  headed  from 
the  fence,  and  bounded  off  on  a  twenty- 
foot  jump  at  right  angles  to  his  former 
course. 


"  What  a  beautiful  spurt,"  grunted 
Dolan.  "  Now  he's  off  for  the  pen 
agin  !  " 

"No  fear,"  blurted  Fallon,  pointing 
at  the  hounds. 

"Head  'im,  Norman,"  shouted  Loun- 
des.  His  hound,  being  nearest,  took  the 
lead,  and  executed  the  command.  The 
kangaroo  again  made  for  the  fence. 
Realizing  the  peril  of  his  position,  he 
strained  every  nerve  in  a  frantic  jump 
which  carried  him  over  the  wire  fence 
into  the  scattered  forest. 

"  Holy  shmoke  !  "  ejaculated  Dolan  at 
this  unusual  feat. 

"Come  on,  Mick,"  called  Guy,  giving 
the  chestnut  rein. 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  that  barbed 
wire  ?  "  asked  Fallon,  with  surprise. 

"  Watch  the  chestnut,"  came  the  only 
r-esponse. 

"  Hup  !  "  was  Lester's  next  word. 

The  big  horse  dropped  his  ears  for- 
ward, took  the  bit  firmly,  distended  his 
proud  nostrils,  and  lifted  himself  clear 
of  the  treacherous  top-wire. 

"Oi  think  I'll  sthop  this  side,"  mused 
Dolan,  gazing  with  admiring  wonder  at 
the  fearless  rider  of  the  chestnut. 

Fallon's  horse  went  down,  but  re- 
covered without  unhorsing  his  rider. 

When  Fallon  Boswick  rode  up  a 
terrific  battle  was  in  progress  between 
Wellington,  Norman,  and  the  kangaroo 
at  bay. 

"  The  big  grey'll  get  'is  Waterloo 
right  there,  "observed  Loundes,  glancing 
around  at  the  twain  still  left  to  do  battle. 

The  great  hound  feinted,  then  made 
a  spring  at  the  vicious  "  old  man,"  and 
leaped  aside  in  time  to  miss  a  well- 
aimed  blow.  Both  animals  were  full 
of  vim.  The  shrewd  fighters  finessed 
for  each  other's  life  for  ten  minutes 
more,  when  Wellington  made  a  neat 
slip  in  to  his  adversary. 

The  fierce  struggle  of  the  next 
three  minutes  proved  the  gameness 
of  both  the  dog  and  the  kangaroo. 
The  scattered  hair  and  crimsoned  sand 
told  the  deadliness  of  those  rapid  three 
minutes.  Then  the  "  old  man  "  ex- 
tended himself  upon  the  ground  and 
yielded  the  victory  to  what  Guy  Lester 
called  "the  greatest  greyhound  on 
earth." 

Bailey  did  not  even  question  the 
prestige  of  the  dog.  The  proud  step 
of  the  conscious  canine,  accentuated  by 
his  carmine  coat,  told  its  story  to   the 
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other  drivers  when  the  hunt  returned 
to  the  drive  at  the  neck. 

The  sun  was  now  bending  down 
well  over  the  meridian.  It  was  about 
three  o'clock  when,  with  a  wild  bush  yell, 
the  kangaroos  were  sent  jumping  along, 
and  the  driving  party  entered  the  jaws 
of  the  strong  fence  not  above  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  pen. 
Here  the  neck  of  the  fence  measured 
nearly  half  a  mile  across. 

"  Drive'm  a  notch  further,"  shouted 
Fallon  to  the  men,  who  had  halted  for 
orders. 

"  But  they're  beating  back  on  us  now, 
Fal,"  suggested  Guy. 

"  Round'm  up,  lads,  with  a  combined 
whoop,  and  a  fusillade  from  your  pis- 
tols. That'll  make  these  tailenders  jostle 
another  mob  into  the  pen  f  or'd.  It's  them 
beggars  that's  jibbin'  at  the  slip  panel, 
an'  they're  heading  their  mob  the  wrong 
way.     Give'm  a  shove." 

He  emphasized  the  order  by  firing 
his  own  revolver,  followed  up  with  a 
piercing  yell,  and  bounded  forward. 
The  rest  of  the  company  instinctively 
followed  Boswick's  lead,  and  the  result 
was  as  he  had  anticipated.  All  the  kan- 
garoos wheeled  from  flight,  and  made 
furiously  for  the  front,  the  galloping 
horsemen  keeping  them  on  the  hop  un- 
til another  halt  was  forced  by  a  clog 
in  the  narrow  neck. 

The  pen,  distant  from  here  but  one 
hundred  yards,  was  fast  filling.  And 
the  divergence  of  the  creek  or  river  at 
this  point  made  it  a  fit  place  at  which  to 
bend  in  the  fences  for  a  back  stay,  or 
wide  entrance  to  the  outer  pen.  Its 
width  here  was  fifty  yards. 

Although  the  drivers  had  not  pre- 
viously selected  a  Captain-General,  Fal- 
lon Boswick  had  been  instinctively  rec- 
ognized as  supreme  dictator  from  the 
start,  and  all  followed  his  orders  now. 

"  All  you  coves  ride  up,  dismount  at 
the  side  of  your  horses,  and  form  a  block 
across  this  place." 

No  other  fence  was  necessary.  Two 
hundred  horses  and  their  riders  packed 
in  the  small  space  of  fifty  yards,  formed 
a  solid  animal  wall,  a  perfect  bronco 
trocha. 

"  Guy,"  said  Fallon  addressing  Lester, 
"  you  hold  that  line,  while  I  take  a  few 
of  the  boys  to  ride  among  the  brutes 
and  drive  them  into  the  pen.  Don't 
let  a  mother's  son  of  them  slip  out." 

While  the  novel  trocha  held  the  neck. 


Fallon  and  a  few  of  the  men  rode  for- 
ward and  worried  the  hordes  of  kan- 
garoos back  and  forth  until  he  gradually 
pressed  them  through  the  open  panel 
into  the  pen  itself.  These  combined 
manoeuvres  were  kept  up  about  half  an 
hour.     Then  Fallon  called  : 

"  All  right !  " 

At  this  signal  the  men  scrambled  into 
their  saddles  for  the  race-up,  for  they 
knew  that  the  lads  had  yarded  the 
whole  mob. 

"  Holy  Saint  Pathrick  !  what  a  round- 
up !"  exclaimed  Dolan,  as  he  galloped 
into  the  triangle,  gazing  at  the  hopping, 
frenzied,  surging  mass  within  the  spa- 
cious pen. 

"  You  coves  get  your  tomahawks,  and 
finish  that  work  as  soon  as  ever  you 
can,"  said  Boswick,  as  the  crowd  dashed 
up  and  dismounted.  Each  horseman 
picked  up  the  implement  he  had  left 
there  when  the  drive  commenced.  The 
men  remounted  with  their  weapons  and 
were  cautiously  led  through  the  slip-rails, 
after  which  the  long  heavy  bars  were 
reslipped  into  their  mortices  and  secure- 
ly pinned.  Then  the  work  of  scalping 
began.  The  dogs  had  been  tied  on  the 
outside  for  safety,  for  once  within  the 
pen  the  maddened  "  old  man  "  kangaroos 
would  have  ripped  and  torn  them  to 
shreds  in  short  order. 

Fallon  Boswick  gave  his  characteristic 
order: 

"Get  to  work  !" 

Reckless  horsemen  rode  among  the 
dodging,  springing  kangaroos,  and  made 
them  leap  with  the  greater  zeal.  Some 
of  the  big  six-footers  (commonly  called 
"old  sojers"or  "old  man  kangaroos  ") 
made  frantic  efforts  to  scale  the  high 
palisades,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  doing 
so  at  times;  others  doggedly  stood  at 
bay  and  gave  vicious  battle  to  the  rush- 
ing horses  and  their  mounts.  The  cloth- 
ing, too,  of  many  of  the  more  venture- 
some men  was  fairly  ripped  to  ribbons. 
However,  it  was  a  necessary  bit  of 
butchery. 

Along  toward  five  o'clock,  the  task  of 
scalping  was  finished,  and  the  cavalcade 
rode  away  to  their  homes.  Sentiment 
is  no  part  of  an  Australian  bushman's 
nature,  when  treating  an  enemy.  He 
goes  at  his  business  for  a  finished  job, 
and  does  it  thoroughly.  The  tally  of 
scalps  showed  a  bag  of  two  thousand 
kangaroos  for  that  noted  drive  across 
Button's  paddock. 
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'HE  day  follow- 
ing the  ele- 
phant hunt, 
Robard,  who 
awakened  the 
gratitude  of  the 
whole  village,  now 
making  merry  over 
the  feast  he  had  pro- 
vided,  had  gone 
down  to  the  steamer 
moored  close  to  the  river  bank,  and 
stretching  himself  in  the  shade  of  the 
awning  was  indulging  in  what  he  con- 
sidered well-earned  repose.  A  slight 
breeze  cam.e  across  the  river  ;  the  rip- 
ples that  it  made  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water  gave  to  the  boat  a  gentle  mo- 
tion. It  was  very  soothing  and  he  was 
half  asleep  when  soineone  who  had  dis- 
covered his  retreat  sprang  lightly  on 
board  and  laid  two  hands  over  his  eyes. 
He  did  not  need  to  hear  Likuku's 
voice  to  know  it  was  she.  "  What  do 
you  see  ?  "  she  cried  gaily. 

"  Still  a  little  ray  of  light,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"You  were  not  asleep."  she  said,  re- 
moving her  hands.  "  What  do  you  see 
when  you  lie  with  your  eyes  shut ;  some- 
thing that  you  long  for  ?  " 

"The  eyes  of  love  see  nothing  truly," 
he  moralized  for  his  own  benefit ;  and 
as  she  did  not  comprehend  she  put 
her  question  again. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  see  when  you 
wish  to  dream  happily  ? " 

He  raised  himself,  looked  about,  and 
then  clasping  his  hands  behind  his  head 
leaned  back,  closing  his  eyes  again  ; 
there  had  come  to  him  a  vision,  one  that 
he  often  saw  far  off,  here  away  from 
those  he  loved. 

"  I  see  a  river  something  like  this  one," 
he  said,  "  only  the  trees  along  its  bank 
are  very  different  and  the  grass  is  green 
almost  down  to  the  water's  edge.  I  am 
sailing  in  a  boat,  not  like  this  but  with 
a  great  white  sail  that  catches  the  wind 
and  carries  the  boat  swiftly  along.     We 


are  pointed  for  the  shore,  where  there 
is  a  fine  old  house  with  a  porch  so  wide 
its  roof  is  held  up  by  a  row  of  columns, 
like  a  row  of  palms  ;  and  before  we  get 
the  boat  tied,  a  girl,  such  a  pretty  girl, 
Likuku,  dressed  all  in  white,  comes  across 
the  grass  with  the  sun  shining  on  her 
hair,  which  is  as  yellow  as  your  bangles, 
it  is  so  bright,  and  when  I  go  to  meet 
her  she  puts  her  hands  out  to  me  and 
says  :  'You  have  come  to  say  good- 
bye.' "  His  voice  shook  a  little,  and  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  straightened  him- 
self up.  "  That  was  when  I  came  away 
over  here,  Likuku." 

Something  in  what  he  was  telling  her 
made  him  sad,  she  knew,  and  the  girl 
stroked  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  sympa- 
thetically. 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  breast-pocket 
and  drew  out  a  small,  square  leather 
case,  which  he  opened  and  handed  to  her. 

In  a  bright  circle  of  what  she  took  to 
be  brass  there  was  the  tiny  pink  and 
white  face  of  a  girl.  She  looked  at  it  in 
amazement ;  she  did  not  understand  it 
at  all.     "  What  is  it  for  ? "  she  asked. 

"  It  is  not  used  for  anything  ;  it  is 
just  to  look  at — a  piece  of  painting  made 
to  look  like  the  girl  I  was  telling  you 
about." 

Likuku  stared  at  it  in  round  -  eyed 
stupefaction. 

"  Are  all  the  women  of  the  white 
man's  land  as  small  as  that  ? "  she  gasped, 
after  a  moiuent. 

Robard  gave  a  long,  hearty  laugh 
that  did  him  good  and  helped  to  clear 
away  the  sickening  longing  for  home 
that  had  just  swept  over  him. 

The  picture  was  a  small  ivor}^  minia- 
ture, set  in  a  round  gold  frame,  and  ex- 
quisitely painted,  showing  the  head  and 
bust  of  a  girl  of  about  twenty,  in  a  low- 
cut,  white,  evening  bodice.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  cream}^  tone  of  the 
background,  the  famous  miniaturist  who 
had  painted  it  had  accurately  repro- 
duced her  warm  blonde  coloring.  It  was 
a  lovely  riante  face,  with  clear-cut  feat- 
ures, crisp  wavy  golden  hair  brushed 
back   from    a   low    brow,    and    twisted 
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simply  in  a  knot ;  eyes  that  were  won- 
derfully blue,  and  that  seemed  about  to 
smile  as  the  mouth  did  ;  and  the  head 
turned  a  little  and  thrown  slightly  back, 


ment  brought  Jumbi  rolling  down  the 
bank  where  he  had  been  playing,  always 
watching  out  for  some  sign  of  Likuku's 
whereabouts,  for  he  was  her   constant 
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showing   its   charming   poise    and    the 
beauty  of  her  round  white  throat. 

Robard's  laugh  was  irresistible,  and 
quite  unconscious  of  what  it  was  about, 
Likuku  joined  in   it ;  and  their  merri- 


companion,  regarding  her  with  awe,  and 
completely  devoted  to  her.  They  pulled 
the  little  chap  on  board,  and  Robard 
had  a  brilliant  inspiration. 

"  Keep   Jumbi   perfectly  still    a  mo- 
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ment,"  he  said ;  "  I  want  to  try  some- 
thing." Liktiku  obeyed  unquestioningly, 
bribing  Jumbi  with  extravagant  prom- 
ises. 

Robard  was  a  very  clever  fellow ;  a 
good  artist  had  been  sacrificed  to  an 
explorer  in  him.  Pulling  out  his  pencil 
and  note-book  he  went  to  work,  and  in 
five  minutes  he  had  drawn  a  stunning 
black  wingless  Cupid  having  Jumbi's 
own  sharp  little  face. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  said,  holding  it  up. 

Likuku  released  the  youngster,  and 
eyed  it  critically.  "  A  little  bit  of  a 
Jumbi  ? "  she  asked,  hesitatingly. 

''  Right,"  said  Robard,  nodding  his 
approval ;  and  waving  his  pencil  in  the 
air  triumphantly,  he  looked  for  a  new 
subject ;  he  found  it  in  a  palm-tree 
high  up  on  the  bank  ;  another,  in  one  of 
the  huts  from  memory,  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult feat,  and  the  girl  watched  with 
growing  intelligence. 

He  had  put  away  the  miniature,  but 
now  took  it  out.  "  Look  at  this  again, 
Likuku,  and  listen  ;  this  is  a  little  image 
of  a  girl  much  taller  than  yourself.  I)o 
you  understand  ?  Just  as  this  is  a  little 
image  of  Jumbi,  and  this  of  a  palm." 

She  understood  ;  a  vista  of  magnifi- 
cent possibilities  burst  upon  her.  "  You' 
can  make  a  little  image  of  everything 
in  the  white  man's  country,"  she  said, 
"and  I  will  understand  it  all."  He 
rather  doubted  his  ability  to  do  this,  but 
he  did  not  dash  her  hopes.  She  sat  down 
again  and  gazed,  completely  fascinated, 
at  the  miniature.  The  portrait  girl  had  a 
string  of  pearls  about  her  throat.  "  Are 
those  beads?  "she  asked  pointing  to  them. 
Robard  was  in  turn  enchanted  ;  he  had 
become  much  interested  in  this  quick, 
impulsive  little  creature  who  was  so  apt 
a  pupil  whenever  he  took  pains  to  teach 
her  anything,  and  her  comprehension 
this  time  was  a  tribute  to  his  genius. 

"Yes,  very  pretty  white  beads,"  he 
answered. 

"  Is  her  father  a  chief  ? " 

He  thought  he  might  truthfully  call 
the  Colonel  a  chief,  and  so  he  told  her 
"  Yes,  a  very  brave  one." 

"Is  she  poor  that  she  has  only  one 
string  of  beads  ?  " 

Robard  laughed  again.  He  found  it 
delicious  to  have  it  left  to  a  small  Balolo 
savage  to  speak  scornfully  of  the  pre- 
cious Burton  pearls.  They  both  looked 
down  at  the  picture  together ;  her  woolly 
head  near  his  fair  one.  "  Is  she  not  beau- 


tiful, Likuku  ? "  he  asked.  "  I  like  it  bet- 
ter than  before  ;  "  she  answered,  truth- 
fully. "  Is  she  a  good  cook,  and  is  her 
garden  a  fine  one  ?  " 

"  I  think  she  can  cook,"  he  answered 
doubtfully,  and  turned  the  subject  from 
these  accomplishments  by  telling  her 
that  the  picture  was  painted  on  some  of 
their  own  precious  ivory,  on  a  piece  of 
that  delicate  grain  found  in  the  center 
of  the  tusk  ;  and  this  led  them  to  go 
over  the  thrilling  details  of  yesterday's 
hunt,  till  Jumbi,  in  whom  the  love  of 
the  chase  was  already  budding,  fell 
overboard  in  his  excitement  and  they 
fished  him  out  and  laid  him  in  the  sun. 

VI. 

From  Mpona,  Robard  continued  his 
further  explorations  of  the  river,  return- 
ing, however,  to  the  hospitable  shelter  of 
the  little  vSettlement;  but  at  last  the  day 
for  his  final  departure  from  these  friend- 
ly natives  was  set,  though  Keema  and 
six  others  had  agreed  to  accompany  him 
on  his  new  expedition. 

In  his  course  up  the  Malinga  he  had 
purchased  several  tons  of  ivory  and  now 
intended  returning  to  Equator  Station, 
his  base  of  operations,  there  store  his 
precious  cargo  and,  getting  fresh  sup- 
plies of  food  and  articles  of  trade,  start 
on  his  journey  up  the  Mobangi,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  hundred  miles,  a  trip  that 
might  take  several  months,  and  his  last 
before  returning  to  America. 

The  village  reveled  in  the  bustle  of 
preparations  for  the  departure  ;  the  na- 
tives went  gaily  to  their  work  saving 
their  choicest  game  and  fruit  for  the 
travelers,  and  the  women  made  for  them 
a  plentiful  supply  of  manioc  bread. 

The  new  weapons  and  trappings  of 
the  warriors  were  viewed  with  admira- 
tion ;  and  even  Iseke,  the  oldest  of  the 
chiefs,  growing  indifferent  to  what  went 
on,  caught  the  contagion,  and,  sending 
one  day  for  Robard,  presented  him  with 
an  ivory  war-horn  as  an  especial  mark 
of  favor  and  good  will.  Robard  often 
talked  with  the  old  chief,  finding  out  all 
he  could  that  might  help  him  in  the 
danger  he  would  be  sure  to  meet  on 
this  expedition,  for  among  the  Mobangi 
tribes  are  some  of  the  fiercest  cannibals 
of  the  Congo  basin. 

Whenever  Robard  came  to  the  hut 
Likuku  seemed  to  discover  it,  and, 
sitting  near,  busily  plaiting   a   basket^ 
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listened  intently  to  all  that  was  said.  A 
sort  of  madness  to  acquire  information 
had  seized  upon  her ;  the  new  ideas 
surging  through  her  untrained  mind 
•exhilarated  her  and  woke  a  passion  for 
more. 

The  time  Robard  could  spare  from 
liis  work  he  willingly  shared  with  her. 
He  had  grown  very  fond  of  her — what 
is  young  attracts  and  understands  what 
is  young.  The  girl  seemed  nearer  to 
him  than  anything  else  in  this  wild, 
primitive  life  ;  he  was  not  so  very  far 
past  boyhood  himself.  Perhaps  he  was 
drawn  toward  her,  too,  because  he  could 
talk,  in  a  way,  to  her  about  the  life  he 
had  left  behind  ;  for  gradually,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  patient  painstaking  when- 
ever he  described  anything,  there  had 
dawned  in  her  mind  a  shadowy  concep- 
tion of  this  life,  entirely  different  from 
her  own,  full  of  strange  beauty,  yet  hav- 
ing its  evils,  too. 

The  miniature  he  had  shown  her 
had  the  strangest  attraction  for  her;  she 
often  asked  to  see  it,  and  constantly 
questioned  him  about  this  girl  so  unlike 
herself.  She  knew  that  if  he  finished 
his  work  successfully  he  would  go  home 
and  marry  her  ;  that  it  was  partly  for 
this  he  had  come  out  her^  to  make  a 
name  and  fortune,  and  that  she  had 
given  him  this  image  of  herself  when 
he  had  said  good-bye,  to  bring  her  face 
clearly  to  him  sometimes  while  he  was 
gone  from  her. 

Likuku  kept  these  confidences  loyally, 
and,  intoxicated  with  the  new  springs  of 
thought,  did  not  notice  the  change  that 
had  come  over  Keema. 

Day  by  day  he  had  grown  more 
wretchedly  miserable  as  he  watched 
Likuku's  absorbed  interest  in  whatever 
Robard  had  to  tell  her  ;  even  when  he 
was  with  them  he  could  not  understand 
what  they  talked  of,  and  felt  hurt  and 
shut  out  ;  and,  though  devoted  to  Ro- 
bard, his  heart  was  full  of  passionate 
jealousy  of  them  both.  He  would  like 
to  have  gone  over  with  Robard  the  sto- 
ries of  peril  and  daring  each  knew  ;  he 
missed  the  long,  sweet  talks  he  used  to 
have  with  Likuku,  who  did  not  seem  to 
have  time  for  them  now,  and  from  the 
happy,  careless  fellow  of  the  old  days, 
he  had  become  gloomy,  irritable,  and 
at  last  suspicious. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening  of  the 
day  before  Robard's  departure.  The 
short  twilight  had  given  place  to  the 


splendor  of  a  full  moon,  and  the  natives, 
gathered  in  the  open  space  before  the 
huts,  were  dancing,  singing,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  soft,  cool  brilliancy  of  the  night ; 
the  river  was  a  marvel  of  rippling  light, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  palms  seemed 
to  drip  with  liquid  silver,  casting,  in 
contrast,  sharp  black  shadows  on  the 
ground.  Saddened  by  the  thought  of 
the  morrow,  Likuku  stole  away  from 
the  dancers,  to  seek  Robard,  who  was 
talking  in  the  porch  with  her  father. 

She  had  not  reached  them,  however, 
when  some  one  behind  her  caught  her 
arm  and  turned  her  sharply  round.  She 
saw  it  was  Keema,  and  gave  a  little 
startled  laugh.  "How -you  frightened 
me  !  "  she  said.  She  did  not  see  that  he 
was  angry,  but  thought  he  had  done  it 
in  sport. 

"Why  have  you  stopped  dancing?" 
he  asked. 

"  I  was  tired  of  it,"  she  sighed,  looking 
back  at  the  dancers. 

"You  were  going  to  Mayele,"  he  said, 
using  the  name  they  had  called  Robard 
since  the  elephant  hunt. 

"  Yes."  She  turned  again.  "  Come, 
let  us  see  who  will  go  the  faster." 

But  she  did  not  have  a  chance  to  start, 
for  he  caught  her  up  in  his  arms  with 
apparently  no  more  effort  than  he  would 
have  made  in  gathering  a  flower,  and 
ran  swiftly  with  her,  while  she  laughed, 
still  thinking  him  in  fun,  not  toward  the 
hut,  but  through  the  banana  grove  and 
stockade,  past  the  edge  of  the  forest,  to 
the  old  place  of  the  swing,  where  he 
put  her  gently  down. 

"  Why  did  you  come  here  ? "  she  asked, 
a  little  frightened,  as  she  noticed  for  the 
first  time  his  lowering  face, 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  out  here," 
he  said ;  "  long  ago  I  saved  you  from 
harm  just  in  this  place  ;  I  will  keep  you 
safe  now.  I  only  want  to  talk  to  you 
away  from  Mayele  and  all  of  the  others." 

"  Dear  Keema,"  she  said,  softly,  "what 
has  angered  you  ?  Can  you  not  always 
talk  with  me  when  you  wish?"  She 
laid  her  hands  caressingly  on  his  arm, 
but  he  threw  them  roughly  off.  "  Not 
now,"  he  said.  "  Before  the  white  man 
came  you  used  to  talk  with  me  ;  before 
he  came,  you  loved  me  ;  you  would  have 
married  me  when  I  had  earned  enough 
to  pay  the  Chief  Iseke  what  he  would 
ask;  and  now  you  love  him,"  he  groaned. 
"  I  have  seen  it  all  the  days  he  has  been 
here,  and  seen  how  he  loves  you." 
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Likuku  drew  herself  up  proudly  and 
away  from  him.  *'  You  are  quite  wrong- 
when  you  talk  so,  Keema,"  she  said, 
his  words  hurting  her.  "  He  does  not 
love  me,  though  he  has  been  good  to 
me,  talking  and  telling  me  of  the  ways 
of  his  people." 

"  No,  I  am  right,"  he  answered  her 
fiercely,  standing  rigidly  with  clenched 
teeth  ;  "  and  when  Mayele  asked  me  to 
go  away  with  him  I  told  him  I  would, 
for  the  Chief  Iseke  had  given  me  leave 
to  go,  and  I  would  not  stay  near  you 
any  longer.  Mayele  will  come  back  to 
you,  but  I  will  not ;  I  shall  earn  more 
than  enough  to  be  free,  and  I  will  never 
come  back." 

"  You  are  wrong  ;  you  do  not  know 
how  it  is,"  she  cried,  exasperated,  stamp- 
ing her  foot  in  her  vain  efforts  to  ap- 
pease him.  "  Mayele  loves  a  woman  of 
his  own  country;  he  has  told  me  so." 

"  That  may  be,"  Keema  retorted ;  "  but 
he  loves  you,  too." 

"The  white  man  has  but  one  wife," 
she  answered,  passionately,  "  and  he 
must  love  her  much  more  than  you 
could  ever  have  loved  me.  Mayele  has 
always  been  kind  to  me,  and  you  are 
angry  and  cruel,  and  yet  I  love  you — 
and  no  other  has  taken  your  place  with 
me." 

The  moonlight  sifted  down  through 
the  trees,  and  by  its  gracious  light  he 
saw  the  true  echo  of  her  words  in  her 
face,  and  all  the  misery  of  the  weeks 
gone  by  faded  away.  He  dropped  on 
his  knees,  and  wrapping  his  arms  around 
her,  he  sobbed  with  joy  and  relief,  like 
a  lost  child  that  has  been  taken  home  ; 
and  for  awhile  the  shadowy  moonlit 
forest  held  them  there,  breathing  deli- 
cious peace  and  enchanting  promise  to 
its  two  helpless,  ignorant  children. 

"  You  will  not  go  away  with  the  expe- 
dition," Likuku  murmured,  as  they  made 
their  way  back  to  the  huts. 

"  I  must,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  told 
Mayele  I  would  go,  and  I  cannot  say 
'  no '  now  ;  but  it  may  not  be  long,  and 
he  has  promised  to  pay  me  well ;  to  give 
me  more  than  enough  to  make  me  free. 
I  will  come  back  and  bring  enough  to 
pay  the  Chief  Iseke  all  he  shall  ask  for 
you  too — for  my  wife." 

When  they  reached  the  huts,  Keema 
went  joyously  up  to  join  the  group  in  the 
porch  about  Iseke,  but  Likuku  passed 
within  in  silence  and  threw  herself  down 
on  a  mat  by  the  fire  to  feign  sleep. 


She  could  not  sleep,  however  ;  she  lay 
there  thinking,  thinking,  while  gradually 
the  singing  ceased  without,  the  murmur 
of  talking  died  away,  and  the  long  village 
street  grew  still;  then  she  sawthemoon- 
light  fade  into  darkness,  and  at  last  a 
glimmer  of  light  come  into  the  quiet 
hut  that  meant  the  dawn  of  the  dreaded 
day  that  was  to  take  Keema  from  her. 

She  could  not  keep  him.  Through 
the  long  hours  of  the  night  she  racked 
her  childish  brain  for  some  means  to  do 
so,  but  to  no  avail ;  and  now,  blinded  by 
mingled  feelings  of  passion,  despair  and 
helplessness  against  fate,  the  anger  of 
her  untutored  nature  blazed  out  upon 
Robard  as  the  cause  of  all  her  woe.  He 
was  a  tangible  object  for  her  rage,  and 
she  resolved  to  revenge  herself  by  strik- 
ing at  him. 

The  dawn  had  not  yet  come,  and  she 
stole  out  of  the  hut,  to  find  the  outside 
world  cold  and  misty.  Like  a  fleeting 
shadow  of  the  night  she  sped  down  the 
silent  street  to  the  white  man's  hut. 
Softly  entering  she  approached  his 
couch  ;  she  could  not  see  him  very  dis- 
tinctly through  the  net  spread  over  it, 
only  the  outline  of  his  massive  form 
wrapped  about  with  a  blanket,  but  he 
was  breathing  heavily  and  she  was  sure 
he  was  asleep. 

His  cotton  coat  was  laid  on  a  little 
bench  beside  the  bed.  She  slipped  her 
hand  into  its  pockets,  but  the  object  of 
her  search  was  not  there.  She  was 
shaking*  with  terror  at  her  daring,  but 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  if  discovered 
to  say  she  had  only  come  for  one  more 
look  at  the  beloved  picture,  and  she 
knew  Mayele  would  believe  her. 

Disappointed  at  not  finding  it  in  the 
coat,  she  crept  near  him  ;  the  dawn  was 
coming  fast  now,  and  she  must  hasten. 
Kneeling  beside  him  she  lifted  the  net- 
ting and  ran  her  hand  lightly  across  his 
chest ;  no,  the  picture  was  not  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  flannel  blouse.  He 
stirred  uneasily  and  she  sank  down  in  a 
little  heap  on  the  floor  ;  but  he  did  not 
wake,  he  slept  as  peacefully  and  un- 
afraid among  this  savage  race  as  in  his 
boyish  days  at  home,  dreaming  of  no 
treachery,  and  least  of  all  from  Likuku. 

When  she  was  sure  that  he  slept 
soundly  again,  knowing  that  the  minia- 
ture was  always  near  him,  she  slipped 
her  hand  beneath  his  pillow  and  there 
it  closed  upon  the  little  square  leather 
case.    She  drew  it  forth,  crouched  down 
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on  the  floor  with  it,  opened  it  softly, 
took  out  the  miniature,  shut  the  empty 
case  and  pushed  it  beneath  his  blanket- 
pillow.  Then  holding  fast  the  gold-en- 
circled picture  she  stealthily  crept  out. 

As  she  stepped  from  the  door  of  the 
hut  she  was  startled  to  see  Keema 
hastening  down  the  street,  but  she  had 
time  to  slink  into  the  shadow  at  one 
side  before  he  caught  sight  of  her  ;  and 
he  entered  the  hut  unconscious  that  she 
was  near,  and  waked  Robard  for  the 
early  start  they  wished  to  make. 

When  he  had  disappeared  Likuku 
sped  swiftly  home,  reaching  the  hut 
without  discovery  or  question  of  her  ab- 
sence. The  village  was  now  gradually 
waking  up  to  the  stirring  excitement  of 
the  morning,  and  when  the  girl  had 
wrapped  her  stolen  treasure  in  a  bit  of 
fibre,  and  had  hidden  it  unobserved  in 
an  interstice  in  the  shelving  roof,  she 
joined  in  the  bustle  of  preparation 
going  on  on  every  side  for  the  depart- 
ure of  the  travelers. 

The  steamer  was  anchored  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  the  dug- 
outs flew  back  and  forth  laden  with 
stores  for  the  voyage.  The  ivory  had 
been  carefully  stowed  away,  the  pro- 
visions conveniently  placed,  and  finally 
the  men,  Robard's  Zanzibaris  and  his 
new  recruits,  were  ordered  on  board 
and  everything  was  done  but  to  say 
farewell.  The  natives  stood  along  the 
shore.  Iseke  impressively  wished  his 
departing  brqther  the  most  marvelous 
success  on  this  new  expedition,  and  af- 
fectionately invited  him  to  return  to 
them  again.  His  many  other  friends 
clustered  about  him  clamoring  their 
good  wishes  and  regrets  at  parting  ; 
they  really  felt  sad  that  Mayele  was 
leaving  them,  but  they  enjoyed  the  ex- 
citement of  the  embarkation. 

Likuku  alone,  of  all  the  many  friends 
he  had  made  here,  stood  proudly,  silent- 
ly aloof  from  the  noisy  group  about 
him.  The  girl's  sudden  change  puzzled 
Robard,  but  he  put  it  down  to  sorrow 
at  their  parting,  and  going  to  her  he 
spoke  with  added  gentleness  to  her. 

"Good-bye,  little  friend," he  said.  "If 
all  goes  well  I  will  send  Keema  back  to 
you  with  a  beautiful  present,  and  don't 
forget '  Mayele '  and  all  he  has  told  you." 

She  shook  her  head  and  turned  away. 
Poor  little  savage  !  His  tender  heart 
ached  for  her,  and  he  wondered  if  he 
had  done  wrong-  to  tell  her  of  his  own 


wide,  happy  life,  so  far  from  the  tragic 
uncertainty  of  the  one  she  was  just  be- 
ginning. 

As  she  turned  from  him  Likuku  put 
her  hands  above  her  eyes  to  look  out 
at  the  anchored  boat.  She  had  bidden 
Keema  good-bye  in  the  early  morning 
away  from  the  others,  but  now  she 
sought  anxiously  for  him  at  the  steam- 
er's side.  Her  keen  eyes  soon  dis- 
covered him.  She  stepped  to  the  edge 
of  the  high  bank  and  waved  her  girlish 
arms  to  him.  He  was  standing  with 
the  other  new  recruits,  and  they  all  saw 
her  and  responded,  Keema  alone  know- 
ing that  she  stood  there  for  him;  she 
felt  that  he  knew  and  understood,  and 
that  was  all  she  cared  for. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Robard  went 
on  board  ;  the  order  was  given  to  weigh 
anchor,  and  with  a  farewell  wailing 
shriek  of  the  strange  whistle,  they  were 
off.  Robard,  filled  with  a  momentary 
sadness  at  leaving  these  savage  friends, 
took  a  last  affectionate  look  at  the  then 
peaceful  hamlet ;  and  Keema  and  the 
other  natives  stood  proudly,  with  lifted 
spear  and  shield  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light, for  the  stay-at-homes  to  see  them, 
as  long  as  the  settlement  was  in  sight. 

VII. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  farewell, 
the  loneliness  of  the  one  who  stays  crept 
steadily  over  Likuku. 

Up  to  this  time  she  had  felt  little  dis- 
position to  weep  ;  she  had  been  more 
resentful  than  sad.  But  now  her  anger 
was  swept  away  in  the  sense  of  the 
wrong  she  had  done,  and  added  to  this, 
without  being  able  to  understand  her 
own  feelings,  the  burden  of  the  separa- 
tion from  Keema  grew  heavier,  day  by 
day,  until  one  morning  at  work  in  the 
field  her  surcharged  heart  brimmed 
over  and  she  crouched  down  beside  the 
manioc  bush  she  was  cutting,  and  aban- 
doned herself  to  her  first  grief,  sobbing 
it  desolately  out  alone.  This  outburst 
eased  the  pain  a  little,  and  after  that  she 
did  not  give  way  to  it  again  ;  but  the 
village  seemed  very  lonely  and  the  days 
long  to  her,  who  had  never  known  a 
moment's  mental  weariness  in  her  life 
before.  The  hours  she  worked  in  the 
field  dragged  slowly,  and  yet  sometimes 
the  cool  of  the  evening  was  the  harder, 
because  of  its  former  gaiety.  If  she 
joined  the  others  dancing  she  soon  grew 
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tired  of  it.  When  she  sang-  with  them, 
the  old  songs  seemed  sad,  a  curions 
ache  in  her  throat  would  make  her  voice 
break,  and  she  would  drop  out  and 
wander  away,  to  sit  perhaps  near  Iseke's 
chair  and  lean  her  head  against  his 
knee,  trying-  to  understand  her  bewil- 
dered self  or  to  forget  the  dull  pain  that 
oppressed  her,  in  dreaming  over  ag-ain 
her  days  of  thoughtless  happiness. 

She  missed,  too,  more  than  she  knew, 
the  pleasant  companionship  of  Robard 
and  the  stimulation  of  the  new  ideas 
he  had  constantly  unfolded  to  her.  She 
had  taken  the  miniature  from  where  she 
had  hidden  it  in  the  hut,  and  wore  it  al- 
ways now  about  her  neck  in  the  leopard- 
skin  pouch  that  Keema  had  given  her. 
She  had  emptied  this  of  the  Nganga's 
charms,  a  leopard's  tooth,  some  little 
beans  and  claws.  She  was  so  unhappy 
she  had  lost  faith  in  them,  and  kept  the 
miniature  in  their  place.  The  first  time, 
after  Robard  had  gone,  she  had  looked 
at  it  fearfully,  but  no  change  had  come 
over  it ;  the  sweet  face  almost  smiled. 

He  will  surely  come  back  and  bring 
Keema,  if  he  thinks  he  may  find  her 
here,  she  thought,  not  doubting  that  he 
had  the  charm  power  to  discover  who 
had  injured  him;  and  at  first  she  dreaded 
Robard's  anger  when  she  should  tell 
him  she  had  taken  it,  for  whether  he 
discovered  her  treachery  or  not,  she 
meant  to  return  his  treasure  to  him. 
But  after  a  while,  out  of  her  own  loneli- 
ness a  pity  grew  up  in  her  heart  for  him  ; 
she  knew  how  dear  he  held  the  picture; 
she  was  miserable  because  she  had  de- 
prived him  of  it ;  she  thought  how  he 
must  wish  for  it,  as  she  did  to  see 
Keema,  and  for  his  sake  she  would  have 
guarded  it  with  her  life  that  she  might 
give  it  back  uninjured. 

She  wanted,  longed  to  give  it  back; 
she  was  now  only  full  of  remorse  for 
her  wretched  betrayal  of  his  kindness. 

Very  seldom  did  she  permit  herself 
to  gaze  at  it,  but  when  she  did,  she 
would  whisper  some  tender  little  words 
to  it ;  the  picture  alone,  of  all  that  now 
remained  in  the  village,  seemed  able  to 
help  her  to  understand  her  troubled  life 
and  desires. 

So  the  time  slipped  away  until  two 
months  had  passed  since  the  departure 
of  the  expedition.  It  was  now  the  sea- 
son of  storms,  and  though  meat  was 
plentiful  the  natives  were  driven  to 
take  refuge  much  of  the  time  in  their 


wretched  huts  to  escape  the  rain  and 
the  fury  of  the  tornadoes  that  swept 
across  the  river. 

The  night  was  lowering  and  dark,  but 
the  rain  had  ceased,  and  all  was  quiet  in 
the  long  row  of  huts  where  the  natives 
slept  soundly  in  the  silence  after  a  storm. 

They  did  not  hear  the  landing  of 
canoes,  they  did  not  hear  the  scrambling 
up  the  slippery  bank  of  hundreds  of 
feet.  Out  of  the  night,  black  forms  crept 
close  to  the  stockade,  fierce  brutal  faces 
peered  through  the  darkness. 

The  sullen  roar  coming  up  from  the 
river,  swollen  by  rains,  aided  the  stealthi- 
ness  of  the  approaching  band,  and  only 
as  the  clouds  lifted  a  little  was  the  dull 
flash  of  a  spear  here  and  there  visible. 
The  gate  of  the  stockade  was  quickly 
found  ;  the  raiders  knew  the  ground  well. 
The  settlement  had  been  watched  ever 
since  Robard's  departure  was  known, 
and  at  last  the  opportunity  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  weakness  had  come. 

At  the  gate  the  Lufembe  paused  and 
waited  in  patient  silence  for  the  first  sign 
of  the  coming  dawn;  then  at  a  given 
signal  the  gate  was  broken  down,  and 
along  the  street  they  swarmed,  breaking 
the  heavy  silence  by  shrieks  and  clash- 
ing spears.  The  frightened  natives, 
awakened  by  the  din,  rushed  from  their 
huts — those  who  w^ere  not  too  dazed  by 
the  shock  seizing  first  their  weapons 
to  defend  themselves,  their  women  and 
children.  Iseke  was  among  these  ;  val- 
iantly the  old  chief  stood  before  his  hut 
and  slashed  and  cut  and  slew. 

Down  the  street  the  bloody  warfare 
raged,  the  Balolos  fighting  with  the 
wildness  of  trapped  brutes.  The  Lu- 
fembe outnumbered  them,  were  well 
armed  and  had  the  advantage  of  the 
attack ;  yet  with  all  this  there  were 
brave  souls  in  the  little  village  and  they 
made  a  gallant  defence.  The  men  gave 
blow  for  blow,  the  women  fought,  too, 
but  hampered  with  the  little  ones  cling- 
ing to  them,  while  the  children  that  were 
old  enough  to  hold  weapons  seized  them 
and  took  part  in  the  fearful  struggle. 
Death  was  not  the  worst  evil  to  be 
feared,  and  the  Balolos  fought  in  reck- 
less disregard  of  it — fought  until  half 
the  men  and  women  of  the  settlement 
were  stricken  down,  and  the  odds  so 
against  the  rest  that  at  last  they  yielded 
themselves  conquered. 

Before  his  hut  the  Chief  Iseke  lay, 
stabbed  through  with  fifty  wounds;  about 
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him,  four  of  the  Lufembe  who  would 
never  glory  in  their  conquest ;  and  over 
the  old  chief  Likuku  leaned  wailing,  with 
little  Jumbi  clinging  about  her  neck. 
The  terrible  war-shrieks  had  died  away 
into  lamentations  and  cries  for  mercy. 
The  day  had  not  yet  fully  come,  but  a 
red  glow  filled  the  street,  and  the  thirst 
for  flesh  was  upon  the  conquerors  and 
would  be  satisfied  before  the  canoes 
should  bear  away  the  living  victims  and 
the  treasure  of  precious  ivory  they  pos- 
sessed, the  wealth  that  judicious  tortur- 
ing would  reveal. 

•The  reveling  in  the  conquered  vil- 
lage lasted  for  three  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  time,  with  their  appetites  glutted, 
having  consumed  or  destroyed  all  that 
was  available  to  them,  the  Lufembe 
broke  camp,  set  fire  to  the  interior  of  the 
remaining  huts,  and  drove  the  women, 
children  and  a  score  of  men,  all  that 
were  left  of  that  once  prosperous  little 
settlement,  down  to  the  shore,  where, 
with  hands  and  feet  securely  bound, 
they  were  packed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoes,  and  so  closely  wedged  together 
that  they  would  be  unable  to  change 
their  position  throughout  the  journey. 

Then  the  word  was  given,  and  with 
triumphant  shouts  and  beating  drums 
the  canoes  whirled  out  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  Amidst  this  din  of  vic- 
tory Likuku's  eyes  wandered  for  the 
last  time  to  her  childhood's  home,  a 
desolate  ruin,  the  few  remaining  huts 
belching  forth  smoke,  the  glare  of  the 
fires  of  that  revel  of  horror  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished. Scatt:ered  among  the  ashes, 
as  the  girl  only  too  terribly  knew,  were 
the  bones  of  her  father,  his  wives  and 
the  brave  friends  who  had  died  defend- 
ing their  homes.  Her  little  head  sank 
on  her  breast.  They  were  happier  than 
she.  Though  her  father  was  killed,  he 
had  gone  to  the  other  world  as  befitted 
a  great  chief,  with  wives  and  slaves, 
slain  with  him,  to  wait  upon  him  there  ; 
but  she — what  new  terrors  were  before 
her  ?  Why  were  Keema  and  Mayelenot 
there  to  protect  her  ?  She  could  feel 
the  leopard-skin  pouch  upon  her  bosom; 
would  the  picture  help  her  now  so  far 
from  them, — Keema  and  Mayele,  whom 
she  would  never  see  again  ? 

VIII. 

Robard's  trip  up  the  Mobangi  was 
most  satisfactory  as  far  as  its  investiga- 


tion of  the  conditions  for  trade,  for  in 
spite  of  vigorous  protests  in  the  shape 
of  flying  spears  and  other  missiles  di- 
rected at  the  little  steamer,  he  made  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  river,  only 
to  find,  however,  the  desire  for  slaves 
and  the  meat  they  personally  repre- 
sented the  ruling  passion  of  many  of 
its  tribes,  and  small  opportunity  of  buy- 
ing the  ivory  he  had  hoped  for. 

In  two  months  he  was  back  at  Equa- 
tor Station,  and  then,  wishing  to  add 
several  tons  more  of  ivory  to  that  al- 
ready purchased,  before  his  departure 
home,  he  determined  to  return  up  the 
Lulunga  till  he  had  bought  the  desired 
quantity,  then  dismiss  his  Balolo  recruits 
and,  returning  to  Leopoldville,  engage 
carriers  and  start  for  the  coast. 

His  new  recruits  had  proved  most 
valuable  in  the  hard  service  they  had 
been  called  upon  to  give  among  the 
savage  bands  that  infested  the  river, 
but  they  were  on  well-known  waters 
now,  and  their  talk  was  full  of  the  joy- 
ousness  of  returning  home  much  richer 
for  the  plucky  service  they  had  ren- 
dered. 

They  stood  up  the  stream  as  far  as 
Masankusu,  a  large  village  just  below 
the  junction  of  the  Lupuri  and  Malinga 
Rivers,  and  here  Robard  decided  to 
turn  back,  for  his  boat  was  loaded  down 
with  the  magnificent  supply  of  tusks 
he  had  been  able  to  purchase  in  these 
waters. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  Robard 
was  to  remain  one  night  more  in  Mas- 
ankusu, and  he  was  spending  these  last 
hours  of  light  before  turning  homeward, 
in  slowly  making  his  way  through  the 
market.  As  he  always  did  in  the  slave- 
selling  villages  he  stopped  to  talk  with 
the  poor  creatures  tethered  to  posts 
in  long  sheds,  bound  hand  and  foot,  or 
with  their  limbs  thrust  through  heavy 
stocks.  Now  and  then  he  had  been  able 
to  buy  and  set  free  a  slave  in  some  pecu- 
liarly pitiful  case,  but  the  helplessness 
of  an  individual's  sympathy  in  the  midst 
of  the  brutality  of  thousands,  was  heart- 
sickening  to  him,  because  though  for  two 
years  he  had  been  steadily  among  such 
scenes,  they  had  not  hardened  him. 

He  had  stopped  here  and  there  along 
the  line  of  open  sheds,  and  was  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  them  when,  sud- 
denly, a  sharp  agonizing  cry  stopped 
him  ;  the  cry  sounded  like  his  name, 
"  Mayele,"  but  he  had  left  Keema  and 
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the  others  that  knew  him  by  that  name 
on  the  boat,  and  he  thought  he  must  be 
mistaken. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  its  mean- 
ing, however  ;  it  was  certainly  a  cry  for 
help.  He  paused  to  discover  whence  it 
came,  and  then  in  a  long,  despairing 
wail,  it  was  repeated,  "  Mayele — May — " 
but  this  time  it  was  broken  off  by  a 
shriek  of  pain.  Hurriedly  he  made  his 
way  back,  and,  by  the  little  stir  among 
the  slaves,  located  the  trouble. 

Beside  a  post  that  he  must  have 
passed,  a  girl' had  just  been  felled  by 
the  blow  of  her  owner,  to  stop  her  im- 
portunate crying,  and  the  huge  negro 
who  had  struck  her  had  nonchalantly 
gone  back  to  the  gambling  he  was  en- 
gaged in  when  she  had  disturbed  him. 
She  was  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  had 
fallen  forward.  Robard  stooping  over 
her  withered  little  form,  laid  her  on  her 
back  and  turned  her  face  to  the  light. 
The  girl  opened  her  sunken  eyes  and 
looked  up  at  him.  "  Mayele,"  she  whis- 
pered,   "  Mayele,  I    thought    you    had 

gone "  and  then  she  fell  to  sobbing, 

and  reached  up  to  him  her  helpless, 
bound  hands.  ''  My  God,  it's  Likuku  !  " 
he  said,  as  if  to  convince  himself  that 
the  shrunken  child  before  him  was  the 
happy-hearted  girl  he  had  known  but  a 
few  weeks  before.  A  crowd  had  gath- 
ered about  them,  and  her  owner  had 
returned  to  see  the  occasion  for  it. 
Robard  soothed  her  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  and  then   turned  to  her  master. 

"  Do  you  own  this  girl  ? "  he  asked. 
The  man  grunted  an  affirmative. 

"  What  is  she  worth  ? " 

The  man's  eyes  glistened  ;  here  was  a 
chance  for  a  bargain.  He  enumerated 
what  he  wanted,  stuff  that  amounted  to 
about  sixty  dollars.  Robard  did  not 
hagg'le  with  him.  The  girl's  limbs  were 
freed  from  the  log  to  which  she  was 
hobbled,  her  hands  unbound,  and  he 
helped  her  steady  herself  on  her  be- 
numbed feet. 

He  did  not  question  her  why  she 
was  there  ;  he  had  seen  too  many  such 
tragedies  not  to  understand  ;  he  only 
asked  if  there  were  others  from  the  vil- 
lage with  her,  and  when  he  found  she 
was  alone  he  led  her,  half  carrying  her, 
she  was  so  weak,  down  to  the  shore. 
Some  of  his  Zanzibaris  were  there  wait- 
ing for  him  in  a  canoe,  and  he  lifted 
her  tenderly  into  it,  and  gave  the  word 
to  be  off. 


Keema  was  watching  for  him  as  they 
came  alongside  of  the  steamer,  and 
when  he  saw  Robard's  burden  he  burst 
into  wild  lamentations  ;  through  all  the 
terrible  change  in  the  pinched  little 
form  and  face  he  recognized  Likuku, 
and,  Robard  putting  her  into  his  arms, 
he  clasped  her  frantically  to  him,  crying 
to  know  what  had  happened  that  they 
found  her  there. 

Robard  spoke  sternly  to  him  to  calm 
him  and  fixed  a  place  for  her  in  the 
cabin,  where  they  laid  her  gently  on 
some  blankets  and  gave  her  a  little 
nourishment,  for  she  was  starving,  and 
fainting  from  relief  of  the  rescue. 

In  a  little  while  she  had  recovered  so 
much  that  she  could  tell  them  her  story 
of  the  night  attack,  of  the  feasting  of  the 
Lufembe  on  their  victims,  of  the  three 
days  of  horror,  until  everything  in  the 
village  had  been  consumed,  then  of  the 
trip  up  the  river  until  they  reached 
the  raider's  village. 

"I  had  Jumbi  with  me  till  then,"  she 
said,  "  and  he  cried  because  he  was  so 
hungry  ;  I  had  nothing  to  give  him  and 
begged  him  not  to  cry,  but  he  would 
not  stop  and  for  that  they  killed  him." 
The  memory  of  the  slaying  of  the  little 
chap  overpowered  her  for  a  moment, 
and  then  she  went  on  telling  of  other 
days  and  nights  of  terror  and  hunger 
and  abuse  and  the  fear  that  she  would 
always  be  the  next  to  supply  a  meal  for 
her  captors.  Finally  she  was  sold  to  a 
slave  trader  that  was  coming  down  to 
Masankusu.  She  thought  she  must 
have  been  asleep  when  Robard  first 
passed  her,  for  when  she  saw  him  he  was 
already  quite  a  distance  off  ;  something 
had  suddenly  awakened  her  and  given 
her  the  strength  to  make  him  hear  her. 

Her  story  had  quite  exhausted  her 
and  though  she  seemed  to  wish  to  talk 
more  Robard  forbade  her  doing  so  until 
the  morning ;  and  being  assured  he 
would  not  leave  her  until  both  she  and 
Keema  were  in  a  place  of  safety,  she 
closed  her  eyes  and  soon  was  fast  asleep, 
although  every  now  and  then  a  long 
sobbing  sigh  shook  her  and  attested 
pitifully  to  the  harrowing  details. 

When  she  awakened,  it  was  another 
day  ;  the  waters  were  rushing  swiftly  by 
and  the  sound  of  happy  voices  drifted 
down  into  the  cabin  where  she  la)'.  In 
the  doorway  of  the  cabin  Robard  was 
sitting  writing  in  his  note-book,  and  she 
watched  him  a  while  before  mustering 
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up  the  courage  to  speak  to  him  upon 
the  subject  that  weighed  her  down,  now 
that  her  other  troubles  were  over.  As 
he  worked,  his  face  that  was  all  gentle- 
ness whenever  he  spoke  to  her,  seemed 
stern  and  forbidding,  and  she  raised  her 
hand  nervously  to  the  leopard-skinpouch 
on  her  breast  to  give  her  confidence. 

"  Mayele "  her  voice  was  so  low  he 

did  not  hear  it,  and  then  she  tried  to 
rise,  but  she  was  still  so  weak  she  got 
no  further  than  her  knees  and  so  dragged 
herself  over  to  him,  and  reaching  the 
step  on  which  he  sat,  slipped  down  at  his 
feet. 

He  turned,  putting  down  his  note- 
book and  patted  her  woolly  head  af- 
fectionately. "  Good  morning,  my  little 
friend,"  he  said;  "did  you  sleep  well?" 
His  voice  was  so  full  of  the  perfect 
kindliness  of  his  nature  that  the  girl 
could  not  answer,  and,  not  daring  to 
meet  his  eyes,  she  lifted  the  leather  lace 
from  about  her  neck  and  laid  the  pouch 
on  the  book  in  his  lap. 

He  looked  at  it  doubtfully.  In  his 
sympathy  for  the  child's  misfortune  he 
had  forgotten  the  loss  that  had  been 
a  grief  to  him,  forgotten  his  belief  that 
it  was  Likuku  who  had  treacherously 
robbed  him  of  the  miniature,  when  he 
had  found  only  the  empty  case  in  his 
possession  after  leaving  Mpona  and  next 
opening  it  far  from  the  settlement. 

What  is  it,  Likuku  ? "  he  said,  "  some- 
thing for  me  ? "  And  then  the  wild 
hope  that  it  might  be  his  lost  treasure 
suddenly  unnerving  him,  he  caught  it 
up,  opening  it  with  trembling  fingers, 
and  drew  the  smiling  face  in  the  circle 
of  gold  unharmed  froiu  the  little  bag. 
He  bent  over  it,  the  tears  rushing  into 
his  eyes,  he  was  so  glad,  for  it  brought 
her  near  once  more,  and  he  was  on  his 
way  even  now  to  her.  What  miracle  had 
preserved  it  and  brought  it  back  to  him  ? 

Likuku  had  fearfully  stolen  a  glance 
at  him,  and  now  she  laid  her  hand  tim- 
idly on  his  arm. 

"  I  stole  it,  Mayele,"  she  said,  "  be- 
cause I  was  angry  with  you  for  taking 
Keema  from  me,  but  I  wanted  to  give 
it  back  as  soon  as  you  were  gone,  for  I 
knew  you  loved  it,  and  I  would  have 
given  my  life  before  anyone  could  have 
taken  it  from  me.  I  did  not  know  then 
how  wonderful  it  was,  Mayele,"  she 
went  on  in  a  sort  of  religious  ecstasy, 
now  kneeling  before  him,  her  arms 
hanging   at   her    sides,    and    her    eyes 


widening  with  the  memories  that  be- 
set her,  "  but  after  you  had  gone  and  I 
was  so  lonesome,  she  would  help  me  ; 
she  would  smile  at  me  and  tell  me  not 
to  be  afraid  ;  that  you  and  Keema  would 
come  back  again  ;  and  then,  after  that 
night,  I  could  not  look  at  her,  for  my 
hands  were  bound,  but  I  knew  she  was 
there  on  my  breast,  and  I  could  talk  to 
her,  and  she  always  helped  me — when 
it  was  not  too  hard.  I  think  it  was  she 
that  waked  me  up  when  you  passed  yes- 
terday— don't  you  think  so  ? " 

Robard  regarded  the'  transfigured 
child  with  something  like  awe.  "I  don't 
know,"  he  answered;  "I  think  it  must 
have  been  the  Good  Spirit,  Likuku."  He 
did  not  chide  her  for  her  treachery. 
She  had  suffered  enough,  and  the  pict- 
ure was  unharmed.  He  put  it  back  in 
the  empty  case  he  still  carried  and 
breathed  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

Every  day  on  the  trip  down  the  river 
Likuku  grew  a  little  stronger,  but  even 
when  they  reached  Equator  Station  Ro- 
bard still  kept  careful  watch  over  her, 
for  the  sores  in  ankle  and  wrist  where 
she  had  been  shackled  were  still  un- 
healed, and  any  sudden  sound  would  set 
her  trembling  and  fill  her  eyes  with  the 
mad  terror  of  a  hunted  creature. 

The  Balolos  had  sadly  returned  with 
him  when  they  learned  that  their  village 
had  been  swept  out  of  existence,  and 
they  had  no  reason  to  seek  the  spot 
where  it  had  once  bee^..  They  left  their 
fate  in  Robard's  bancs,  thankful  to  have 
some  one  to  whom  they  could  turn  for 
advice.  He  pondered  over  what  would 
be  best  for  them,  and  having  many 
friends  in  Lukolela  among  the  natives, 
and  an  English  mission  also  having 
been  established  there,  he  determined 
to  leave  them  in  its  protection. 

Keema  and  Likuku  had  confided  to 
him  their  wish  to  marry.  He  had  at 
various  times  tried  to  rid  them  of  the 
cruel  superstitions  that  possessed  them 
and  plant  in  their  minds  the  idea  of 
a  Good  Spirit  who  loved  them,  to  take 
the  place  of  their  firm  belief  in  an 
evil  spirit  who  lurked  about  to  do 
them  harm ;  and  having  succeeded 
somewhat  in  bringing  them  over  to 
his  own  belief,  he  persuaded  them  to 
delay  their  marriage  until  they  reached 
Lukolela,  where  one  of  the  missionaries 
that  he  interested  in  them  pronounced 
a  blessing  upon  it. 

Keema,  always  ready  for  work  of  any 
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nature,  was  at  once  employed  in  cutting- 
down  the  trees  for  the  building-  that 
was  going  on  in  this  busy  station.  He 
was  so  line  a  fellow  that  Robard  felt 
sure  that  he  would  soon  become  a  favor- 
ite, and  did  not  fear  he  would  ever  lack 
occupation.  It  was  an  intense  relief  to 
the  young  explorer  to  leave  these  hunted 
children  of  the  forest  here,  where  the 
neat  building-s  and  kindly  influence  of 
the  English  mission  made  the  spot  a 
paradise  of  peace,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  jungles  from  which  they  had  come. 

Full  of  his  own  happiness  at  going 
home,  he  went  one  evening  to  bid  them 
good-bye  in  the  little  hut  near  the  mis- 
sion, that  he  had  arranged  they  should 
have.  Keema  welcomed  him  joyfully, 
but  Likuku,  still  weak,  and  knowing  his 
errand,  sat  silently  beside  them  as  they 
talked,  and  Robard  saw  the  tears  drip 
down  her  cheeks. 

When  the  moment  for  parting  came 
she  brushed  the  tears  away  and  begged 
him  to  let  her  see  once  more  the  picture 
she  had  worn  so  long. 

He  took  it  from  its  case  and  handed 
it  to  her.  Long,  intently,  she  looked  at 
it,  as  if  to  imprint  every  line  of  it  in  her 
heart,  and  then  gave  it  back  without  a 
word  ;  but  her  untrained  nature  was  not 
equal  to  such  repression,  and  suddenly 
flinging  herself  on  her  knees  before 
him,  she  clasped  him  about  with  her 
arms  and  begged  him  piteously  to  leave 
it  with  her.  The  tears  had  dried  in  her 
eyes,  which  burned  anew  with  the  terror 
he  had  found  in  them  for  days  after 
her  rescue — a  look  that  made  him  shud- 
der with  the  horror  it  spoke. 

"  Do  not  take  her  away,"  she  said  ; 
''■  you  are  going  to  herself,  but  what  will 
I  do  when  I  cannot  see  her  any  more  ? 
You  do  not  know  how  I  love  her — you 
do  not  know  how  she  helped  me.  When 
I  look  at  her,  then  I  remember  the  Good 
Spirit  you  have  told  me  of,  for  she  is 
good.  You  are  going  away  and  I  shall 
never  see  you  again,  and  if  you  take 
her,  too,  what  will  we  do,  Keema  and  I, 
with  you  both  gone  ?"  She  was  sobbing 
now,  and,  unclasping  her  arms,  crouched 
down,  covering  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Robard  stood  uncertain  what  to  do. 
He  could  not  bear  to  part  with  the 
miniature,  and  yet  it  was  true  he  was 
going  back  to  meet  his  love  face  to  face, 
and  all  his  life  seemed  so  full  and  rich 
beside  this  shattered  child's,  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  refuse.    He  stood  still,  hesi- 


tating, when  she  rose  to  her  knees  again 
and  stretched  her  hands  to  him.  "  I 
will  take  good  care  of  it,"  she  pleaded, 
"and  when  Keema  and  I  are  dead  the 
missionary  will  send  it  to  you  again." 

He  took  out  the  picture  reluctantly, 
and  gazed  into  the  fair,  smiling  face  of 
it.  What  would  she  wish  him  to  do, 
he  wondered.  Then  suddenly,  passion- 
ately kissing  it,  he  put  it  in  Likuku's 
hand  and  turned  away. 


IX. 


Arrived  to-day  all  right  ;  reception  at  South- 
ern Club  to-night ;  reach  Hamdun  Massie  Thurs- 
day by  morning  boat.  D.    Rob.^kd. 

For  Miss  Jessica  Burton, 

Coos  Wharf,  Va. 

Mr.  Melville  Smith  got  the  message 
over  the  telephone.  When  it  arrived 
the  afternoon  mail  had  already  been  dis- 
tributed. 

The  post  office  was  deserted  inside, 
except  for  Mr.  Smith  and  one  rheumatic 
gray-headed  old  negro,  who,  winter  and 
summer,  sat  there  most  of  the  time,  and 
who  had  listened  eagerly  to  the  tele- 
gram. He  waited  courteously  while  Mr. 
Smith  wrote  the  message  in  his  elaborate 
hand  and  addressed  the  envelope  ;  then 
he  thought  he  might  venture  a  remark. 

"  So  Marse  Robard  dun  cum  bac', 
sho'  enuff,"  he  said,  meditatively. 

"  Be  back  to-morrow,"  Mr.  Smith  an- 

.  swered,  blotting  the  envelope  two  ways. 

"  Suppose  I  had  better  send  this  over  by 

one  of  the  boys  ;    it  is  twelve  hours  late 

now." 

"Reckon  Miss  Jessica's  be  mighty 
obligated  to  get  it  dis  ebenen',  Marse 
Smith."  Uncle  Benjamin  took  themes- 
sage  and  hobbled  stiffly  out  of  the  door. 

"  Hyar,  yo',  Boots  !  "  he  said  to  one  of 
the  youngsters  lotmging  on  the  steps. 
•'  Yo'  dun  take  dis  yeah  telegrarf  ober  to 
Kyarnel  Button's,  and  no  foolin'  ryand 
wid  it,  neder." 

"  Dyar  Miss  Jessie  Button  riden 
dyown  dat  piece  o'  road  yonder,"  ob- 
jected Boots,  who  abhorred  errands. 

"  Yo'  cotch  her,  den,  if  yo'  doan'  wan' 
to  toat  it  clar  to  Hamdun  Massie  ;  but 
yo'se  got  to  be  mighty  peart  'bout  it." 

Boots  took  the  telegram  and  picked  a 
rapid,  bare-footed  way  down  the  road. 
He  knew  it  would  be  a  long,  hard  chase 
if  the  horse  broke  into  a  gallop,  so  he 
called  'out,  and  Jessica  reined  in  and 
turned  her  horse  sharply  round. 
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Waving  the  telegram,  the  boy  panted 
up  to  her.  "  Hyar's  a  telegrarf  for  yo', 
Miss  Jessica." 

She  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand  and 
scanned  the  welcome  words,  her  face 
flushing  all  over  with  happiness. 

"  Hope  yo  dun  got  no  bade  news.  Miss 
Jessica."  She  looked  down  into  the 
boy's  black  mischievous  face.  "  No  ; 
very  good  news,  thank  you,  Boots,"  she 
answered,  and  diving  into  the  saddle 
pocket,  she  emptied  all  the  change  she 
had  left  into  his  hand. 

She  did  not  wait  to  hear  his  thanks 
but  touched  Heath  with  her  crop  and 
trotted  on  a  bit,  to  stop  again  further  on, 
alone,  and  read  the  words  once  more. 
Then  she  slipped  the  message  between 
the  buttons  of  her  trim  riding  coat  and 
patted  Heath's  neck  that  arched  gently 
at  her  touch.  "  He's  coming  home," 
she  said.  "  He  will  be  home  to-mor- 
row." She  gave  the  horse  a  hug  and 
shut  her  eyes  for  a  moment's  thanks- 
giving that  Robard's  long,  perilous  jour- 
ney was  at  an  end  ;  then  she  shook 
the  reins  quickly  and  Heath  bounded 
forward. 

The  blood  surged  through  Jessica's 
veins  with  excitement  and  anticipation, 
and  Heath  tore  along,  answering  as  best 
he  could  to  the  thrilling,  tumultuous  joy 
that  filled  her  heart. 

On  they  flew.  Heath's  hoofs  thunder- 
ing over  the  little  bridge  that  boarded 
the  last  ditch  before  entering  the  yard, 
and  the  Colonel  pacing  up  and  down 
the  veranda  looked  up  to  see  her  com- 
ing. She  drew  up  at  the  door,  horse  and 
rider  breathless  and  quivering  with  ex- 
citement. 

"  Any  mail  ? "  asked  the  Colonel,  as  he 
stepped  down  to  help  her  alight.  She 
jumped  lightly  to  the  ground.  "  One  of 
the  boys  had  taken  it,"  she  said,  catch- 
ing her  breath.  "  But  think,  dear,"  and 
she  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck ; 
"  Dan  Robard  will  be  home  —  really 
home — to-morrow." 

Although  the  message  announcing 
Robard's  arrival  had  come  so  late,  and 
although  there  were  no  visitors  that 
evening  at  Hamdun  Massie,  the  news 
of  his  coming  told  once  over  the  tele- 
phone had  spread  in  so  marvelous  a  way 
through  the  night,  that  the  next  morn- 
ing the  wharf,  always  a  well-attended 
spot  at  that  time,  was  crowded. 

The  boat  was  a  little  late,  but  after 
ten  minutes'  eager  straining  of  the  eyes,it 


appeared,  small  but  distinctly  approach- 
ing, far  down  the  river. 

Jessica  stood  by  her  father,  almost  as 
tall  as  the  stately  old  Colonel  himself 
and  radiant.  As  the  boat  approached  a 
sudden  tightening  about  the  heart  made 
her  seize  hold  of  the  Colonel's  arm. 
What  if  he  were  not  there  after  all ! 

''Dyarhe,"  a  keen-eyed  colored  boy 
cried  just  then.  "  Dyar  Marse  Dan  !  " 
and  a  murmur  rose  from  the  dock  as 
one  by  one  they  caught  sight  of  his  sol- 
dier-like figure  and  bronzed  face,  while 
the  murmur  changed  to  shouted  words 
of  welcome  as  the  boat  drew  near. 

He  had  been  standing  on  the  upper 
deck  happily  taking  in  every  well-known 
curve  and  point  of  the  river,  watching 
anxiously  for  a  first  glimpse  of  the  dear 
faces  he  hoped  would  be  there  to  meet 
him  ;  and  now  for  a  moment  he  felt 
overwhelmed,  almost  abashed,  as  he 
realized  that  it  was  for  him  the  old 
wharf  was  so  crowded  with  the  people 
he  had  grown  up  among.  Then  he  saw 
Dick  Burton  waving  his  hat  enthusiast- 
ically and  Miss  Lucy  Tabb,  a  maiden 
aunt  of  his,  alternately  wiping  her  eyes 
and  waving  her  handkerchief  ;  then  the 
Colonel  and  he  thought  Jessica,  but 
was  not  sure,  for  she  was  standing  a 
little  behind  her  father,  and  all  his  self- 
consciousness  was  lost  in  the  happiness 
of  being  home. 

Before  the  boat  quite  touched,  a  dozen 
men  had  sprung  on  board,  and  in  a 
minute  more  he  and  Jessica  were  shak- 
ing hands  with  ecstatic  indifference  ;  but 
the  Colonel  took  him  in  his  arms  and 
embraced  him,  and  invited  every  rela- 
tion and  dear  friend  he  managed  to 
speak  to  on  the  dock  up  to  luncheon  at 
his  house. 

Evening  had  come  before  Robard 
bade  the  last  departing  guest  a  cheerful 
farewell  ;  and  then  he  left  the  Colonel 
pacing  his  regulated  number  of  miles 
on  the  porch,  to  go  in  and  find  Jessica. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  hall  superin- 
tending the  building  of  a  huge  log  fire 
to  take  off  the  chill  of  the  fall  evening. 
Robard  pulled  a  chair  up  near  her,  pre- 
paratory to  a  long  talk,  and  having  so 
much  to  say,  said  nothing  except  what 
he  spoke  with  his  eyes  and  yet  felt  al- 
together satisfied  while  the  logs  crackled 
and  fizzed  a  song  of  his  home-coming. 

After  a  while,  with  the  help  of  a  few 
tactful  commonplaces  from  Jessica,  they 
began  to  talk  and  fell  at  once  into  the 
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old  free  confidence  ;  pouring  out  to  each 
other  their  past  hopes  and  fears,  laugh- 
ing at  themselves  on  some  foolish  admis- 
sion, telling  the  things  they  had  thought 
and  done  ;  and  then  this  phase  of  the 
tete-a-tete  passed  away  for  a  more  seri- 
ous one,  with  Jessica  resting  her  elbow 
on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  her  head  on  her 
hand,  looking  into  the  fire.  That  same 
old  fire  that  wherever  it  is,  whatever  its 
size,  has  a  trick  of  drawing  forth  confi- 
dences and  making  the  devil  himself 
sentimental.  The  fire  was  now  shining 
on  her  hair  as  if  that  had  not  sheen 
enough  already,  and  Robard  leaned 
over  and  smoothed  its  soft  crinkly  waves. 

"  Dear  little  woman,"  he  said  ;  "  I 
haven't  seen  anything  so  beautiful  since 
I  went  away  ;  I  used  to  shut  my  eyes 
out  there  and  try  to  remember  just  how 
you  looked  and  then  I'd  take  out  the 
picture  that " 

His  hand  dropped  suddenly  to  his 
knee  ;  he  had  stopped  so  abruptly  that 
she  looked  up  in  surprise.  He  got  up 
and  stood  before  her  with  his  back  to 
the  fire. 

"  I  have  been  so  happy,"  he  said  awk- 
wardly, "  I  had  forgotten  all  about  a 
confession  I  have  to  make,  but  you 
won't  be  angry,  dear — you  can't  be  when 
you  see  how  it  was." 

Jessica  looked  up  smilingly  ;  it  did 
not  seem  to  her  that  he  could  ever  do 
anything  that  would  grieve  her. 

"  I  gave  away  that  picture  you  had 
painted  for  me,"  he  blurted  out. 


"  Why,  Dan,  what  made  you  ?  I  cared 
so  much  for  you  to  have  it."  She  was  a 
little  hurt,  he  could  see. 

He  threw  his  head  back,  drawing  his 
brows  together;  then  he  pushed  an  otto- 
man close  to  her  feet  and  sat  down  and 
took  one  of  her  white  shapely  hands 
into  both  of  his,  looking  up  into  her 
eyes. 

"  Wait  till  you  hear  me,  dear,"  he  said, 
almost  forgetting  in  the  love  he  felt  for 
her  that  she  had  anything  to  forgive ; 
"  you  would  have  wanted  me  to  do  it ; 
I  gave  it  to  a  girl  out  there."  He  dropped 
her  hand  and  looked  away  into  the  fire, 
that  had  burned  down  to  smoldering 
red  logs  with  a  little  fiame  bursting  out 
now  and  then,  while  the  memory  of 
Likuku's  pleading  eyes  and  little  pinched 
face  came  to  him. 

He  could  not  make  this  girl  he  loved 
beside  him  see  all  the  misery  of  the 
life  that  was  so  far  away  from  them,  as 
he  saw  it ;  he  would  not  have  her  even 
know  of  all  the  wretchedness  and  suffer- 
ing that,  through  the  brutality  of  the 
strong  to  the  weak,  came  to  so  many  of 
that  struggling  race.  Simply,  as  briefly 
as  he  could,  holding  her  close  to  him,  he 
told  her  the  story  of  one  of  its  children 
treasuring  the  picture  he  had  not  had  the 
heart  to  take  from  her;  and  as  he  told  it 
tears  of  tender  pity  stood  in  Jessica's 
eyes,  the  eyes  that  almost  smiled  in  the 
miniature,  and  the  gentle  sympathy  of 
the  girl  whose  soul  shone  in  it  went  out 
across  the  world  to  Likuku, 


AWAKIBfSIWO. 


HERE  ruled  the  mighty  Frost  King  yesterday, 
And  here  the  winds  their  revels  held 
And  in  their  glee  the  forest  monarchs  felled 
Low  at  a  single  breath  ;  blight  and  dismay- 
All  light  and  joy  within  the  place  dispelled. 

But,  lo  !  the  shadows  softly  fade  from  sight 
And  all  the  wood  is  bathed  in  summer  light. 
Old  Nature  now  awakes  and  seems  to  say  : 
"  Rejoice,  dear  one,  and  learn  my  secrets  sweet, 

Search  in  my  heart  and  learn  to  love  me  well  ; 
For  he  who'd  make  his  life  full  and  complete 
Must  listen,  listen,  while  to  him  I  tell 

Sermons  and  songs  which  need  no  words  to  raise 
Within  the  willing  heart  the  notes  of  praise." 

— Clifford  Trembly. 
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"  Many  a  yarn  will  ne'er  be  told. 
And  many  a  line  ne'er  be  unrolled  ; 
Many  a  lunch  will  go  for  naught, 
Or  to  the  fish  that  go  uncaught." 
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iHE    Mermaid"    trilled     most 

gayly,  and  cast  a  roguish  glance 

at  her  companion.     The  time 

was  nine  or  thereabouts  of  a 

bright  forenoon;  the  scene  was 

the    quarter  -  deck   of   the   tug   Nestor, 

with  Tybee  Lighthouse  gleaming  in  the 

sunlight  some  miles  behind. 

"  The  Mermaid,"  or  the  Pilot's  Daugh- 
ter, as  she  was  called  by  most  people, 
or  Kitty  Watson,  by  formal  name,  swung 
on  her  heel  and  smiled  vivaciously  upon 
the  young  man  balancing  on  a  camp- 
stool.     "  You  don't  believe  it,  Fred  ? " 

Frederick  Landers  smiled  calmly  at 
her  predictions. 

Since  the  tug  had  left  the  wharf  the 
two  had  spent  most  of  their  time  to- 
gether. Most,  but  not  all.  The  pilot- 
house of  a  vessel  has  a  fatal  fascination 
for  young  women.  And  though  young 
Trowbridge,  the  pilot,  had  been  attend- 
ing strictly  to  business  all  the  morning, 
and  had  kept  a  more  persevering  look- 
out ahead  than  the  fair  weather  seemed 
to  render  necessary,  Kitty  had  made 
several  visits  to  the  pilot-house. 

However,  for  the  last  twenty  minutes 
Kitty  had  devoted  her  entire  attention 
to  Landers. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  sailed  these  wa- 
ters many  times,  Kitty,"  he  remarked. 

"  Hundreds  of  times.  After  mama 
died,  papa  always  took  me  with  him 
when  I  was  not  in  school,  and  he  did 
not  expect  to  be  out  all  night  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  his  precautions,  I  have  slept 
many  a  night  under  a  tarpaulin,  and 
slept  soundly,  too." 

"  While  '  papa  '  watched  !  " 

"  Yes ;  but  in  the  morning  I'd  steer 
while  he  slept,  if  the  wind  was  light." 

"  These  small  hands  couldn't  do  much 
in  a  storm,  I  fancy,  even  now,"  ventured 
Fred,  gallantly. 

Kitty  flushed  at  the  compliment,  but 
protested,  archly,  "  Never  judge  the 
strength  of  a  woman's  hand,  sir,  until 
you  have  felt  the  weight  of  it.  And  I 
have  steered  in  a  storm.  When  the 
boom  broke  papa's  arm,  I  steered  thirty 
miles  in  a  driving  wind." 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  it.     But  doubt 


less  some  day  you  will  just  as  skillfully 
steer  some  happy  man's  household." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  I  could  do  as  well 
as  that,"  she  replied,  with  heightened 
color,  for  Fred's  conversations  of  late 
had  shown  a  decided  "drift."  "A 
household  in  a  storm  is  harder  to  man- 
age than  a  ship — I'm  told,"  she  sug- 
gested, doubtfully. 

"  It  all  depends  on  your  crew,"  he  an- 
swered, watching  her  keenly. 

"I  suppose  so,"  she  said,  glancing  at 
him  with  a  timidity  that  was  unusual. 

Landers  returned  a  glance  in  which 
there  was  certainly  more  than  a  passing 
tenderness. 

"  We  are  near  the  Banks,  "  said  Kitty, 
in  an  altered  tone,  rising.  A  moment 
later  the  gong  sounded. 

"We  are  evidently  there,"  replied 
Landers,  "  but  how  you  knew  it  is  more 
than  I  can  tell." 

'■'■How  I  knew  it  is  more  than  I  can 
tell,  too,"  she  retorted,  briskly.  "I  just 
knew  it." 

"  There  used  to  be  a  buoy  here,"  she 
ran  on,  baiting  hooks  with  cut  fish  in  a 
business-like  manner,  "  but  these  fisher- 
men, who  think  that  God  made  blackfish 
for  them  exclusively,  cut  it  loose." 

She  deftly  dropped  a  line  overboard, 
and  after  running  it  out  ten  or  twelve 
fathoms,  she  cried,  confidently,  as  the 
line  slackened,  "  We're  there  !  "  and  fast- 
ened it  to  the  railing.  Then  she  quickly 
baited  and  ran  out  two  other  lines,  fast- 
ening them  likewise. 

"  Now  fish  to  your  heart's  content," 
she  commanded.  "  I  don't  care  much 
about  it,  but  I'll  take  a  run  around  to 
see  if  there  isn't  some  other  poor  help- 
less creature  that  needs  me." 

Fred  watched  his  lines  in  silence,  until 
old  Captain  Hutchins  hove  alongside. 
The  captain  had  been  rolling  around  the 
deck  all  the  morning,  with  the  most 
curious  winks  and  chuckles  and  facial 
contortions.  The  sunny -haired  Kitty 
had  appeared  to  be  perfectly  oblivious 
of  the  captain's  inexplicable  behavior, 
perhaps  because  he  was  an  old  friend 
of  her  father's,  and  she  understood  his 
little  peculiarities.  Not  so  with  Lan- 
ders. He  had  watched  the  captain,  and 
lie  more  than  half  suspected  that  the 
little  real-life  drama  which  he  and  Trow- 
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bridge  and  Kitty  were  playing,  and  had 
been  playing  for  the  last  three  months, 
was  an  open  secret  with  the  captain. 

"  You  fellows  have  had  good  kick  on 
this  trip,"  nodded  the  captain,  reflective- 
ly, "findin'  the  Banks  so  easy.  Yes," 
pursued  the  captain,  "young  Trow- 
bridge is  a  neat  'un  on  findin'  the 
Banks — or  anything  else  he's  after,  for 
that  matter."  The  old  sailor's  throat 
swelled  out  in  an  alarming  manner,  and 
thoiigh  his  face  was  as  immovable  as 
that  of  the  sphinx,  and  not  a  sound 
escaped  him,  Landers  would  have  sworn 
he  was  laughing. 

The  captain  found  fish  on  two  of  the 
three  hooks.  He  looked  critically  at 
the  bait  on  the  third  hook. 

"Kitty  Watson  strung  that  bait,  I'll 
bet  my  hat  to  a  schooner  of  beer  !  Now, 
didn't  she  ?  I  could  tell  one  o'  her  baits 
in  Chiny." 

"Yes,  she  strung  it,"  admitted  Lan- 
ders, smiling  in  spite  of  himself.  "  She 
must  have  a  reputation  for  catching 
fish." 

''  Well,  she  have,"  declared  the  cap- 
tain, "  and  they  ain't  alius  black  fish, 
either.  Ha  !  ha  !  ho  !  ho  ! "  The  cap- 
tain roared  and  guffawed  most  inconti- 
nently at  his  joke,  and  gave  Landers's 
shoulder  a  blow  that  would  have  laid 
out  a  porpoise.  The  old  tar's  suppressed 
humor  of  the  morning  had  plainly 
reached  the  danger-point,  and  this  joke 
was  the  safety-valve  that  saved  him. 
"  But  a  joke's  a  joke,  young  man,"  added 
the  captain  familiarly,  after  he  had  re- 
covered, "  and  that  ain't  saying  that 
Kitty's  a  croquette." 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  observed  Lan- 
ders, leaning  busily  over  his  line  to  hide 
a  smile.  "  She  certainly  doesn't  look 
like  one." 

"  That  she  ain't,  young  man,"  contin- 
ued the  captain,  assuringly.  "  Never 
think  it.  But  where's  the  gal  gone, 
anyway  ? "  asked  he,  affecting  to  peer 
with  concern  toward  the  forecastle. 

"  I'll  give  this  old  fool  all  the  line  he 
wants,"  smiled  Fred  to  himself.  "  He's 
having  more  fun  out  of  it  than  any  of 
the  rest  of  us.  I  don't  know,"  he  an- 
swered aloud,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
"  but  I  think  she's  gone  after  more  bait." 

"  The  on'y  kind  o'  bait  she'll  find  in 
the  wheel-hus  is  live  bait !  "  he  retorted, 
and  exploded  again. 

"  What  luck,  Fred  ? "  said  Kitty,  who 
had  stolen  up  behind  him. 


"  Pretty  fair.  Fifteen  so  far.  If  you'll 
just  bait  those  hooks  in  that  irresistible 
manner  of  yours,  we  shall  have  more." 

"  I'll  bait  them,  but  I  don't  believe 
you'll  catch  any  more.  Don't  you  see 
how  low  those  black  clouds  hang,  and 
fast  they  move  ?  We  ought  to  be  mak- 
ing for  shore." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  a  blow  a  bit,"  Lan- 
ders observed. 

"  '  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,'  "  Kitty  replied. 

"  Even  if  the  angel  is  a  sailor-girl, 
eh  !  "  smiled  Fred,  turning  the  quotation 
to  Kitty's  confusion.  "Well,  if  you're 
afraid,  you'd  better  run  and  report  your 
weather  observations  to  Captain  Hutch- 
ins — or  Trowbridge y 

She  had  already  turned  away,  but 
swung  quickly  at  the  intonation  of  his 
last  word,  looking  at  him  with  mild  re- 
proach. 

Her  warning  was  unnecessary,  for  al- 
most immediately  the  captain's  stento- 
rian voice  rang  out  from  the  hurricane 
deck,  "  Haul  in  your  lines,  and  haul  'em 
quick  !  "  Before  the  lines  were  fairly 
in,  the  tug  was  headed  for  Port  Royal. 

Before  a  mile  had  been  run,  Kitty's 
predictions  were  verified.  The  storm 
burst  with  all  the  fury  of  a  Gulf  Stream 
squall. 

The  prudent  captain  had  gathered 
the  excursionists  into  the  cabin  before 
the  storm  broke.  It  was  gloomy  out- 
side, but  positively  dark  in  the  poorly- 
lighted  cabin.  From  a  dark  corner 
Landers  looked  for  Kitty,  but  in  vain. 

"She's  probably  hurt  at  what  I  said," 
he  muttered  discontentedly. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  peering  through 
a  little  side-light,  Fred  saw  that  they 
were  skirting  the  shore,  and  were 
evidently  returning  to  Savannah  by  the 
"inland  course."  This  was  a  course 
lying  between  the  mainland  and  the  long 
chain  of  low  islands  known  as  the  Sea 
Islands.  Still  Kitty  did  not  appear. 
Landers  began  to  grow  uneasy.  Then 
he  thought  of  the  little  light  in  the  front 
of  the  cabin  commanding  the  pilot-house. 
She  could  hardly  have  been  there  all 
this  time,  but  he  would  look,  anyway. 
To  his  surprise  he  saw  her  hat  and 
light  cape  lying  on  the  seat,  and  as 
nearly  as  he  could  make  out  through 
the  lights  streaming  with  water  Kitty 
herself  was  standing  at  the  wheel. 

"  Her  dare-devil  love  for  adventure  !  " 
thought  he.     He  paused  for  a  moment 
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to  watch  her  graceful  figure  bending  to 
the  hard  work  ;  and,  despite  his  frame 
of  mind,  a  gentle  light  beamed  from  his 
eyes.  He  was  about  to  slip  unobserved 
back  to  the  cabin,  when  Kitty  caught 
sight  of  him. 

"  Oh,  Fred  !  come  in,"  she  cried,  al- 
most eagerly.  "  I've  been  waiting  for 
you  a  long  time." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  he  answered,  with 
a  cold  smile  ;  "  it's  a  little  too  wet  in 
there  for  me." 

Kitty  looked  at  him  in  a  startled  man- 
ner, as  though  unable  to  believe  her 
ears,  and  in  an  instant  her  bright  smile 
had  vanished. 

"  It  is  nice  and  dry  for  mc"  she  re- 
plied, with  bitter  sarcasm. 

"  Why  do  you  expose  yourself  to  such 
a  storm  ?"  he  asked,  harshly. 

"  Just  for  the  pure  love  of  it,"  she  re- 
turned, with  a  hard  laugh. 

"  Or  from  the  pure  love  of  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge !  "  he  added,  scornfully. 

He  turned  away  before  she  could  an- 
swer, and  ran  square  into  the  arms  of 
the  captain. 

"  What  does  it  mean,  captain,  for  that 
girl  to  be  playing  with  the  wheel  in  a 
storm  like  this  ?  "  he  demanded,  angrily. 

For  a  second  the  captain  looked  at 
him  in  dumb  amazement. 

"  Playin '!  "  thundered  the  captain,  and 
he  poured  out  words  with  Gatling-gun 
rapidity.  "  It  means  that  she's  the 
only  man  aboard  that  knows  the  inland 
course  !  It  means  that  she's  saved  this 
old  hulk,  or  mighty  near  it  !  It  means 
that  she's  a  genyuine  herowine,  and  a 
blamed  sight  too  good  for  any  man  on 
this  tug  !  "  The  captain  looked  daggers. 

"  Where's  —  where's  Trowbridge  ? " 
faltered  Landers,  bewildered. 

"  Below.  Dead,"  came  the  laconical 
reply. 

"Dead!" 

"  Yes  ;  or  mighty  nigh  it,"  said  the 
captain,  in  softer  tones.  "  Lightnin'. 
The  first  clap." 

For  a  moment  Landers  stood  motion- 
less, regardless  of  the  beating  rain. 
Then  he  crept  back  to  the  pilot-house 
and  dropped  on  to  the  seat  behind  the 
brave  little  skipper,  in  the  depths  of  con- 
trition. 

"  Kitty  !"  he  spoke  at  last. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  Her  voice  was  clear 
and  low. 

"  Don't  you  want  something  warmer 
over  you  ?" 


Her  face  twitched  nervously,  and  he 
saw  that  she  could  not  speak. 

"  Kitty,  my  girl,  I  cannot  be  happy 
until  I  have  your  forgiveness  for  my 
cruel  words  a  moment  ago.  I  did  not 
understand  the  circumstances." 

"  O,  Fred  !  you  were  not  jealous  of 
little  Trowbridge  !  "  she  cried,  softly, 
smiling  through  tears  of  happiness. 

"  Yes,  Kitty,  I  was  mad  jealous  ;  but  I 
am  not  now,"  and  then  he  took  her  face 
between  his  hands  and  kissed  it. 

She  blushed,  but  could  only  exclaim 
reprovingly,  "Fred,  dear,  you're  violat- 
ing the  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Pilots." 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  he  answered  gayly. 

"Ahem!"  The  irrepressible  captain's 
head  was  thrust  in  the  door  just  as  Fred 
sprang  to  the  other  side  of  the  wheel. 
"  Just  thought  I'd  look  in  to  see  if  ev- 
erything was  running  smoothly.  I  see 
that  it  is.     Trowbridge's  better." 

With  a  gurgling  in  his  throat  and  a 
most  alarming  shaking  of  his  head,  the 
captain  rolled  down  the  slippery  'mid- 
ships. Kitty  looked  at  Fred  ;  he  looked 
at  her,  and  both  laughed  aloud. 

The  last  vestige  of  the  storm  was 
gone,  but  the  night  was  dark  and  chilly. 
The  excursionists  for  the  most  part  kept 
the  cabin.  A  few  of  the  braver  spirits 
sat  outside.  Among  these  were  Kitty 
and  Fred,  for  reasons  of  their  own. 
Their  camp-stools  were  very  close  to- 
gether, and  they  were  talking  very  low. 
Kitty's  trim  little  figure  was  entirely 
smothered  under  Captain  Hutchins's 
stormcoat.  In  spite  of  its  weight  she 
shivered.  Then  Fred's  arm  stole  around 
the  trembling  form  ;  he  drew  her  close 
and  tight  to  his  side  ;  her  head  fell 
unresistingly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a 
slight  sob  might  have  been  heard  in  the 
stillness.  He  took  her  ten  little  cold 
fingers  in  his  one  big,  warm  hand. 

"  Will  she  who  so  fearlessly  did  her 
duty  to-day  accept  a  place  in  the  wheel- 
house  of  my  domestic  ship  ? " 

"As  a  green  hand — yes,"  came  the 
answer,  softly. 

"  Until  you  learn  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations  " 

"Which  shall  be?" 

"Love  one  another,"  said  the  deeper 
voice. 

The  tolling  of  the  bell-buoy  marking 
the  inner  bar  floated  tremulously,  mourn- 
fully across  the  darkened  waters  ;  but 
two  hearts,  at  least,  aboard  the  Nestor 
would  not  be  depressed. 
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IDWAY  between 
"  Old  Faithful  " 
and  the  heavily 
heaving"  "  paint 
pots,"  lies  Hell's 
Half  Acre.  It  is 
reached  through 
miles  of  thickly 
wooded  forest, 
shading  both  springs  of  clear,  boiling,  me- 
teoric water,  fatal  to  all  forms  of  fish-life, 
and  cold,  crystal  streams  alive  with  fish. 
Dull,  heavy  throbbings  of  the  air  and 
vast  ascending  clouds  of  steam  suggest 
to  us  that  we  are  approaching  the  gate- 
way to  his  Satanic  Majesty's  domain. 
The  swiftly  flowing  river,  the  Fire  Hole, 
with  encircling  arms  protects  the  green, 
flower  -  perfumed  forest  from  the  en- 
croachment of  the  death  -  dealing  sul- 
phurous clouds  which  rise  from  the 
boiling  mud  and  water  opposite. 

Hell's  Half  Acre  is  decorated  with 
patches  and  bands  of  gorgeous  colors, 
yellow,  red,  blue,  green,  as  though  here 
Nature  had  at  last  thrown  down  her 
palette  in  despair.  From  deep  prismatic 
pools  and  turquois-colored  springs,  flows 
heated  water,  pulsating  in  rhythmic  beats 
from  the  mighty  heart  of  internal  chaos. 
No  trace  of  vegetation,  not  a  blade  of 
grass,  on  all  this  vast  surface.  The 
crumbling  crust  returns  the  hollow  echo 
of  our  footsteps,  as  through  the  heated 
air  we  approach  the  great  geyser.  A 
small  rampart-like  formation  is  growing 
around  its  crater.  Its  huge  cavernous 
mouth,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad 
and  four  hundred  feet  long,  is  seen 
with  difficulty  through  the  steam.  Mean- 
while, deep  mutterings,  belchings,  hiss- 
ings, and  peals  of  thunder  warn  us  that 
ere  long  Excelsior's  overcharged  wrath 
will  burst  all  bounds,  throw  down  its 
little  battlements,  and  sweep  and  deluge 
the  surrounding  plain  and  river  with  fly- 
ing bowlders  and  boiling  fluids. 

Awe-inspiring  as  is  this  great  geyser, 
my  interest  was  more  centred  in  the 
fact  that  in  this  Fire  Hole  river — ^known 
as  the  Madison,  after  it  has  run  the 
gauntlet  of  miles  of  vomiting  geysers — 
was  to  be  found  the  finest  trout-fishing 
in  the  Park.  • 


Fishing  in  the  Yellowstone  region 
has  long  been  looked  upon  with  dis- 
favor by  all  true  lovers  of  angling. 
They  remember  the  Lake  with  its  can- 
nibal myriads  of  ghoul-like  fish — I  can 
hardly  call  them  trout  —  big-headed, 
with  thin,  parasite-covered  bodies,  so 
starved,  so  eager  to  escape  the  horrors 
of  their  struggle  for  existence,  that  they 
rush  madly  at  the  fly,  thankful  for  a 
chance  to  die.  Indeed,  one  feels,  as  the 
pile  of  unsavory  fish  grows  larger,  that 
time  has  not  been  unprofitably  spent  in 
thus  weeding  out  some  few  of  the 
sickly  throng,  thereby  leaving  better 
feed  and  purer  water  for  the  fresh  fry 
of  the  hardy  rainbow  trout  lately  placed 
there  by  the  Government. 

Do  not  judge  all  the  Park  fishing  by 
the  specimens  found  in  the  Lake,  but 
follow  to  the  outlet,  where  the  Yellow- 
stone River  plunges  in  wild  haste  to 
carve  its  tortuous  pathway  through  a 
canon,  startling  with  its  wealth  of  pris- 
matic color.  The  red  sandstone  at  the 
rim  changes  to  orange,  then  yellow,  on 
the  precipitous  slopes  of  the  talus,  this 
in  turn  fading  into  green  amid  the 
lower  trees  and  mosses,  until  lost  far 
below  in  the  blue,  foani-flecked  waters. 

Above  the  falls  one  has  only  to  drop 
a  dun-colored  fly  to  tempt  a  healthy 
rainbow  or  brown-spotted  trout  from  its 
lurking-place  near  the  more  peaceful 
shelter  of  the  bank,  or  from  the  whirl- 
ing eddy  caught  between  the  currents. 

In  1888  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission stocked  the  Fire  Hole  with  many 
varieties  of  trout.  They  are  still  uned- 
ucated, eager  for  the  fly  ;  a  number  six 
or  eight  gray  professor  or  brown  Mont- 
real proved  the  most  killing.  The 
father  of  all  the  Pacific  trout,  the  black- 
spotted  or  "cut-throat"  {Salvw  inykiss), 
with  the  scarlet  splotch  on  his  lower 
jaw,  was  most  in  evidence.  With  long, 
symmetrical  body  and  graduated  black 
spots  on  his  burnished  sides,  he  is  a 
brave,  dashing  fighter,  often  leaping 
salmon-like  many  times  from  the  water 
before  he  can  be  brought  to  creel.  We 
found  him  feeding  in  the  open  riffs,  or 
rising  on  the  clear  surface  of  some  sun- 
lit pool.     "  The  pleasantest  angling  is  to 
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see  the  fish  cut  with  her  golden  oars  the 
silver  stream." 

Our  dainty  Eastern  trout,  with  brill- 
iant red  spots  and  short,  thick-set 
body,  had  hardly  become  accustomed  to 
the  change  from  grass-edged  streams 
and  sheltered  pools,  to  the  fierce  strug- 
gle for  existence  in  this  fire-bound  river. 
The  glint  of  his  white-edged  fins  be- 
trayed him  swaying  in  the  eddies  at  the 
foot  of  some  big  rock  or  hidden  in  the 
shade  of  an  overhanging  bank,  thereby 
offering  a  direct  contrast  to  his  more 
aggressive  Western  cousin. 

The  California  rainbow  trout  proved 
true  to  his  reputation,  as  absolutely  ec- 
centric and  uncertain,  sometimes  greed- 
ily taking  a  fly,  and  again  refusing  to  be 
tempted  by  the  most  brilliant  array  of  a 
carefully  stocked  book.  During  several 
days'  fishing  we  landed  some  small  ones, 
none  weighing  over  two  pounds,  although 
they  are  said  to  have  outstripped  the 
other  varieties  in  rapidity  of  growth,  and 
tales  were  told  of  four-pounders  landed 
by  more  favored  anglers. 

A  heavy  splash,  a  ray  of  silvery  light, 
and  with  lengthened  line  the  fly  was 
carefully  dropped  on  the  surface  of  a 
swirling  pool,  edged  with  water-plants 
and  tang^led  grasses,  where  the  current 
had  gullied  out  deep  holes  around  the 
big  bowlders  ;  a  rise,  a  strike — now  for 
a  fight. 

Long  dashes  down  stream  taxed  my 
unsteady  footing  ;  the  sharp  click  and 
whirr  of  the  reel  resounded  in  desperate 
efforts  to  hold  him  somewhat  in  check  ; 
another  headlong  dash,  then  a  vicious 
bulldog  shake  of  the  head  as  he  sawed 
back  and  forth  across  the  rocks.  Every 
wile  inherited  from  generations  of  wily 
ancestors  was  tried  until,  in  a  moment 
of  exhaustion,  the  net  was  slipped  under 
him.  Wading  ashore  with  my  prize,  I 
had  barely  time  to  notice  his  size — a 
good  four-pounder,  and  unusual  mark- 
ings, large  yellow  spots  encircled  by 
black,  with  great  brilliancy  of  iridescent 
color — when  back  he  flopped  into  the 
water  and  was  gone.  However,  I  took 
afterward  several  of  the  same  variety, 
known  in  the  Park  as  the  Von  Baer 
trout,  and  which  I  have  since  found  to 
be  the  Salmo  fario,  the  veritable  trout 
of  Izaak  Walton. 

So,  on  down  the  stream,  careful  plac- 
ing of  the  fly  and  changing  of  the  feath- 
ers brought  different  varieties  to  the 
surface.     One  other  fish  proved  a  com- 


plete surprise.  He  was  of  silvery  gray 
color,  covered  with  small  black  cres- 
cents. Some  of  the  Park  fishermen 
called  him  a  Norwegian  trout ;  others, 
the  Loch  Leven.  Any  country  might 
be  proud  to  claim  him,  with  his  harmo- 
nious proportions,  game  fighting  qual- 
ities and  endurance. 

As  the  river  had  worn  a  pathway 
around  the  formation  much  too  deep  for 
wading,  I  climbed  around  the  edge,  past 
its  heated  springs  and  over  its  mosaic 
paving,  and  was  seldom  disappointed  in 
coaxing  a  rise  where  the  hot  sulphur- 
tainted  streams  dripped  into  the  water 
of  the  Fire  Hole. 

When  my  creel  became  uncomfortably 
heavy,  and  square  spotted  tails  began 
to  overlap  its  edge,  I  waded  ashore  to 
look  at  my  catch.  Fortunately  my  boots 
were  heavy,  for  the  bank  was  honey- 
combed with  miniature  geysers  and 
mud- pots,  bubbling  and  sputtering  in 
wicked  imitation  of  their  bigger  sisters. 
My  last  captive  being  still  on  my  line, 
I  swung  it  from  the  river  into  a  gey- 
ser cone.  Unprepared  for  the  tem- 
perature, my  return  cast  brought  out 
only  a  hook  with  skull  and  backbone 
attached  ;  the  flesh  had  instantly  boiled 
off. 

Cautiously  picking  his  way  across  the 
steaming  fissures,  appeared  the  pictur- 
esque figure  of  an  old  "puncher"  friend 
from  Colorado,  clothed  in  the  regulation 
blue  jeans,  flannel  shirt,  and  sombrero, 
that  showed  signs  of  untiring  duty  in 
sun  and  rain.  Under  the  drooping  brim 
twinkled  a  pair  of  questioning,  merry, 
blue  eyes  above  a  scraggy  growth  of 
reddish  brown  beard. 

"  Thought  it  was  you,  from  t'other 
side,"  he  said.  "  Come  across  the  river 
to  see  ye.  Had  nothin'  to  do  this  sum- 
mer, so  me  and  a. friend  took  our  cayuses 
and  comed  up  here  to  see  these  geysers 
and  fountains  and  things  that  folks  talk 
about.  But  I'm  going  back  now  to  God's 
country,  and  I'm  glad  to  get  away  from 
all  these  Devil's  works." 

Surfeited  with  success,  I  unjointed  my. 
much  tried  and  highly  prized  Mitchell 
rod,  a  veritable  Japanese  jinjutsii,  "■  to 
conquer  by  yielding,"  among  flj^-rods. 
It  can  never  more  be  duplicated,  now 
that  the  master  who  engrafted  his  love 
of  stream,  of  woods,  of  trout,  into  the 
rod  he  fashioned,  has  passed  from  sight 
around  the  bend  of  life's  stream,  beyond 
which  we  cannot  follow  him. 
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■HITHER  shall  I 
advise  the 
river-  haunting, 
water  -  loving 
youth  of  America,  bent  on  seeing 
Europe,  to  go  ?  To  Holland  ?  To 
the  land  of  the  heron  and  the 
water-lily,  the  land  of  the  silent  high- 
ways ?  The  very  name  smacks  of  kindly 
associations,  of  ancient  ties,  and  of 
kindred  institutions.  There,  by  the 
union  of  the  seven  states,  the  federal  in- 
stitution was  first  evolved,  and  there 
may  be  traced  the  origin  of  many  of 
the  marked  traits  of  the  American  of 
to-day. 

To  the  waterways  of  Holland  then  be 
it  !  Not  in  the  spirit  of  those  who 
would  fain  swing  round  the  world  in  a 
palace-car  at  sixty  miles  by  the  hour, 
and  flash  through  four  historic  cities 
between  four  consecutive  meals  ;  but 
patiently  and  quietly,  as  the  manner  of 
the  country  is  ;  studiously,  as  is  its  ne- 
cessity, and  thence  profitably,  as  should 
be  desired. 

Follow  this  advice  and  you  will  return 
with  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  having 
made  the  most  interesting,  the  quaint- 
est, the  most  original  and  the  most 
picturesque  corner  of  Europe  your  own 
possession  for  ever  ;  instead  of  bring- 
ing back  but  fleeting  and  jumbled  im- 
pressions, mere  flashes  on  the  memory, 
blurred,  confused  and  mystified,  requir- 
ing an  effort  to  piece  together  and  lo- 
calize. More  than  that ;  you  will  re- 
turn with  a  tranquilized  mind  ;  with  an 
understanding  enlightened  on  many  a 
curious  social  problem  ;  with  nerves  re- 


stored to  their  normal  tone  ;  with  bodies 
invigorated  by  days  of  pleasant  sun- 
shine and  healthy  outdoor  exercise,  and 
with  a  fund  of  indelible  reminiscence 
which  will  lighten  the  toil  of  many  a 
plodding  day,  and  afford  graphic  mate- 
rial for  the  chat  of  many  a  social  night. 

And  must  one  perforce  go  by  water  ? 
No  !  there  is  variety  to  suit  all  tastes. 
You  can  see  it  best  from  the  silent  high- 
ways. You  can  see  it  also  by  road, 
either  on  foot  or  on  bicycle,  for  every 
waterwa}^  is  margined  by  brick-covered, 
tree-shaded  roads  ;  or  you  can  see  it  by 
the  rail  and  steam  trams,  which  thread 
the  country  through  and  through. 

Of  all  these  ways  commend  me  to 
the  water  ;  it  is  the  natural  element  of 
the  country,  on 
which  has 
grown  up  its 
history  ;  it  ex- 
hibits its  singu- 
lar modes  of  life; 
it  connects  its 
historic  sites  and 
it  tells  the  story 
of  its  trials  and 
triumphs  as  no 
other  route 
does  ;  it  is  free, 
it  is  cheap,  it  is 
healthful,  and  it 
is  picturesque  ; 
and  you  can  see 
all  the  best  by  a 

water    circle   of  _    _  _  _^___ 

little    over    one  •    ~~-  ~ 

hundred  miles. 

Let  us  select  one  route  out  of  several, 
making  Rotterdam  our  point  of  depart- 
ure and  return  ;  it  shall  be  comprehen- 
sive and  various  in  the  interests  which 
are  enfolded  in  its  circle  and  have  an 
unbroken  waterway ;  for  who  would 
really  see  Holland  must  court  her 
beauties  on  the  water.  Lie  up  by 
the  shaded  banks  of  the  Maas,  in 
the  pool  above  Rotterdam,  at  sunset, 
when  the  tide  turns  inward,  and  see  her 
multitude  of  craft  of  every  form  and 
color  unfold  their  sails  and  drop  up  the 
golden-bathed  pathway  to  the  Rhine, 
and  you  will  have  spread  before  you  a 
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feast  of  color  such 
as  it  is  given  to  but 
few  places  to  im- 
part. 

Drop  down  on 
the  morning-  tide 
to  Vlaardingen,  to 
see  its  herring- fleet 
turn  out  of  their 
narrow  haven  one 
by  one,  and  you 
will  watch  a  pro- 
cession to  fill  your 
artistic  soul  with 
gladness.  Moor 
your  skiff  under 
the  friendly  shade 
of  the  willow- 
margined  Schie,  in 
the  reach  below 
Delft,  and  watch 
the  outline  of  its 
lovely  spires  dark- 
en  and   lose  their 

details  in  the  glittering  gray  of  night, 
whilst  the  silvery  tones  of  its  chimes 
float  down  the  evening  breeze,  and 
you  will  see  "  a  thing  of  beauty  "  which 
will,  indeed,  be  "a  joy  for  ever." 

Sail  up  the  Kade  above  Delftshaven 
with  the  rising  sun,  where  the  railway 
compels  a  congregation  of  boats,  and 
you  will  see  such  a  mirror  of  the  re- 
flective power  of  water,  such  a  framed 
glory  of  rippleless  color,  as  never  entered 
into  the  mind  of  artist  to  conceive. 

Paddle  through  the  elm-bordered  ca- 


ROTTERDAM. 


AMSTERDAM. 


nals  of  her  cities,  where  every  street  is 
a  waterway  and  you  are  hemined  in  on 
every  side  by  the  long- since  past ;  where 
the  water-gates  of  the  citizens'  houses 
come  down  to  meet  you,  where  no  sound 
of  rattling  wheels  jars  the  drowsy  plash- 
ing of  your  oars  ;  yet  where  all  is  life, 
where  the  gardener  plies  his  craft  in  his 
heavily  laden  punt,  where  the  milk- 
man glides  by  with  his  burnished  cans 
of  glittering  brass,  where  the  deft  maid, 
clean  as  a  new  pin  and  industrious  as 
an  ant,  polishes  and  repolishes  the  side- 
walk innocent  o  f 
spot  or  blemish ; 
and  you  will  see 
cities  and  glories 
beside  which  the 
vaunted  Venice  is 
neither  picturesque 
nor  pleasant. 

And  to  do  this  is 
all  so  easy :  cross  the 
river  at  Rotterdam, 
exactly  opposite  the 
qua}^  whereon  the 
English  (Harwich)^ 
boat  will  have 
landed  you,  and 
there  you  will  find 
"  The  Maas  Boat 
and  Sailing  Club," 
which  will  supply 
your  every  want ;  its 
English-speaking 
officers    will,    most 
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courteously,  supply  you  with  all  local 
details,  and  its  rooms  will  be  for  you  a 
charming  rendezvous. 

Having  so  equipped  ourselves,  let  us, 
this  early  forenoon,  take  a  stroll  in  our 
boat,  to  use  a  misnomer,  through  the 
waterways  of  Rotterdam  itself.  And  see 
yonder,  at  our  boat's  nose,  as  we  step 
aboard  at  the  Haringvliet  quay,  across 
where  the  Wijnhavenand  Scheepmakers 
part,  is  the  wholesale  fruit  market.  Was 
ever  such  a  market  as  that  designed  ? 
Surely  not!  It  is  one  of  those  products  of 
time  which  grow  ;  they  are  not  designed. 
Here,  stern  by  stern,  are  gathered,  in 
gay  barges  of  every  pattern,  round  its 
horseshoe-shaped  jetty,  all  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  due  season — apples,  basket 
above  basket,  of  every  hue  in  the  paint- 
er's palette,  cast  their  fragrance  through 
all  the  adjacent  air ;  huge  precipices  of 
celery,  glittering  like  sheeny  bayonets, 
make  the  fluttered  water  live.  This 
barge  comes  laden  with  the  pale  green 
lettuce,  that  with  the  gorgeous  flame  of 
the  fresh- drawn  carrot,  and  over  and 
amongst  them  all  the  tawny  tan-dyed  sail 
tones  down  the  tints,  and  the  busy  throng 
of  buyers  and  of  sellers  make  merry 
music.  But  where  is  the  coarse  sound 
of  the  irascible  carman,  haggling  and 
twisting  his  heavy  horse?  Not  here  ! 
His  place  is  taken  by  the  fringing  fleet 
of  lesser  boats,  squeezing  and  creeping 
so  quietly  betwixt  their  taller  neigh- 
bors. These  luscious  treasures  are  in 
the  main  transferred,  for  most  of  the 
unloading  in  Rotterdam  is  transhipping 
out  of  the  ship  into  the  lighter,  out  of 
the  lighter  into  the  punt  ;  so  runs  the 
roll  of  traffic  in  this  land  of  waterways. 

But  let  us  away  up  this  old  haven, 
aforetime  the  home  of  the  ship-builders, 
whose  marks  it  bears,  into  the  greater 
Leuve  Haven,  the  Broadway  of  Rot- 
terdam's traffic.  See  here  whole  serried 
rows  of  broad-sterned  craft,  whose  titles 
are  the  nomenclatiire  of  hundreds  of 
miles  of  the  Rhine,  packed  to  the  water's 
edge  with  the  fragrant  hay  of  half  of 
the  countryside ;  with  rye  from  the 
Baltic,  with  oak  billets  from  the  Black- 
Forest,  and  with  merchandise  as  various 
as  its  destinations  are  numerous.  And  so 
picking  our  w^ay,  we  come  erelong  to 
the  fish  market,  where  lie  still  stranger 
craft ;  some  carrying  you  back  to  the 
age  of  the  mythical  "  Viking,"  others 
as  widely  separated  as  if  from  other 
nations,  yet  all  gathered  from  the  neigh- 


boring Zuyder  Zee  or  German  Ocean. 
Their  finny  tribes,  their  sunburnt  sailors, 
the  busy  throng  of  buyers,  in  coif  and 
cape,  have  inspired  the  pencil  of  almost 
every  master  of  the  Holland  school  of 
painting,  whose  masterpieces  may  be 
found  the  world  over. 

Enticing  though  this  scene  be,  we  will 
not  linger  here,  but  again  on  down  the 
Blaak  ;  and  leaving  still  many  a  quaint 
side-water  running  in  and  out  the  oldest- 
fashioned  corners  of  this  old  city,  a  very 
oasis  for  the  painter,  we  will  pass  down 
into  the  Maas  itself,  for  it  is  market  day, 
and  we  shall  see  there  fresh  evidence 
of  this  great  water  traffic. 

Here,  by  the  riverside,  are  already 
whole  regiments  of  early  river  steamers, 
gay  with  color  and  flashing  their  pen- 
nants in  the  tide  ;  from  above,  from  be- 
low, from  far,  from  near,  they  come  ; 
from  Dort,  from  Briel,  from  Frankfort, 
discharging  their  living  cargoes,  human 
and  bovine ;  the  glittering  helmeted 
head-dressed  farmers'  wives,  and  the 
sombre-attired  farmer,  with  his  red-tas- 
seled  green  bag  of  samples,  from  every 
boat,  and  the  sleek  oxen  these  verdant 
plains  so  freely  fatten,  and  sheep  by 
hundreds  for  transfer  to  the  English 
boats. 

So  down  the  Maas  we  drift,  passing 
now  a  spice-laden  merchantman  from 
Java  ;  then  a  dusky  coal-ship  from  the 
Tyne  ;  here  an  East  Indian  with  rice, 
there  a  Christiania  bark  leaving  behind 
the  pleasant  odor  of  the  fresh-sawn  pine 
or  the  stronger  trail  of  codfish  dried  in 
the  tropical  summer  of  the  land  of  the 
midnight  sun. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  our  morn- 
ing, much  less  one  day.  We  will  turn 
out  of  the  Maas  here,  behind  this  island 
estuary  ;  and  spread  before  us  is  that 
haven,  so  little  and  so  unaccountably 
little  visited  by  Americans,  from  whence 
the  Speedwell  sailed  with  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  the  never  to  be  forgotten 
1620.  We  can  land  on  the  very  steps 
from  which  they  stepped  on  board  ;  we 
can  sit  upon  the  low-coped  wall  on  which 
they  gathered,  and  yonder,  opposite,  the 
open  door  displays,  in  the  morning  sun, 
the  pulpit  from  which  good  Pastor  Rob- 
inson preached  the  last  of  his  exhorta- 
tions ere  they  sailed. 

On  through  the  gates  we  pass,  and  yon- 
der, standing  clear-cut  in  the  sky-line, 
is  Schiedam,  with  its  multitude  of  gaunt 
windmills    crushing   the  rye   which  its 
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hundreds  of  distilleries  will  convert  into 
the  comforting  schnapps  of  commerce. 

So  on  and  on  we  glide  thtotigh  mile 
upon  mile  of  pasture,  dotted  with  count- 
less multitudes  of  Holland's  pride,  its 
shapely  oxen ;  black  and  white,  black 
and  white,  and  ever  black  and  white  to 
the  thousandth,  and  the  ten  thousandth: 
indeed  all  animated  nature  is  black  and 
white.  The  ox  is  black  and  white,  the 
farmer's  black  clothes  are  relieved  by 
his  whitened  wooden  shoes  and  spotless 
white  shirt ;  his  dog  is  black  and  white, 
his  pigs  are  black  and  white  ;  his  goat, 
that  constant  companion  of  his  cows,  is 
black  and  white  ;  his  cocks  and  hens  are 
black  and  white,  his  rabbits,  as  fanciers 
know,  are  black  and  white.  The  very 
birds  of  the  air  join  in  this  symphony 
of  black  and  white  ;  the  skimming 
swallow,  spreading  his  tail  on  the  turn 
and  showing  his  breast  as  he  rises,  is 
black  and  white  ;  the  pewits,  settling 
in  flocks,  flap  their  lazy  wings  of  black 
and  white  ;  the  chattering  magpies,  ever 
in  couples,  for  chatter  sake  I  doubt  not, 
are  black  and  white  ;  whilst  the  never- 
absent  wagtail  flicks  his  restless  plumage 
in  the  black  and  white  unison. 

And  so  we  come,  passing  full  many 
a  laden  craft,  to  Delft,  the  city  of  the 
potter,  and  to  the  palace,  or  what  was 
such,  of  William  the  Silent,  that  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  Father  of  his  country, 
revered  by  every  son  of  its  soil,  who 
was  foully  done  to  death  there  by  the 
assassin's  bullet  three  hundred  years 
agone.  Little  seems  altered  since  that 
day  in  this  quaint,  pleasant,  quiet  town, 
the  very  paradise  of  contemplative  en- 
joyment. Still  even  here  that  shrewd 
business  sense  which  is  so  character- 
istically joined  with  simple  habits  in 
this  people  may  be  seen  ;  for  whilst  at 
this  end  of  the  town  we  are  back  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  its  spacious  Market 
Square,  with  its  antique  stadhuis  at  one 
end  and  its  magnificent  church  at  the 
other,  might  expect  to  see,  and  see  only, 
the  mailed  soldiers  who  fought  and  con- 
quered liberty  for  their  country  from  the 
iierce  Spaniard ;  yet  but  turn  to  the 
other  end  of  the  town  and  there  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  the  coming  century  ; 
for  there  is  a  yeast  and  spirit  distillery 
carried  on  on  the  profit-sharing  system  ; 
where  owner  and  operator  divide  the 
result  of  the  year's  working  in  strictly 
ascertained  and  previously  agreed  pro- 
portions ;  where  the  workmen  and  the 


owner  live,  each  in  houses  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  capital,  in  a  park  laid 
out  and  maintained  at  the  common  ex- 
pense, with  band  -  stand,  concert  -  hall, 
cafe  and  theatre,  for  which  the  men, 
amongst  themselves,  find  the  perform- 
ers. A  very  "pleasaunce  "  to  look  upon, 
and  a  solution  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  most  casual  visitor,  of  one  of  the 
knottiest  and  most  difficult  questions  of 
the  coming  age. 

And  so  soon  as  needs  be,  or  as  late, 
for  we  are  our  own  masters — and  though 
tide  and  train  wait  for  no  man,  our  boat 
will  —  we  can  go  on  to  the  Hague 
through  one  of  the  most  charming 
canals  the  whole  world,  can  show.  We 
can  stroll  through  its  Paris-like  streets 
with  all  their  modern  airs,  or  through 
its  old-time  prison  with  the  chains  and 
torture  implements  of  the  Inquisition  ; 
we  can  pass  the  pleasant  hours  in  its 
galleries  of  pictures  and  of  rich  and 
artistic  plate  ;  see  its  masterpieces  of 
home  art;  inspect  its  stadhuis  and  its 
library ;  drink  in  the  beauties  of  its 
lovely  Vijver  and,  by  contrast,  take  a 
stroll  down  its  famous  avenue  to  Sche- 
veningen,  its  seaside  Newport. 

Nor  need  we  end  our  journey  here. 
Famed  Leyden,  Leyden  of  the  siege, 
Leyden  of  the  school  of  Grotius  and  of 
Linnaeus,  Leyden  the  haunt  of  Rem- 
brandt, lies  almost  within  sight ;  with 
Haarlem  of  the  hyacinth  and  the  tulip, 
Haarlem  of  the  water-gate,  yonder  ; 
but  a  half-way  house  to  Amsterdam, 
the  second  Jerusalem  of  the  Jews  these 
three  hundred  years  past,  Amsterdam 
the  home  of  the  arts,  the  very  Mecca  of 
the  antiquarian  and  the  archaeologist ; 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  but  the  halting-place 
for  Utrecht,  with  its  world-famed  ca- 
thedral, its  as  widely  famed  velvets, 
and  its  mall  ;  and  there  still  remains 
the  wondrous  colored  glass  of  Gouda, 
ere  Rotterdam  is  reached  again. 

Surely  such  cities,  the  very  mention 
of  whose  names  stirs  the  imagination, 
seen  as  they  can  be,  and  at  their  best, 
only,  from  the  waterwa5^s,  justify  the  ad- 
vice that  to  Holland  you  should  go, 
and  the  muse  of  Holland  woo,  upon  the 
silent  highways  of  her  waters. 

No  country  in  the  world  affords  such 
material  contrasts  to  the  United  States 
as  Holland.  In  the  States  the  basis  of 
all  riches  is  nature.  Holland  owes  all 
hers  to  man.  America  has  mountains 
with  minerals  of  a  purity  and  in  quan- 
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titles  unequaled  in  the  world  ;  forests 
which  contain  the  noblest  and  most  va- 
ried products  ;  a  natural  soil,  fertile  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  an  earthly  paradise; 
rolling  prairies,  the  home  of  countless 
herds,  and  a  system  of  rivers  giving  ac- 
cess and  working  power  beyond  exam- 
ple. No  blessing  which  the  Almighty, 
working  through  the  laws  of  nature, 
could  furnish,  is  wanting.  Nothing 
which  the  wit  of  man  can  conceive  or  the 
nature  of  man  require  is  lacking.  Tickle 
the  land  with  a  hoe,  and  it  laughs  a  har- 
vest. Delve  into  th  e  merest  rim  of  its  met- 
alliferous stores,  and  they  are  changed 
in  a  moment  from  inanimate  clods  to  a 
heat-producing  power.  Turn  into  the 
boundless  pastures  the  quickly  multi- 
plying flocks,  and  nature  covers  them 
with  her  warmth  -  producing  mantle. 
The  balmy  sunshine  is  turned  to  golden 
corn,  and,  in  no  figurative  sense,  the 
clouds  drop  fatness  on  this  favored  land. 

Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
natural  products  ;  it  has  no  coal,  no  iron, 
no  copper,  no  minerals  whatever  ;  no 
stone,  no  wood  ;  but  few  natural  rivers, 
and  those  a  perpetual  menace  to  its 
safety  ;  no  water-power,  and  no  natural 
soil.  Nature  created  it  but  an  estuary  of 
sand,  the  mere  debris  of  other  lands, 
brought  down  on  the  flood,  or  cast  up 
by  the  sea  ;  a  wilderness  of  barren,  tidal 
swamps  ;  a  country  of  ground-up  peb- 
bles and  water,  with  the  water  origi- 
nally on  top.  Man  has  made  it  a  coun- 
try ;  man  has  chained  the  winds  of 
heaven  and  anchored  the  waters  ;  man 
by  his  ceaseless  labor,  through  centuries, 
has  fought  back  the  angry  sea  and 
curbed  the  swollen  flood  ;  man  has  con- 
verted this  wilderness  of  the  sea-gull 
and  of  barren  waters,  into  a  flowering 
Eden,  and  on  it  maintains  a  population 
proportionably  greater,  and,  in  physical 
conditions,  clothed,  fed  and  housed  in 
no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  boun- 
teously favored  regions  of  the  States. 

The  very  sight  of  this  pleasant  land 
and  its  people  disposes  of  the  croakers, 
who  even  now  are  to  be  heard  lament- 
ing the  overcrowding  of  the  great  New 
World.  Why,  Holland  could  be  squeezed 
into  the  merest  corner  of  the  States 
unobserved.  It  would  then  scarcely 
be  considered  entitled  to  recognition 
as  one  amongst  four  thousand  coun- 
ties !  Given  the  area,  which  America 
has ;  given  her  natural  wealth,  which 
Holland   has   not ;    given  the  industry. 


which  both  peoples  possess,  and  where 
is  the  limit  to  the  myriads  upon  myri- 
ads who  may,  in  the  future  and  as  yet 
illimitable  ages,  enjoy  the  bounties  of 
God  beneath  the  stars  and  stripes  ? 

Whereby  hangs  another  lesson  of  deep 
interest  to  the  American;  for  this  peace- 
ful, plodding,  happy,  cultivated,  numer- 
ous population  live  and  thrive  without 
congregating  labor  into  gigantic  human 
armies,  and  without  the  outlay  of  vast 
millions  of  capital.  It  makes  an  Ameri- 
can smile  to  see  the  Dutchman's  modes  ; 
and  it  will  make  him  thankful,  too,  on 
reflection,  that  the  highest  social  condi- 
tions are  not  necessarily  connected  with, 
and  inseparable  from,  labor  by  the  thou- 
sands, dirty  cities,  smoky  factories,  and 
the  ceaseless  whirl  of  intricate  and  costly 
machinery.  Day  after  day  he  may  travel 
where  appliances  are  used  as  primitive 
as  those  with  which  the  Ark  was  built 
— used  by  the  ship-builder  ;  used  by  the 
engineer,  whose  piles  are  driven  by  the 
hand-hauled  weight ;  used  by  the  mer- 
chant, whose  bales  are  raised  by  the 
haulage  of  the  horse ;  used  by  the 
turner,  who  twirls  his  spindle  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  springy  rod  ;  used  by  the  very 
thresher,  who  beats  out  his  corn  without 
a  flail. 

Yet  this  vast  multitude,  on  this  bar- 
ren sand-floor  of  a  land,  made  with  such 
labor,  kept  with  such  watchful  expend- 
iture, using  such  simple  expedients, 
working  almost  single-handed,  can  and 
does  win  from  the  elements  an  ample 
competence,  can  and  does  pass  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  without  an  anxiety, 
leaving  a  cherry- cheeked,  robust  poster- 
ity behind,  without  a  thought  but  that 
they  will,  in  like  manner,  by  like  indus- 
try, earn  a  like  reward. 

To  the  American,  with  boundless 
scope,  yet  worried  with  big  city  prob- 
lems and  apprehensive  that  congestion 
in  cities  and  the  aggregation  of  traders 
are  becoming  necessary  to  social  salva- 
tion, necessary  even  to  the  getting  of 
daily  bread,  Holland  offers  a  cheering 
contrast  and  comforting  example. 

But,  one  may  be  tempted  to  ask,  are 
these  people  so  happy,  so  healthy  and 
so  cultured  ?  It  is  difficult  to  reply  on 
paper;  one  must  see  them  to  judge.  But 
there  are  tests  ;  at  least  we  can  ask  by 
what  are  these  attributes  to  be  judged. 
Is  culture  to  be  judged  by  the  desire 
for  and  the  possession  of  education  in 
all  its  grades  ?     Then  every  village  in 
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Holland  bespeaks  it.  Is  it  by  the  pos- 
session and  appreciation  of  the  triumphs 
of  art  ?  Then  the  well-filled  galleries 
of  Amsterdam,  of  Rotterdam,  of  the 
Hague,  and  many  another,  proclaim  it  as 
from  the  housetops.  Is  it  in  the  culti- 
vation of  music  ?  Then  will  the  so- 
journer note  the  universal  prevalence 
of  finished  execution,  even  amongst 
the  hardest  working  strata  of  the  popu- 
lation. Is  it  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
nobility  of  its  ancestral  national  strug- 
gles ?  Then  every  public  square  gives 
evidence  of  the  pride,  and  just  pride,  in 
which  the  martyrs  and  heroes  of  old  are 
held.  Is  it  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
beautiful  in  flowers  ?  Then  is  it  not 
the  birthplace  of  the  artistic  gardener. 
Nor  has  toil  obliterated  even  the  out- 
ward  and   visible   signs   of   happiness. 


No  people,  not  even  the  versatile  and 
impulsive  Frenchmen,  can  compare 
with  the  Hollanders.  Given  an  hour  of 
leisure,  and  no  people  in  the  world  are 
so  readily  and  demonstratively  happy 
as  the  Hollanders.  See  them,  male  and 
female,  after  business,  even  on  the 
nights  when  the  weather  does  not  lend 
itself  to  hilarity,  and  you  will  see  and 
hear  a  people  who  sing  and  dance  in 
the  public  streets,  as  if  the  world  con- 
tained no  past  of  toil,  and  no  future  of 
care.  They  throw  off  the  troubles  of 
the  world,  if  there  be  such  indeed  for 
them,  as  a  duck  throws  off  water  ;  and 
far  into  the  night  th^  innocent  revel 
and  the  social  laugh  are  heard  in  all  the 
great  cities  ;  not  the  roystering  of  in- 
flamed and  inebriated  sots,  but  the  pure 
ebullition  of  hearty,  healthy  happiness. 


TW©    ©aYS^    T1R©UT-P1S1H«( 


EADER,  you  know 
that  feeling  !  1 1 
comes  with  the 
opening  buds,  with 
the  damp,  perfumed 
air  ;  when  the  soil  of 
a  new-thawed  land  is 
reeking  with  cold 
moisture;  when 
every  wee  water  -  course  seems  to 
snicker  gleefully  as  it  romps  along 
bound  on  business  brookward.  I  have 
felt  it  every  spring  since  I  was  big 
enough  to  scrainble  out  after  falling  in 
— season  after  season  it  has  attacked 
me  with  more  irresistible  power  —  it 
means  fishin' — trout-fishin'  preferred. 

My  last  attack  of  it  developed  last 
spring.  For  about  a  week  I  was  rest- 
less, and  had  but  half  a  heart  for  work. 
For  the  time  being  I  was  supposed  to 
cast  up  figures — I'd  a  deal  sooner  cast 
out  devils  and  take  the  chances.  The 
only  kind  of  casting  I'm  any  good  at 
must  have  water  in  the  foreground. 

When  the  attack  had  reached  a  critical 
stage  my  official  usefulness  was  too 
vague  to  be  defined.  Office  walls  be- 
came grim  boundaries  of  a  dungeon 
cell ;  books,  figures  and  penwork  were 
cunningly  devised  instruments  of  tort- 
ure. My  soul  rebelled  against  confine- 
ment and  my  heart  pined  for  the  tinkling 
song  of  a  good  trout-stream. 


Finally  I  became  desperate,  and  when 
one  morning  I  picked  up  a  penholder 
and  distinctly  saw  it  sprout  in  my  hand 
to  a  nine-foot  wand  with  rings  on  it,  I 
knew  that  a  crisis  was  near. 

I  turned  where  I  stood  and  completed 
the  arm  movement  of  as  nice  a  cast 
as  man  ever  made.  The  imaginary  fly 
just  kissed  the  foam  in  the  lee  of  an  old 
book  on  the  floor,  and  I'd  have  Jiad  Jiiin 
in  a  moment — but  !     .     .     . 

A  low  chuckle  from  my  rear  warned 
me  that  a  foe  was  afoot,  and  I  spun 
around  and  faced  the  intruder.  Any- 
body of  importance  ?  Wa-al,  no  ;  that 
is,  only  just  the  boss,  and  a  few  other 
things  not  healthy  to  tamper  with. 

The  chief  is  a  thorough  sportsman, 
and  his  black  eyes  twinkled  mischiev- 
ously as  he  inquired  : 

"  Now,  what  kind  of  toinf  oolery  is  this  ? " 
"  Oh  !  a  touch  of  cramp,  that's  all." 
"  Young  man,  the  Lordhateth  a  liar." 
"  Yes,  and  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver — especially  of  rest  to  the  weary." 

"  Umph  !  Now  see  here  :  I've  been 
watching  your  symptoms  during  the 
past  week.  You  need  not  explain. 
You've  simply  mixed  things  so  that 
it's  less  trouble  to  throw  them  away 
than  to  attempt  to  straighten  them  out. 
One  artist  told  me  only  yesterday  that 
you  had  deliberately  ordered  Sl  full  page, 
long  primer  wash,  whatever   the    mis- 
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chief  you  meant  by  it.  You'll  get  killed 
if  you  keep  on,  and  we  have  figured 
that  it  will  be  safer,  less  expensive,  and 
better  for  all  concerned  to  let  you  go 
for  a  trip,  than  to  bury  you.  I  know 
all  about  that  arm  of  yours — there  was, 
or  should  have  been,  a  big  trout  behind 
that  book." 

Then  he  added  in  a  more  serious 
strain  :  "  No  long  trips  just  at  present. 
You  know  how  the  work  stands.  I 
cannot  even  get  away  for  three  days  on 
preserved  water,  but  if  the  remainder 
of  this  week  will  benefit  your  arm,  I 
am  not  anxious  to  set  eyes  on  you  again 
before  Monday  morning.  I  am  also 
suffering  from  sore  throat,  understand  ?" 

I  understood  !  Trout's  bully  for  sore 
throat,  so  I  lingered  not  upon  the  order 
of  my  migration  but  fled  northward  by 
the    first    available    train.      Fast    as    I 

traveled,  my  telegram   to  friend  B , 

who  dwelt  in  little  Megantic  village,  was 
in  his  hands  ere  I  had  got  well  clear  of 
Gotham,  and  I  knew  that  he  would  have 

everything    ready.       B had     lived 

in  the  village  for  only  a  couple  of 
months  ;  but  he  knew  of  a  guide 
who  was  familiar  with  lakes  Megantic 
and  Spider,  the  preserved  and  open 
waters,  and  every  tributary  stream  in 
the  district. 

The  trip  was  a  long  one  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  wearisome,  but  I  had  just 
time  enough  for  it,  and  I  wanted  to 
satisfy  a  long-unsatisfied  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  trout  of  the  Quebec  side  of 
the  Boundary  Mountains. 

When  I  finally  reached  Megantic 
station  it  seemed  to  be  merely  a  little 
hole  cut  in  the  woods,  and  the  hour 
was  early — most  infernally  early.  The 
last  stage  of  the  journey  was  via  a  train 
that  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
fashionable  society.  It  seemed  to  shun 
every  place  where  anybody  lived,  and 
literally  took  to  the  woods.  It  was  a 
train  of  events,  and  the  events  seemed 
not  to  know  each  other  very  well  ;  it 
also  appeared  to  suffer  from  spinal  men- 
ingitis, and  for  ten  minutes  after  I  left 
it  I  feared  that  the  disease  was  conta- 
gious. 

The  light  was  about  as  cheerful  as 
the  inside  of  an  ink-bottle,  and  I  moved 
very  carefully  over  a  very  rough  plat- 
form toward  a  half-defined  structure, 
which  proved  to  be  the  station.  A 
faint  light  reddened  a  small  window, 
and    I   concluded   that   near   the   light 


would  be  whatever  human  life  might 
flourish  in  the  vicinity. 

As  I  worked  forward,  feeling  a  dozen 
uncanny  things  in  as  many  yards,  a 
voice  sung  out  :  "  That  you  tumblin' 
'round  out  there?"  The  voice  was  en- 
couraging,   for    it   surely   belonged    to 

B ,  so    I  replied  :  "  Turn  a  lantern 

this  way,  you  old  duffer.  I've  barked 
my  shins  on  every  box  and  trunk  you've 
got.  This  is  the  dodrattest  place  I  ever 
struck  ! " 

Then  he  came  with  a  light  and  pulled 
me  out  of  the  deadly  embrace  of  a  cord- 
binder,  or  something  of  that  kind,  which 
had  been  left  by  a  freight.  Inside  the 
little  station-house  was  not  so  bad.  The 
young   man   in  charge  was  smart  and 

very  obliging  ;  he  had  let  B snooze 

most  of  the  night  on  his  lounge  while 
he  busied  himself  with  reports  and  mes- 
sages, and  he  insisted  that  we  should 
make  ourselves  at  home  until  daybreak. 
He  cheerfully  accepted  a  couple  of  ci- 
gars, but  declined  the  flask,  on  the  plea 
that  he  never  indulged  while  on  deck. 

When,  at  last,  a  gray  half-light  hinted 
that  outer  darkness  was  not  necessarily 
permanent,  we  pulled  ourselves  together 
and  stepped  outside.  The  air  was  grand, 
and  the  day  promised  to  be  beautiful.  As 
the  heavenly  bonfire  was  already  flaring 
in  the  east,  we  decided  to  witness  the 
novelty  of  a  sunrise.  The  performance 
came  off  as  advertised,  was  duly  wit- 
nessed, and  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  spectacular  affairs  I  had 
ever  seen.  With  the  sun  rose  a  sharp 
breeze,  and  we  lingered  awhile  to  enjoy 
the  view  of  the  broad,  blue  lake  shaking 
off  its  sheets  of  mist,  preparatory  to  ris- 
ing for  the  day.  We  then  sought  the 
one  small,  frame  hotel  of  the  place. 

A  strapping  young  fellow  who  com- 
bined the  offices  of  hotel  manager,  bar- 
tender and  general  information  bureau, 
informed  us  that  we  could  have  break- 
fast in  half  an  hour  ;  that  a  little  steamer 
which  made  two  trips  daily  from  end  to 
end  of  the  lake,  would  be  at  the  pier 
when  we  were  ready,  and  that,  at  the 
head  of  Megantic,  we  would  find  trout 
— "thousands  of  'em,  and  big  'uns,  too." 

This  was  cheering  news,  though  I  had 
doubts  about  the  "  big  'uns  ;  "  so  we  pre- 
pared to  feed.  We  got  only  a  trifle  be- 
yond the  preparatory  stage ;  for  the 
breakfast — ye  gods,  the  breakfast ! 

There  was  moss  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chunk  of  greasy  pork,  the  potatoes 
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were  sadly  in  need  of  underdraining-, 
while  the  venerable  eggs  were  entitled 
to  a  thirty-yard  limit  of  respect.  How- 
ever, there  seemed  to  be  some  wheat  in 
the  bread  and  a  faint  yellow  taste  to  the 
tea,  so  these  served  as  handy  fillers. 

At  eight  o'clock  we  carried  our  traps 
and  lunch  down  to  the  pier,  and  waited 
for  the  little  steamer.  The  breeze, 
meanwhile,  had  freshened  into  a  re- 
spectable blow,  and  a  big,  white- whisk- 
ered sea  rolled  in  and  thumped  and 
growled  among  the  piles  under  us. 
When  our  craft  at  last  appeared  she 
was  enveloped  in  snowy  spume,  and 
rolled  so  in  the  trough  that  she  stood 
a  glorious  chance  of  turning  turtle  before 
she  made  the  wharf. 

At  last  she  staggered  in,  her  nose  was 
turned  against  the  seas,  and,  after  con- 
siderable manoeuvering,  we  managed  to 
j  ump  aboard.  Then  she  painfully  clawed 
off  shore  to  a  distance  of  perhaps  three 
hundred  yards.  She  was  home-built, 
tubby,  and  amazingly  top-heavy,  but 
she  had  plenty  of  power,  and  was  steady 
enough  while  head  to  sea.  But  when 
the  skipper  turned  'her  up  the  lake  and 
into  the  trough  her  behavior  was  simply 
atrocious. 

During  the  first  mile  she  rolled  so 
enthusiastically  that  once  or  twice  I 
involuntarily  measured  the  distance  to 
shore  with  my  eye,  and  calculated  just 
how   wet  and  cold  I   could   get   while 

making  it.     B muttered  something 

which  sounded  like  Zulu,  but  close  ob- 
servation revealed  the  fact  that  the 
clucking  was  produced  by  liquid  pass- 
ing through  a  metal  tube. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you — feel 
squeamish  ? " 

"Yep;  I'm  a  poor  sailor." 

"  Me,  too  !  "  and  the  comforter  was 
passed  over  and  made  to  cluck  like  a  sit- 
ting-hen. In  tiine  we  reached  smoother 
water,  and  after  rounding  a  rugged 
point  obtained  a  full  view  of  the  head 
of  the  lake.  The  picture  was  very  ef- 
fective. The  shores  were  high  and 
densely  forested,  rising  in  great  rounded 
masses  of  green,  behind  which  towered 
the  sterner  outlines  of  the  Boundary 
Mountains,  marking  the  line  between 
Maine  and  Quebec. 

Lake  Megantic  is  about  twelve  miles 
long,  irregular  in  shape,  its  greatest 
breadth  being  perhaps  three  miles.  On 
the  west  side  are  Megantic  Mountains, 
and   these,  with   the    Boundary  range. 


the  billowy  curves  of  forest,  the  rocks 
and  shadows,  and  the  heaving  expanse 
of  dark  blue,  white-capped  water,  form 
about  as  attractive  a  combination  as  can 
be  made  without  introducing  the  grand 
or  savage. 

At  last  we  lay  alongside  another 
pier  ;  our  voyage  was  completed,  and 
our  traps  were  soon  ashore.  Nearby 
was  a  small  house,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake  stood  a  mill  and  a  few  cot- 
tages, and  a  short  distance  from  them, 
were  the  Lower  Spider  and  Arnold 
rivers  and  the  territory  of  the  Megantic 
Fish  and  Game  Club. 

B was  anxious  about  the  man  who 

was  to  guide  us,  and  started  for  the  house 
to  make  inquiries.  Trouble  began  at  the 
door.  Madame  was  fair,  fat,  and  forty, 
but  she  "  no  spik  zee  Eengleesh,"  and 
we  couldn't  parly- voo  worth  shucks. 
Both  sides  did  their  best  and  volleyed 
away  blindly,  and  at  last,  mercifully,  a 
hulking  hanger-on  of  a  man  appeared 
who  could  understand  us. 

From  him  we  learned  that  the  desired 
guide  "  vas  ovaire  tu  Spidaire  fur  tew, 
tree  day,"  that  we  could  put  up  at  the 
house  that  night,  and  that  he  knew 
"  vaire  de)'-  vere — zee  trout,"  and  would 
guide  us  at  once  to  "  zee  Vest  Branch." 

B had  heard  about  the  West  Branch, 

so  we  started  forthwith. 

We  reached  the  stream  after  a  tramp 
of  four  miles,  and  a  glance  at  it  showed 
it  to  be  a  fair  type  of  the  ordinary  trout- 
brook.  A  winding  torrent  a  few  yards 
wide,  broken  with  small  rapids,  and 
here  and  there  broadening  into  fair- 
sized  pools.  Not  a  bad  stream,  though 
on  the  small  side,  and  it  looked  de- 
cidedly trouty. 

Upon  either  side  the  forest  stood  like 
a  living  wall,  but  there  was  not  much 
scrub,  and  it  seemed  quite  possible  to 
fish  most  of  the  water  dry-footed.  I 
decided  to  wade,  but  could  not  help  see- 
ing that  the  nature  of  the  banks  did 
not  demand  this.  In  such  water,  fish 
are  too  easily  got  at,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  surprising  had  the  catch  fallen 
short  of  expectations.  Later  develop- 
ments proved  that  there  were  plenty  of 
trout,  but  they  ran  small. 

Tackle  was  soon  prepared  and  we 
proceeded  to  business.  Our  guide  was 
ready  first,  as  his  outfit  consisted  of  the 
old-time  club  and  string.  He  began 
lashing  the  water  as  though  he  had  a 
personal  grudge  against  it.     B had 
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never  caught  a  trout,  but  he  soon  caught 
the  hang  of  the  thing,  if  nothing  more, 
and  whipped  awa}^  like  a  good  'un.  A 
few  moments'  trial  showed  that  the  fish 
were  in  rare  good  biting  mood,  and  we 
took  small  fry  very  rapidly. 

Our  unsophisticated  guide  rushed 
ahead  and  fished  pool  after  pool  before 
we  reached  them,  but  after  watching 
his  methods  for  a  short  time,  I  concluded 
that  he  knew  no  better  and  would  do 
little  harm,  so  said  nothing  and  let  him 
work  well  up  stream  followed  by  B . 

In  time  they  vanished  from  sight, 
and  I  sat  down  to  smoke  until  the  fish 
got  over  their  scare.  Then  by  working 
carefully,  each  pool  well  repaid  a  trial, 
though  fish  ranging  slightly  above  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  were  the  heaviest 
that  rose.  Once,  at  a  dark,  deep  pool, 
I  changed  from  fly  to  the  old  reliable 
fat -pork  body,  wingless,  rigging  the 
bait  on  a  small  hook.  A  good  one 
might  possibly  be  lurking  in  the  shad- 
ows, but  several  taken  in  rapid  succes- 
sion proved  no  larger  than  the  others,  so 
the  fly  was  resumed. 

I  had  plenty  of  sport,  such  as  it  was, 
and  eventually  overtook  the  guide  at  a 
big  pool,  above  which  a  tree  had  fallen 
across  the  stream,  forming  a  solid  dam. 
Over  this  the  water  fell  in  a  foamy  cur- 
tain. The  guide  showed  me  five  fair- 
sized  fish,  weighing  nearly  half  a  pound 
apiece  ;  and  before  moving  on,  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  got  'em  all.  I  thought 
differently,  and  after  giving  him  time 
to  get  out  of  sight,  refilled  my  pipe  and 
set  to  work. 

It  was  a  pretty  spot,  the  pool  being 
about  twenty  yards  across  and  perhaps 
six  feet  deep.  I  made  a  hurried  estimate 
of  its  depth  later,  but  am  not  positive 
regarding  the  exact  figure.  The  guide's 
statement — as  guide's  statements  some- 
times are — was  shy  of  the  truth.  There 
were  lots  of  fish  in  that  pool,  and  before 

B and   the   guide  returned    I   had 

taken  sixteen  between  a  quarter  and  a 
half  pound  in  weight. 

The  last  cast  was  the  grand  feature  of 
the  day,  for  I  accidentally  cast  myself 
into  the  pool  with  a  sounding  chug, 
which  with  my  efforts  to  get  out  quickly, 
effectually  settled  the  fishing  for  the 
time.  Considering  the  tree,  the  debris 
lodged  above  it,  and  the  somewhat 
jerky  remarks  I  made,  the  West  Branch 
was  probably  the  most  thoroughly 
dammed  trout-water   in  Quebec.     The 


law  forbids  the  use  of  explosives  while 
fishing,  but  I  felt  like  an  outlaw  for  at 
least  ten  minutes. 

As  I  was  wet  through  we  started  for 
the  cabin  with  the  best  foot  foremost. 
The  total  catch  numbered  eighty  odd, 
the  heaviest  weighing  scant  half-pound, 
and  in  addition  to  these  we  had  released 
quite  a  number  that  were  too  small. 

After  reaching  the  cabin,  madame 
got  us  up  a  capital  dinner,  and  the  way 
trout  disappeared  was  a  caution  to  see. 

Next  morning  we  were  ready  to  try 
the  Annance  river.  A  man  appeared 
upon  the  scene  and  offered  to  drive  us 
up  the  Annance  for  a  few  miles.  His. 
offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  we 
were  soon  bowling  along  behind  a  fleet 
French-Canadian  pony.  The  road  was 
excellent,  and  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion in  a  brief  time. 

The  Annance  proved  to  be  a  much 
larger  stream  than  the  Branch,  and  it 
was  full  of  small  trout.  We  fished 
steadily  for  three  hours,  taking  plenty 
of  fish  slightly  heavier  than  the  average 
of  those  taken  from  the  Branch.  I 
found  a  long,  very  deep  pool,  with  a 
ripple  at  each  end  of  it,  and  felt  that 
this  was  the  place  for  a  really  large  fish. 
I  worked  over  it  thoroughly,  and  took 
half  a  dozen  fac-similes  of  the  captives 
in  my  creel. 

There  was  clearly  nothing  larger 
than  half  a  pound  in  it,  and  just  as  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  this,  a  rustling 
sounded  in  some  tall  weeds  a  few  yards 
away.  From  the  lush  green  cover  crept 
two  wee,  black-eyed  French-Canadian 
girls,  brown  as  nuts  and  shy  as  fawns. 
The  younger  of  the  pair  wasn't  bigger 
than  a  minute,  and  the  elder  had  barely 
thirty  seconds  the  best  of  her.  She 
carried  a  short  sapling  to  which  was 
affixed  a  few  feet  of  fine  line  and  a  hook 
baited  with  a  bit  of  pork-fat.  They 
halted  abruptly  when  they  saw  me, 
but  as  I  smiled  benignly  they  flashed 
glances  of  swift,  half -scared,  half -merry 
intelligence,  and  bowed  gravely,  and 
whispered  ^^  Bon  Jour,  M'sieii." 

The  elf  with  the  tackle  dropped  her 
hook  into  the  water,  and  the  pair 
squatted  side  by  side  like  a  couple  of 
turtles  on  a  log.  But  only  for  a  moment. 
A  sharp  squeal  ripped  the  silence,  and 
the  maiden  with  the  rod  leaped  to  her 
bare,  brown  feet,  and  struggled  bravely 
with  something  which  churned  the 
water  into  hurrying  ripples.     The  girl's 
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small  arms  were  sturdy,  and  the  rough 
rod  was  stiff,  and  in  a  few  seconds  some- 
thing described  a  gleaming  arch  above 
her  head  and  struck  the  earth  the 
length  of  the  line  behind  her  with  a 
sounding  spat. 

I  could  hear  a  vigorous  flip-flopping 
going  on  beyond  the  weeds,  and  I  knew 
the  captive  was  a  trout,  and  a  whacking 
big  one  at  that.  It  was  a  beauty,  a  full 
pound  in  weight,  and  that  little  French 
witch  had  snaked  it  out  before  my  eyes. 
The  two  girls  fell  on  it  with  true  French 
nervousness,  and  squealed  and  jabbered 
to  each  other  like  a  couple  of  crazy 
guinea-hens. 

They  never  took  the  fish  off  the  hook 
— the  larger  girl  fumbled  it  up  in  her 
very  brief  garment,  the  smaller  girl 
seized  the  rod,  the  pair  of  them  glanced 
apprehensively  at  me,  then  they  put  for 
home  like  a  tandem  team,  held  together 
by  the  short  line.  For  a  moment  I 
could  hear  the  rapid  pat-pat  of  four 
small  feet  smiting  the  path  as  fast  as 
their  owners  could  swing  them;  then 
silence  fell,  and  I  brooded  over  the  un- 
certainty of  earthly  things. 

Later  on  I  found  B taking  small 

ones  from  another  pool,  and  upon  look- 
ing down  into  the  depths  I  spied  a  big 
trout  lying  at  the  bottom.  To  change 
from  fly  to  bait  was  the  work  of  a  few 
seconds  ;  but  just  then  our  nefarious 
guide  happened  along  and  plumped  in 
his  bit  of  pork.  Immediately  after,  he 
gave  a  wild  heave  at  his  rod,  and  up 
shot  the  trout.  It  hissed  through  the 
air,  then  the  hook  tore  out,  and  the  fish 
fell  right  beside  me.  The  guide  yelled 
and  swore,  and  made  desperate  grabs  at 
it,  but,  as  usually  happens,  the  fish 
eventually  got  away.  I  could  have  se- 
cured it  easily,  but  there  was  a  chance 
for  the  guide  to  fall  into  the  water  dur- 
ing the  scramble,  and  I  hated  to  spoil 
sport. 

An  hour  later,  as  we  were  discussing 
the  advisability  of  starting  homeward, 
we  reached  the  finest  pool  of  all — long, 
silent,  shadowy,  with  a  dome  of  inter- 


laced green  above  and  six  feet  of  ice- 
cold  water  below.  The  bottom  at  the 
center  of  the  pool  was  free  of  all  en- 
cumbrances except  a  bowlder  of  about  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  close  against  it  lay 
the  boss  fish  of  the  day.  On  one  side  of 
the  stream  were  piled  drift  and  logs  left 
by  high  water,  forming  a  very  awkward 
place  to  cover  noiselessly. 

I  could  see  the  fish  distinctly — could 
see  his  nose  and  tail  projecting  an  inch 
beyond  either  side  of  the  foot-broad 
bowlder  ;  he  weighed  a  pound  at  least, 
and  I  yearned  for  him.  No  use  trying 
a  fly  under  such  conditions,  so  I  looted 
an  eye  from  a  dead  captive  and  placed 
it  on  the  hook.  Now  I  should  surely 
have  got  that  trout,  but  just  as  I  was 
ready  to  try,  the  accursed  guide  came 
clambering  over  the  logs  with  all  the 
silent  grace  of  a  horse  galloping  over 
hot-bed  sashes.     He  saw  the  fish. 

"  Begar  !  see  zat  beeg "  and  down 

went  his  hook.  The  fish  took  hold  at 
once,  but  as  the  guide  heaved  on  his 
rod  his  feet  slipped,  and  he  went  crash- 
ing through  the  treacherous  brush  and 
logs,  his  feet  working  well  down  be- 
tween some  boughs.  He  yelled  and 
struggled,  but  the  harder  he  toiled  the 
worse  tangled  up  he  got,  yetivith  one 
hand  he  clung  to  his  tackle. 

At  last  he  managed  to  regain  his  feet, 
and  found  the  fish  still  on  the  hook,  but 
the  line  was  fouled  on  some  roots.  The 
trout  was  only  a  couple  of  feet  below 
him,  so  he  knelt  upon  a  small  log  and 
thrust  his  hand  arm's  length  into  the 
water.  At  that  instant  my  eye  fell 
upon  a  stout  stick  projecting  handily 
from  below  his  log.  Vengeance  was 
mine  at  last  !  To  seize  the  stick  and 
heave  smartly  on  it  was  the  work  of 
two  seconds.  There  was  a  howl  of 
terror,  a  crash,  a  splash,  and  two  men 
rolled  on  the  ground  and  laughed  till 
their  ribs  ached,  while  a  third  pawed 
and  clawed  at  fioating  rubbish,  and  over 
all  that  pool  spread  a  blue  haze  of 
French  profanity,  under  cover  of  which 
"  zat  beeg  feesh  "  broke  away. 
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F  a  person  wishes 
to  train  for  a 
contest  of  any 
kind  he  should 
always  ask  him- 
self the  follow- 
ing- questions  : 

H  ave  I  the 
strength  of  con- 
stitution to  en- 
dure a  course  of 
training  ?  Do  I 
possess  the  will-power  to  train  faith- 
fully ?  What  kind  of  exercise  do  I  need  ? 
How  much  do  I  need  ?  Are  there  any 
parts  of  my  body  which  should  be 
symmetrically  developed  prior  to  going 
into  strict  training  ?  What  is  the  most 
suitable  time  for  exercising  ?  What 
should  be  the  nature  of  the  contest  for 
which  I  intend  to  train  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  train  for  more  than  one  kind  of  a 
contest  at  one  time  ?  How  long-  will  it 
take  me  to  g^et  into  condition  ?  What 
dangers  am  I  exposing  myself  to  ?  How 
can  I  avoid  these  ?  How  long  will  it 
take  me  to  accomplish  what  I  desire  ? 
Am  I  addicted  to  any  habit  that  must 
be  given  up  ? 

Every  person  who  desires  to  train  for 
any  contest  should  at  the  outset  under- 
go a  rigid  medical  examination,  so  as  to 
be  sure  he  is  not  afflicted  with  some 
weakness  or  organic  trouble,  such  as 
heart  disease,  lung  trouble,  kidney  com- 
plaint, or  nervous  debility  ;  and  under 
no  condition  enter  a  contest  of  any  kind 
unless  he  is  well  trained. 

If  the  foregoing  precautions  be  taken, 
systematic  work  prescribed,  and  con- 
scientiously followed,  no  evil  results 
will  manifest  themselves,  and  the  ath- 
lete will  obtain  a  good,  strong,  healthy 
constitution,  which  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  him  in  after  life. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
adhere  strictly  to  the  laws  governing 
his  exercise,  he  may  injure  his  health 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  suffer 
ever  after. 

Let  me  warn  the  athlete  who  trains 
and  dissipates  at  the  same  time,  not  to 


♦From  the  author's  forthcoming  book  "Practical 
Training  for  Contests,  for  Health  and  for  Pleasure," 
now  in  the  press  of  the  OUTING  Publishing  Company. 


do  SO,  because  he  will  break  down  and 
inevitably  be  overtaken,  sooner  or  later, 
by  disease  ;  I  have  seen  it  happen.  But 
I  have  yet  to  see  or  hear  of  the  first 
death  which  can  be  traced,  directly,  to 
the  effects  of  training  on  any  athlete 
who  strictly  obeyed  the  laws  governing 
a  systematic  course  of  training;  and  this 
statement  will  carry  additional  weight 
when  I  add  that  I  have  seen  over  five 
thousand  contests,  including  running, 
jumping,  walking,  bicycle  riding,  hurdle 
racing,  putting  the  shot,  throwing  the 
hammer,  pole  vaulting,  football  games, 
rowing,  baseball,  tennis,  fencing,  box- 
ing, cricket,  handball  and  basketball. 

If  parents  were  aware  of  the  true 
causes  of  disease  in  their  sons,  a  greater 
number  of  young  men  would  be  allowed 
to  train  for  athletic  contests,  because 
training  has  a  great  tendency  to  keep 
young  men  from  dissipation  and  associ- 
ating with  immoral  companions. 

All  athletes  who  enter  a  contest,  of 
any  kind,  should  remember  that  the 
brain  plays  a  most  important  part,  and 
those  who  use  their  wits  in  conjunction 
with  their  muscles  and  nerves  are  the 
ones  who  win.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  using  one's  wits  at  the  right  time  ; 
and  many  a  contest  is  lost  because  the 
athlete  does  not  grasp  his  opportunity 
at  the  proper  moment. 

Every  athlete  who  wishes  to  become 
a  champion  should  have  his  wits  about 
him  always,  because  if  he  has  not  he 
will  lose  many  a  contest  he  might  other- 
wise have  won.  Further  than  this,  all 
persons  who  train  should  do  so  with  an 
unlimited  amount  of  determination  or 
"  grit "  as  it  is  called,  for  it  is  the  very 
means  of  grasping  a  victory  from  an 
opponent  when  defeat  seems  certain. 

The  athlete  who  enters  a  contest, 
after  training  faithfully,  and  who  is  in 
proper  condition,  with  the  determination 
to  "  do  or  die  "  is  the  one  who  succeeds  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  unless  he  is 
entirely  outclassed.  No  athlete  should 
ever  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
what  he  hears  about  other  competitors 
and  their  doings.  These  reports  are, 
very  frequently,  brought  to  his  ears  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  excite  him  and 
diminish  his  chances  of  winning.    When 
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competitors  or  their  friends  try  to 
"  rattle  "  or  "  queer  "  yoti  by  talking-  to 
you,  simply  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  afraid  of  you.  No  matter  what 
happens,  keep  a  cool  head. 

Every  athlete  who  trains,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  the  contest  may  be, 
should  seek  to  develop  every  part  of  his 
body  so  that  he  will  be  symmetrical, 
that  is,  the  muscles  of  both  upper  ex- 
tremities should  be  equal  in  strength 
and  development,  as  well  as  those  of 
both  lower  extremities.  Those  covering 
the  chest,  abdomen,  back  and  loins, 
should  also  receive  special  attention  ; 
and  the  greatest  importance  should  be 
attached  to  the  development  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  because  "stajang  "  power  de- 
pends greatly  upon  these  organs,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  they  are  developed, 
the  better  will  be  the  endurance. 

The  prime  object  in  all  contests 
where  training  is  required,  is  to  get  the 
athlete  into  a  condition  so  that  his  body 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  a  feat  which 
calls  for  all  the  energy  he  possesses.  In 
other  words,  it  is  perfecting  the  organ- 
ism so  as  to  obtain  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
tivity and  endurance. 

Every  athlete,  when  training,  should 
endeavor  to  acquire  a  temperament 
which  will  result  in  an  aptitude  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  readily  adapting 
itself  to  changing  conditions. 

While  an  athlete  is  in  training  his 
powers  of  strength  and  endurance  are 
greatly  increased;  but  these  begin  to 
disappear  the  moment  his  training 
ceases,  and,  after  three  or  four  months, 
have  disappeared  almost  entirely,  the 
muscles,  nerves  and  lungs  retaining  a 
small  portion  of  the  power  gained. 

To  keep  in  condition  one  must  exer- 
cise continually,  and  after  once  getting 
into  condition  the  greatest  care  must  be 
used  so  that  the  athlete  may  not  over- 
train and  become  "  stale."  The  condi- 
tion of  an  athlete,  when  training,  de- 
pends upon  his  becoming  accustomed 
to  exercise;  and  the  class  of  athletes 
whose  occupation  calls  for  a  great 
amount  of  muscular  exertion  do  not 
need  such  vigorous  training  as  those 
whose  occupation  calls  for  little  or  no 
muscular  expenditure. 

The  benefits  derived  from  training 
are  astonishing  when  auxiliary  condi- 
tions of  bathing,  diet,  rubbing,  sleep 
and  good  ventilation  are  added. 

A  great  many  athletes  imagine  they 


must  necessarily  lose  a  certain  amount 
of  weight  when  training.  This  is  not 
the  case,  and  frequently  only  applies  to 
athletes  who  are  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
ment. These  athletes,  as  a  rule,  lose 
a  few  pounds  in  weight,  usually  from  six 
to  ten,  provided  they  do  not  possess  a 
superabundance  of  adipose,  or  fatty, 
tissue,  in  which  case  the  loss  will  be 
greater.  On  the  other  hand,  some  ath- 
letes gain  in  weight  when  training. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  muscles 
readily  assimilate  substances  from  their 
food,  which  build  up  muscular  tissue. 

All  classes  of  athletes  should  remem- 
ber that  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  keep  one's  mind  in  a  tranquil  state 
when  training  for  a  contest,  or  during  a 
competition  of  any  kind ;  because  the 
nervous  disturbances  caused  by  a  tur- 
bulent mental  condition  may  so  upset 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  athlete 
that  defeat  will  inevitably  follow.  A  dis- 
turbed mind  not  only  affects  the  con- 
tracting power  of  the  muscles,  but  also 
causes  the  heart-beats  to  become  accel- 
erated and  irregular.  The  lungs  feel 
the  effects  of  it,  and  respiration  is  by  no 
means  so  rhythmical  and  perfect.  The 
kidneys  suffer  from  mental  worry.  The 
spinal  cord  and  nerves  leading  to  the 
muscles  are  so  greatly  impaired  by 
the  mental  changes  which  take  place, 
that  an  undue  amount  of  nervous  energy 
is  wasted,  which  lessens  the  athlete's 
chances  of  winning  to  a  great  extent. 

The  consideration  of  food  suitable  for 
training  will  receive  due  attention  in 
the  chapter  on  diet.  But  no  one  will 
deny  that  an  increase  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  energy  results  from  training 
when  a  proper  regulation  of  diet  is  used. 
The  idiosyncrasies  of  each  person  should 
be  respected  when  prescribing  a  diet, 
lest  more  harm  than  good  be  done  by 
producing  an  irritable  disposition. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "  what  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison  ;  "^ 
but  certain  kinds  of  diet  can  be  used  in 
training  which  will  benefit  the  great 
majority  of  athletes  and  enable  them  to 
accomplish  better  results  than  if  they 
exercise  withoiit  any  regard  for  the 
food  they  eat.  Diet  in  training  is  used 
to  add  to  the  tissues  which  do  the  work,, 
that  is,  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  nerves 
and  muscles,  and  to  cause  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  tissues  which  are  of 
no  value.  The  chief  substance  which 
should  be  burned  up  by  the  body  and 
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made  to  disappear,  when  one  goes  into 
training-^  is  fat ;  because  it  is  a  great 
hindrance,  not  only  from  its  weight,  but 
also  because  it  causes  a  waste  of  en- 
ergy. All  fat  persons  should  get  rid  of 
this  substance,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
without  bringing  an  undue  strain  upon 
their  system.  Running,  bathing  and 
proper  diet  will  soon  cause  it  to  dis- 
appear. 

A  very  important  fact  is  that  few, 
if  any,  persons  can  undergo  the  same 
amount  of  training,  either  in  degree  or 
kind,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  saiue 
result.  If  a  thin,  nervous  person  were 
to  adopt  the  same  kind  and  amount  of 
training  that  a  muscular  giant  employed, 
the  result  would  be  overwork  and  in- 
jurious exhaustion.  Training  should  in- 
variably be  regulated  by  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  athlete,  the  strength  of  his 
constitution,  his  age,  and  habits. 

If  a  person  has  inherited  a  good, 
strong,  robust  constitution  so  much  care 
is  not  necessary  as  where  one  is  deal- 
ing with  a  constitution  which  is  healthy, 
but  weak.  In  either  case  it  is  safe  to 
be  extremely  careful,  and  obey  the  laws 
of  training. 

Athletes  who  wish  to  train  for  differ- 
ent athletic  sports  cannot  be  impressed 
too  strongly  with  the  fact  that  one  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  able  to  attain  champion- 
ship form  in  a  short  time.  This  is  because 
it  requires  a  great  deal  of  practice  to 
teach  the  chief  parts  of  the  body  to  act 
in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other  ; 
namely,  the  heart,  lungs,  brain,  spinal 
cord,  nerves  and  muscles. 

Persons  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  exercise  the  greater  part  of  their 
life  may  train  harder  than  those  who 
have  not.  If  a  person  has  not  indulged 
in  exercise  in  childhood,  boyhood  and 
early  manhood,  he  should  spend  two  or 
three  years  in  developing  a  symmetrical 
body,  under  a  competent  teacher  of 
physical  education,  with  proper  medical 
guidance,  before  beginning  a  strict 
course  of  training. 

No  person  who  is  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  should  engage  in  strict  and 
severe  training,  unless  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  exercise  all  his  life,  and 
even  then  he  should  be  extremely  care- 
ful not  to  overdo  the  matter.  One 
should  be  especially  careful  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  because 
growth  and  development  are  very  rapid 
during  this  period  of  life,  and  these  call 


for  an  additional  amount  of  bodily  en- 
ergy. 

When  competing  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  your  competitors  are  just 
as  tired  as  5'ou  are,  perhaps  more  tired  ; 
and  no  matter  what  happens,  always 
finish  a  contest  even  if  you  are  the  last 
man.  I  have  seen  many  a  victory  won, 
by  following  the  above  advice,  by  ath- 
letes who  just  managed  to  defeat  their 
opponent  in  the  last  few  yards,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  they  themselves  would  be 
defeated. 

If  an  athlete  possess  a  good  heart,  a 
good  pair  of  lungs,  and  good  muscular 
development,  he  is  sure  to  do  well  in 
training,  especially  if  a  great  amount  of 
nervous  energy  is  added  to  a  level  head. 

One  may  have  a  great  deal  of  nervous 
energy,  but  may  not  know  how  to  use 
it,  and  hence  I  have  added  the  factor  of 
a  "level  head,"  because,  without  this, 
results  in  contests  will  often  be  negative. 

I  should  advise  all  persons  who  train, 
to  remember  that  being  defeated  by  a 
competitor  once,  twice,  or  a  greater 
number  of  times,  does  not  mean  that 
that  competitor  will  always  defeat  them. 
I  well  remember  seeing  Mr.  Davies  of 
Harvard  defeat  Mr.  Taylor  of  the  same 
college  and  class,  during  freshman, 
sophomore  and  junior  years,  in  the  two- 
mile  bicycle  race  at  the  inter-collegiate 
games  in  New  York  city  ;  while  in  sen- 
ior year,  Mr.  Taylor  carried  off  first 
prize.  This  is  one  of  many  cases  I 
might  quote.  Remember  that  patience 
and  perseverance  conquer  all  things. 

I  have  often  been  asked  why  one 
athlete  will  defeat  another,  and  while 
the  question  is  sometimes  puzzling,  the 
following  causes  will  be  found  to  be 
true  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  One 
athlete  may  be  older  than  another  ;  this- 
applies  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  twenty-two  or  twenty-four.  He 
may  have  trained  longer  and  a  greater 
number  of  times  than  another,  or  may 
be  slightly  overtrained  or  slightly  under- 
trained.  He  may  be  nervous  when  his 
opponent  is  cool,  confident  and  collected. 
One  competitor  may  have  greater  grit 
and  better  judgment  than  another,  or 
may  be  more  regular  in  his  training,  and 
his  moral  habits  may  also  be  purer.  Man's 
moral  nature  should  never  be  abused, 
especially  while  training,  and  dissipating- 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  crime. 

If  athletes  who  train  only  realized 
how  much  importance  should  be  given 
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to  everything  governing  training,  and 
especially  to  habits,  many  records  would 
be  made  and  many  victories  won  by 
men  who  have  never  been  better  than 
third-rate  athletes. 

While  training,  it  is  best  to  keep  out 
of  the  night  air,  because  it  is  damper, 
and  the  impurities  and  poisonous  ma- 
terials which  are  eliminated  through 
the  lungs  are  more  easily  exhaled  in  a 
dry  air  than  in  a  damp  one. 

Under  no  conditions  vShould  a  person 
compete  just  after  finishing  a  meal,  be- 
cause the  food  which  has  been  eaten 
will  not  receive  a  sufficient  amount  of 
hlood  to  digest  it  thoroughl}^ ;  the  blood, 
being  called  for  by  the  muscles,  is  taken 
away  from  the  digestive  organs  and 
these  organs  suffer  greatly. 

In  all  contests,  and  even  during  daily 
practice,  it  is  best  to  compete  or  exer- 
cise from  three  and  a  half  to  five  hours 
after  eating.  In  so  doing,  a  sufficient 
time  has  been  given  for  the  digestion 
of  food,  and  one  also  eliminates  the  pos- 
sibility of  vomiting,  which  often  occurs 
when  an  athlete  disregards  the  laws 
governing  digestion.  If  you  must  com- 
pete shortly  after  eating,  eat  a  light 
luncheon.  One  should  always  eat  slowly, 
whether  training  or  not,  so  that  an  un- 
due amount  of  energy  may  not  be  called 
for  by  the  digestive  organs  to  break  up 
the  foods  which  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly masticated.  Solid  foods  should 
be  of  a  quality  requiring  a  minimum 
amount  of  mastication. 

Never  indulge  in  too  many  trials  when 
training  ;  once  a  week  is  often  enough, 
and,  in  some  cases,  too  often. 

Every  system  of  scientific  training 
should  have  a  fourfold  object :  («),  to 
increase  the  muscular  and  nervous 
strength  of  the  individual ;  {U)^  to  de- 
velop the  power  of  precision,  fore- 
thought, perseverance,  decision,  pa- 
tience, self-control,  judgment,  and  self- 
denial  ;  (<f),  to  increase  the  power  of 
resisting  fatigue  by  strengthening  the 
heart  and  lungs  ;  ((^),  to  gain  an  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  the  total  aiuount 
of  energy  one  possesses,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  use  it  in  the  proper  way  and  at 
the  proper  time. 

There  are  hundreds  of  athletes  who 
train  for  years  and  are  never  successful, 
because  they  have  never  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  above  objects.  If 
more  persons  who  train  would  not  take 
their  exercises  in  a  mechanical  way,  but 


would  make  a  study  of  themselves  and 
scientific  training,  I  am  sure  America 
would  produce  more  athletes  like 
Wefers,  Chase,  Fitzpatrick,  Conneff, 
Sweeney,  Bremer,  Mitchell,  Gray,  Buch- 
oltz,  L.  E.  Myers  and  Frank  Murray. 

There  is  no  reason  why  America 
should  not  out-class  every  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  because  she  is  the 
most  progressive  of  all  countries,  and 
her  scientific  advancement  in  training, 
for  all  kinds  of  sports,  has  been  phenom- 
enal during  the  last  decade.  Her  ath- 
letes, in  the  last  ten  years,  have  equaled 
and,  in  many  instances,  surpassed  rec- 
ords made  by  athletes  in  various  coun- 
tries ;  and  for  some  events,  American 
athletes  have  the  honor  of  holding  the 
best  records  in  the  world. 

When  an  athlete  wishes  to  make  a 
record,  he  should  always  observe,  if  pos- 
sible, the  best  men  against  whom  he  in- 
tends to  compete,  and  even  train  with 
them  when  practicable.  In  so  doing, 
he  will  not  only  learn  their  methods, 
but  will  also  gain  greater  confidence  in 
himself,  which  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  when  entering  an  open  competi- 
tion. Every  person  who  trains  should 
make  a  study  of  his  muscles,  because 
as  soon  as  he  has  complete  power  of 
contracting  and  relaxing  them  at  will, 
in  proper  rhythm,  he  has  conserved  a 
large  amount  of  energy  and  has  gained 
a  power  that  will  enable  him  to  per- 
form his  feat  more  easily  and  gracefully 
than  ever  before.  No  athlete  should  be 
discouraged  if  he  does  not  learn  quickly 
how  to  do  this,  for  all  the  labor  and 
thought  he  gives  to  it  will  be  more  than 
repaid  by  the  improveinent  he  makes. 

Boys  should  never  be  allowed  to  train 
so  long,  hard,  or  strictly  as  men,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  in  their  age, 
strength,  growth,  and  development. 

Light  training  will  strengthen  the 
constitution  of  boys  if  properly  pre- 
scribed and  carried  out,  while  severe 
training  often  leads  to  serious  constitu- 
tional diseases.  The  kind  and  amount 
of  exercise  an  athlete  should  take  when 
training  for  a  contest  is  materially  regu- 
lated by  the  nature  of  the  contest. 

When  considering  the  amount  of  work 
required  for  any  contest,  special  care 
and  attention  should  be  given  to  three 
important  systems  :  the  nervous  system, 
the  respiratory  apparatus,  which  should 
be  trained  so  that  it  will  give  a  rhyth- 
mical co-ordination  of   movement,  and 
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the  muscles.  It  frequently  happens  that 
men  are  possessed  of  strong  muscular 
ability  and  show  wonderful  muscular 
development,  yet  when  an  exercise  is 
prescribed  calling  for  breathing  power, 
a  marvelous  disproportion  manifests  it- 
self between  respiration  and  muscular 
work  ;  and  the  athlete  finds  he  is  unable 
to  endure  even  a  moderate  amount  of 
fatigue.  In  fact,  he  cannot  run  a  half- 
mile  at  an  ordinary  pace  without  be- 
coming winded.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  athlete  who  is  possessed  of  good 
breathing  power  and  has  only  ordinary 
muscular  ability,  can  run  four  or  five 
miles  at  a  fair  pace  without  experi- 
encing the  slightest  degree  of  fatigue. 
Some  athletes  are  so  nervous  that  mus- 
cular contraction  is  greatly  diminished, 
and  breathlessness  begins,  in  a  minor 
degree,  before  they  have  started  to  com- 
pete, so  great  is  their  fright.  All  ath- 
letes of  this  class  should  strive  to  over- 
come such  a  condition,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  it  easily  may  be  done  by 
persistent  determination  and  practice. 
If  an  athlete  once  possesses  good  control 
over  his  nervous  system,  and  possesses 
a  good  lung  capacity  in  conjunction 
with  well-developed  muscles,  he  is  sure 
to  accomplish  wonderful  results. 

Frequently  athletes  train  for  different 
events,  such  as  running,  walking,  box- 
ing, rowing,  jumping,  etc.,  regardless  of 
symmetrical  development.  Many  ath- 
letes who  run,  walk,  ride  a  bicycle,  and 
jump,  have  a  tremendous  development 
in  their  lower  extremities  ;  while  their 
upper  extremities,  chest  and  back,  pre- 
sent a  dismal  comparison,  because  un- 
developed. These  athletes  imagine 
that  nothing  but  their  legs  should  be 
developed,  and  they  argue  that  such 
should  be  the  case  because  their  legs 
are  employed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  part  of  their  body.  A  great 
fallacy  exists  in  this  belief,  and  I  am 
upheld  by  scientific  knowledge  in  saying 
that  the  arms,  chest  and  back  play  as 
important  a  part  as  the  legs  when  I 
quote  such  men  as  Mr.  William  Byrd 
Page,  who  at  one  time  held  the  world's 
record  for  the  running  high  -  jump, 
namely,  six  feet  four  inches.  It  was  his 
arms,  chest  and  back  that  helped  him 
over  the  bar,  as  he  has  often  told  me, 
as  much  as  his  legs.  Another  man  who 
was  very  symmetrically  developed  was 
Mr.  Winchester  Osgood,  who  at  one 
time  held  the  collegiate  record  in  the 


two-mile  bicycle  race.  Mr.  Everett  J. 
Wendell,  of  Harvard,  Mr.  Harry  Brooks, 
of  Yale,  and  Mr.  Luther  Carey,  of 
Princeton,  were  beautifully  built  ath- 
letes whose  records  are  well  known.  I 
quote  these  instances,  and  I  could  quote 
many  more  to  show  how  essential  it  is 
to  develop  every  part  of  the  body.  In 
fact  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  law  that 
unless  the  body  is  developed  symmet- 
rically there  will  be  more  or  less  weak- 
ness in  one  or  more  parts  of  it. 

While  training  for  any  given  contest 
exercise  should  be  taken  gently,  slowly, 
and  in  small  amounts  in  the  beginning, 
and  gradually  increased.  In  this  way 
one  will  never  overdo  the  matter  or 
subject  himself  to  strains,  fractures, 
sprains,  and  ruptures,  which  may  occur 
when  these  considerations  are  disre- 
garded. I  have  seen  two  cases  of  fract- 
ures resulting  from  a  sudden  use  of 
the  muscles  when  they  were  not  well 
trained :  one  a  fracture  of  the  body 
bone,  or  pelvis,  the  part  broken  being 
the  right  anterior  superior  spine  ;  the 
second  case  was  a  fracture  of  the  right 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus.  If 
exercise  be  taken  gently,  the  discom- 
fort of  becoming  stiff  will  be  escaped. 

When  training  for  a  contest,  for  the 
first  time,  at  least  twelve  weeks  should 
be  allowed  for  preparation,  so  that  the 
body  may  have  plenty  of  time  to  edu- 
cate each  tissue  to  do  its  work  properly 
and  to  the  fullest  extent.  If  the  above 
number  of  weeks  be  allowed,  and  the 
work  be  taken  as  it  should,  no  evil 
results  are  likely  to  follow,  even  when 
an  athlete  enters  the  severest  kind  of  a 
contest.  Some  trainers  and  athletes 
believe  that  six  weeks  is  long  enough 
to  allow  one  to  get  into  condition  for  a 
contest.  This  may  apply  if  an  athlete 
has  been  trained  before.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  best  plan,  however,  to  allow 
too  short  a  period,  not  only  from  a 
scientific  standpoint,  but  because  ex- 
perience proves  that  the  body  main- 
tains its  condition  better  when  the  proc- 
ess is  not  accelerated.  If  we  look  at 
the  time  required  for  training,  no  one 
will  deny  that  twelve  weeks  will  enable 
one  to  get  into  condition  with  little 
or  no  strain  ;  six  calls  for  a  greater  ex- 
penditure of  energy  in  half  the  time. 

Again,  some  athletes  are  so  consti- 
tuted that  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
get  into  condition  in  less  than  twelve 
weeks  under  the  severest  training.     If 
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an  athlete  has  trained  for  several  years, 
spring,  summer,  and  fall,  and  perhaps 
in  the  winter,  at  stated  intervals,  then 
he  may  be  able  to  get  into  condition  in 
six  or  eight  weeks,  but  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case,  and  is  no  criterion  to  go 
by.  I  have  mentioned  twelve  weeks, 
because  it  will  apply  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases.  The  twelve  weeks  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  periods  : 
£rst  three,  second  three,  third  three, 
and  fourth  three.  During  my  ten  years 
■of  active,  practical,  athletic  work,  I 
utilized  these  periods  of  three  weeks  as 
follows  :  During  the  first  three  I  would 
take  very  gentle  exercise  daily,  except 
Sunday,  remembering  to  use  all  parts 
of  my  body,  bathing  once  a  day, 
shortly  after  exercising,  after  which 
I  dried  myself  well  with  a  towel, 
and  rubbed  my  skin  well  with  flesh- 
brushes,  so  as  to  give  proper  tone  to  it. 
Then  my  whole  body  was  bathed  with 
alcohol,  gradually,  and  I  was  rubbed 
thoroughly  until  the  skin  was  per- 
fectly dry  and  the  circulation  through- 
out it  good.  The  exercises  I  indulged 
in  during  the  first  three  weeks  consisted 
of  gymnastic  work  and  running  slowly. 


regulating  the  distance  according  to 
my  feelings  and  the  condition  of  my 
wind.  The  second  three  weeks  the  same 
course  was  pursued,  increasing  the 
rapidity  of  the  exercises  a  trifle.  The 
third  three  weeks  the  work  was  in- 
creased so  as  to  compel  me  to  expend 
about  three-quarters  of  the  total  amount 
of  energy  I  possessed.  The  last  three 
weeks  I  would  expend  about  seven- 
eighths  of  my  total  amount  of  energy, 
thus  keeping  well  within  my  bodily 
powers.  The  exception  to  be  made  to 
this  rule  is  when  an  athlete  is  desirous 
of  making  a  "  trial  "  of  his  ability. 

Once  for  all  let  me  say,  when  training 
for  any  kind  of  a  contest,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  track  athletics,  football, 
boxing  or  rowing,  thai  ""ong-distance 
running,  such  as  from  two  lO  five  miles, 
is  by  far  the  best  exercise  for  culti- 
vating wind  and  endurance.  Auxiliary 
exercises  such  as  dumb-bells,  club- 
swinging,  the  use  of  chest-weights,  the 
traveling-rings  and  punching-bag,  may 
be  taken  to  develop  different  groups 
of  muscles ;  but  these  in  themselves 
usuall}'  do  not  give  sufficient  work  to 
the  heart  and  lunofs. 
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IN  March,  1891, 
the  brigade 
organization 
which  had 
existed  since 
1883,  was  abol- 
ished on  the  res- 
ignation of  Gen- 
eral Mitchell,  and 
the  regimental 
commanders  re- 
ported thereafter 
direct  to  the  Ad- 
jutant-General of 
the  State.  The 
brigade  organiza- 
tion had  not  been 
a  prosperous  one; 
it  was  thought  by 
many  to  be  unnecessary  on  account  of 
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the  small  number  of  troops,  and  its  reten- 
tion was  not  favorably  considered.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  so  far  as  relates  to  rec- 
ords and  official  correspondence,  or  the 
interior  economy  of  regiments,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  a  brigade  organization 
with  the  present  strength  of  the  militia. 
It  is  only  when  the  two  regiments  now 
organized  come  together  for  service  of 
any  kind  that  there  is  liable  to  be  felt, 
and  in  all  probability  will  be,  the  need  of 
a  general  officer  as  a  permanent  com- 
mander. While  it  is  a  rule  and  a  proper 
one,  often  absolutely  necessary  in  serv- 
ice, that  when  two  or  more  companies, 
regiments,  or  other  organizations  are 
united  for  any  duty,  the  senior  of  the 
officers  in  command  of  each,  when  of 
the  same  rank,  shall  command  the  whole 
in  the  absence  of   an  officer  of  higher 
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rank,  a  very  long"  experience  has  shown 
that  this  regulation  results  often  in  ill 
feeling  and  positive  injury  to  the  service, 
and  is  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  When 
a  captain  commands  a  company,  or  a 
colonel  a  regiment,  in  addition  to  his 
own,  the  charge  of  unfair  discrimination 
in  the  matter  of  details  for  duty,  or 
preference,  or  unjust  criticism  is  apt 
to  arise.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  alleging  such  is  the  case  with  the 
militia  of  this  State,  but  as  advancing 
a  proposition  general  in  its  application. 
With  the  present  militia  strength  of  but 
two  regiiuents  of  infantry  I  believe  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  service 
whenever  the  regiments  serve  together, 
as  at  the  encampments,  for  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  exercise  actual  com- 
mand through  his  Adjutant-General, 
that  is,  make  the  latter  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  troops  in  the  field.  This 
is  perfectly  practicable  if  the  person 
holding  the  office  of  Adjutant-General 
is,  as  he  should  be,  a  military  man.  If 
such  a  rule  was  adopted,  a  Governor  as 
Commander-in-Chief  would  realize  the 
necessity  for  him  to  select  as  his  Adju- 
tant-General a  man  who  had  gained  his 
knowledge  of  military  matters  by  long 
service  as  a  soldier  and  who  is  of  high 
standing  as  an  officer.  To-day  Maine 
is  singularly  fortunate  in  having  at  the 
head  of  her  militia  both  a  Commander-in 
Chief  and  an  Adjutant- General  who  are 
competent  to  exercise  immediate  com- 
man d, and  who  have  gained  their  military 
knowledge  in  the  best  of  all  schools — act- 
ual service  in  time  of  war.  Let  such  a  reg- 
ulation as  proposed  be  put  in  force  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  militia  of  the  State, 
or  in  fact  of  any  State,  could  not  be  bet- 
ter commanded  than  by  the  accom- 
plished soldier.  General  Connor,  who 
holds  the  office  of  Adjutant-General. 

A  new  organization  known  as  the 
Ambulance  Corps  was  added  to  the 
militia  this  year.  The  want  of  this 
organization  had  long  been  felt,  and 
Captain  Warren  E.  Riker,  of  Lewiston, 
a  very  competent  druggist,  was  commis- 
sioned as  ambulance  officer  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  authorized .  to  en- 
list such  a  corps,  to  consist  of  three  ser- 
geants, one  of  whom  should  be  a  compe- 
tent druggist,  and  twelve  privates.  No 
better  or  more  enthusiastic  officer  than 
Captain  Riker  could  have  been  selected 
for  this  duty.  Under  his  excellent  man- 
agement the  corps  has  steadily  improved 


in  ability  to  properly  perform  the  duties 
required  of  it,  and  is  to-day  a  credit  to 
the  State.  It  wears  the  uniform  of  the 
Hospital  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  is  fully  equipped  with  the 
improved  regulation  ambulance,  stretch- 
ers, etc. 

The  encampment  for  the  year  was 
held  at  Augusta,  from  August  17th  to 
2ist,  inclusive,  and  the  two  regiments 
went  into  camp  at  the  same  time,  side  by 
side,  but  as  independent  of  each  other  as 
if  they  had  been  a  hundred  miles  apart. 
Each  colonel  regulated  the  service  calls, 
duties  and  drills,  and  was  responsible  for 
the  discipline  and  instruction  of  his  regi- 
ment. This  plan  is  reported  to  have 
given  entire  satisfaction.  Lieutenant 
E.  E.  Hatch,  of  the  Eighteenth  United 
States  Infantry,  was  detailed  for  duty  at 
this  encampment  as  instructor  and  in- 
spector; and  both  the  Adjutant-General 
and  Inspector-General  of  the  State  unite 
in  recognizing  the  great  benefit  to  the 
troops  derived  from  his  intelligent  and 
systematic  instruction.  The  last  of  the 
year  1891  found  the  militia  trying  to 
forget  "  Upton's  Tactics "  and  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  ''Drill  Regulations." 

The  Adjutant-General  published  no 
report  for  1892,  upon  his  retiring  from 
office  at  the  end  of  that  year,  so  I  will 
refer  only  briefly  to  events  comingwithin 
my  notice  during  a  part  of  that  time. 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  I  was  ordered 
in  June,  1892,  to  report  to  the  Governor 
for  temporary  duty  with  the  militia. 
Upon  reporting,  the  Governor  desired 
that  I  should  visit,  inspect  and  instruct 
the  companies  at  their  armories.  Later 
the  War  Department  directed  that  I 
should  attend  and  report  upon  the  en- 
campment for  that  year  which  was  held 
in  August  at  Augusta. 

During  this  encampment  I  also  acted 
as  an  instructor,  and  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  attention  to  duty  and  the 
evident  desire  to  learn  and  profit  by  the 
information  I  was  able  to  give.  A  new 
system  of  instruction  was  adopted,  and 
consisted  of  a  series  of  progressive  les- 
sons in  the  school  of  the  battalion.  Print- 
ed slips  containing  the  luanoeuvres  to  be 
executed  were  issued  to  the  field  and 
line  officers  the  day  before  the  drill,  and 
they  were  expected  to  familiarize  them- 
selves  with   them.     This   plan  worked 
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admirably,  and  I  think  to  the  general 
satisfaction. 

Since  1893  Henry  B.  Cleaves  has  been 
Governor  of  the  State  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  militia.  A  gallant  soldier 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  militia  and 
all  that  relates  to  military  matters,  he 
has  been  able  to  gather  about  him  as  his 
chiefs  of  military  departments  soldiers 
and  gentlemen  of  recognized  abilit}^ 
For  Adjutant-General  he  named  Selden 
Connor,  who  as  a  soldier  won  high  dis- 
tinction on  the  field  of  battle,  and  whose 
wounds  bear  testimony  to  the  sacrifice 
he  made  for  his  country.  To  the  im- 
portant position  of  Inspector-General 
he  called  Winfield  S.  Choate,  a  most 
able  and  accomplished  soldier,  who  has 
grown  up  with  the  militia  of  his  State 
and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  re- 
quirements, and  wholly  in  touch  with 
its  members.  The  other  members  of 
the  staff  at  the  time  of  writing  are :  Col- 
onel Thomas  P.  Shaw,  Commissary-Gen- 
eral ;  Colonel  Frederick  C.  Thayer,  Sur- 
geon -  General  ;  Colonel  William  H. 
Fogler,  Judge  Advocate-General ;  Colo- 
nel E.  C.  Farrington,  Inspector-General 
of  Rifle  Practice;  Aides-de-Camp  :  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Charles  H.  Prescott, 
Isaiah  K.  Stetson,  William  W.  Whit- 
marsh,  Gilman  P.  Lombard,  and  Major 
Albert  G.  Rollins,  Military  Secretary. 
Under  the  militia  law  now  in  force  this 
staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  by  him  and 
holds  office  during  his  pleasure. 

In    January,     1893,    the    Legislature 


passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Gov- 
ernor "  to  appoint  a  commission  of  not 
exceeding  five  to  revise  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  militia  to  conform  to  the 
new  regulations,  and  report  the  same  to 
the  present  Legislature  forthwith."  In 
compliance  therewith  the  Governor  at 
once  appointed  Adjutant-General  Sel- 
den Connor,  General  John  Marshall 
Brown,  formerly  Brigadier-General  of 
the  militia.  General  Samuel  B.  Leavitt, 
formerly  Adjutant  -  General,  General 
Winfield  S.  Choate,  Inspector-General, 
and  Colonel  Victor  Brett,  at  that  time 
Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment.  No 
better  board  could  have  been  appointed 
for  the  purpose  ;  the  interest  the}-  took 
in  the  work  and  their  promptness  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  before  the  end  of 
March  they  had  made  their  report  to 
the  Legislature,  accompanied  by  a  draft 
of  an  act  entitled,  "  An  act  to  revise 
and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the 
militia,"  the  provisions  of  which  were 
so  wise  and  so  exactly  what  were  re- 
quired, that  the  act  was  at  once  passed. 
It  was  approved  March  28,  1893,  and  is 
still  in  force. 

By  this  act  the  active  militia  is  desig- 
nated the  ''  National  Guard  of  the  State 
of  Maine,"  and,  on  a  peace  footing,  con- 
sists of  not  more  than  twenty-four  com- 
panies of  infantry,  one  battery  of  light 
artillery,  two  troops  of  cavalry,  an  am- 
bulance corps  and  a  signal  corps.  En- 
listments are  for  three  years,  and  none 
allowed  except  of  able-bodied  citizens  of 
the  State  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  forty  years. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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HERMANN   SIMON. 

It  is  with  sin- 
cere sorrow  that  I 
refer  to  the  death 
of  our  artist,  Her- 
mann Simon,  who 
laid  down  the 
brush  foreverupon 
March  31st.  Four 
years  ago  he  came 
to  New  York  from 
Philadelphia,  and 
our  four  years  of 
close  association 
were  all  too  short 
to  fully  reveal  the 
scope  of  his  brill- 
iant talent  and  the 
worth  of  his  sturdy  principles.  A  gentleman 
born,  and  a  gentleman  in  his  every  instinct, 
Hermann  Simon  was  ever  faithful  in  service 
and  loyal  to  his  friends.  Perhaps  his  best 
qualities  illy  fitted  him  for  the.  fierce  race  for 
distinction  in  New  York  ;  his  good  breeding 
forbade  him  thrusting  himself  forward,  while 
his  fine  sense  of  honor  would  not  allow  him  to 
take  advantage  of  others. 

That  he  was,  however,  an  artist  of  no  ordi- 
nary ability  his  wash  drawings  for  Outing 
will  attest.  His  wizard  hand  tenderly  trans- 
planted many  a  dainty  bit  from  the  garden  of 
the  great  outdoors  to  the  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

For  years  practically  an  invalid,  he  worked 
under  disadvantages  which  might  well  have 
discouraged  anyone  not  endowed  with  the 
gameness  of  a  thorough  sportsman.  But  he  was 
a  sportsman  and  of  the  proper  type,  who  loved 
rod  and  gun  more  for  the  beauties  they  led  him 
to  than  for  the  execution  they  would  do  in  his 
hands.  He  was  also  a  master-craftsman  in  the 
mechanics  of  sport.  When  he  needed  a  rod  he 
built  it  for  himself,  and  the  finished  wand  was 
a  delight  to  an  angler  ;  he  tied  his  own  flies  ; 
indeed,  most  of  his  sporting  appliances  were  of 
his  own  manufacture.  Herein  lay  the  secret 
of  some  of  his  success  as  an  artist — he  knew  all 
about  his  subject  ;  and  when  his  health  allowed 
him  to  do  himself  justice,  few,  if  any,  could  ex- 
cel him  in  his  favorite  field. 

Hermann  Simon  was  born  in  Leipsic,  Ger- 
many, fifty-two  years  ago,  and  was  educated 
there.  His  art  education  was  completed  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  also  prominent 
among  the  leading  rifle  -  shots  of  his  day. 
Shortly    after    his  arrival  in  New   York,    he 


joined  the  staff  of  Outing,  where  he  could  keep 
in  touch  with  his  beloved  sport  on  paper.  Our 
readers  know  how  faithfully  he  followed  nature 
by  flood  and  field.  His  thorough  knowledge 
of  sport  was  the  result  of  years  of  close  obser- 
vation beside  the  stream  and  in  the  haunts  of 
game.  As  a  master  of  the  action  and  atmo- 
sphere of  sporting  subjects  and  fidelity  of  re- 
production of  details  he  had,  perhaps,  but  one 
equal  in  this  country. 

His  death  was  due  to  consumption,  and  he 
faced  his  end  with  that  steadfast  heroism  which 
alone  had  carried  him  through  previous  des- 
perate straits.  His  place  with  Outing  will 
indeed  be  hard  to  fill. 

Editor. 
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'HE  chief  charm  of  golf 
is  that  it  is  played  with 
the  *  head  as  well  as 
with  the  bod3^  At  the 
beginning  of  another  sea- 
son one  realizes  the  fact 
again.  You  go  out  and 
begin  playing  the  game 
after  a  lapse  of  four  or 
five  months.  During  those 
four  or  five  months  you 
,  have  not  had  a  golf-club 
'■J  in  your  hands.  For  the 
first  few  shots  everything 
goes  on  smoothly  enough  ; 
then  after  playing  three  or  four  holes,  you 
•'pull,"  and  "slice,"  and  "top"  and  play 
your  shots  like  a  beginner.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  hear  that  this  is  a  proof  that  the 
game  is  played  largely  with  the  head,  but 
so  it  is.  The  first  few  shots  are  played  art- 
lessly, with  the  easy  confidence  of  :a  man 
who  has  played  them  all  many  times  before. 
Then  the  long-unused  muscles  become  a  little 
strained,  and  you  begin  to  think  about  the 
shots,  and  to  try  a  little  harder,  and  you  "  press" 
and  fail.  Self-consciousness  is  at  the  root  of 
all  awkwardness,  and,  strange  to  say,  thinking 
too  much  of  what  you  are  about  to  do,  prevents 
your  doing  it  well.    It  is  often  said  of  the  orator 
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that  "he  forgets  himself,"  or  of  a  child  that 
"  it  is  utterly  unconscious. "  Every  man  knows, 
who  has  used  a  gun,  that  to  shoot  well,  the 
aiming  and  fir'ng  must  be  done,  so  to  speak, 
mechanically,  if  one  stopped  to  think  if  the 
gun  Avere  properly  at  the  shoulder,  or  the 
bird  were  covered,  there  would  follow  a  miss. 
Just  so  at  golf.  When  5^ou  take  it  up  again, 
after  a  four  or  five  months'  rest,  what  is  to  be 
done  then  to  get  back  one's  form  ?  First  of  all, 
play  all  your  shots,  with  the  play-club,  or  with 
the  iron,  well  within  your  strength.  Do  n  t 
try  to  get  the  distances  of  the  end  of  last  j^ear 
at  the  very  beginning  of  this  !  Try  to  swing 
smoothly  and  evenly,  and  let  the  arms  and 
hands  get  into  their  old  habits  slowly.  If  you 
will  stop  after  your  first  few  drives  to  think 
over  what  3'-ou  have  done,  you  will  find  that 
you  were  gripping  your  club  too  tightly,  that 
you  were  pulling  your  arms  into  j'our  body, 
and  in  all  probability  jerking  yourself  off  your 
feet.  The  machinery  is  all  stiff,  and  you  are 
trying  to  do  with  the  rusty  muscles  what  you 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing  last  year,  when  the 
machinery  was  well  oiled  and  in  smooth  run- 
ning order. 

If  you  are  not  very  careful  3'ou  will  contract 
your  old  faults  again,  for  if  you  cannot  get  the 
old  distance  in  the  right  way,  you  will  make 
efforts  to  get  the  right  distance  in  the  wrong 
Avay.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  even  old 
golfers  turn  up  every  now  and  then  with  quite 
a  different  style  of  play.  The  reason  is  that 
they  have  begun  a  new  year's  golf  in  the  wrong 
way,  and  by  sticking  to  the  wrong  way,  it 
becomes  fastened  upon  them  for  the  whole  sea- 
son. If  you  acquire  a  stiff  way  of  playing, 
which  requires  constant  thought  of  V7hat  yoti 
are  going  to  do,  you  are  doomed  to  a  bad  year 
of  golf  inevitably.  Far  better  to  lose  the  first 
few  matches  of  the  season,  and  to  let  the  spring 
tournaments  see  you  in  the  lists  with  high 
scores,  than  to  get  yourself  into  irretrievably 
bad  methods  of  play.  No  man  can  give  up  his 
fencing,  or  sparring,  or  tennis,  for  six  months, 
and  then  <go  back  to  it  without  feeling  con- 
strained and  ill  at  ease.  We  have  already  seen 
two  or  three  players  on  the  links  who  set  out 
with  the  intention  of  hitting  just  as  hard,  and 
getting  a  swing  just  as  long,  as  when  they 
stopped  playing  last  autumn.  The  results 
were  disastrous.  At  least  one  good  driver  has 
been  snapped  across  the  knee  of  an  irate  owner, 
and  no  doubt  there  have  been  similar  casualties 
on  other  links.  As  we  said  at  the  beginning, 
if  you  must  be  forever  thinking  about  how  each 
stroke  is  to  be  played,  yoM  cannot  play  with 
any  comfort,  or  with  much  effect.  What  is 
the  remedy,  then?  The  remedy  is  simple 
enough.  Play  so  well  within  3^our  powers  that 
you  need  not  think  of  each  motion  you  are 
about  to  make,  and  after  a  time  you  can  let 
yourself  out  as  of  yore.  Never  forget  that 
golf  is  not  a  game  of  brute  strength.  Look 
over  the  names  of  the  great  players  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present,  and  there  are  few  heavy- 
weights among  them,  "Old  Tom  "  is  a  little 
chap,  and  "Young  Tommy"  was  not  much 
bigger.  Sayres  cannot  be  much  over  five  feet 
four  or  five.  Mr.  Balfour-Melville,  amateur 
champion  of  the  year  before  last,  was  well  nigh 
fifty  years  old  when  he  won.  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson  himself,    though  a  sturdy-looking 


fellow,  is  something  of  an  invalid  ;  and  Mr. 
John  Ball,  Jr.,  is  a  slender  man,  weighing  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  pour^ds.  You  may 
pound  away  all  you  like  and  get  no  distance, 
while  a  Scotch  caddie,  weighing  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds,  and  standing  five  feet 
three  in  his  shoes,  will  switch  the  ball  away  on 
a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  every 
time. 

All  this  is  very  old  advice,  to  be  sure,  but 
though  the  game  has  been  played  for  four 
hundred  years  the  advice  is  just  as  necessary 
as  though  the  game  were  to  be  played  for  the 
first  time  this  May,  1897.  How  many  times 
have  young  riders  been  told  to  "  'ave  their 
'ands  and  their  'eels  down,  and  their  'eads  and 
their  'earts  hup  "  ?  and  yet  how  many  more 
times  will  that  time-honored  counsel  of  per- 
fection be  given.  We  may  be  pardoned,  there- 
fore, for  this  harking  back  to  time-worn  advice 
at  the  beginning  of  another  season. 

Possibly,  too,  after  the  absence  from  the 
links  of  five  months,  you  may  have  forgotten 
certain  rules  of  stance,  and  grip  and  swing, 
and  that  you  are  therefore  making  mistakes 
unwittingly.  You  may  have  forgotten,  for  ex- 
ample, in  driving,  that  length  of  swing  is  not 
so  important  as  breadth  of  curve.  There  are 
certain  absurd  fashions  in  golf,  as  in  dress, 
and  golfers  should  avoid  them  as  chignons,  and 
bustles,  and  hoop-skirts  are  now  avoided.  One 
of  the  worst  of  these  tyrannous  fashions  is  the 
long  swing.  The  club-head  from  the  left  heel 
to  well  over  the  left  shoulder,  that  is  the  ideal 
of  the  fashion  -  worshiping  golfer,  and  to  be 
quite  frank,  it  is  the  cause  of  countless  evils, 
and  of  very  little  long  driving.  ~  Draw  the 
club-head  back  along  the  line  of  fire  as  far  as 
possible,  let  it  come  through  easily,  taking  the 
ball  away  with  it,  and  follow  on.  And  above 
all  things,  at  the  beginning  of  another  season's 
golf,  do  not  tr)-  to  do  too  much.  If  you  wish 
to  see  just  how  much  the  mere  swing  of  a  light 
club  will  do,  take  out  your  lightest  driver  and 
flick  the  ball  away,  holding  the  club  in  one 
hand.  Any  player  of  some  experience  can 
drive  the  ball  thus,  eighty  or  ninety  ^^ards. 
This  is  proof  positive  of  what  the  mere  swing 
of  the  club  with  wrist  and  arm,  will  do.  Is  it 
not  common  sense,  then,  to  master  an  easy 
and  accurate  swing,  and  get  your  ball  away 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  or  so,  rather  than 
to  "pull "or  to  "slice"  every  third  or  fourth 
ball  at  the  price  of  say  one  drive  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  yards  ?  But  one  may  preach 
in  vain.  Every  golfer  almost,  certainly  each 
beginner,  wants  to  be  a  long  driver,  and  yet 
every  one  knows  that  a  match  of  anj- 
consequence  is  lost  or  won  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  hole.  The  man  who  can  hole  out  in 
three  off  his  iron,  from  any  distance,  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  hole,  is  the  man  who 
wins,  let  his  opponent  outdrive  him  ever  so 
much.  Here  again,  it  is,  that  the  head  comes 
in.  A  man,  particularly  if  there  are  specta- 
tors, does  not  like  to  be  outdriven  from  every 
tee.  To  be  always  playing  the  odd  at  the 
second  shot  is  discouraging,  even  humiliating 
to  many  men,  therefore  they  press,  and  once 
that  begins,  the  game's  all  up  with  them.  If 
you  have  one  of  these  ferocious  drivers  as  an 
opponent,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  do  not  look  at  him.     Do  not  look  to  see 
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where  his  ball  has  gone  to,  and  then  try  to  put 
your  own  beside  it.  Look  out  to  sea,  or  over 
the  hills,  or  down  into  the  bottom  of  your  golf- 
bag,  while  he  is  playing  ;  and  then  when  you 
march  up  to  the  tee  to  make  your  drive,  play 
your  own  shot,  and  not  an  imitation  of  your 
opponent's.  Of  course  the  very  best  way  not 
to  be  tempted  by  the  sight  of  your  opponent's 
driving,  is  to  win  as  many  holes  as  possible,  in 
which  case  you  have  the  "honor,"  and  your 
opponent's  driving  cannot  annoy  you.  It  is 
no  easy  matter  to  be  your  own  man  in  this 
world,  and  often  the  consequences  of  insisting 
upon  being  your  own  master  are  grievous,  but 
it  always  pays  in  the  end.  This  applies  to 
golf  as  well  as  to  other  matters.  Get  up  a 
game  of  some  kind,  all  your  own,  and  then 
play  that  as  steadily  as  you  can,  but  avoid 
above  all  thmgs  imitating  this,  that,  or  the 
other  good  player,  against  whom  you  are 
pitted  for  the  nonce.  Let  him  drive  his  one 
hundred  and  eighty  yards,  and  do  you  drive 
your  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  sixty,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  catch  up  with  him  on  your 
second  or  third  shot,  or  even  on  the  putting- 
green,  where  you  are  more  likely  to  be  on 
an  equality  with  him,  and  perhaps  superior  to 
him. 

We  see  men  and  women  in  this  world  mak- 
ing themselves  unhappy,  sometimes  even  ruin- 
ing their  lives,  by  attempting  to  live  on  the 
same  scale  as  their  richer  neighbors  ;  and  if  we 
are  wise,  we  pity  them  and  determine  not  to 
imitate  them.  But  alas,  on  the  golf  links  the 
comedy  is  played  all  over  again.  Because  our 
opponent  uses  a  cleek  where  we  usually  play 
the  driver,  we  attempt  to  use  the  cleek  as 
well ;  or  when  he  uses  that  most  difficult  of  all 
weapons,  the  mashie,  where  we  usually  play  a 
cleek  or  iron,  we  must  attempt  the  mashie,  too, 
and  with  what  fatal  results  !  The  frog  swells 
himself  up  in  the  attempt  to  make  himself  as 
big  as  the  ox,  and  bursts.  Then  it  is  too  late  to 
realize  that  even  a  little  frog  is  better  than  a 
dead  frog  !  Many  a  golfer  has  taken  a  long 
breath,  made  a  vicious  swing  at  his  ball  in  the 
attempt  to  send  it  as  far  as  his  opponent's,  to 
find  it  wobbling  about  at  his  feet.  Poor  frog  ! 
Just  as  we  are  are  going  to  press  there  comes 
to  us  a  very  happj^  illustration  of  what  we 
have  been  saying  concerning  long  driving. 
On  March  25th,  at  Sandwich,  the  annual  match 
between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities 
took  place,  with  eight  men  on  a  side.  The 
Sandwich  course,  as  all  golfers  know,  is  famous 
as  being  the  course  of  all  others  where  the  long 
driver  has  an  advantage.  But  the  report  of 
the  match  reads  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  Darwin,  the 
Cambridge  captain,  was  pitted  against  Mr. 
M'Ewen,  a  golfer  with  a  reputation  for  long 
driving.  Mr.  M'Ewen  outdrove  Mr.  Darwin 
at  each  hole,  but  Mr.  Darwin's  approaches 
made  up  for  anything  his  opponent  secured  in 
the  drive  ! "  The  match  between  this  pair 
ended  with  Mr.  Darwin  seven  up  ! 

Of  the  match  between  Mr.  Henderson,  Ox- 
ford, and  Mr.  de  Zoete,  Cambridge  (with  whom 
the  writer  has  played,  by  the  way),  the  chron- 
icle says  :  "  Mr.  de  Zoete  drove  long  and 
straight,  but  he  was  weak  on  the  putting- 
greens."  This  match  ended  with  Mr.  Henderson 
four  up  !  Of  the  Lushington  (Oxford)  versus 
Heathcote  (Cambridge)  match,  it  says  :    "  Mr. 


Heathcote  beat  his  opponent  mainly  on  the 
putting-greens  ! "  Here  are  three  matches  won 
by  accurate  play  at  the  approach  and  putting 
game  against  long  drivers  —  phenomenally 
long,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  M'Ewen,  of  Oxford. 

Professional  players  will  tell  you  that  they 
beat  the  amateurs  at  the  short  game  and  the 
putting.  You  have  only  to  watch  a  profes- 
sional in  an  important  match  to  discover  the 
truth  of  this.  He  measures  the  ground  he  has 
to  cover  with  his  eyes,  he  looks  carefully  to  see 
just  where  he  wants  to  pitch  his  ball,  and  takes 
great  pains,  as  soon  as  he  finds  himself  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  hole  ;  whereas  most  ama- 
teurs, put  and  play  their  short  shots  as  though 
the  play  for  each  hole  were  over  after  the  drive. 
When  3'ou  arrive  upon  the  green  where  your 
next  battle  is  to  be  fought,  if  you  see  a  lithe 
young  fellow  fashing  balls  away  with  his  driver, 
pray  that  he  may  be  your  opponent.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  spy  a  man  making  ap- 
proach-shots with  half  a  dozen  balls  at  differ- 
ent distances,  make  up  your  mind  to  play  all 
you  know  how  if  he  turns  out  to  be  your  op- 
ponent. This  latter  plays  with  his  head,  while 
the  other  man  probably  plays  with  the  dash 
and  glorious  freedom  of  youth,  but  with  its  ac- 
companying uncertainty. 

A  Mr.  Thomson,  of  the  King's  Norton  Club, 
England,  has  made  a  suggestion  for  a  new 
method  of  scoring  in  team  matches.  Mr. 
Thomson's  method  is  as  follows  :  "A  match  if 
won  by  six  holes  up  or  more,  to  count  three 
points  ;  if  by  less,  two  points  ;  but  if  by  one 
hole  only,  one  point ;  and  the  bye  (if  any)  to 
count  one  point  to  the  side  winning  it."  Very 
often  in  these  team  matches,  a  match  is  won  or 
lost  by  a  bad  break-down  on  the  part  of  one 
player  who  comes  in  six  or  ten,  or  even — as  in 
two  well-known  cases — eighteen  down.  The  re- 
sult is  that  neither  team  is  quite  satisfied  with 
the  outcome  of  the  match.  If  the  ability  of  each 
team,  as  a  whole,  playing  as  one  and  not  as  indi- 
viduals, is  to  be  measured,  no  doubt  this  system 
proposed  by  Thomson  is  the  better  test.  Very 
often  at  one  club  or  another,  there  is  some  one 
player  for  whom  the  opposing  team  has  no 
match,  and  the  other  players  on  the  team  feel 
that  they  must  not  only  beat  their  own  men, 
but  help  to  beat  that  particular  crack  player  as 
well.  He  is  sure  to  be  a  good  many  holes  up, 
and  his  victory  must  be  discounted.  In  such  a 
case  as  that,  this  system  of  scoring  by  points 
would  solve  the  difficulty,  and  make  the  result 
of  the  match  a  fairer  test  of  the  teams  as  tearns, 
and  not  as  individuals. 

The  grave  objection  to  the  system,  however, 
is  that  the  less  sumptuary  legislation  we  have 
for  sport  oi:"  any  kind,  the  better.  It  may  be 
all  very  well  in  politics  that  every  man's  vote 
shotild  count  the  same  no  matter  what  his 
ability  may  be,  but  the  great  value  of  sport  is 
that  it  keeps  alive  in  a  democratic  world,  the 
idea  that  one  man  is  not  as  good  as  another, 
until  he  proves  it  !  A  good  golfer  deserves 
every  advantage  that  skill,  and  care,  and 
patience,  and  good  temper,  can  give  him  ;  and 
to  yoke  a  fine  player  down  to  the  level  of 
another  by  too  much  handicapping  is,  on  the 
whole,  bad  for  the  game.  It  is  far  better  to 
make  the  weaker  players  play  up,  than  to  hold 
the  strong  players  down.  We  hope  that  at  the 
game  of  golf  this  principle  will  be  kept'm  mind 
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at  all  the  club,  and  open,  tournaments.  The 
best  gross  score  ought  to  have  the  biggest  cup, 
every  time,  and  everywhere,  and  the  handicap 
men  should  be  content  with  the  secondary 
honors  !  The  spirit  of  trying  to  make  things 
even,  and  of  boosting  the  weaklings  up  to 
a  level  where  they  do  not  belong,  is  ram- 
pant enough  in  the  world.  Sport  ought  to  be 
the  refreshing  exception  to  this,  where  every 
man  must  stand  on  his  own  feet,  and  play  what 
game  he  can,  without  any  artificial  assistance 
whatever. 

At  all  invitation  tournaments  at  any  rate  the 
green  committee  of  the  home  club  ought  to  do 
the  handicapping  for  all  entries.  Where  a  man 
turns  up  to  play,  whose  ability  is  unknown,  but 
who  claims  a  big  handicap — anything  over 
twelve — he  ought  to  be  cut  dowm  ruthlessly,  for 
the  prize  is  intended  for  men  of  a  certain 
prowess  at  the  game,  and  no  men  with  a  big 
handicap  ought  to  be  allowed  to  win  !  If  a  man 
wishes  to  enter  depending  upon  his  handicap 
for  a  win,  the  managers  of  the  tournament 
ought  to  see  to  it  that  his  chance  to  win  is  of 
the  smallest.  Many  players  seem  to  think  that 
the  only  fair  arrangement  is  to  give  all,  the 
weak  and  the  strong  players  alike,  an  equal 
chance  to  win.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  to 
be  any  partiality  shown  at  all,  it  should  be 
shown  to  the  stronger  players.  The  cock  of  the 
green  is  the  man  who  has  won  for  himself, — 
generally  by  hard  work  and  good  play, — the 
right  to  most  of  the  plums  ;  and  he  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  "  to  put  in  his  thumb 
and  pull  out  a  plum  and  say  what  a  good  boy 
am  I  ! " 

In  all  sports  handicapping  is  merely  intended 
to  be  a  pis-aller,  an  attempt  to  make  the  run- 
ning for  the  "  cracks,"  but  it  all  too  often  results 
in  an  attempt  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
"  cracks  "  to  win.  This  is  of  course  all  wrong. 
It  is  far  better  to  discourage  the  poor  players 
than  the  good  players.  Sport  is  in  its  essence, 
aristocratic,  not  democratic,  and  we  rob  it  of  its 
very  best,  most  wholesome,  and  most  essential 
characteristics  when  we  dilute  it  with  so  much 
handicapping  that  it  becomes  a  mere  problem 
in  simple  arithmetic.  We  want  to  see  the  best 
horse,  or  the  best  man  win,  and  the  last  thing 
we  want  to  do,  is  to  break  the  heart  of  the  best 
man,  in  an  absurdendeavor  to  give  his  inferiors 
a  chance  to  place  themselves  ahead  of  him, 
where  they  do  not  belong  on  their  merits. 
Last  year  a  number  of  prizes  were  carried  off 
by  men  who  won  them  not  by  play,  but  by 
handicap  ;  and  in  the  future  if  we  are  to  make 
mistakes  at  all,  let  us  make  them  by  erring  on 
the  side  of  severity.  No  man  has  any  business 
to  enter  for  a  big  event,  with  a  handicap  of  over 
nine  strokes,  for  eighteen  holes;  and  if  any  such 
do  enter,  it  is  transparent  proof  they  hope  to 
win  on  their  handicaps,  and  therefore  they 
should  be  shown  no  mercy. 

Prizes  are  offered,  and  tournaments  are  ar- 
ranged— always  at  considerable  cost  and  trouble 
— in  order  that  we  may  have  some  good  golf, 
and  in  order  that  the  best  men  may  win;  and 
nothing  should  be  omitted  that  will  conduce  to 
that  end.  If  a  dark  horse  comes  along  with  a 
big  handicap,  the  committee  is  bound  in  honor 
t(j  all  the  other  players  to  see  to  it,  that  this 
man  shall  win  only  by  his  play,  and  not  by  his 
handicap.    Far  better  that  one  of  the  "  cracks  " 


should  win,  than  that  a  duffer  should  romp  in 
winner,  with  a  net  score  some  five  or  ten 
strokes  below  the  par  score  for  the  course.  Not 
once,  but  several  times  last  year,  the  big  events 
at  several  club  tournaments  were  won  with  net 
scores  far  below  even  the  professional  record 
for  the  course;  and  this  only  makes  the  judicious 
grieve  and  satifies  nobody — not  even  the  win- 
ner, if  he  be  a  good  sportsman. 

Tournaments  have  been  held  at  Washington 
and  at  Aiken  since  our  last  writing,  the  latter 
being  won  as  usual  by  Mr.  Fenn,  who,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  did  not  win  on  his  handicap. 
Before  this  issue  of  Outing  is  in  the  hands  of  its 
readers,  the  tournament  at  Lake  wood  will  have 
been  played.  There  are  a  number  of  good  en- 
tries for  this,  so  Mr.  Lynch  writes  us,  and  there 
promises  to  be  some  quite  good  golf,  but  in  all 
probability  none  better  than  he  himself  can 
play. 

Goodly  sums  of  money  are  being  spent  this 
spring  in  improving  the  links  at  Shinnecock 
Hills,  at  Chicago,  at  Tuxedo — where  they  are 
building  a  new  club  house — at  Dyker  Meadow, 
Ardsley  Casino,  and  elsewhere.  One  hears  on 
all  sides  of  men,  and  of  women  too,  who  are 
planning  for  the  summer's  holiday  with  plenty 
of  golf  in  view.  It  is  curious  to  see  that  a 
game  can,  of  itself,  play  so  large  a  part  in 
diverting  travel  and  money  in  this  or  that 
direction.  It  would  be  interesting  reading, 
should  some  one  of  a  statistical  turn  of  mind 
give  us  some  facts  and  figures,  as  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  money,  and  the  actual  changes  in 
the  habits  of  people,  brought  about  by  the  wide- 
spread popularity  of  this  one  game  of  golf.  It 
has  certainly  become  a  factor  with  which  the 
summer  resorts  must  deal  now-a-days,  and  we 
may  see  ere  long,  what  has  already  happened 
in  England  and  Scotland,  namely,  substantial 
appropriations  of  public  funds  toward  the  lay- 
ing out  of  golf  links,  by  this  or  that  community. 
A  beginning  was  made  two  years  ago  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  in  each  case  met  with 
eminent  success.  The  further  action  this  j^ear 
in  the  same  direction  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  an 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  golf  as  a  health- 
ful public  recreation.  At  Bournemouth,  in 
England,  it  is  said  that  the  best  investment  the 
municipality  has  made  for  a  long  time,  was  the 
large  sum  appropriated  for  the  laying  out  of 
the  golf  links  there.  Often  the  money  that  was 
apparently  wasted  turns  out  to  be  money  most 
wisely  spent. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  among 
the  women  to  know  something  of  the  driving 
powers  of  their  cousins  across  the  water.  It  is 
said  that  the  majority  of  the  women  players  of 
the  first  class  have  a  carry  from  the  tee  of  from 
125  to  135  yards.  At  Ranelagh,  in  1894,  the  driv- 
ing competition  was  won  by  Miss  Starkie-Bence 
with  a  carry  of  136  yards  2  feet.  In  1895,  at  the 
Prince's  Ladies'  Club,  Mitcham,  Miss  Rutter 
won  with  a  carry  of  131  yards.  At  the  same 
club,  in  1896,  the  Hon.  Maud  Lawrence  won 
with  a  carry  of  132  yards.  Miss  Pascoe,  the 
lady  champion,  driving  to  the  third  hole  at 
Hoylake  last  year  (marked  as  being  210  yards) 
drove  to  within  ten  yards  of  the  bunker  guard- 
ing the  green.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
there  was  a  following  wind,  and  the  ground 
was  hard,  but  that  is  a  good  drive  even  witu 
these  advantages.  P.  C. 
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I'HILADELFHIANS. 

HE  status  of  cricket  in  the  United 
States  will  be  put  to  a  crucial  and 
an  extremely  interesting  test  in 
the  coming  season.  It  has  long 
been  desii-ed  by  enthusiasts  in  all 
the  cricketing  sections  of  the  United 
States  that  a  team  distinctly  represent- 
ative of  the  highest  development  in 
cricket  here,  should  try  conclusions, 
without  any  limitations,  against  the 
highest  normal  conditions  of  England. 
This  desire  is  about  to  be  realized,  for 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year  the  Asso- 
ciated Cricket  Clubs  of  Philadelphia  dis- 
"  '  '  ■'•  cussed  the  advisability  of  sending  a 
team  to  England  this  season,  and  after  due 
discussion  and  consideration  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  a  team  representing  Phila- 
delphia should  cross  the  Atlantic.  Arrange- 
ments were  entered  into  with  the  most  promi- 
nent movers  on  the  other  side,  and  everything 
has  now  been  settled  and  the  schedule  fixed 
for  the  third  Philadelphia  cricket  team's  tour 
in  England. 

In  18S4  the  Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  visit- 
ing England  and  Ireland  played  eighteen 
matches,  winning  eight,  losing  five,  and  having 
the  remainder  drawn.  In  1889  they  were 
hardly  as  fortunate  in  their  tour  of  England 
and  Ireland,  for  of  the  twelve  matches  played 
they  won  only  four  and  lost  three,  five  being 
drawn. 

With  the  vast  improvement  made  in  cricket 
at  Philadelphia  (and  in  fact  everywhere  in  the 
country)  since  the  last  team  visited  England, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  very  different 
showings  will  be  made  this  year.  Since  the 
last  team  crossed  the  Atlantic  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Quaker  City  have  laid  claim  to 
more  than  ordinary  honors.  In  1891  Lord 
Hawke's  team  suffered  defeat  at  their  hands. 
In  the  following  year  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland 
liad  to  lower  their  colors  when  they  met  the 
Philadelphians.  In  1893  the  Australian  team 
of  that  year  lost  to  Philadelphia.  In  1894  Lord 
Hawke's  team  was  again  beaten.  The  visiting 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  team  lost  to  the  home 
players  in  1S95,  and  in  1896  the  Philadelphians 
gained  their  latest  and  perhaps  most  promising 
victory  over  the  Australians. 

One  of  the  best  decisions  reached  by  the 
committee  was  that  the  team  should  not  play 
the  Gentlemen  of  Counties  alone,  as  had  been 
the  case  on  previous  tours,  but  that  the  county 
teams  should  be  played,  just  as  they  are  play- 
ing in  their  regular  scheduled  county  matches. 
By  this  means  (win  or  lose)  the  Philadelphians 
will  have  a  chance  to  gauge  their  strength  as 
compared  with  England's  best  counties.  This 
will  enable  the  cricket  public  to  settle  many 
dift'erences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  true 
standing  of  cricket  in  this  country. 

The  schedule  is  an  excellent  one,  and  gives 
the  visitors  a  varied  opportunity  to  distinguish 
themselves.  The  teams  met  will  range  from  the 
purely  amateur  to  the  almost  entirely  profes- 
sional. The  following  are  the  dates  of  fixtures, 
all  of  which  are  three-day  matches  : 


June    7 — Oxford  University,  at  O.xford. 

10— Lancashire,  at  Manchester. 

14 — Cambridge  University,  at  Cambridge. 

17— Sussex,  at  Brighton. 

21 — Middlesex,  at  Lords. 

24 — Oxtord  Past  and  Present,  at  the  Oval. 

28 — Yorkshire,  at  Sheffield. 
July     I — Hampshire,  at  Bournemouth. 
8 — Warwickshire,  at  Birmingham. 

12 — Notts,  at  Nottingham. 

15 — Gloucestershire,  at  Bristol. 

19 — Somerset,  at  Bath. 

22 — M.  C.  C.  and  Ground,  at  Lords. 

26— Kent,  in  Kent. 

29 — Surrey,  at  the  OvaL 

The  team  is  made  up  of  the  following  four- 
teen men  :  G.  S.  Patterson,  P.  H.  Clark,  F.W. 
Ralston,  F.  H.  Bohlen  (Germantown  Cricket 
Club),  C.  Coates,  Jr.,  J.  B.  King,  A.  M.  Wood, 
E.  N.  Cregar,  Walter  Scott  (Belmont  Cricket 
Club),  H.  P.  Baily,  H.  C.  Thayer  (Merion  Cricket 
Club),  J.  A.  Lester  (Haverford  College  Cricket 
Club),  L.  Biddle  (Philadelphia  Cricket  Club). 
and  F.  H.  Bates  (Tioga  Cricket  Club).  Patter- 
son, Baily  and  Scott  were  on  the  team  of  '89. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE   CRICKET   ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Cricket  Association,  the  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  were  elected  as  follows  :  President, 
C.  E.  Morgan  (Harvard) ;  vice  president,  W.  N. 
Norice  (University  of  Pennsylvania)  ;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  T.  Wistar  (Haverford). 

The  dates  arranged  for  the  championship 
games  were  : 

May  14 — Harvard  vs.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

May  19 — University  of  Pennsylvania  vs. 
Haverford. 

May  21 — Harvard  vs.  Haverford. 

Harvard  should  place  a  strong  team  in  the 
field  this  season,  for  D.  H.  Adams  and  W. 
Scattergood  who  last  year  were  students  at 
Haverford  and  gained  considerable  reputation 
during  the  Haverford  College  team's  tour  in 
England,  are  now  members  of  Harvard,  and 
will  greatly  strengthen  her  eleven. 

NEW  YORK   METROPOLITAN   LEAGUE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Met- 
ropolitan District  Cricket  League  the  election 
of  officers  resulted  as  follows  :  President,  D.  A. 
Munro  ;  vice  president,  R.  St.  G.  Walker;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  W.  Fenwick,  141  East 
Ninety-sixth  street,  New  York  ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, F.  F.  Kelly,  New  Jersey  A.  C;  R.  St. 
G.  Walker,  Staten  Island  C.  C. ;  Jerome  Flan- 
nery,  Manhattan  C.  C,  and  E.  A.  Smith,  New 
York  C.  C. 

NEW   YORK  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Cricket 
Association  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  Rev.  W.  S.  Rains- 
ford  ;  vice  president,  H.  A.  Young  ;  secretarj^ 
and  treasurer,  G.  Hake,  44  Wall  street.  New 
York  city  ;  Executive  Committee,  J.  D.  Boyd, 
New  Jersey  A.  C;  F.  J.  Chadwick,  St.  George 
C.  C;  Jerome  Flannery,  Manhattan  C.  C. ;  H. 
E.  Davis,  Paterson  C.  C;  A.  Nugent,  Kings 
County  C.  C;  G.  Hake,  Brooklyn  C.  C;  J. 
Evans,  Columbia  C.  C. ;  A.  S.  Parker,  Kearney 
C.  C. 

There  has  been  a  slight  change  in  the  clubs 
composing  the  association  this  year,  the  Har- 
lems    having  resigned  and   the  Kearney  C.  C 
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having  been  elected  to  membership  in  their 
place. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  what 
should  prove  to  be  a  very  interesting  match  be- 
tween representative  teams  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  League  and  the  Association.  The 
first  match  will  be  played  at  Livingston  on  26th 
June. 

Now  that  this  match  has  been  settled,  it 
should  remain  an  annual  fixture.  Of  course, 
both  teams  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  repre- 
sentative of  the  full  strength  of  its  section.    The 


executive  committees  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  all  the  clubs  should  be  represented  ; 
particularly  should  this  be  the  case  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, where  there  are  eight  clubs.  I  would 
suggest  that  each  club  be  invited  to  send  in  the 
names  of  two  representatives,  from  which  the 
executive  committee  select  the  eleven  ;  then 
no  club  can  have  more  than  its  fair  share  of  rep- 
resentatives on  the  team,  and  every  club,  no 
matter  what  its  standing,  should  have  the  right 
to  one  place  on  the  team. 

T.  C.  Turner. 


ROD  AND  GUN. 


THE    SPORTSMEN  S    EXPOSITION. 

THE  third  annual  Sportsmen's  Exposition 
drew  great  crowds  to  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  scored  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess. The  novelties  this  year  included 
fly-casting,  and  target-shooting  with 
both  rifles  and  revolvers.  This  whole  business 
was  rather  unsatisfactory.  The  rifle  and  revolv- 
er contests  were  intensely  interesting  to  the 
contestants  and  a  few  of  their  friends,  but  the 
series  of  contests  lacked  that  action  and  excit- 
ing situations  which  the  great  throng  of  visitors 
look  for.  The  fly-casting  at  first  attracted  an 
eager  crowd,  but  the  sameness  of  it,  and  the 
fact  that  not  one  in  one  hundred  of  the  spec- 
tators understood  the  fine  points  of  the  game, 
soon  caused  it  to  lose  interest. 


outing's  display,  north. 


The  fact  is,  the  Exposition  this  time  was  too 
much  of  a  trade  show — too  much  of  pay  your 
money  at  the  door  and  step  in  and  see  the  ad- 
vertisements. As  a  trade  show  it  was  first-rate, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  if  it  is  to  find  favor,  a  little 
special  catering  must  be  done  to  the  great 
crowd  which  does  not  understand  sport  or 
sporting  appliances,  which  goes  to  a  show 
raerely  to  gratify  its  curiosity,  and  which  nat- 
urally speedily  wearies  of  anj'thing  approach- 
ing sameness. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  belittle  the 
plans  which  introduced  the  fly-casting  and 
target-shooting.  I  am  too  fond  of  anything 
connected  with  fishing  and  shooting  not  to 
appreciate  that  sort  of  thing.  Both  features 
were  rightly  entitled  to  place  in  a  Sportmen's 
Exposition,  but  the  great  American 
public  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with  them 
as  the  sole  attractions  outside  of  purely 
advertising  schemes.  Indeed,  I  heard 
the  great  American  public  speaking 
plainly  to  this  point  before  -the  show 
was  over. 

The  first  show,  th^n  a  novelty, 
pleased  everybody,  and  nothing  did 
more  to  catch  the  non-sporting  visitors 
than  the  taxidermy  and  the  cyclorama 
of  sporting  scenes.  The  second  show 
lacked  the  cyclorama,  and  no  equally 
important  feature  was  introduced  in 
its  stead.  The  same  this  year,  for  the 
casting  and  shooting  did  not  appeal  to 
the  casual  visitor.  If  next  year's  show 
could  retain  the  casting  and  rifle  and 
revolver  shooting,  and  add,  say,  a 
cyclorama  illustrative  of  trapping — 
from  the  winter  cabin  to  the  end  of  the 
line  of  traps,  and  as  far  through  the 
process  of  handling  furs  as  the  trapper 
goes — I  believe  the  crowd  would  be 
mightily  interested.  And,  say  !  if  a 
big  tank  were  constructed  and  a  stout 
swimmerpitted  against  an  expert  angler 
—well,  if  I  know  anything  about  Amer- 
ican temperament  the  tank  would  be 
half  full  of  folks  before  the  crowd 
stopped  shoving.  Gentlemen,  the  hint 
is  at  your  service. 

The  Garden  has  seldom  looked  better 
than  it  did  when  the  Exposition  was 
at  its  height.  The  holders  of  spaces 
spared  neither  effort  nor  expense  to 
beautify  their  reservations,  some  of 
which  Avere  particularly  fine  examples  of 
artistic  decorations.  The  outfit  from 
Maine,  log-cabin,  brush-camps,  guides 
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and  all,  was  busy  at  the  old  stand. 
As  usual,  taxidermy  was  a  very  prom- 
inent feature,  and,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  it  showed  considerable  improve- 
ment over  former  years.  W.  W.  Hart 
&  Co.,  had  a  tremendous  exbibit, 
which  included  the  giant  Alaskan 
moose-head  referred  to  in  a  recent 
number,  and  an  enormous  grizzly  skin, 
also  from  Alaska.  Fred  Sauter,  too, 
had  a  large  and  well-chosen  exhibit, 
as  did  S.  L.  Crosby.  T.  W.  Fraine 
showed  some  extremely  life-like  heads, 
which  may  also  be  said  of  the  exhibit 
by  M.  Abbott  Fraser. 

The  display  of  yachts  and  smaller 
craft  was  excellent.  It  included  beau- 
tiful examples  of  marine  architecture 
by  the  Gas  Engine  and  Power  Co. ,  of 
Morris  Heights,  N.  Y. ;  the  New  York 
Yacht,  Launch  and  Engine  Co, ;  the 
Pennsylvania  Iron  Works  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York ;  the 
Daimler  Motor  Co. ;  the  Marine  Vapor 
Engine  Co. ,  of  Jersey  City  ;  the  Man- 
hattan Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New 
York;  the  American  Motor  Co. ;  Frank 
S.  Allen,  of  New  York,  and  W.  H. 
MuUins,  of  Salem,  Ohio. 

Prominent  exhibitors  of  fire-arms, 
fishing-tackle  and  sporting  goods  in- 
cluded the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge 
Co.,  J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Co., 
Parker    Bros.,    the   Baker    Gun  and 
Forging  Co.,  Savage  Repeating  Arms 
Co. ,  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co., 
Remington  Arms  Co.,  Colt's  Patent 
Fire    Arms    Co.,  Marlin    Fire  Arms 
Co. ,  Von  Lengerke  &  Detwold,  Scho- 
verling,  Daly  &  Gales,  Iver  Johnson 
Arms  &   Cycle  "Works,  H.    H.  Kiffe 
Co.,     Horton     Manufacturing     Co.,     G.     W. 
Cole,   Cleveland  Target  Co.,    Laflin  &  Rand 
Powder  Co.,  Hazard  Powder  Co.,  E.  I.  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co. ,  Overman  Wheel  Co. ,  Victor 
Athletic  Goods,  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  T.  W. 
Hickson,  Derby,  Abercrombie  &  Co.,  Hutchins 
Manufacturing  Co. ,  Bridgeport  Gun  Implement 
Co.,  W.  E.  Baxter,  Martin  Automatic  Reel  Co., 
Tatham  &  Bros. ,  Le  Roy  Shot  and  Lead  Works. 

Outing's  own  display  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 
It  spoke  for  itself.  Its  most  important  feature 
was  a  grand  collection  of  original  wash  draw- 
ings from  the  wizard  hand  of  the  late  Hermann 
Simon,  whose  work  has  so  often  delighted  read- 
ers of  this  magazine.  The  remainder  of  the 
exhibit  included  athletic  goods  by  the  Overman 
Wheel  Co.;  taxidermy  by  W.  W.  Hart  &  Co., 
Fred  Sauter,  and  M.  Thompson  ;  rods  by  the 
Chubb  Rod  Co.  and  the  Horton  Manufacturing 
Co  ;  rods  and  tackle  by  Reuben  Wood's  Sons' 
Co.;  rifles  by  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co. 
and  the  Savage  Arms  Co. ;  skates  by  Barney 
&  Berry  ;  athletic  goods  by  A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Bros. ;  saddle  and  bridle  by  Messrs.  Martin  & 
Martin.  As  my  readers  naturally  may  infer,  if 
all  of  these  goods  were  of  sufficient  quality  to 
be  worthy  of  a  place  in  Outing's  exhibit,  they 
are  good  enough  for  any  purchaser  in  the  land. 

THE   GRAND   AMERICAN   HANDICAP. 

The  fifth  Grand  American  Handicap,  shot 
March  24th  and  25th,  at  Elk  wood  Park,  Long 
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Branch,  N.  J.,  attracted  the  attention  due  to  the 
most  important  trap  event  of  the  year.  That  it 
was  not  entirely  satisfactory  was  attributable  to 
a  run  of  unfavorable  weather  and  attendant  dis- 
asters which  fall  under  the  general  head  of 
"  hardluck."  As  a  whole,  it  was  a  huge  success. 
Among  the  146  entries  were  the  very  best  ama- 
teurs and  professionals  of  the  country,  and  as 
134  of  them  went  to  the  score,  the  interest 
naturally  was  unusually  keen. 

The  weather  was  abominable.  The  morning 
of  the  first  day  opened  with  steady  rain  ;  ere 
mid-afternoon  this  changed  to  a  driving  squall 
of  rain  and  hail,  which  was  followed  by  a  howl- 
ing nor'  wester.  So  strong  was  the  gale  that 
numbers  of  stone  -  dead  birds  actually  were 
blown  out  of  bounds.  This  extraordinary  con- 
dition of  affairs  accounted  for  the  downfall  of 
a  number  of  noted  shots  who  were  expected  to 
be  in  a  redhot  finish.  The  second  day  was  clear, 
but  the  wind  still  held  strong  enough  to  render 
shooting  extremely  difficult. 

Outside  of  the  elements  everything  worked 
perfectly.  The  fine  new  clover-leaf  grounds 
were  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  three  sets 
of  Mott  traps,  with  electric  pulls,  worked  to  a 
charm.  The  birds,  as  a  lot,  were  the  fastest 
ever  released  on  an  Eastern  ground.  The  re- 
trieving was  attended  to  by  a  team  of  eighteen 
j)ointers,  setters,  and  spaniels,  who  performed 
in  grand  style— so  well  in  fact  as  to  now  and 
then  secure  a  bird  which  had  not  received  his 
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proper  dose.  Perhaps  the  two  most  interest- 
ing figures  were  the  well-known  Dr.  Carver, 
and  fourteen  -  year  -  old  Conny  Ferguson,  of 
Brooklyn.  The  latter  stayed  in  after  many  a 
veteran  had  fallen.  Captain  J.  L.  Brewer  was 
barred  from  the  race. 

The  conditions  of  the  Grand  American  Handi- 
cap were  25  birds,  $25  entrance — birds  extra — 
not  class  shooting,  handicaps  25  to  33  yards, 
$1,000  guaranteed  by  the  Interstate  Associa- 
tion, and  all  surplus  money  added  ;  $500  to 
first  gun,  $300  to  second,  $200  to  third.  In  all 
there  were  twenty-six  prizes. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  shooting,  only 
three  men.  Dr.  Carver,  T.  A.  Marshall,  and  "  Hy 
See"  (Koegel),  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  had  straight 
scores.  Fifteen  men  had  missed  one  bird  each; 
thirteen  had  lost  two  birds  each. 


The  wind-up  of  the  handicap  brought  some 
extra  hard  luck.  The  struggle  lay  between 
Carver,  See,  and  Marshall.  Many  good  judges 
thought  Carver  had  it  as  good  as  won,  but  fate 
willed  otherwise,  in  spite  of  the  Doctor's  mag- 
nificent work  from  scratch.  His  24th  bird, 
though  riddled  by  both  barrels,  was  caught  by 
the  wind,  carried,  stone-dead,  out  of  bounds 
and  through  the  window  of  the  referee's  stand. 
"  Hy  See  "  lost  a  puzzler,  his  24th,  while  Hon. 
Thomas  Marshall,  Mayor  of  Keithsburg,  111., 
killed  a  straight  25  and  won  the  coveted  honor. 

The  nine  men  in  the  24-hole  divided  $1,696. 15. 
Eleven  23s  divided  $1,094.35.  The  remaining 
$254.50  was  divided  among  thirteen.  The 
referees  were  Messrs.  Harold,  Wallack,  E.  Tay- 
lor and  Paul  North. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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DOGS   OF   TO-DAY — THE   GREYHOUND. 

AT  the  head  of  the  class  which  includes 
all  tj'pes  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
speed  model,  stands  the  smooth  grey- 
hound.    The  class  includes  the  grey- 
hound, Italian  greyhound,  deerhound, 
Irish  wolfhound,  the  whippet  (a  small  cross- 
breed  of  greyhound  form),  and  the  Siberian, 
Persian,  Pyrenean,  and  Circassian  wolfhounds. 
The  origin  of  the  greyhound  has  been  lost  in 
the  mists  of  ages.     It  is  conjectui-ed  that  the 
original  breed  was  brought  to  the  British  Isles 
by  the  Celts,  perhaps  so  long  ago  as  500  B.  C. 
Reliable  records  of  the  second  century  prove 
that  the  greyhound  type  was  then  well  known. 
The  typical  gfeyhound  is  a  marvel  of  grace, 
beauty  and  speed-lines.     As  is  well  known,  he 
hunts   by    sight,    making   no   attempt   to   use 
his  nose  in  following  the  trail  of  an  animal. 


Originally  a  much  coarser  and  more  powerful 
dog,  he  has,  during  years  of  careful  selection, 
been  fined  down  and  rid  of  ever}'  ounce  of 
superfluous  tissue,  till  to-day  he  is  the  racer 
of  the  canine  world,  the  embodiment  of  speed 
and  agility.  He  is  not  noted  for  intelligence ,  but , 
as  a  rule,  he  is  gentle  and  affectionate,  and  is  a 
pleasant  companion  wherever  there  is  sufficient 
room  for  him  to  indulge  his  marvelous  sprint- 
ing powers,  and  sufficiently  exercise  himself. 

The  greyhound  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
man's  power  to  mold  a  creature  to  his  will  in 
perfecting  it  for  some  definite  purpose.  What 
was  wanted  was  a  courser  to  outrun  the  fleet 
hare,  and  at  the  same  time  the  courser  required 
courage  to  endure  a  punishing  race,  also  the 
suppleness,  fire,  and  dash  to  enable  it  to  take 
instant  advantage  of  a  favorable  turn  in  the 
struggle.  The  greyhound  is  a  courser  pure 
and  simple,  and  even  to  a  novice  the  shape  of 
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the  dog  instantly  suggests  speed.  The  long, 
bare  head,  long,  supple  neck,  deep  chest, 
tucked-up  loin,  muscular  coupling,  and  power- 
ful sweeping  quarters,  all  unmistakably  pro- 
claim the  runner.  When  properly  educated  as 
a  pet,  he  is  moreover  a  perfect  gentleman,  as 
becomes  a  canine  aristocrat. 

Dame  Juliana  Berners,  Abbess  of  Sopewell, 
and  authoress  of  "  The  Booke  of  St.  Alban's," 
penned  a  rhyming  description  of  a  greyhound, 
which,  while  it  certaiialy  is  doggerel,  will  bear 
repeating. 

THE   PROPERTIES   OF   A   GOOD  GREHOUNDE. 

A  grehounde  shold  be  heeded  lyke  a  snake 

And  neckyd  lyke  a  drake, 

Footed  lyke  a  catte, 

Tayllyd  lyke  a  ratte, 

Syded  lyke  a  teme, 

And  chynyd  lyke  a  beme. 

Tlie  fyrst  yere  he  must  lerne  to  fede. 

The  second  yere  to  felde  him  lede. 

The  thyrde  yere  he  is  felowe  lyke. 

The  fourth  yere  there  is  none  syke, 

The  tyfth  yere  he  is  good  enough, 

The  syxte  yere  he  shall  holde  the  plough. 

The  seventh  yere  he  woll  avaylle 

■Grete  bytches  for  to  assaylle. 

The  ej'gthe  yere  licke  ladyll. 

The  nynthe  yere  cartsadyfl ; 

And  when  he  has  comyn  to  that  yere 

Have  him  to  the  tannere. 

For  the  best  Hounde  that  ever  bytche  had 

At  nynthe  yere  he  is  full  badde. 

The  points  of  a  greyhound  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Head  — Long  and  lean,  but  wide  between 
ears,  measuring  in  girth  just  in  front  or  behind 
ears,  about  15  inches;  from  occiput  to  nose, 
-about  10  inches. 

Ears. — Set   on  well  back,  small  and  fine  in 


leather,  falling  with  a  half  fold,  exposing  inner 
surface.     Erect  ears  are  not  fancied. 

Eyes  — Varying  in  color;  bright,  clear,  fiery. 

Teeth  --Very  important.  Must  be  strong, 
white;  upper  canines,  slightly  curved,  clipping 
those  of  lower  jaw. 

Neck. — Long,  supple,  to  enable  dog  to  seize 
his  hare  at  full  speed. 

Chest. — Capacious  ;  the  room  obtained  more 
by  depth  than  width,  to  give  free  action  to 
heart  and  luiigs. 

Shoulders  and  forelegs. — Shoulder-blade  ob- 
lique. Arm  from  shoulder  to  elbow,  and  fore- 
arm from  elbow  to  knee,  both  of  good  length, 
and  short  from  knee  to  ground.  Elbows  must 
be  in  a  straight  line.  Muscles  large  and  well- 
developed 

Loin  and  back  ribs. — Back  broad  and  square, 
slightly  arched,  but  not  too  much  so.  Loin 
wide,  deep  and  strong,  the  muscles  well  devel- 
oped, so  that  it  measures  well  round. 

Hind  quarters. — Strong,  broad  across,  the 
stifles  well  bent  ;  first  and  second  thigh  heavily 
muscled,  legs  rather  wide  apart  and  longer 
than  forelegs,  short  from  hock  to  ground 

Feet. — Round,  toes  well  sprung,  claws  strong, 
sole  compact  and  hard. 

Tail. — Long,  taper,  and  nicely  curved. 

Coat  and  color. — Coat  fine,  thick  and  close, 
and  color  clear. 

The  animal  should  look  all  over  like  racing, 
and  should  have  just  enough  substance  to  sug- 
gest sufficient  strength  for  staying,  without 
the  faintest  approach  to  lumber.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
greatest  hound  that  ever  left  slips. 

Nomad. 
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HE  Crescent  team  in 
Great  Britain  have 
played  the  following 
matches  up  to  April 
loth  : 

March  25th,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  West  London  Lacrosse 
Club,  at  Wood  Green — Cres- 
cent Athletic  Club,  7  goals  ; 
West  London  Lacrosse  Club, 
3  goals.  Warbrick  of  the 
London  team  was  disquali- 
fied for  foul  play. 

March  26th,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Ksse.x  Lacrosse  Club, 
at  Ley  ton  ;  grounds  wet  and 
slippery,  wind  high  —  Cres- 
cent Athletic  Club,  7  goals; 
Essex  Lacrosse  Club,  i 
goal. 


March  27th,  at  Heme  Hill,  London  ;  wind  high- 
Picked  South  of  Kngland  team,  4  goals  ;  Crescent 
Athletic  Club,  i  goal. 

March  2qth,  at  Manchester— South  Manchester  La- 
crosse Club,  8  goals  ;  Crescent  Lacrosse  Club,  2  goals. 

March  30th,  at  Manchester— Crescent  Athletic  Club, 
S  goals  ;  Cheetham  Lacrosse  Club,  4  goals. 

March  31st,  at  Didsbury — Crescent  Athletic  Club,  5 
goals  ;  Albert  Park  and  Didsbury  Lacrosse  Clubs,  4 
goals. 

April  ist,  at  Manchester— Field  soft  and  slippery; 
game  stopped  by  storm  earl}'  in  second  half.  Stock- 
port Lacrosse  Club,  4  goals  ;  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  2 
goals. 

April  3d,  at  Manchester— Crescent  Athletic  Club,  5 
goals  ;  picked  team  of  Northern  players.  5  goals. 

April  5th,  at  Liverpool  — Crescent  Athletic  Club,  7 
goals  ;  Liverpool  Lacrosse  Club,  o 

April  8th,  at  Belfast,  Ireland— Newtownardes  La- 
crosse Club,  6  goals  ;  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  i  goal. 

April  Toth,  at  Belfast— Team  picked  from  the  North 
of  Ireland,  4  goals  ;  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  3  goals. 
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HOW  TO  MEASURE  SHUTTER  SPEED. 

NO  two  sources  of  amusement  can  be  so 
easily  or  so  satisfactorily  combined  as 
the  camera  and  the  wheel;  and,  scorch- 
ing and  racing  aside,  both  of  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  an  abuse  of  an 
excellent  thing,  the  one  seems  almost  an 
essential  complement  of  the  other.  The 
camera  affords  an  object — a.  raisoji  d'etre,  as  it 
were — for  wandering  awheel  through  the  high- 
ways and  bywaj^s  of  the  country,  while  the 
wheel  gives  facilities  for  going  any  reasonable 
distance,  or  what  before  its  advent  woiild  have 
been  unreasonable  distance,  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  or  pictorial,  which  are  the  cam- 
era's food. 

From  the  nature  of  things,  photography 
awheel  will  mostly  be  snap-shot  photography, 
and  the  farther  advanced  the  photographer  be- 
comes the  more  will  he  feel  the  necessity  of 
knowing  the  speed  at  Avhich  his  shutter  works. 
It  is  no  doubt  true  that  most  of  the  modern 
shutters  have  the  various  rates  of  speed  at 
which  they  are  supposed  to  work  duly  marked 
on  them  ;  but  it  is  no  less  time  that  very  few 
such  markings  are  even  reasonably  correct. 
The  photographer,  then,  will  naturally  want  to 
measure  the  various  speeds  for  himself,  and 
although  many  methods  more  or  less  practical 
and  more  or  less  accurate  have  been  proposed, 
the  wheel  itself  affords  one  simpler  than  any 
other  and  as  accurate  as  most. 

The  method  comes  from  Australia,  having 
been  presented  in  a  paper  read  by  C.  F.  Clough 
before  the  South  Australian  Photographic  So- 
ciety, and  is  as  follows  :  Turn  the  bicj-cle  up 
so  that  the  front  wheel  can  revolve  freely,  and 
the  hub  be  on  about  a  level  with  the  lens  of  a 
camera  at  such  a  distance  that  the  image  be 
well  within  the  limits  of  the  plate.  The  wheel 
should  be  before  a  black  or  dark  background, 
and  have  fixed  near  its  circumference  a  small, 
bright  object  of  some  kind, — the  convex  side  of 
the  bowl  of  a  silver  teaspoon,  for  example. 
All  thus  arranged,  a  rapid  plate  in  the  camera, 
the  slide  drawn  and  the  shutter  set  ;  let  an  as- 
sistant set  the  wheel  revolving  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and,  with  watch  in  hand,  wait  until  it  has 
reached  a  settled-upon  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute,  say  120,  on  which  he  shall  give  the 
word  "  Go!  "  as  the  signal  for  you  to  press  the 
button  or  bulb.  On  development  the  wheel 
will  appear  without  spokes,  of  course,  but  near 
the  circumference  will  be  a  streak  of  black 
caused  by  the  light  reflected  from  the  bright 
object,  this  being  the  measure  of  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  shutter  was  open. 

it  will  be  evident  that,  knowing  the  rate  at 
which  the  wheel  was  revolving,  and  the  pro- 
portion that  the  streak  bears  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, the  time  occupied  in  making  the  streak, 
the  speed  of  the  shutter  is  a  simple  matter  of 


calculation.  Suppose,  as  I  said,  that  the  wheel 
was  going  at  120  revolutions  a  minute,  two  per 
second,  and  the  streak  is  one-tenth  of  circum- 
ference, the  shutter  speed  would  be  one-twen- 
tieth of  a  second.  Thus,  any  one  who  owns  or 
can  borrow  a  bicycle  may,  with  little  trouble 
and  sufficient  accurac}^  measure  the  various 
speeds  of  his  shutter,  and  so  by  bringing  move- 
ment and  distance  of  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed, length  of  exposure,  and  size  of  stop 
into  harmony,  save  wasting  plates  bj-  securing 
a  satisfactory  result  every  time. 

AN    AUDIBLE   TIME   INDICATOR. 

There  are  many  operations  m  the  dark  room 
for  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  an  account  of 
the  seconds  as  they  fly,  when  inconvenient  to 
keep  the  eye  on  the  watch — even  where  the  so- 
called  seconds-hand  makes  its  revolution  in 
exactly  a  second — or  on  the  more  accurate  and 
more  frequently  employed  pendulum.  The  in- 
convenience is  easily  overcome  by  making  the 
movement  audible,  and  for  those  to  whom 
money  is  no  object  it  is  equally  easy  to  send  to 
the  nearest  music  dealer  and  buy  a  metronome, 
which  answers  the  purpose  admirably. 

But  amateur  photographers  are  not  generally 
born  with  silver  spoons  in  their  mouths,  and, 
as  a  rule,  find  home-made  appliances  both 
economical  and  useful  ;  and  will  therefore  fully 
appreciate  the  following  method  of  making  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  audible  seconds  indi- 
cator: 

One  end  of  a  cord  exactly  thirty-nine  and  a 
half  inches  long  is  fastened  to  the  ceiling  or  to 
a  bracket  in  any  convenient  place,  and  to  the 
other  end  is  attached  a  bob,  a  piece  of  lead  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  watch,  a  flat  two-ounce 
bottle  filled  with  shot,  or  indeed  almost  any- 
thing else  of  sufficient  weight.  To  the  lower 
side  of  the  bob  is  attached  a  round  metal  but- 
ton with  an  eye,  by  a  thread  or  fine  twine  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  or  perhaps  better 
still,  three  inches  of  a  light  metal  chain  without 
a  button,  which  completes  the  pendulum. 
Fixed  below  the  bob  and  at  such  a  height  that 
the  button  will  strike  it  at  each  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  is  any  suitable  resonant  object,  an 
empty  baking-powder  tin  on  its  side,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  arrangement  is  complete.  I 
have  had  just  such  an  arrangement  in  use  for 
several  months,  and  for  the  exposure  of  bro- 
mide and  velox  paper,  lantern  slides  by  contact, 
and  ever}'  process  in  which  the  counting  of 
seconds  is  necessary,  it  is  a  most  convenient 
addition  to  the  furnishings  of  the  dark  room. 

PREPARATION    FOR     THE   WORK     OF     THE     SEASON. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers,  those 
of  them  at  least  who  are  not  yet  zealous  enough 
to  have  photographed  during  the  winter,  they 
will  be  overhauling  their  apparatus  and  pre- 
paring to  take  advantage  of  perhaps  the  most 
photographically  beautiful  period  of  the  year. 

A  careful  overhauling  of  the  apparatus  now 
will  save  much  trouble  and  disappointment 
afterward.  Those  who  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  cameras  with  rubber  bellows  should 
warm  them  carefully  before  a  fire  or  over  the 
stove  before  attempting  to  expand  them,  as 
rubber  has  a  tendency  to  get  hard  and  crack 
on  being  drawn  out.  Leather  bellows  should 
be  gone  all  over,  both  inside  and  out,  with  a. 
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soft  cloth  or  flannel  very  slightly  moistened 
with  oil.  Lenses  should  be  carefully  dusted 
and  cleaned,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  is 
better  than  very  soft  tissue  paper.  After  being 
laid  aside  for  some  time  they  are  apt  to  be 
covered  with  a  film,  hardly  visible,  perhaps, 
but  suiificient  to  lessen  the  brilliance  of  the 
image.  When  that  occurs  it  is  well  to  moisten 
the  paper  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  and  after- 
ward polish  with  the  paper  dry. 

The  lens  should  be  placed  in  the  camera 
with  the  cap  on  and  the  focusing  screen  re- 
moved, and  outside  in  the  bright  sunshine  the 
focusing  cloth  shoula  be  wrapped  round  the 
head  and  the  back  frame  so  as  to  exclude  light 


and  yet  leave  every  part  of  the  camera  exposed 
to  it.  In  this  way,  by  turning  round  and  round 
in  all  directions  it  will  be  easy  to  detect  and 
stop  the  slightest  crack  or  pinhole  that  would 
work  mischief  if  not  discovered. 

The  dark  room  should  be  treated  somewhat 
drastically.  Here  at  least  the  "  keep  a  thing 
seven  years  and  you  will  find  a  use  for  it  " 
should  be  tabooed.  Solutions  will  accumu- 
late, and  some  at  least  of  them  will  not  keep, 
so  every  bottle  should  be  emptied,  every  shelf 
gone  over  and  dusted,  and  everything  for 
which  there  is  not  likely  to  be  an  immediate 
use  heroically  removed. 

Dr.  John  Nicol. 


EQUESTRIANISM. 

Club,  Hamilton,  Mass.,  Mr.  R.  L.  Agassiz ; 
Philadelphia  Country  Club,  Mr.  C.  E.  Mather  ; 
Point  Judith  Country  Club,  Narragansett  Pier, 
R.  I..  Mr.  W.  A.  Hazard  ;  Brooklyn  Riding  and 
Driving  Club,  Mr.  G.  H.  Potter  ;  Rockaway 
Hunt  Club,  Long  Island,  Mr.  J.  E.  Cowdin  ; 
St.  Louis  Country  Club,  Mr.  C.  Hodgeman  ; 
Westchester  Country  Club,  New  York,  Mr.  E. 
C.  Potter  ;  Westchester  Polo  Club,  Newport, 
m^^^lL  4^-^^MM^  Mr.   T.    Hitchcock,  Jr.  ;  and   the  Washington 

'^'^^^  Polo  Club,  Mr.  Clarence  Moore. 

/■^^^^^^    u,.  There  are  now  twenty-one  clubs  in  the  organ- 

ization, which  was  started  in  1890,  and  is  the 
ruling  power  in  the  game  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  association  has  six  members  in  this 
State,  five  in  Massachusetts,  two  each  in  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illi- 
nois, and  single  members  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Missouri. 

There  were  about  340  players  on  the  handi- 
cap list  last  season.  Eleven  tournaments  were 
played  last  season,  and  fifty-nine  match  games. 
The  following  table,  read  by  the  secretary, 
shows  the  steady  progress  of  the  association  : 

Maick 

Year.                                       Clubs.  Players.  Games. 

i8qo 8  100  33 

..■—un                                                                                                                                '^9^ 12  143  37 

r^^                                                                                                                 i8g2 13  160  39 

1893 15  179  24 

1804. 16  201  17 

THE   POLO    OUTLOOK.                                         1895 19  270  51 

THE  prospects  for  polo  in  the  season  of  '^^^ _ •••^'  "^^  ^^ 
1897  are  exceptionally  good.  The  Polo  The  championship  games  will  be  between 
Association  now  has  a  great  many  teams  of  four,  without  a  handicap.  In  the 
clubs  enrolled  upon  its  list  of  members,  tournaments  on  the  regular  circuit  the  teams 
and  several  more  will  be  added  this  and  players  will  be  handicapped  by  the  com- 
spring.  The  association  held  its  annual  meet-  mittee,  although  each  club  can  frame  its  events 
ing  and  dinner  on  March  gth,  at  the  Riding  under  any  set  of  conditions  deemed  best.  There 
Club,  New  York  City.  The  delegates  at  this  was  a  disposition  shown  to  get  closer  to  the 
meeting  from  the  various  clubs  were  as  follows  :  English  game  by  abolishing  penalties  for  fouls 
Country  Club  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  Mr.  F.  B.  and  safeties,  and  to  permit  hocking  mallets  and 
Fay ;  Buffalo  Country  Club,  Mr.  R.  K.  Root ;  off-side  play.  No  action  was  taken  on  these 
Chicago  Polo  Club,  Mr.  J.  C.  Evans  ;  Dedham  matters,  but  the  outlook  is  that  some  of  the 
Polo  Club,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Mr.  S.  D  Warren  ;  clubs  will  hold  their  tournaments  this  season 
Devon  Polo  Club,  Devon,  Pa  ,  Mr.  Lemuel  C.  under  the  full  Enghsh  rules. 
Altemus;  Evanston  Polo  Club,  111.,  Mr.  W.  B.  The  resignations  from  membership  of  the 
Kirkman  ;  Genesee  Valley  Polo  Club,  Gene-  Vesper,  Hfngham,  and  Genesee  Valley  clubs 
see,  N.  Y.,Mr.  J.  S.  Wadsworth  ;  Harvard  Polo  were  accepted.  As  a  set-off,  four  new  clubs. 
Club,  Mr.  R.  Brooks  ;  Hingham  Polo  Club,  have  been  elected  this  winter. 
Hingham,  Mass.,  Mr.  E.  D.  Braman  ;  Meadow-  The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  choice- 
brook  Polo  Club,  L.  I.,  Mr.  O.  W.  Bird  ;  Mon-  of  H  L.  Herbert  for  chairman,  a  position  he 
mouth  County  Polo  Club,  Hollywood,  N.  J.,  has  filled  since  the  organization  of  the  associa- 
Mr.  P.  F.  Collier  ;  Morris  County  Country  Club,  tion,  and  all  the  old  officers  were  again  installed. 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  Mr.  B.  Nicoll  ;  Myopia  Hunt  for  the  season  of  1S97. 
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The  circuit  of  polo  tournaments  was  arranged 
in  this  order  : 

Country  Chib  of  Brookline — May  20  to  29. 

Country  Club  of  Westchester — May  31  to 
June  5. 

Devon  Polo  Club — June  7  to  12. 

Philadelphia  Country  Club — June  14  to  26. 

Meadowbrook  Club — June  28  to  July  3. 

Rockaway  Hunting  Club — Jul 3-  5  to  15, 

Dedham  Polo  Club — July  17  to  24. 

Myopia  Hunt  Club — July  26  to  31. 

Point  Judith  Country  Club — Aug.  2  to  11. 

Westchester  Polo  Club,  Newport — Aug.  12 
to  21. 

Monmouth  Count}'  Polo  Club — Aug.  23  to  28. 

St.  Louis  Country  Club — Sep.  2  to  9. 

A    NEW    HORSE    SHOW    ASSOCIATION. 

Amateur  race  riders  are  certainly  destined  to 
■enjoy  a  busy  season  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer. Not  only  are  the  regular  racing  associa- 
tions bidding  hotly  for  their  interest  by  making 
special  races  for  them,  and  even  ofifering  prizes 
to  the  riders  themselves,  but  an  association  has 
been  formed  with  the  special  object  of  foster- 
ing a  revival  of  race  riding  by  gentlemen  jock- 
■ej'S.  The  association  in  question  is  made  up  of 
some  of  the  best-known  hunting  men  in  New 
York.  It  will  hold  a  three-days'  horse  show,  with 
incidental  steeplechases  and  flat  races  for 
gentlemen  riders,  some  time  in  May,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Queens  County  Agricultural 
Society,  at  Mineola,  L.  I.  The  profits  of  this 
first  show  of  the  association  will  be  given  to 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hospital,  of  Garden  Citv, 
Long  Island, 

THE    HACKNEY    SOCIETY. 

The  American  Hacknej'  Horse  Society  is 
•doing  good  work  in  this  country  by  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  splendid  breed  whose  name 
it  bears.  It  has  198  members  in  all,  including 
life  members,  all  of  whom  are  enthusiastic 
breeders  of  hackneys.  At  its  recent  annual 
meeting  several  changes  were  made  in  its 
government,  which  were  considered  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  it  from  being  managed  too 
long  by  the  same  set  of  men.  The  board  of 
directors  was  increased  in  number  from  nine 
to  twelve  members,  with  the  proviso  that  four 
should  retire  every  year  and  be  replaced  by 
four  others.  At  the  directors'  meeting,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Cassatt  was  re-elected  president ;  Mr.  F. 
J.  Kimball,  of  Philadelphia,  vice-president,  to 
take  the  place  of  Mr.  Henry  Fairfax,  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  Mr.  Robert  Chobey,  second  vice-presi- 
dent, in  place  of  Mr.  Prescott  Lawrence  ;  and 
Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

HORSE    SHOW    NOTES. 

The  Brooklyn  Riding  and  Driving  Club's 
iifth  annual  horse  show  will  take  place  this 
year  ear]}?-  in  May.  The  committee  has  been 
formed,  and  is  alreadj^  at  work  arranging  the 
preliminaries  for  the  show. 

The  Monmouth  County  Horse  Show  Associa- 
tion's exhibition  at  Long  Branch  will  occupy 
five  days  this  year,  instead  of  three  as  hereto- 
fore. They  will  be  August  nth,  12th,  13th,  14th, 
.and  15th. 

The  Philadelphia  Horse  Show  will  be  held 
May  25th,  26th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th.  The 
report   of   the   association,  read   at  its  annual 


meeting,  shows  it  to  be  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition financially. 

AMATEUR   RIDERS. 

Race  riding  by  gentleman  jockeys  is  to  have 
a  great  boom  this  season.  The  regular  racing 
associations  are  offering  every  inducement  to 
them,  even  going  so  far,  in  some  cases,  as  to 
offer  prizes  to  the  riders  of  the  first  and  second 
horses.  ' '  Pink  Coat "  races  are  scheduled  as 
special  features  at  several  of  the  tracks,  and  as 
these  affairs  were  very  popular  last  year,  no 
doubt  they  will  attract  much  attention  this 
season.  The  National  Steeplechase  and  Na- 
tional Hunt  Associations,  which  between  them 
dominate  over  'cross-country  racing  in  this 
country,  have  been  at  odds  for  over  a  year  on 
a  question  of  authority.  Now  we  hear  that 
this  is  being  straightened  out  by  high  authori- 
ties of  each  association,  and  that  terms  will 
shortly  be  arranged  by  which  the  two  bodies 
will  be  either  merged  into  one,  or  else  their  re- 
spective fields  will  be  more  accurately  defined. 
The  outlook  for  amateur  steeplechase  meetings 
is  unusually  good.  The  star  meeting  will 
probably  be  that  of  the  Brookline  Country 
Club,  near  Boston,  while  the  Meadowbrook 
Racing  Association's  meeting,  on  Long  Island, 
may  be  depended  upon  to  provide  good  sport. 
There  are  rumors,  too,  of  a  series  of  meetings, 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  circuit,  to  .take 
place  near  Philadelphia,  but  the  plan  has  not 
been  fully  formulated  as  yet.  It  is  proposed 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  this  project  to 
give  as  many  as  six  meetings  at  different  sport- 
ing centres  around  Philadelphia,  every  other 
day  for  two  weeks,*  thus  forming  a  circuit 
which  would  tempt  owners  from  a  distance  to 
send  their  horses. 

CANADIAN    HACKNEY    BREEDERS    MEET. 

The  Canadian  Hackney  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  in  February  and 
elected  its  officers  for  the  coming  year.  Mr. 
Robert  Beith,  M.  P.,  of  Bowman ville,  the  well- 
known  judge  of  hackneys,  was  elected  presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  H.  N.  CrossleJ^  vice-president;  and 
Mr.JohnMacdonald,  second  vice-president.  Sec- 
retary Henry  Wade's  annual  report  was  looked 
upon  as  decidedly  encouraging.  It  showed 
that  no  less  than  33  hacknej^s  had  been  recorded 
during  the  past  year.  The  total  number  of 
hackne}'s  registered  is  67  stallions  and  85 
mares.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  English 
Hackney  Horse  Society  for  the  two  silver  med- 
als to  be  awarded  at  the  spring  horse  show  to 
be  held  in  Toronto,  for  the  best  Canadian-bred 
mare  and  stallion  from  imported  sire  and  dam. 

HORSES    GOING   ABROAD. 

The  business  of  exporting  horses  from  this 
country  to  Europe  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
A  fair  idea  of  the  steady  growth  of  this  depart- 
ment of  our  commerce  may  be  obtained  from 
the  following  figures,  which  are  gleaned  from 
the  English  import  returns  for  the  month  of 
January,  1897.  During  this  month  there  were 
2,400  horses  imported,  of  which  1,683  were  from 
the  United  States.  In  January,  1896,  the  total 
number  of  horses  was  only  1,347  altogether. 
The  value  of  the  importations  was  ^65,874, 
compared  with  ;!^38,049  last  year. 

Alfred  Stoddart  (Rittenhouse). 
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HINTS    ON    SPRING   WHEEL-CLEANING. 
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'H  I  L  E     the     modern 
high  -  grade    bicycle 
will,  with  reasonable 
care,  last  at  least  two 
seasons,    it    is    wise 
economy  to  have  it  thorough- 
ly   overhauled    after   the   oc- 
casional, but  unusually  severe, 
usage     of     winter   and   early 
spring.      This  is  better  done 
by  an  expert,  yet  it  is  well  for 
the   rider    to   know    how    he 
may  cheaply  make  his  bicycle 
almost  as  good  as  new. 

One  season's  riding  will 
generally  coat  with  dust  and 
scratch  the  varnish  on  the 
wood  rims,  and  here  the  ren- 
ovation of  the  old  machine 
should  begin.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary at  any  point  to  remove  the  wheels  from 
the  frame  ;  in  fact,  they  are  much  better  left 
in  place,  the  bicycle  being  inverted  on  a  suit- 
able support.  With  small  pieces  of  broken 
glass  scrape  off  the  old  coat  of  varnish — work 
close  around  each  spoke,  and  be  particularly 
careful  while  scraping  the  edges  of  the  rims 
not  to  cut  the  tire.  Rubbing  with  sandpaper 
completes  this  part  of  the  operation.  Two 
coats  of  good  spar  varnish  should  then  be  ap- 
plied ,  and  the  rims  be  allowed  to  become  per- 
fectly dry  before  the  machine  is  used. 

The  enamel  on  the  frame  may  be  brightened, 
and  any  light  scratch  or  chip  lessened  or  re- 
moved. The  entire  frame  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  a  cloth  slightly  moistened  with 
kerosene,  and  then  rubbed  with  wool  or  cham- 
ois. A  hard-rubber  ink  eraser,  or  a  piece  of 
fine  emery  cloth  will  be  found  useful  in  clean- 
ing the  rust  from  spots  where  the  enamel  has 
been  chipped,  and  these  should  be  washed  with 
naphtha  to  insure  the  removal  of  all  greasy 
matter.  Any  good  liquid  enamel  may  be  ap- 
plied with  a  soft  brush,  after  which  take  a 
small  alcohol  lamp  and  carefully  apply  the 
flame  to  each  newly  enameled  part  while  it  is 
drying.  Care  and  patience  are  necessary  to 
avoid  overheating  and  burning.  If  well  done, 
it  will  soon  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  old 
enamel  from  the  new. 

The  plated  parts  of  a  bicycle  are  rarely  in- 
jured, but  their  appearance  may  be  much  im- 
proved by  careful  polishing  with  some  standard 
preparation.  In  no  event  should  sandpaper, 
emery  cloth  or  other  rough  polishing  material 
be  used  on  any  nickeled  part. 

The  bearings  of  all  high-grade  bicycles  are 
so  nearly  dust-proof  that  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  remove  them.  If,  however,  a  fast  turn  of 
the  pedals  shows  any  trace  of  grit  it  is  well  to 
do  so — a  very  simple  operation  in  these  days  of 
ball-retainers,  and  simplicity  of  adjustment, 
dismantling  and  assembling,  but  varying  with 
the  different  makes  of  bicycles.  The  bearings 
in  the  crank  shaft  may  be  easily  flushed  by  re- 
moving the  saddle  and  pouring  a  pint  of  kero- 
sene or  gasolene  down  the  seat-post  tube.  •  This 
generally  forces  any  dust  out  past  the  adjust- 
ing cones  on  the  shaft. 


The  driving  gear  of  a  bicycle  sometimes  be- 
comes badly  worn  while  other  parts  are  per- 
fectly sound.  When  this  occurs  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  have  two  new  sprockets  and  a 
new  chain  fitted,  because  a  partial  replacement 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  The  wear  on  chain 
and  sprockets  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  careful  cleaning  and  lubrication.  The  con- 
stant friction  of  a  badly  clogged  chain  will 
wear  deeply  the  very  best  driving  gear  in  one 
season's  riding. 

A    PLEA    FOR    REASONABLE    TREATMENT. 

No  mechanism  pays  better  interest  on  careful 
usage  than  the  bicycle,  and  none  is  quicker  to 
be  injured  by  carelessness,  neglect,  or  abuse. 
Many  who  claim  that  the  modern  bicycle  is 
shorter-lived  than  its  prototypes  of  the  solid 
ana  cushion  tire  days,  drop  off  curbs  to  save 
the  trouble  of  a  dismount,  make  running  pedal 
mounts,  and  ride  in  a  manner  that  strains 
every  part  of  the  machine — as  though  cycling 
were  a  spasmodic  tug-of-war.  The  feather- 
weight racer  or  roadster  is  a  marvel  of  strength 
and  lightness,  and  ten  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  thought  impossible  to  bring  the  weight  of 
a  practical  man-driven  vehicle  anywhere  near 
to  the  present  standard.  Properly  used,  it  is  a 
thing  of  life,  the  cyclist's  other  self  in  steel 
and  rubber,  and  whoever  uses  it  ignorantly 
must  not  expect  the  best  of  service.  One  of  the 
most  common  mistakes  is  the  use  of  the  light 
track- racer  for  heavy  road  work. 

HINTS    ON    EUROPEAN    TOURING. 

Nearly  all  of  the  leading  transatlantic  steam- 
ship lines  have  made  special  provisions  for  the 
safe  carriage  of  wheels.  Far  better  take  your 
own  mount  across  than  rely  upon  renting  in 
Europe.  The  average  foreign  wheel  offered 
for  rental  at  a  reasonable  price  is  well  worn  and 
heavy.  Securely  crated,  the  machine  of  ordi- 
nary weight  will  be  transported  for  about  $2.50, 
and  a  tandem  for  only  a  slightly  higher  charge. 
The  very  best  crating  is,  however,  not  always 
a  perfect  guaranty  against  minor  injuries  in 
transit,  and  when  possible,  it  is  preferable  to 
remove  the  wheels,  saddle,  pedals,  tool-bag  and 
other  accessories,  and  pack  them  solidlj?  with 
the  frame  in  a  large  trunk,  with  cycle  clothing, 
etc.  By  this  method,  of  course,  the  bicycle  is 
carried  free  as  personal  baggage  unless  the 
regular  weight  limit  is  exceeded.  The  tourist 
should  look  after  his  own  mount  both  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and 
he  should  not  send  it  by  an  independent  for- 
warding agency,  save  in  case  of  necessity. 

No  special  attention  is  required  before  crat- 
ing or  packing,  although  it  is  well  to  rub  a  thin 
coating  of  vaseline  over  all  the  nickeled  parts 
to  prevent  rusting  eti  route.  After  the  arrival 
in  Europe,  put  the  machine  carefully  together, 
wipe  dry  and  polish  the  frame,  test  all  adjust- 
ments, especially  the  bearings  in  the  wheel 
hubs  and  in  the  crank-shaft,  oil  sparingly;  and 
any  high-grade  American  machine  will  be 
ready  for  the  severest  reasonable  usage. 

The  oft-perplexing  problem  of  baggage-car- 
rying is  best  solved  by  the  use  of  a  triangular 
grip,  which  may  be  purchased  in  almost  any 
size  or  made  to  order  at  slight  cost  to  exactly 
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fit  the  diamond  of  the  frame.  This  device  will 
be  found  large  enough  to  carry  one  or  two 
changes  of  underclothing,  an  extra  pair  of  cycle 
stockings,  a  few  necessary  toilet  articles,  mem- 
orandum tablets,  tire  repair  outfits,  and,  if  de- 
sirable, an  extra  tire.  The  latter  is  a  wise  pre- 
caution, as  European  roads,  especially  those  of 
the  Netherlands,  although  better  than  the 
average  highways  of  this  country,  abound  with 
puncturing  paraphernalia,  while  skilled  repair- 
ers are  often  difficult  to  find  along  the  best 
traveled  routes.  In  case  of  accident  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  perfect  tire  for  the  damaged 
one  is  a  simple  operation,  but  the  latter  should 
be  repaired  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  carried 
along  for  another  emergency.  The  triangular 
grip  recommended  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
fit  on  ladies'  drop-frame  models,  and  if  the 
wheelwoman  travels  alone  or  only  with  ladies, 
she  will  be  obliged,  on  long  runs,  to  use  the  or- 
dinary luggage  carrier  on  the  handle-bar,  sup- 
plemented, if  need  be,  by  a  smaller  package  sus- 
pended over  the  rear  wheel  from  the  bottom  of 
the  saddle  or  from  the  seat-post.  The  problem 
of  carrying  a  camera  on  a  bicycle  is  yet  to  be 
satisfactorily  solved.  Strapped  on  the  handle- 
bar it  displaces  other  baggage  and  is  very  apt 
to  be  injured  by  the  constant  jolting  over  rough 
surfaces,  while  suspension  from  the  more  rigid 
part  of  the  wheel  is  even  more  objectionable 
for  the  same  reason.  It  will  generally  be  found 
best  to  throw  it  over  the  right  shoulder  by  a 
moderately  long  strap,  like  the  school-boy's 
satchel.  The  best  camera  for  cyclists  is  that  of 
the  Rochester  Optical  Company,  "  ThePremo." 

Cycling  visitors  to  the  Continent  will  find 
membership  in  the  Touring  Club  of  France  ad- 
vantageous. The  certificate  of  that  organiza- 
tion will  ordinarily  pass  bona  fide  holders  and 
their  wheels  through  the  custom  -  houses  of 
France,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  while  a  special 
form  of  certificate,  obtainable  at  the  "  T.  C.  de 
F."  headquarters  in  Paris,  will  admit  to  Bel- 
gium. The  expense  of  membership  is  trifling, 
and  the  American  representative  of  the  Club, 
Colonel  Francis  S.  Hasseltine,  10  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  give  information  and 
issue  membership  certificate.  Road  books  ma)'- 
be  procured  giving  information  for  cycling  in 
the  British  Isles,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  A  party  of  tourists 
going  abroad  will  find  it  advantageous  to  make 
the  shipment  of  all  independently  crated  bicy- 
cles in  the  name  of  one  person,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  accommodations,  whether  in 
the  large  cities  or  en  route,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  advance. 

"  Passing  the  Customs  "  in  Europe  is  not  a 
difficult  matter.  The  regulations  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  carefully  respected,  the  tourist 
will  experience  little  or  no  trouble  or  delay  in 
wheeling  in  or  out  of  any  continental  country 
except  Russia.  A  passport  obtainable  at  the 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  should  be 
carried  as  a  matter  of  caution,  as  it  gives  its 
holder  the  aspect  of  a  bona  fide  tourist,  who  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  intentionally  molested  or  re- 
quired to  make  a  deposit  as  a  surety  for  the  re- 
turn of  his  bicycle.  It  is  well  to  deal  only  with 
the  regular  customs  officers.  The  middlemen 
often  found  at  continental  ports  volunteering 
' '  to  aid  the  American  and  his  baggage  through" 
should  be  invariably  avoided.     They  generally 


delay  the  very  process  they  are  supposed  to 
facilitate.  The  touring  agencies,  both  in 
America  and  abroad,  have  entered  the  cj'cling 
field,  and  are  organizing  parties  for  journeys 
in  the  British  Isles,  on  the  Continent,  and  even 
in  Northern  Africa.  These  trips  are  "per- 
sonally conducted,"  and  have  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  ordinary  tour  of  this 
kind.  Riding  company  is  thus  always  assured, 
but  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  independence. 
The  average  itinerary  of  such  parties  is  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles  per  day. 

NOTES    OF   THE    MONTH. 

A  recent  report  of  the  British  Patent  Office 
shows  that  fully  one-third  of  the  applications 
filed  for  patents  in  England  last  year  were  for 
devices  designed  for  the  improvement  of  bi- 
cycles, tires,  or  wheeling  accessories. 

A  monster  indoor  C}^cle-racing  tournament 
was  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  beginning  March  20th,  and  extend- 
ing over  several  days.  A  number  of  indoor 
Pacific  Coast  records,  both  in  competition  and 
against  time,  were  broken,  as  well  as  the 
world's  indoor  record  for  the  mile  by  W.  E. 
Becker,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  whose  time 
was  2:05. 

The  Elevated  Roads  of  New  York  have  been 
for  some  time  making  preparations  for  the 
transportation  of  bicyles.  Several  special  cars, 
fitted  up  with  cycle  racks,  have  been  built, 
and  these  began  running  on  the  Sixth  Avenue 
line  at  intervals  of  twenty  minutes  (for  the 
present  on  Sundays  only),  April  nth. 

PERSONNEL    OF     THE      l8g7     RACING     BOARD — THE 
JURISDICTION    OF    EACH    MEMBER. 

The  government  of  American  cycle  com- 
petition is  vested  in  a  National  Racing  Board 
representing  the  different  sections  of  the 
United  States,  appointed  b}^  the  President  of 
the  L.  A.  W.  The  appointees  for  1897-8  are  : 
Albert  Mott,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Chairman  ;  J.  D. 
Waite,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  ;  George  W.  Dorntee, 
Boston,  Mass.;  J.  F.  Foltz,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
W.  I.  Doty,  Denver,  Col.  ;  Henry  Goodman, 
Portland,  Oregon.  The  first-named,  who  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  George  D.  Gideon,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  served  the  L.  A.  W.  in  many  capacities, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Maryland  State  Rac- 
ing Board.  To  these  gentlemen  application  for 
sanctions  for  cycle  races  should  be  made, 
except  national  circuit  dates.  The  latter, 
forming  a  great  circuit  extending  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  touching  over 
twenty  States,  are  arranged  by  the  chairman, 
and  the  list  of  cities  and  dates  selected  will 
be  announced  before  the  opening  of  the  rac- 
ing season.  Jlr.  Waite's  teiritory  will  be  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  that  of  Mr.  Dorn- 
tee the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Foltz  will  have  charge  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West 
Virginia,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
Florida  ;  Mr.  Doty,  of  Colorado  and  Vv'^yoming, 
and  Mr.  Goodman,  of  Arizona,  California,  Ne- 
vada, Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana. The  balance  of  the  territory  will  be 
governed  by  the  chairman.  The  jurisdiction 
of    these   gentlemen   in    the    States  named   is 
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complete,  subject  only  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Racing  Board 

Secretary-Treasurer  W.  S.  Bull,  of  the  New 
York  State  Division,  L.  A  W.,  whose  address 
is  the  Vanderbilt  Building,  New  York  City, 
wishes  to  have  the  co  operation  of  all  wheel- 
men, whether  members  of  his  division  or  not, 
in  his  efforts  to  secure  weekly  reports  of  the 
•condition  of  the  roadways  within  iifty  miles  of 
the  metropolis,  for  the  general  benefit  of  all 
wheelmen. 

OFFICIAL    HANDICAPPERS. 

High  -  class  cycle  racing  is  dependent  more 
upon  expert  and  impartial  handicapping  than 
upon  all  other  conditions  combined,  and  to  se- 
cure a  good  result  a  number  of  the  most  efficient 
men  available  are  selected  for  official  handicap- 
pers  by  vote  of  the  racing  board.  Race-meet 
promoters  and  competitors  alike  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  rules  require  that  each  compe- 
tition (except  closed  school  and  college  tourna- 
ments) shall  be  sanctioned  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Racing  Board  or  by  the  member 
of  the  board  in  charge  of  the  district,  and  that 
all  handicap  events  shall  be  arranged  by  one  of 
the  official  handicappers.  Close  attention  to 
these  all-important  rules,  and  a  common-sense 
interpretation  of  those  governing  the  two 
classes  of  amateurs  and  professionals,  and  the 
awarding  of  prizes,  will  generally  enable  both 
promotorand  competitor  to  avoid  all  complica- 
tions with  the  racing  authorities.  The  handi- 
cappers, except  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  : 

District  No.  1. — (All  eligible  for  any  New 
England  State,  except  Maine)  R.  F.  Kelsey, 
Drawer  9,  Hartford,  Conn.  ;  Charles  G.  Perci- 
val,  73  Globe  Building,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  (eligi- 
ble for  Maine)  Walter  E.  Tobie,  251  Cumber- 
land Street,  Portland,  Me. 

District  No.  2. — A.  G.  Batchelder,  1427, 
American  Tract  Society  Building,  New  York 
City. 

District  No.  3. — John  C.  Wetmore,  722,  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society  Building,  New  York  City. 

District  No.  4.  —  A.  G.  Powell,  905  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  T.  F.  Myler,  Cen- 
tral Stock  Yards,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  ;  N.  Levy, 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

District  No.  5.— William  C.  Watkins,  Balti- 
inore  American,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  William  Jose, 
1326  Fourteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  T. 
T.  Gilmer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

District  No.  6. — C.  J.  Sherer,  211  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  ;  M.  J.  Fleck,  332  East  Walnut 
Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

District  No.  7. — C.  H.  Fenner,  New  Orleans, 
La.  ;  Thomas  N.  Parker,  Waco,  Tex. 

District  No.  8.— W.  M.  Rosborough,  Twenty- 
second  Street  and  Clark  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  ;  E.  P.  Moriarity,  704  Main  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

District  No.  9. — Charles  W.  Mears,  St.  Clair 
and  Seneca  Streets,  Cleveland,  O. 

District  No.  10.  —Charles  P.  Root,  Monon 
Building,  Chicago,  111.  ;  Glenn  D.  Stuart,  Kal- 
amazoo. Mich.  ;  W.  G.  Hunter,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

District  No.  11. — Robert  Gerwing,  Denver, 
Col, 

TRACK    RULES    FOR    ROAD    RACING. 

Tlie  action  of  the  L.  A.  W.  in  deciding  to 
recognize  violations  of  the  track-racing  rules  in 


road  contests  will  serve  to  place  road  racing  on 
a  much  firmer  basis.  While  the  League  has 
not  attempted  to  assume  the  control  of  road 
competition,  the  organization  has  given  to 
its  racing  board  full  authority  to  reach  out  after 
and  suitably  punish  competitors  who  may 
offend  against  the  rules  established  for  track 
racing.  It  is  expected  that  this  extension  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  racing  board  will  lead  to 
the  suppression  of  all  unfair  tactics  in  amateur 
road  racing.  Its  effects  upon  a  man  in  one 
branch  of  cycle  racing  will  follow  him  into  all 
others,  and  a  road  competitor,  in  a  single  con- 
test, against  time  or  for  records,  will  be  fully 
subject  to  racing  board  rules.  Such  offenses 
as  making  false  entries,  cutting  courses,  foul- 
ing competitors,  stealing  time,  riding  in  the 
secret  pay  of  manufacturers,  etc.,  are  now 
within  the  reach  of  the  L.  A.  W.  and  may  be 
suitably  penalized  by  it. 

MULTUM    IN    PARVO. 

If  some  suitable  lubricant  is  not  at  hand  to 
remedy  a  creaking  chain,  the  noise  can  often 
be  lessened  or  stopped  altogether  by  using  a 
soft  lead  pencil.  Moisten  the  lead  point,  and 
rub  it  over  the  teeth  of  the  sprocket,  and  a  few 
of  the  chain  links. 

Many  1^97  American  bicycles  allow  clearance 
for  the  use  of  gear  cases  at  the  option  of  the 
rider.  The  extra  expense  of  this  sundry  will 
generally  be  more  than  repaid  in  one  season's 
pleasure.  Being  approximately  dust-proof  and 
watertight,  it  will  effectively  protect  chain  and 
sprockets  from  the  elements,  make  riding  easier 
and  decrease  friction. 

A  revival  of  the  use  of  the  tricycle  in  a  much 
improved  form  was  predicted  at 'the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  but  so  far  the  American 
trade  has  given  scarcely  any  attention  to  the 
possibilities  in  this  direction.  There  are  many 
people,  especially  delicate  and  elderly  men  and 
women  to  whom  a  light  and  easily  controlled 
tricycle  would  be  a  boon,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  trade  will  find  it  advantageous  to  meet  this 
demand. 

Animals  led  in  the  road  are  to  be  considered 
the  same  as  vehicles  and  passed  to  the  left, 
except  when  the  leader  of  the  animals  deliber- 
ately keeps  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 

A  cake  of  chocolate  is  a  most  useful  article 
to  carry  on  a  tour,  owing  to  the  short  space  of 
time  which  it  takes  to  amalgamate  with  the 
blood,  and  so  renew  vital  force. 

Toe  clips  should  never  be  turned  downward 
when  not  in  use.  Allowed  to  dangle  below  a 
reversed  pedal,  they  -may  strike  against  some 
object,  and  bring  about  a  serious  accident. 

In  the  early  spring  very  few  cyclists  are  in 
proper  condition  for  long  and  hard  rides  or  for 
covering  short  distances  at  top  speed.  Century 
runs  and  "  records"  should  be  made,  if  at  all,  m 
the  autumn,  for  which  moderate  springandsum- 
mer  wheeling  will  be  found  excellent  prelimi- 
nary training. 

It  is  not  wise  to  drink  any  liquid  to  excess 
during  a  long  ride,  even  on  the  hottest  day. 
Fresh  fruits  between  meals  are  better. 

Every  beginner  should  practice  mounting 
and  dismounting  quickly  from  either  side,  and 
even  from  the  back  of  the  machine.  Like  revo- 
lutions, the  emergencies  of  cycling  "  are  not 
made,  they  come."  The  Prowler. 


OUTING  FOR  MAY, 


FENCING. 


FOR    THE    PETERSEN    PRIZE. 

MR.  CHAS.  G.  PETERSEN,  of  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy  and  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  recently  offered  a  su- 
perb pair  of  dueling  swords  as  a  prize 
for  an  open  amateur  competition  with 
dueling  swords.  The  contest  was  held  March 
2oth  in  the  fencing-room  of  the  Nev  York  Ath- 
letic Club,  and  under  the  rules  of  the  Amateur 
Fencers'  League  of  America. 

The  seven  gentlemen  who  entered  for  this 
competition  were  •. 

Charles  Tatum,  Fencers'  Club. 

Pr   Claiborne,  Fencers'  Club. 

J.  E.  Hoffman,  Fencers'  Club. 

C.  G.  Bothner,  New  York  Athletic  Club. 

Samuel  F.  Shaw,  New  York  Athletic  Club. 

L.  M.  Lawson,  New  York  Athletic  Club. 

John  Allaire,  New  York  Turn  Verein. 

The  detailed  score  was  as  follows  : 

First  bout — Tatum  beat  Claiborne,  2  to  i. 

Second  bout — Bothner  beat  Hoffman,  2  to  i. 

Third  bout — Shaw  beat  Allaire,  z  to  i. 

Fourth  bout — Claiborne  beat  Lawson,  3  to  o. 

Fifth  bout — Tatum  beat  Hoffman,  3  to  o. 

Sixth  bout — Bothner  beat  Allaire,  2  to  i. 

Seventh  bout — Shaw  beat  Lawson,  3  to  o. 

Eighth  bout — Claiborne  beat  Hoffman,  2  to  i. 

Ninth  bout— Bothner  beat  Tatum,  2  to  i. 

Tenth  iDout — Allaire  beat  Hoffman,  2  to  i. 

Eleventh  bout  -Claiborne  beat  Shaw,  2  to  i. 

Twelfth  bout— Tatum  beat  Lawson.  2  to  1. 

Thirteenth  bout — Shaw  beat  Bothner,  2  to  i. 

Fourteenth  bout — Claiborne  beat  Allaire,  3  to  o. 

Fifteenth  bnut — Lawson  beat  Bothner,  2  to  i. 

Sixteenth  bout— Bothner  beat  Claiborne,  2  to  i. 

Seventeenth  bout — Allaire  beat  Tatum,  2  to  i. 

Eighteenth  bout — Shaw  beat  Hoffman,  2  to  i. 

Nineteenth  bout — Bothner  beat  Lawson,  2  to  i. 

Twentieth  bout— Allaire  beat  Lawson,  2  to  i. 

Twentjr-first  bout—  Shaw  beat  Tatum,  3  to  o. 

Dr.  Claiborne  and  Mr.  Shaw  were  each  penalized  J^ 
point. 

The  scores  by  points  for  the  trophy  were  as  follows  : 
Shaw,  i2j^:  Claiborne,  11^  ;  Bothner,  ti ;  Tatum,  9; 
Allaire,  8 ;  Hoffman,  5  ;  Lawson,  5. 


PREPARING    FOR   THE   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  rules  of  the  Amateur  Fencers'  League 
of  America  prescribe  that  during  the  month 
preceding  the  annual  championship  meeting, 
preliminary  contests  shall  be  held  in  the  several 
districts,  and  those  fencers  who  equal  or  excel 
a  certain  standard  are  thereby  made  eligible  to 
contend  in  the  finals.  Those  who  win  places 
at  the  championship  meeting  are  permitted  to- 
compete  again  next  year,  without  participation 
in  those  preliminary  trials. 

The  preliminary  trials  for  this  year  were  held 
April  2d  and  3d,  in  the  fencing-rooms  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  104  West  Fifty-fifth 
street,  New  York  city. 

With  the  foils  the  standard  was  55  points,  and  five 
competitors  qualified,  the  score  being  as  follows  :  A. 
V.  Z.  Post,  Fencers'  Club,  64  points  ;  W.  T.  Heintz, 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  63  1-7  points  ;  J.- L.  Erving, 
Fencers'  Club,  58  1-2  points ;  J.  E.  Hoffman,  57  2-7 
points ;  J.  Allaire,  New  York  Turn  Verein,  55  5-7 
points;  W.  J.  Fieldkamp,  New  York  A.  C,  49  1-3. 
points;  A.  Brownell,  Boston  Athletic  Association, 
46  1-4  points  ;  Dr.  G.  C.  Lawrence,  29  1-3  points. 

The  fencers  who  are  eligible  for  this  year's  finals,  by 
having  won  places  last  year,  are  C.  G.  Bothner,  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  and  C.  Tatum,  Fencers'  Club. 

With  the  dueling  swords  the  standard  was  6  points, 
and  four  contestants  qualified,  the  score  being  as  fol- 
lows :  S.  T.  Shaw,  New  York  A.  C,  12;  A.  F.  Riggs, 
Harvard  University,  10;  A.  Brownell,  Boston  A.  A.,  g; 
Dr.  J.  H.  C.  Claiborne,  Fencers'  Club,  6  ;  J.  Allaire,^ 
New  York  T.  V.,  5;  J.  L.  Ervmg,  Fencers'  Club,  o. 

Those  eligible  by  last  year's  performances  are  A.  V. 
C.  Post.  Fencers'  Club  ;  W.  T.  Heintz,  New  York  A.C., 
and  C.  G.  Bothner,  New  York  A.  C. 

With  sabres  only  two  qualified,  the  score  being  as 
follows:  W.  J.  Fieldkamp,  New  York  A.  C,  71  2-3 
points  ;  J.  Allaire,  New  York  T.  V.,  59  1-6  points  ;  J.  L. 
Erving,  Fencers'  Club,  48  1-3  points. 

These  qualified  by  last  year's  performances  are  C.  G. 
Bothner,  A.  Pope  and  F.  Slazenger,  all  of  New,  York. 
Athletic  Club. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    FENCING   ASSOCIATION. 

Their  fourth  annual  championship  contests 
were  held  April  loth,  at  the  Racquet  and  Ten- 
nis Club,  New  York  city.  The  competing  col- 
leges were  Harvard  University,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
Each  college  entered  three  men,  and  each  man 
fenced  a  bout  with  each  of  the  men  of  the  other 
colleges,  the  winner  of  each  bout  scoring  one 
point.  To  the  winning  team  was  awarded  the 
custody  for  one  year  of  the  Challenge  Troph3% 
and  the  individual  fencer  making  the  best  score 
received  a  medal.     The  teams  were  as  follows  : 

Harvard  University— A.  F.  Riggs,  M.  De  Diaz,  and 
A.  G.  Thacher. 

Columbia  University— L.  M.  Lawson,  G.  T.  Kirbj', 
and  J.  F.  B.  Mitchell. 

United  States  Naval  Academv — W.  M.  Falconer,  L, 
R.  Sargent,  and  V.  S.  Houston.  " 

The  condensed  summary  is  as  follows  : 

Harvard  University— Riggs  beat  Kirby,  Falconer 
Sargent,  and  Houston;  De  Diaz  beat  Lawson,  Mitchell, 
Falconer,  and  Sargent  ;  Thacher  beat  Mitchell,  Fal- 
coner, and  Sargent.     Total,  11  points. 

Cohimbia  University — Lawson  beat  Riggs,  Thacher, 
Sargent,  and  Falconer  :  Kirby  beat  De  Diaz,  Thacher, 
and  Falconer;  Mitchell  beat  Riggs,  Falconer,  and  Sar- 
o-ent.     Total,  10  points. 

United  States  Naval  Academy— Sargent  beat  Kirby; 
Houston  beat  Lawson,  Kirby,  Mitchell,  De  Diaz,  and 
Thacher.    Total,  6  points. 

Houston  won  the  special  prize  for  the  highest 
individual  score.  W.  B.  Curtis. 


ATHLETICS. 


A   NEW   CHAMPION    AT    HERCULEAN    FEATS. 


."^X-  --■-—.. 


I 


N  the  Hemenway 
Gymnasium, 
Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Febru- 
ary 1  st ,  Mr. 
Luther  Colby  Rood, 
a  medical  student 
of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, raised  a  dumb- 
bell, weighing  211 
lbs.,  from  the  floor 
to  his  shoulder  with 
bot.h  hands,  and 
thence  to  full  arm's 
length  above  his 
shoulder  with  one  hand.  Rood  is  20^  years 
old,  and  5ft.  6in.  high. 

The  previous  American  amateur  record  was 
201  lbs.  5  oz  ,  made  by  R.  A,  Pennell,  in  New 
York  city,  January  31,  1S74,  and  the  previous 
world's  amateur  record  210.56  lbs.,  made  by  F. 
Staehr,  at  Vienna,  Austria,  December  17,  1885. 
Mr.  Rood  weighs  148  lbs.,  Pennell  weighed 
225  lbs.  and  Staehr  253;^  lbs. 

AN      AMERICAN      INTERCOLLEGIATE      CHAMPION      IN 
ENGLAND. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Bremer,  Jr.,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  the  American  intercol- 
legiate champion  at  the  220-yard  hurdle  race  in 
1894,  1895  and  1896,  and  the  present  holder  of 
the  world's  best  record  at  that  game,  is  now  a 
student  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  University, 
England.  It  is  unfortunate  for  Bremer  that 
his  specialty  is  almost  unknown  in  England, 
and,  failing  to  find  any  opportunity  for  compe- 
tition in  that  line,  he  is  compelled  to  enter  in 
events  at  which  he  is  less  expert. 

At  the  games  of  his  new  college,  March  4th, 
he  won  the  final  heat  of  the  100-yard  race  in 
10  2-5S. 

At  the  annual  games  of  Oxford  University, 
held  March  8th  and  loth,  he  was  left  at  the 
post  in  his  trial  heat  of  the  100-yard  run  and 
allowed  to  start  in  final.  In  the  final  heat  he 
finished  fourth,  about  10  feet  behind  los. 

In  the  quarter-mile  run  Bremer  finished  third, 
5^  yards  behind  50  1-5S. 

NEW   ENGLAND    INTERSCHOLASTIC  ATHLETIC   ASSO- 
CIATION. 

At  their  annual  meeting,  held  March  6th,  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  the  Executive  Committee  were 
authorized  to  set  standards,  hold  trial  contests 
and  select  teams  for  the  national  interscholastic 
championship  games,  and  to  fix  date  and  place 
of  the  annual  outdoor  games. 

The  election  resulted  as  follows  :  President,  H.  C. 
Kennington,  E.H.S.;  Vice  President,  A.  W.  Lincoln,  B. 
L.S.;  Secretary,  X.  C.  A.  Alpin,  W.A.;  Treasurer,  P. 
Potter,  W.H.S.;  Executive  Committee— H.  H.  Howe, 
Harvard  University  ;  F.  H.  Bigelow,  H.U. ;  H.  H.  Fish, 
H.U.;  C.  B.  Cotting-,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology ;  Undergraduate  Committee— H.  C.  Kenning- 
ton, E.H.S.;  G.  A.  Sawin,  Cambridge  Manual  Training 
School;  E.  W.  Mills,  C.H.S.;  M.  Schoonmaker. 

GYMNASTIC    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The  annual  competition  for  the  gymnastic 
championships  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
omitted  in  1895  and  1896,  was  resumed  March 
i8th,  in  the  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club  House, 


New  York  city,  that  club  having  generously 
offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  meeting. 

One  of  the  conte.stants,  H.  Schwarz,  of  the  Brooklyn 
(E.  D.)  Turn  Verein,  wears  an  artificial  leg. 

Rope  climbing,  25  feet— B.  Sanford,  New  Jersey  Ath- 
letic Club,  7  1-5S. ;  G.  Hoffman,  Anchor  A.C.,  74-5S.;  W. 
Schaible,  Newark  CN.  J.)  Turn  Verein,  and  E.  Kumath, 
A.A.C.,  tied  for  third  place,  and  in  the  deciding  trial 
Schaible  won  in  gs. 

Club  swinging— F.  Metz,  Jr.,  N.T.V.,  21  9-10  points ; 
H.  Lang,  New  York  T.V.,  20  g-io  points  ;  J.  U.  Harris, 
Pastime  A.C.,  19  2-5  points. 

Horizontal  bar— C.  Berndt,  A.A.C.,  59  points  ;  J.  Balz, 
N.Y.T.V.,  51^  ;  E.  Linderraan,  Camden  T.V.,  49}^. 

Parallel  bars— O.  Steffen.  N.Y.T.V.,  44  i-io  points;  C. 
Berndt,  A.A.C.,  43  1-5  ;  H.  Schwarz,  Brooklyn  (K.  D.) 
T.V.,  42  3-10. 

Flying  rings— C.  Berndt,  A.  A.  C.  43  2-5  points  ;  B. 
Sanford,  N.J. A.C.,  39  i-io ;  A.  B.  de  Young,  K.A.C.,  35^^. 

Side  horse- F.  Hartel,  N.Y.T.V.,  44  points ;  E.  Lin- 
derman,  C.T.V.,  38  3-10  ;  J.  Bissinger,  N.Y.T.V.  371-10. 

Long  horse— E.  Linderman,  C.T.V.,  38  points  ;  J.  Bis- 
singer, N.Y.T.V.,  37I4:  ;  F.  Hartel,  N.Y.T.V.,  33. 

Tumbling— W.  Haas,  P.A.C.,  14  7-10  points  ;  P.  R.  E. 
Steier,  P.A.C.,  13  i-io;  J.  Steier.  P.A.C.,  12  3-5. 

Six  of  the  competing  gymnasts  also  entered  for  an 
additional  all-round  prize,  awarded  to  the  man  mak- 
ing the  highest  total  score  in  the  general  competition. 
The  contestants  were  Linderman,  Hartel,  Bissinger, 
Steffen,  Balz  and  Reuss.  The  scores  of  the  first  three 
were  :  Linderman,  164.60  ;  Bissinger,  163.65  ;  Hartel, 
163.60. 

INDOOR   INTERSCHOLASTIC    CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

At  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  city, 
March  27,  the  National  Interscholastic  Athletic 
Association  held  its  annual  indoor  champion- 
ship meeting  under  the  management  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Athletic  Cliib,  whose  officers 
generousl}''  assumed  the  labor  and  expense 
necessary  for  such  an  enterprise.  The  public 
did  not  became  interested  in  the  meeting,  and 
the  result  was  a  large  deficit,  which  was  paid 
by  the  promoting  club.  New  York  was  crippled 
by  the  absence  of  the  Berkeley  School  ;  the 
honors  were  carried  off  by  Worcester,  Mass  , 
High  School,  which  was  represented  by  only 
six  athletes,  yet  scored  more  points  than  the 
total  of  any  two  other  schools,  and  the  East- 
ern schools,  with  but  a  limited  representation, 
scored  more  than  half  of  all  the  points. 

The  prizes  were  widely  distributed,  each  of 
ten  schools  raking  one  or  more  first  places, 
while  each  of  nineteen  schools  won  a  prize. 

The  track,  laid  out  on  the  board  floor,  was  a 
tenth  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  the  curves  at 
either  end  were  marked  by  light  wooden  curbs, 
not  high  enough  to  prevent  the  runners  from 
stepping  inside  when  occasion  offered.  The 
programme  was  short,  the  management  ef- 
ficient, and  the  games  ended  at  an  unusually 
early  hour,  despite  the  recess  of  20  minutes  al- 
lowed to  the  Worcester  High  School  before  the 
relay  race. 

50-yard  run,  junior — Final  heat,  G.  Whitmore, 
Dwight  School,  6s. 

So-yard  run — Final  heat,  A.  M.  Butler,  Worcester 
High  S.,  5  4-5S. 

440-yard  run — H.  C.  Kennington,  English  H.  S., 
55  3-5S. 

880-yard  run— H.  C.  Manvel,  Pingry  S.,  2m.  4  2-5S. 

i-mile  run — E.  W.  Mills,  Chauncy  Hall  S.,  4m.  36s. 

Junior  relay  race,  four-tenths  of  a  mile — Collegiate 
School :  B.  Smith,  F.  S.  McLintock,  H.  McLintock,  P. 
J.  Ralph,  im.  31  1-5S.  ;  Cutler's  School,  2  ;  Columbia 
Grammar  School,  3. 

Relay  race,  i  mile — Worcester  High  School :  P.  Pot- 
ter, T.  D.  Sullivan,  L.  Mills,  A.  M.  Butler,  4m.  :iS.  ; 
Dwight  S.,  2,  by  50  feet. 

50-yard  hurdle  race — Final  heat,  P.  Potter,  W.  H.  S., 
7  2-5S. 

i-mile  walk — H.  W.  Ladd,  Melrose  S.,  7m.  43  2-ss.  - 


OUTING  FOR  MAY. 


Running  high  jump — S.  S.  Jones,  Bridgeport  H.  S., 
and  G.  P.  Serviss,  Brooklyn  Latin  S.,  tied  at  5ft.  g-Kin., 
and  Jones  won  the  toss. 

Pole  vault— F.  R.  Sturtevant,  Hyde  Park  H.  S.,  loft. 
3in. 

Putting  i2-lb  shot— B.  T.  Kinney,  St.  Paul's  S.,  43ft. 
4j^in. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    GYMNASTICS. 

March  27th,  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  New 
York  University,  University  Heights,  New  York 
cit}',  Lehigh  University  and  New  York  Univer- 
sity contested  a  gymnastic  match,  the  home 
team  winning  by  a  score  of  38  points  against 
34  points. 

Running  high  jump— A.  A.  Foreman,  New  York 
University,  and  R.  Campbell,  N.  Y.  U.,  tied  for  first 
place,  at  5ft.  sin. 

Fence  vault— W.  A.  Megraw,  Lehigh  U.,  6ft.  jin. 

Rope  climbing — O.  Sanchez,  L.  U.,  6s. 

Tumbling— M.  H.  Putnam.  L.  U..  i. 

Side  horse-F.  J.  Belcher,  N.  Y.  U.,  i. 

Club  swinging— J.  T.  Ladue,  N.  Y.  U.,  i. 

Horizontal  bar — J.  J.  Reamer.  L.  U.,  i. 

Parallel  bars— C.  F.  Foster.  N.  Y.  U.,  i. 

Director  F.  H.  Carm  performed  with  illuminated 
Indian  clubs,  and  twenty  members  of  the  New  York 
University  gave  an  exhibition  of  pyramid  building. 

OXFORD    WINS    ON     LAND    AS    WELL    AS    ON    WATER. 

The  thirty  -  fourth  annual  inter-university 
games  were  held  April  2d,  at  Queen's  Club 
Grounds,  West  Kensington,  London,  Eng. , 
Oxford  winning  by  a  score  of  4  and  two  ties 
against  3  and  two  ties. 


The  weather  was  cold  and  cloudy,  and  the 
track  in  fair  condition,  despite  recent  heavy 
rains. 

The  path,  a  third  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  is  a 
trapezium  with  four  straight  sides  and  four 
corners,  one  of  which  is  easy  and  the  three 
others  rather  short. 

100-yard  run — C.  R.  Thomas,  Jesus  College,  Oxford 
University,  and  F.  L.  Carter,  Caius  C,  Cambridge  U., 
a  dead  heat  in  10  1-5S. 

Quarter-mile  run — G.  Jordan,  U.  C,  O.  U.,  49  4-5S,; 
W.  Fitzherbert,  Trinity  Hall,  C.  U.,  2,  by  8  yards. 

i-mile  run — H.  F.  Howard,  T.  H.,  C.  tJ.,  4m.  27  2-5S.  ; 
A.  L.  Danson,  Balliol  C,  O.  U.,  2,  by  12  yards. 

3-mile  run— J.  M.  Freemantle,  Hertford  C,  O.  U., 
14m.  47  1-5S.;  W.  V.  Wood.  Clare  C.,  C.  U.,  2.  by  60  yards. 

120-yard  hurdle  race— E.  D.  Garner,  Oriel  CO.  LT., 
16  3-53.;  W.  H.  Maundrell,  Corpus  C,  C.  U.,  2,  by  2  i  2 
yards. 

Running  high  juiup — E.  O.  Kirlew,  Christ  Church. 
O.  U.,  and  E.  H.  Cholmeley,  J.  C,  C.  U.,  tied  at  stt. 
7  5-8in. 

Running  long  jump — G.  C.  Vassal,  O.  C,  O.  U.,  22ft. 
7in.;  L.  R.  O.  Bevan,  T.  H.,  C.  U.,  21ft.  8  i-4in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot— J.  H.  Bulloch,  Trinity  C,  C.  U., 
37ft.  6  i-2in.;  A.  O.  Dowson,  New  C,  O.  U.,  36ft.  i  i-2in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer— J.  A.  Halliday,  T.  C,  C.  U., 
97ft.  gin.;  P.  P.  Crossley,  T.  C,  O.  U.,  95ft.  10  i-2in. 

Cambridge  has  won  the  majority  of  firsts  in 
nineteen  years,  Oxford  in  fourteen  years  ;  and 
in  1864  when  there  were  but  eight  events,  the 
result  was  a  tie  in  firsts,  although  Cambridge 
won  by  scoring  7  seconds  against  i  for  Oxford. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


BASEBALL. 


IN   THE   EASTERN    COLLEGES. 


A 


BRIEF 
summary  of 
the    college 
season  of 
1896     may 
not   be  unwelcop:e 
at   this   time  when 
we  are  just  begin- 
ning the  new  sea- 
son of  1897. 

The  games  of  last 
5'ear  did  not  enable 
us  to  determine  ex- 
actly what  was  the 
best  college  team 
of  the  year,  since 
Princeton  did  not 
play  Pennsyl  ,'aria, 
and  Yale  played 
neither  Pennsyl- 
vania nor  Harvard. 
e\  But  on  the  games 
played,  Princeton 
had  the  best  record,  defeating  both  Harvard 
and  Yale  and  not  losing  a  series.  Harvard 
started  off  poorly  but  finished  very  strongly, 
a  close  second  to  Princeton  ;  while  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Yale,  Avith  practically  new  teams, 
lost  a  majority  of  their  important  games. 
Pennsylvania,  however,  deserves  special  credit 
for  a  good  fight,  after  losing  almost  a  whole 
team  of  experienced  players  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  by  a  faculty  regulation 
against   "summer    hotel"   players.      Few   in- 


stitutions would  have  handicapped  themselves 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  amateur  sport,  and 
fewer  still  would  have  shown  such -good  courage 
under  such  a  disadvantage.  Brown,  as  usual, 
had  a  team  which  was  very  close  to  the  top, 
and  some  consider  it  the  best  team  of  the  year, 
but  unf ortunateh^  a  few  of  the  men  on  her  team 
could  hardly  pass  muster  as  amateurs.  In  the 
New  England  Associations,  Williams  won  the 
championship  after  a  close  contest  with  Am- 
herst. 

The  present  season  should  be  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  season  of  1896.  All  the  teams 
should  be  stronger  than  they  were  last  year, 
and  we  are  to  have  ^  Harvard- Yale  series  once 
more  to  close  the  p  aying  of  the  year,  something 
we  missed  very  m   ch  last  season. 

Princeton's  tean  is  the  first  in  the  field,  and 
is  practicalh'  the  same  as  last  year.  Ward  and 
Gunter  have  left  vacant  the  positions  of  short- 
stop and  third  base,  and  Princeton  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly fortunate  if  she  succeeds  in  filling 
their  places.  The  team  has  a  lot  of  seasoned 
material  in  the  pitcher's  box,  in  Wilson,  Easton, 
Altman  and  Payne,  and  an  excellent  new  man 
in  Hildebrand,  of  Andover,  who  is  large  and 
strong,  and  has  fine  speed  and  fair  curves. 
Kafer,  of  last  year's  Lawrenceville  team,  is  a 
fine  back-stop  and  a  very  strong  thrower,  and 
should  make  the  best  catcher  Princeton  has  had 
for  some  3^ears.  Kelly  will  play  first  again,  and 
Sankey,  Butler,  Hildebrand  and  Barrett,  the 
last  three  new  men,  are  counted  on  to  com- 
plete the  infield.  Just  what  sort  of  an  infield 
Princeton  will  have  cannot  yet  be  determined, 
but  the  new  men  have  shown  up  strongly  in  the 
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practice.  The  outfield,  with  Bradley,  Altman 
and  Easton  or  Wilson  will  be  very  strong-,  es- 
pecially in  hitting.  The  team  should  be  con- 
siderably better  than  the  team  of  i8g6. 

Harvard's  nine  should  also  be  stronger  than 
last  year.  Captain  Dean  will  again  have  charge 
and  has  at  his  disposal  all  of  last  year's  team 
with  the  exception  of  Clarkson  in  center-field. 
Paine,  Haughton,  and  Fitz,  a  left-hander,  will 
give  plenty  of  good  pitching  material,  while 
Scannell  has  Davis,  of  last  year's  freshman 
team,  to  help  do  the  catching.  Haughton  at 
first,  Dean  at  second,  and  Stephenson  at  third, 
.seem  fixtures,  but  Chandler  at  short  is  being 
very  hard  pushed  by  Hayes  and  a  new  man, 
Laughlin,  who  fields  very  strongly  but  is  a  trifle 
weak  at  the  bat.  The  infield  should  play  a 
good  team  game,  and  the  men  are  all  good  in- 
dividual players,  Haughton  being  the  best  of 
the  lot.  Rand  and  Burgess,  with  Lynch,  of  the 
'99  freshman  team,  make  up  the  outfield.  The 
first  two  are  very  fast  fielders,  Avhile  Lynch  is 
not  particularly  fast  but  plays  very  carefully 
and  is  a  strong  hitter.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
Harvard  nine  is  very  strong  at  all  points  and 
should  stand  a  good  chance  of  winning  first 
place  from  Princeton.  The  series  between 
these  two  teams  should  be  the  best  of  the  year. 

Yale  does  not  promise  so  well  as  do  Prince- 
ton and  Harvard,  both  because  Yale  has  at 
least  one  weak  spot  and  also  because  her  men 
lack  experience.  Nevertheless,  the  Yale  team 
is  by  no  means  to  be  counted  out  of  the  race, 
and  will  doubtless  be  up  to  the  Yale  standard 
at  the  close  of  the  season.  Greenwaj^,  who  did 
so  well  in  the  box  last  year,  is  again  in  college 
and  is  expected  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  pitching. 
Fearey  is  also  a  good  man,  and  with  a  little  ex- 
perience will  prove  a  fair  substitute.  Wallace 
and  F.  Hecker  are  left-handed  pitchers  who 
have  both  done  good  work  in  minor  games. 
Behind  the  bat  there  is  no  first-class  man.  De 
Forest  is  the  best,  but  he  is  not  a  particularly 
good  back-stop  and  his  throwing  is  not  good. 
This  place  may  be  filled  by  Murphy,  who  does 
not  seem  inclined  to  play  ball  this  year.  Unless 
he  does  come  out,  Yale  bids  fair  to  be  weak  be- 
hind the  bat.  Sutton  at  first  and  Hamlin  at 
second  are  playing  well.  Fincke  at  third  is  a 
brilliant  but  erratic  fielder,  and  is  weak  at  the 
bat.  Reed  and  Camp  are  candidates  for  short- 
stop and  field  well,  but  are  not  strong  at  the  bat. 
The  outfield,  with  Keator,  Greenway,  Atkins 
and  Wear,  should  give  satisfaction  at  all 
points.  Yale's  team,  as  a  whole,  lacks  a  good 
catcher,  and  the  infield  needs  plenty  of  hard 
work  to  make  it  satisfactory. 

Pensylvania's  team  has  plaj^ed  several  games 
and  shows  itself  considerably  stronger  than  last 
year.  The  team  is  fairly  strong  all  round  ex- 
cept in  the  box,  where  Pennsylvania  has  no 
really  good  man.  Outside  of  this  position  the 
team  compares  very  favorably  with  the  teams 
of  the  other  three  large  universities. 

Pennsylvania's  schedule  indicates  that  her 
troubles  with  Yale  and  Princeton  are  not  yet 
ended.  However,  a  better  feeling  seems  to  be 
growing  up  between  Pennsylvania  and  Yale, 
and  we  may  hope  for  games  another  year. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  and  high  hopes  for 
the  future  of  all  collegiate  sport,  that  Outing 
recognizes  this  year  the  total  absence  of  the 
diplomacy   of   former   years,   in   the  arrange- 


ments so  satisfactorily  concluded  between  the 
so-called  "  big  four." 

Brown's  team  is  composed  of  seven  of  the 
men  who  did  such  good  work  last  year,  the  po- 
sitions to  be  filled  by  new  men  being  catcher 
and  right  field.  The  nine  has  three  good  pitch- 
ers, perhaps  the  best  college  infield,  and  a  good 
outfield.  If  a  strong  catcher  is  found  among 
the  candidates.  Brown's  team  will  be  a  danger- 
ous rival  to  Harvard  and  Princeton. 

The  New  England  Association  teams,  Dart- 
mouth, Williams  and  Amherst,  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  show  their  strength. 
Dartmouth  and  Amherst  have  practically  the 
same  teams  as  last  year,  but  Williams  has  lost 
quite  heavily,  and  will  miss  her  crack  pitcher, 
Lewis,  very  much.  As  Lewis'  superior  work 
in  the  box  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  Will- 
iams' undoubted  supremacy  in  this  association 
for  the  past  five  years,  we  may  expect  a  closer 
and  more  interesting  contest  than  usual  this 
year. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  Cornell's  team  has 
not  done  sufficient  work  to  enable  anyone  to 
give  an  accurate  account  of  its  prospects,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  teams  of  several  other 
institutions  our  readers  might  expect  us  to  no- 
tice. 

The  University  of  Vermont  has  just  com- 
pleted a  very  successful  Southern  trip,  win- 
ning about  half  its  games.  This  team  is  not  so 
strong  as  the  university  used  to  put  out  in  for- 
mer years,  but  is  still  very  creditable  for  so 
small  a  body  of  students. 

Exeter  and  Andover  are  to  meet  in  baseball 
this  year,  and  both  have  excellent  material  to 
work  with.  Andover  has  already  shown  its 
team  to  be  fully  up  to  the  Andover  standard. 

Joseph  Wiggin. 

in  the  middle  west. 

Most  of  the  baseball  teams  of  the  Middle 
West  will  begin  the  season  of  '97  with  very  few 
old  men,  and  the  contest  for  leadership  be- 
tween a  number  of  the  larger  institutions 
should  be  close  and  inter^esting.  The  univer- 
sities which  rank  highest  in  football,  as  a  rule, 
make  up  the  first  division  baseball  teams. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Chicago,  Northwestern 
and  Illinois,  are  all  prettv  nearly  in  the  same 
class,  with  Chicago  and  Michigan  considerably 
ahead  of  the  others  last  season.  Among  the 
smaller  colleges,  Beloit  has  led  for  a  couple  of 
years,  but  is  open  to  criticism  for  playing  its 
coach,  and  refusing  to  meet  any  good  teams  oi¥ 
its  own  grounds.  The  Indiana  colleges,  and 
Oberlin,  in  Ohio,  also  put  up  a  good  game  but 
are  not  quite  up  to  the  larger  Middle  West 
universities.  The  nines  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
the  other  State  universities  of  the  Western 
Football  League  are  little  seen  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  only  occasionally  teams  like  Grin- 
nell  or  D.  N.  I.  taking  a  trip  through  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  it  looked  as 
though  Chicago  would  easily  lead  again  this 
year.  But  with  the  adoption  of  the  rules  for- 
mulated at  the  college  conference  last  Decem- 
ber, Nichols,  the  best  batter  in  any  Western 
college  last  year,  and  Chicago's  best  pitcher, 
and  Jones,  the  catcher,  very  nearly  as  good  a 
batter,  were  both  disqualified,  Nichols  having 
played  four  years  without  having  secured  his 
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degree,  and  Jones  having  exceeded  the  maxi- 
mum in  any  case.  Winston  has  graduated, 
and  as  Adkinson  has  announced  that  he  will 
not  play  this  spring,  Stagg  has  the  problem 
of  finding  a  catcher,  a  second  baseman,  short 
stop,  third  baseman,  and  a  couple  of  good, 
hard-hitting  outfielders.  The  only  old  men 
now  available  are  Captain  Henry  Clarke, 
pitcher  ;  Brown,  pitcher  ;  Abells,  first  base,  and 
Hirshberger,  center  field.  These  men  make  an 
excellent  nucleus  about  which  to  form  a  team, 
and  with  Stagg's  ability  for  developing  base- 
ball material,  Chicago  stands  a  good  chance, 
though  by  no  means  a  certainty,  of  landing  in 
the  coveted  first  prize  again.  Already,  in  their 
first  game,  Chicago  beat  the  Edgars,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Chicago  semi-professional  teams,  4 
to  I,  in  a  good  game,  Captain  Clarke  holding 
his  opponents  down  to  three  hits,  striking  out 
ten  men  and  making  three  of  his  own  team's 
eight  safe  hits,  two  of  them  being  two-baggers. 
The  make-up  of  the  Chicago  team  was  :  Gard- 
ner, 3b.  ;  Clarke,  p.  ;  Abells,  ib.  ;  Sawyer,  r.  f . ; 
Hirshberger,  c.  f, ;  Brown,  1.  f.;  Merofield,  s.  s. ; 
Leighton,  c,  and  Vernon,  2b. 

At  Michigan,  all  of  the  old  men  who  played 
so  many  seasons  on  the  U.  of  M.'s  teams  are 
gone  or  ineligible,  and  of  the  '96  nine,  only 
Miller,  the  change  pitcher,  is  now  in  college 
and  qualified  to  play.  But  the  new  policy  of 
clean  amateur  teams,  which  has  been  instituted 
at  Michigan,  will  very  soon  result  in  bringing 
out  good  men  and  will  surely  show  good  re- 
sults. One  of  the  parts  of  the  plan  is  graduate 
coaches,  and  Watkins,  the  left-hand  pitcher  of 
the  'q5  and  '96  teams,  has  been  selected  to 
handle  the  baseball  candidates.  He  will  have 
the  assistance  of  a  number  of  old  men  still 
in  the  university,  but  disqualified  by  hav- 
ing played  profession alty — notably,  "  Eddie" 
Shields,  Kinmons,  and  Ward,  of  Princeton. 
The  men  are  all  new,  and  little  can  be  said  of 
them  until  some  games  have  been  played.  The 
best  of  them  are  Miller,  Scott,  Sheehan,  and 
Keith  for  the  box;  Wehrle,  Wheeler,  and  Drum- 
heller,  catch  ;  Condon,  first ;  Cooley  and  Butler, 
second  ;  Wolfe  and  fiannon,  short ;  and  Sulli- 
van and  Bishop,  third.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  candidates  for  the  outfield — Han- 
nan,  Jones,  Dean,  and  Russell  probably  being 
the  best  just  now  ;  though,  later,  batting  will 
be  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  make-up 
of  the  outfield.  With  the  unusual  interest 
which  Michigan  always  takes  in  baseball,  and 
the  way  in  which  the  new  men  are  being  hand- 
led, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  team 
will  be   a    strong    one,    notwithstanding    the 


fact  that  only  one  man  has  played  on  a  U.  of 
M.  team  before. 

Wisconsin  starts  out  with  but  two  men  who 
played  regularly  on  the  '96  team,  which  was 
the  poorest  team  she  had  been  represented  by 
in  several  years.  These  men,  Hayden,  cap- 
tain and  pitcher,  and  Grigg,  short-stop,  now 
playing  second,  were  among  the  best  on  the 
team,  and  with  them  and  Perkins,  Libbey  and 
Dorschel,  each  of  whom  played  in  several 
games,  in  the  outfield  and  on  third,  Phil  King 
will  endeavor  to  turn  out  a  winning  team. 
That  he  will  succeed  as  well  as  he  did  with 
the  Wisconsin  eleven  last  fall  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able, but  he  will  make  the  most  of  the  material 
at  hand,  and  should  bring  the  Wisconsin  nine 
up  to  a  plane  somewhere  near  that  of  her 
other  athletics.  Besides  Hayden  for  the  box, 
Bandeline,  a  left-hander,  is  about  the  best  of 
the  new  men,  and  the  best  candidates  for  the 
other  places  are  Siefert,  Johnson  and  Libbey, 
first ;  Clark,  Gernon  and  Mills,  short  ;  Brewer 
and  Collip.  third  ;  Manson,  outfield  ;  and  Perry, 
catch.  These  men  will  probably  be  shifted 
around  somewhat,  and  may  not  all  figure  on 
the  team  later,  but  in  any  case,  despite  the  very 
ordinary  character  of  the  material,  Wisconsin 
with  good  coaching  and  steady  training  should 
be  much  better  than  last  year. 

Northwestern  will  also  be  better  than  last 
year,  for  similar  reasons,  and  v/ith  the  aid  of 
two  such  pitchers  as  Sickles  and  Murphy, 
should  be  dangerous  rivals  for  any  of  the 
Western  colleges.  The  protests  against  play- 
ing these  two  men  will  be  long  and  loud,  how- 
ever. 

The  situation  in  Western  college  baseball  is 
one  that  is  still  far  from  being  all  that  is  desir- 
able, because  nearly  all  of  the  colleges  have 
men  on  their  teams  who  play  on  nines  of 
doubtful  status  in  the  summer. 

Of  the  other  teams,  Illinois  opens  the  season 
with  quite  a  number  of  the  old  men  back,  and, 
with  Huff  to  coach  them  again,  they  promise 
to  put  up  a  game  right  up  to  the  leaders.  Al- 
ready they  have  played  several  games,  and 
though  not  yet  victorious  in  any  of  them,  they 
have  shown  good  hitting  qualities,  and  the 
promise  of  a  fast  fielding  team. 

Oberlin,  Indiana,  University,  Lake  Forest, 
De  Pauw,  and  some  more  of  the  minor  col- 
leges will  be  heard  from  through  the  season 
in  many  good  games,  but  their  general  aver- 
age does  not,  as  a  rule,  warrant  any  of  them  in 
claiming  precedence  over  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  teams. 

Geo.  F.  Downer. 


ANSWERS   TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Athlete. — No  athletic  experts  keep  track  of 
any  such  subdivision  of  records.  In  this  case 
distinctions  would  be  peculiarly  worthless  be- 
cause there  is  no  difference  in  speed  and  ease 
between  cinder  paths  and  clay  paths,  and  some 
of  our  most  frequently  used  paths  have  been, 
at  different  times,  surfaced  with  brickdust, 
cinders,  clay,  and  all  sorts  of  combinations  of 
these. three  materials. 

Nemo,  Lancaster,  N.  Y.  —  Competing  in 
unsanctioned  games  does  not  make  a  man  a 
professional,   but  merely   suspends   him  from 


competing  in  games  given  under  the  rules  of 
the  organization  whose  sanctioning  laws  he 
has  violated.  Competing  against  a  professional, 
no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  prize,  makes 
the  olf ender  a  professional. 

C.  R.,  Kansas  City. — In  February  and  March, 
1895,  and  the  same  months  in  1896  we  pub- 
lished description  and  diagram  for  building 
model  yachts.  Mr.  George  F.  Poggote  is  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Model  Yacht  Club,  20 
Thomas  street.  New  York  city.  Write  to  him 
for  entry  forms. 
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The  ^beelman^e  faery  Queen* 

X  AM  the  spirit  of  the  age^  For  you  Fve  spun  the  faery  charm^ 

The  fin- de-cycle  sprite.  That  all  may  ride  and  see 

Missioned  to  right  the  wrongs  the  sage  The  flowery  mead,  the  verdant  farm, 

Has  worked — the  mole-eyed  wight.  And  all  may  equal  be* 

He  prisoners  made  you  'neath  the  smoke  The  spide/s  web  Fve  rigid  made. 

Of  poison-laden  air.  And  froze  his  film  to  steel ; 

I  free  you  from  his  noisome  yoke,  My  spell  on  science  I  have  laid 

Your  ransom  I  declare!  For  all  the  commonweal. 


Hear  me!  ye  bond-slaves  of  the  towns. 

Congested  by  his  will! 
I  bid  you  forth  unto  the  downs. 

The  mountains  and  the  rill* 


My  wand  I  wave,  and  as  of  old 

My  power  is  manifest; 
The  boon  I  bring  is  more  than  gold. 

Wheel  on  my  children,  blest! 

C*  Turner. 
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A   POSER. — WHEN   IN    DOUBT,    READ   THE   NOTICE. 


WHEELING  1^3  THE  ^KAOO^S  LAiNOc 
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Hy  T.  PS? 

HE  grenial  nat- 
ure of  the  cli- 
m  a  t  e  renders 
C3'-cling  possi- 
ble, and  enjoy- 
able, throughout 
the  year,  in  the 
Mikado's  Empire, 
and  whatsoever 
be  the  month  in 
which  the  wheel- 
man reach  Japan, 
he  is  certain  to 
find  it  in  one  of 
its  pleasant 
"moods;"  and 
there  is  scarcely 
a  prominent 
highway  in  the 
land  but  offers 
a  n  evershif ting- 
view  of  mountain 
and  sea — and  of- 
tentimes of  both. 


These,  combined  with  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  people  and  the  always 
quaint  and  interesting  features  of  the 
landscape,  will  make  a  cycling  jaunt 
through  the  island  replete  with  pleas- 
ures not  always  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

While  relatively  limited  in  its  area, 
Japan  possesses  a  surprisingly  varied 
range  of  scenery,  and  the  touring  cyclist, 
with  the  necessary  time  at  his  disposal  to 
wheel  down  the  chain  of  provinces  which 
separate  Aomori  from  Nagasaki,  will  con- 
tinually find  himself  in  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-ground of  some  particular  fancy. 

The  wheelman  fond  of  fishing  will 
find  in  North  Japan  proper,  and  on 
Yezo  Island — separated  from  the  main 
island  by  the  Straits  of  Tsugaru — 
splendid  salmon  runs  and  streams  alive 
with  trout,  while  game-haunted  wood- 
land stretches,  abounding  in  bear,  deer 
and  wild  boars,  lead  away  for  leagues 
among  the  hills  and  vales  that  lie  along 
and  intersect  the  mountain  range. 


WHEELING   IN   THE  AHKADO'S  LAND. 
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The  gun  will  be  kept  busy,  too,  and 
green  pheasant,  quail,  woodcock,  snipe, 
hares  and  an  occasional  golden  pheasant 
are  the  rewards  of  energy  displayed 
among  the  foothills  sloping  inward  from 
the  sea.  Ducks  are  as  "  thick  as  au- 
tumn leaves  in  Valombrosa,"  and  cop- 
per pheasant  add  color  to  the  lining  of 
a  gaine  bag  and  toothsome  morsels  to 
the  "  chow  "  served  at  the  wayside  tea- 
houses, to  the  accompaniment  of  chop- 
sticks, dancing  geisha,  sake  and  tin- 
kling samisen. 

Splendid  mountain  scenery,  drowsy 
villages  untouched  by  the  white  hand 
of  progress,  and  passable  cycling  roads 
characterize  the  northern  portion  of  the 
main  island,  and  superb  stretches  of 
sky-blue  sea  with  on-rushing  walls  of 
thunderous  surf  add  harmony  to  the 
whole  and  make  memorable  a  cycling 
trip  in  this  part  of  the  land. 

In  Central  Japan  the  country  breaks 
up  into  a  jumbled  series  of  mountain 
passes,  lake-flecked  valleys  and  level 
plains,  through  which  wind  two  imperial 
highways,  innumerable  lanes  and  by- 
ways and  some  splendid  waterfalls. 

The   finest   of   these — and  the    most 


famous  in  Japan — are  the  rapids  of  the 
"Tenryu-gawa,"  which  form  a  precip- 
itous Imk  between  the  two  chief  high- 
ways of  the  district,  the  Nakasendo  and 
the  Tokaido. 

Should  the  cyclist  so  desire  he  may 
ride  a  hundred  miles  on  the  Nakasendo 
down  the  center  of  the  island,  shoot  a 
wondrous  series  of  rapids  ninety  miles 
in  length,  and  in  a  few  hours  emerge  on 
the  splendid  Tokaido,  which  skirts  the 
coast  for  375  miles,  and  connects  the 
present  capital  of  Tokio  with  the  dis- 
tant treaty  port  of  Hiogo,  above  the 
head  of  the  Inland  Sea. 

The  famous  lacquered  bridge  and  tem- 
ples of  Nikko,  the  sacred  shrines  of 
Ise  ;  Fuji,  with  its  matchless  repertoire 
of  changing  views  ;  Tokio,  Yokohama 
and  innumerable  lesser  towns  are  feat- 
ures of  this  trip  ;  while  Western  Japan, 
with  its  Inland  Sea — a  blending  of  the 
superb  fjords  of  New  Zealand  and  Nor- 
way, with  the  mountain  scenery  of  the 
Rockies — its  volcanic  plains,  too  hot  in 
places  to  ride  upon  with  a  rubber  tire, 
and  Kioto,  the  very  heart  of  old  Japan^ 
coupled  with  the  fairy  parks  and  gor- 
geous  temples    of  Nara,  bewilder   the 
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cyclist  with  their  manifold  charms, 
and  but  add  a  fitting  crown  to  the 
picturesque  towns,  placid  lakes,  rivers, 
mountains  and  sea  that  trail  like  a 
string  of  pearls  from  one  end  of  this 
fairy  land  to  the  other. 

The  charm  of  the  Japanese  landscape 
shifts  but  never  fades,  and  every  fleeting 
season  brings  its  fugitive  delights  dear 
to  the  remembrance  of  every  lover  of 
Dai  Nippon. 

In  the  "  dead  of  winter,"  when  for  one 
glorious  hour  a  spotless  mantle  of  dainty 
snow  -  flakes  rests  lovingly  upon  the 
bursting  buds  of  flowering  plum  and 
flaming  japonica,  transforming  the  slen- 
der cane  into  glittering  rapiers  and 
glowing  like  fairy  diamonds  among  the 
green  young  blades  of  growing  rice  ;  or 
in  the  August  ''  dog-days,"  when  shift- 
ing waves  of  shimmering  heat  dance 
fantastically  above  the  placid  bosom  of 
the  blue  Pacific,  and  Oshima,  with  its 
smoking  crater  resembles  some  ideal 
land  trrned  topsy-turvy  in  the  hazy 
mirage  of  the  sky,  there  breathes  a  some- 
thing inexpressibly  rare  and  soothing 
in  the  charmed  life  of  the  island.  If 
on  one  of  these  latter  days  one  can  leave 
the  bustling  seaports,  with  their  world 
of  foreign  ships  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
bays,  and,  wheeling  inland,  lose  oneself 
among  the  shady  lanes  and  byways, 
which,  like  star-beams  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  intersect  the   land  from  sea  to 


sea,  there  will  come  an  hour  which  will 
recall  Byron's  "  Golden  Day  in  an  Age 
of  Iron,"  and  which  will  linger  in  the 
mind  when  many  another  has  faded 
from  it. 

Riding  along  sequestered  lanes  bor- 
dered by  stately  pines,  through  which 
sunlight  sifts  in  softened  shade,  you  go 
to  the  foot  of  some  whimpering  brook 
or  plunging  waterfall  where,  charmed 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  you  quit 
your  wheel,  poise  it  against  some  friend- 
ly tree,  fling  yourself  upon  the  yielding 
turf,  and  in  an  ecstasy  of  repose,  cross 
your  knees,  and  dig  heel  into  the  spongy 
sod ;  and  with  your  clasped  hands  for  a 
pillow,  your  visor  for  a  shade,  a  blade 
of  tender  grass  between  your  lips,  you 
dreamily  watch  the  curves  the  waving 
branches  trace  against  the  sky,  attend 
the  mellow  echo  of  a  distant  laverock's 
note,  or  hear  the  dainty  chimes  of  jin- 
gling bells  on  passing  pilgrims'  staffs. 

The  cloud-flecks  sail  across  an  azure 
sky.  The  deep,  resonant  monotone  of 
buzzing  insects — the  song  of  summer — 
fills  the  air.  The  hoarse,  bass  notes  of 
flying  rooks  blend  musically  with  the 
piping  skirl  of  circling  kites.  Ring- 
doves coo  plaintively  among  the  whis- 
pering trees;  parrakeets,  with  tails  like 
birds  of  paradise,  flash  green  streaks 
across  the  open  glades.  Tame  deer 
from  a  Buddhist  temple,  hidden  in  a 
distant  grove,  fearlessly  nose  about  for 
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edible  bits  in  bonbon  form.  A  myriad 
of  bird-songs,  riding  with  the  dust  on 
golden  shafts  of  sunlight,  fill  the  air 
with  fitful  melody. 

When  you  desert  the  quiet  of  the 
shady  lanes  for  a  rapid  spin  across  an 
intervening  valley,  or  out  upon  the  open 
plains,  splendid  visions  present  them- 
selves to  view.  Rising  grandly  into 
the  sky,  and  reflecting  its  avistere  beauty 
in  a  neighboring  lake,  towers  the  fair 
cone  of  Fuji — Japan's  most  cherished 
mountain,  the  cone  of  which,  after  the 
mighty  giant  rises  29,000  feet  straight 
from  the  plains  of  Kashmir  to  dominate 
the  whole  Himalayan  range,  is  the  most 
beautiful  in  existence. 

There  is  a  charm  about  Fuji-no-yama 
which  none  can  resist.  To  the  Japan- 
ese it  is  more  than  sacred.  Whosoever 
has  seen  a  Japanese'  cloisonne  vase 
with  an  undertone  of  pearly  gray,  the 
ghostly  cone  of  Fuji — merely  a  lighten- 
ing of  shade — standing  spectrally  from 
it,  while  a  string  of  shadowy  storks 
wing  their  stately  flight  across  ;  or,  bet- 
ter still,  whoever  has  seen  the  real  Fuji 
with  all  its  wondrous  grace  of  lights 
and  shades,  has  seen  the  hoary  fount 
of  Eastern  art ;  the  very  fountainhead 
whence  is  drawn  that  fantasy  of 
shapes  so  artfully  preserved  in  forms 
familiar  to  us  all. 

From  the  mountain  tops  surrounding 
Myanoshita,  or  at  Gotemba,  on  the  To- 
kaido,  which  crosses  the  plain  below, 
the  finest  views  of  Fuji  are  obtaina- 
ble.    From  the  latter  spot  a  level  plain 


stretches  away  to  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ain, which  then  rises  in  one  grand  un- 
broken shaft  straight  into  the  sky,  offer- 
ing an  unobstructed  and  unparalleled 
view  from  base  to  cone.  ■ 

Gotemba  is  a  favorite  pilgrimage  for 
Yokohama  wheelmen.  It  is  an  easy  run 
of  fifty-three  English  miles,  and  skirt- 
ing the  shore  on  the  homeward  spin  are 
the  great  bronze  Diabutsu  at  Kama- 
kura  and  the  fairy  caves  of  Enoshima. 

Once  within  the  open,  and  you  wheel 
for  leagues  along  an  undulating  road 
flanked  by  alternating  fields  of  rice 
and  tea.  Chattering  groups  of  boys 
and  maidens,  picturesque  bits  of  color 
against  the  vivid  green,  snip  the  young 
tea-leaves  from  a  myriad  of  plants  which 
resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  scattered 
forest  of  stunted  box,  ready  to  be  trans- 
planted into  hedgerows. 

For  miles  and  miles,  recalling  the 
olive  groves  of  Tuscan  hills  and  those 
of  Southern  Spain,  tea-plants  dot  the 
landscape.  The  hillsides  are  terraced 
with  them,  and  oftentimes  they  encroach 
upon  the  road  to  such  an  extent  that 
your  clicking  chain  resembles  an  endless 
green  garland  of  tiny  leaves  wrenched 
from  the  swaying  stems. 

As  the  cinnamon  bark  only  releases 
its  pleasant  odor  when  crushed  or  torn 
from  the  branch,  so  does  the  tea  require 
the  encouragement  of  boiling  water  to 
liberate  its  dainty  flavor  ;  and  unless  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  leaf  one  might  ride  for  months 
through  an  endless  tea-plantation  and 
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remain  oblivious  to  the  cheer  lying  dor- 
mant in  the  hardy  plants  which  flourish 
in  Japan  like  mesquite  on  a  Mexican 
vega. 

Fantastic  wooden  bridges,  cunningly 
held  together  by  means  of  thongs  and 
pegs,  span  streams  and  sandy  river- 
beds. Here  a  cozy  tea-house,  perched 
at  the  base  of  a  tinkling  waterfall  and 
the  home  of  dancing  geisha,  invites  the 
wearied  cyclist  to  refreshment  and  re- 
pose. At  times  a  fine  bronze  torii  points 
the  way  to  a  hidden  Shinto  shrine,  and 
forms  a  noble  gate  to  a  tiny  village 
sleeping 
amidst  a  scat- 
tered group  of 
stately  pines. 

More  strik- 
ing figures  of 
the  Japanese 
landscape  d  o 
not  exist  than 
these  graceful 
and  ever  -  re  - 
curring  torii 
forms.  On  the 
broad  Toka- 
ido,  along  the 
busy  city 
streets,  deep 
in  the  heart  of 
the  silent 
woods,  or 
standing  s  e  - 
renely  beside 
the  distant 
shore  of  some 
solitary  lake, 
like  voiceless 
muezzins,  they 
conjure  the 
passing  pil- 
grim and  call 
the  devotees 
to  prayer. 

Sometimes 
these  highly  interesting  figures  are 
wrought  of  massive  bronze  and  bear 
the  heraldic  crest  of  the  Daimio  or 
Shogun,  by  whom  or  in  whose  mem- 
ory erected  ;  at  others,  made  of  wood 
or  stone,  covered  with  lichens  and 
hoary  with  the  weight  of  a  thousand 
years ;  now  lacquered  in  brilliant  car- 
mine and  visible  for  miles  against  the 
surrounding  green,  they  ever  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  little  Shinto  shrine 
somewhere  near,  nursing  its  solitary 
idol  and  alive  with  the  fluttering  paper 
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prayers  which  cling  in  myriads  to  its 
friendly  sides.  None  but  wandering 
deer  disturb  the  humble  offerings  of 
well-cooked  rice  and  dainty  cakes,  and 
pilgrim  priests  collect  the  copper  cash 
and  rings  which  lie  untouched  around 
them. 

Obeying  the  wondrous  vagaries  of  the 
Japanese  mind,  the  road  at  times  stops 
short,  ceases  to  be  a  road,  and  then 
comes  a  turning,  twisting  spin  for  miles 
among  the  rice-fields  ;  not  by  any  means 
poor  for  wheeling,  for  along  the  raised 
embankments  which  separate  the  little 

squares  ar- 
ranged for  ar- 
tificial irriga- 
tion, the  con- 
stant trotting 
of  bare  or  san- 
daled feet  has 
worn  the  paths 
a3  brown  and 
smooth  as  an 
imperial  road- 
way, and  over 
these,  occasion- 
ally testing  the 
strength  of  the 
fairy  bamboo 
bridges  which 
connect  the  ad- 
j  oining  pad- 
dies, you  deftly 
pick  your  way. 
Were  it  not 
for  the  narrow 
character  of 
these  footpaths 
they  were  even 
better  than  the 
regular  high- 
ways, for  here 
not  a  pebble 
that  could 
bruise  the  sole 
of  a  naked  foot 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  evidence  ;  while 
elsewhere,  and  particularly  along  the 
roads  which  lead  from,  or  are  parallel 
to,  the  coast,  lie  pneumatic  enemies  of 
which  it  behooves  the  wheelman  to 
beware,  for  he  is  far  from  a  supply  or 
repair  shop. 

The  piece  de  resistance  of  a  Japan- 
ese menu  is  the  modest  and  retiring 
clam,  which  in  every  foot  of  suitable 
mud  along  the  island  coast  lives,  thrives 
and  has  its  being  in  a  toughness  in- 
describable.    The  average  native  is  as 
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inordinately  fond  of  this  dubious  mol- 
lusk  as  were  the  early  Pilgrim  Fathers; 
and  the  time  that  he  will  spend  and  the 
ingenuity  he  will  exhibit  in  trapping 
this  leathery  denizen  of  the  deep  are 
worthy  of  better  sport  and  a  more  sub- 
tle prey. 

Being  individually  a  model  citizen 
and  a  fanatical  devotee  of  the  quasi- 
divine  Mikado,  he  is  ever  willing  to  do 
the  state  a  friendly  turn  ;  and  evidently 
strong  in  the  belief  that  clam-shells 
help  to  make  good  roads,  he  so 
carefully  spreads  about  the  resi- 
due of  each  unhappy  clam  that 
falls  to  him,  that  were  not  his 
intentions  known  to  be  inno- 
cent the  results  would  appear 
nothing  short  of  diabolical.  Pro- 
foundly oblivious  to  the  pro- 
fanity, long  and  deep,  that  is 
daily  leveled  at  his  shaven  pate, 
he  tranquilly  continues  to  care- 
fully decorate  the  stretch  of 
roadway  bordering  his  home 
with  the  trophies  of  each  clam- 
my repast;  and  thus  it  is  that 
these  formidable  tire  -  cutters 
lie  along  the  coastal  roads  like 
dead  leaves  in  a  windrow  or 
soldiers  in  a  trench. 

A    greater    pest  than   clam- 
shells, however,  and  one  against 


which  the  cyclist  in  Japan 
must  exercise  eternal  vigi- 
lance, is  the  babies  —  the 
millions   of    fantastic  ba- 
bies which  forever  live  out 
of    doors.      They    swarm 
through    the     lanes     and 
streets   like    flies    in    the 
summer   air,  and  forever 
keep   the    wheelman's 
nerves  at  a  tension  while 
^^     riding  near  them.     Their 
a^     ability   for   tumbling   be- 
^^m     neath  the  wheels  of  bikes 
^H      and    'rickshas,    and,    like 
IH      chickens,  miraculously  es- 
^m      caping    at    the   ver}^   last 
moment,  is  something  as- 
tounding. 

The  good  nature  of  the 
Japanese  baby  is  limitless 
and  its  curiosity  millions 
—  particularly    for    bicy- 
cles.    Dismount  but  for  a 
moment  in  a  village  street 
and  as  if  by  magic  hun- 
dreds   of    smudgy  -  faced 
love-pledges  surround  you  ;  and  while 
wearying  you  with  a  deafening  chatter 
they  twirl  jonv  pedals,  pinch  your  tires, 
fall   into   paroxysms    of    merriment    at 
their  distorted  reflections  in  the  nickeled 
handle-bars,  and  scatter  like  frightened 
sheep  when  you  draw  your  air-pump, 
touch  your  valve-stem  or  make  a  move 
that  may  be   interpreted  as  inenacing 
by  these  suspicious  gamins  of  the  Orient. 
The  little  tots,  carried  pickaback  by 
their  elder  sisters,    possess    their   own 
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diminutive  share  of  curiosity  to  watch 
the  foreign  devil  and  his  strange 
machine,  and  they  struggle  frantically 
to  peer  above  the  sisterly  shoulder, 
clutching  hair,  throat  and  ears  in  their 
baby  efforts  to  climb  higher  and  obtain 
a  better  view.  A  suitable  coign  of  van- 
tage secured,  and  their  little  black  eyes 
bulge  out  like  the  nether  optic  of  a 
flounder,  with  astonishment  and  awe. 

They  are  such  irresistible  little  beings 
that  I  have  oftentimes  uselessly  put- 
tered about  my  wheel  in  a  village 
street  for  the  opportunity  of  watching 
them.  Although  deeply  anxious  to  grat- 
ify its  curiosity,  fear  in  a  Japanese 
baby's  mind  overrides  this  desire.  In- 
tently as  it  may  be  absorbed  in 
watching  you  patch  a  punctured  tire, 
instinct  keeps  the  infantile  e3^e  shifting 
from  one  to  the  other,  not  omitting  an 
occasional  searching  glance  of  inquiry 
into  the  eyes  of  the  elder  sister  for 
the  mute  assurance  that  things  are  as 
they  should  be. 

They  enjoy  the  proximity  immensely  ; 
but  stop  for  a  moment  to  gratify  your 
own    curiosity,    and   they   immediately 


slink  away  to  a  safer  distance,  ready  at 
the  slightest  hostile  move  to  dart  home- 
ward, their  wooden  geta  clattering  and 
slapping  their  soles  as  they  go,  while 
the  pickaback  tots  bob  up  and  down, 
their  tiny  bald  heads  wobbling  in  every 
direction,  their  nervous  hands  tightly 
buried  in  the  oily  folds  of  the  sisters' 
hair.  In  these  rapid  homeward  flights 
the  youngsters  receive  a  churning  that 
would  shake  the  fillings  from  a  giant's 
teeth  and  provoke  a  fortnight's  colic 
with  spinal  meningitis  in  an  Occidental 
baby. 

Japanese  5^oungsters  are  born  with  a 
fear  of  foreigners,  and  no  matter  how 
full  of  curiosity  a  baby's  face  may  be 
while  watching  you  and  your  wheel,  the 
moment  your  eye  fixes  its  own  the  lit- 
tle pudgy  face  contracts,  wrinkles  spring 
out  and  chase  each  other  over  its  limited 
area  ;  the  beady  eyes  glaze  over  with 
fear  and  tears,  two  fat  little  fists  beat 
a  terror  -  stricken  tattoo  between  the 
naked  shoulders  of  the  carrier,  and  a 
pair  of  lively  feet  kick  an  imperious 
summons  a  trifle  lower  down.  If  famil- 
iarity has  bred  contempt  in  the  elder 
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sister's  mind,  the  young  hopeful  liber- 
ates a  squeal  that  peremptorily  stops 
your  investigations,  and  in  self-defence 
you  wheel  away  to  pastures  new. 

It  is  not  in  the  village  streets  or  near 
the  treaty  ports  that  lies  the  charm  of 
wheeling  in  Japan.  It  is  down  the 
pleasant  lanes  and  byways  and  through 
the  stately  avenues  of  pine  and  maple, 
cryptomeria  and  cane,  that  peace  knocks 
gently  at  the  cyclist's  soul  and  joy  and 
rare  contentment  ride  with  him  side  by 
side.  For,  as  yet  the  greater  part  of 
the  interior  retains  the  characteristics 
that  have  first  attracted,  and  then  suc- 
cessively enslaved,  the  imagination  of 
the  poet,  the  painter,  the  scholar  from 
the  Occident.  Few  have  escaped  the 
glamour  of  old  Japan  who  have  once 
lived  within  its  influence.  Slowly  that 
subtle  enchantment  is  being  driven 
back  into  the  country,  by  the  spirit  of 


the  so-called  progress  of  the  natives 
under  the  pressing  infliience  of  new 
ideas  and  the  fascination  for  things 
modern.  A  zeal  that  may  be  evanes- 
cent, though  at  present  irresistible. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature,  however, 
much  less  Oriental  human  nature,  that 
the  modern  spirit  can  permeate,  for 
years  to  come,  the  remote  mountain 
districts  and  far-off  valle5^s  that  are  the 
cyclist's  special  attraction  ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  contemplate  that  the  last 
who  will  be  driven  from  the  field  which 
has  yielded  so  much  that  is  new  and 
noble  in  artistic  feeling  and  aesthetic 
influence,  will  be  the  cyclist.  He  will 
follow  the  conservative  native  to  his 
otherwise  inaccessible  strongholds  and 
reap  a  harvest  of  delights,  years,  ah, 
how  many,  after  the  ordinary  traveler 
will  be  browsing  on  the  dry  stubble  of 
a  cosmopolitan  commonplace. 
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A  CYCLlf  T^5  DAYc 


DRISE  expectant,  as  through  cloud  defiles, 
Dawn's  tide  gates  open  to  her  orient  tints  ; 
As  when  the  waking  child  bestirs,  and  hints 
(3f  radiant  health  touch  blushing  face,  that  smiles. 

Instant  I  gird  my  body  for  rare  speed, 

Heeding  the  golden  summons  of  the  east, 
To  join  glad  Nature  at  her  lavish  feast 

And  mount  my  ever  ready  iron  steed. 

Joyous  I  sweep  the  plain  with  eagle  flight. 

As  silken  folds  on  silken  folds  are  laid. 

Swiftly  I  pass  from  vale  to  higher  glade. 
Mounting  the  hill  with  sun  and  dew  bedight. 

Like  meteor's  path  through  heaven's  Starry  host, 
Down,  down  I  glide,  from  hilltop's  misty  verge; 
No  word  of  caution  and  no  thought  to  urge 

My  steed,  as  o'er  the  steep  descent  I  coast. 

O  monarch  of  the  road  and  winding  path, 

Exhilaration  is  thy  motive  power  ! 

The  health  and  vigor  of  thy  generous  dower 
Gold  may  not  buy  and  alchemist  ne'er  hath. 

Fleet  as  cloud  shadows  cast  by  summer's  sun, 

O'er  snow-capped  mount  and  meadows  tinged  with  green. 
So  we  pass  hills  and  vales  that  intervene, 

Hamlets  to  towns,  and  towns  to  marshes  run. 


O  action  in  perfection,  quick  begun ! 

Though  long  sustained,  graceful,  and  light, 

and  free  ; 
Natural   as   moves  the   thigh  joint  and   the 
knee, 
Axle,  and  wheel,  and  bearing  work  as  one. 

At  morn  we  left  the  lofty  granite  hills. 
Upon  Atlantic's  sounding  coast  we  dine  ; 
Breath  of  the  sea,  and  airs  of  mount  divine, 

A  tireless  transport  of  delight  instills. 


When  wings  of  sable  night  sweet  rest  impart, 
Returned  we  speak  "  Good  night,"  as  wheels 

move  slow  ; 
Then  bright  afar  the  scattered  lanterns  glow. 

And  with  each  ruby  light,  a  grateful  heart. 

Blest  is  the  brain  whose  helpful  thought  con- 
ceived 
A  shortened  road  for  labor's  weary  feet  ; 
Blest  the  place  where  fellow  creatures  meet, 
Upon  the  cycles  which  man's  skill  achieved. 
Arthur  Howard  Hall. 


AND    Bf^t 


IT  is  all  very  fine 
for  expert  ang-lers 
to  claim  that  fish- 
ing without  flies  is 
not  fishing  at  all  ; 
but  in  my  humble 
opinion  that  is  going- 
altogether  too  far.  I 
am  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  the  art  of 
properly  casting  a  fly 
is  both  difficult  to 
attain  and  very  satis- 
factory when  thor- 
oughly mastered  ; 


\mm 


further,  it  is  conceded  that  the  skillful 
playing  of  a  strong,  hard-fighting  fish 
upon  the  lightest  of  tackle  is  a  very 
pretty  and  engrossing  performance  ; 
yet  it  is  not  necessarily  all,  or,  for  that 
matter,  one-half,  of  fishing. 

In  judging  the  merits  of  a  game  fish, 
beauty  and  fighting  qualities  are  not  all 
the  points  to  be  considered.  For  in- 
stance, in  trout-fishing  the  angler  main- 
ly depends  upon  his  skill  in  casting  and 
playing,  while  in  bass-fishing  the  capri- 
cious temperament  of  the  fish  affords  a 
broader  opportunity  to  the  angler  who 
is  also  a  wily  tactician. 
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Anglers  are  apt  to  be  almost  as  nar- 
row in  their  views  as  they  are  enthu- 
siastic over  their  favorite  sport.  One 
man  must  needs  be  at  the  butt  of  a  two- 
handed  rod  and  fast  to  a  mighty,  fresh- 
run  salmon  before  he  can  experience  the 
real  excitement  of  ang-ling.  Another  is 
ready  to  claim  that  the  protracted  battle 
at  the  salmon-pool  is  rather  a  question 
of  tackle  and  endurance  than  of  the 
finer  points  of  fishing".  Delicacy  of  ac- 
tion and  subtle  resource  constitute  his 
standard  of  skill  ;  and,  of  course,  in  his 
opinion,  only  the  beautiful  trout  is 
worthy  of  the  master-craftsman.  A 
third  man  recalls  a  mental  jjicture  of 
roaring  waters  and  writhing  suds  of 
foam,  and  is  ready  to  make  affidavit  that 
nothing  but  the  acrobatic  ouananiche 
can  satisfy  the  true  angler.  And  so  they 
praise  what  they  are  inclined  to,  and 
damn  what  they  have  no  mind  to  ;  and 
each  is  a  deuce  of  a  fellow,  while  those 
who  do  not  agree  are  deserving  only  of 
contemptuous  pity. 

They  are  partly  right  and  partly 
wrong.  Lordly  salmon,  gamy  trout  and 
buckjumping  ouananiche  are  fit'for  any 
man  to  play,  but  they  are  not  the  only 
game  fish  of  our  Northern  waters.  Do 
I  remember  right,  or  was  it  only  a 
dream  born  of  the  drowsy  July  day  ? 
Methinks  it  was  real,  that  experience  at 
the  mouth  of  the  storied  salmon  river, 
above  which  only  dollars  or  invitations 
passed.  Those  things  which  came  in 
with  the  swirl  of  the  tide  and  fought 
with  the  freedom  of  the  untied — they 
were  real,  too  ! 


rent,  and  the  air  resounded  with  more 
than  the  whine  of  mosquitoes.  It  had 
rained  a  few  drops  on  the  distant  hills, 
or  some  fool  up-river  had  spit  in  the 
water,  or  some  pebble  had  rolled  in, 
or  some  old  thing  like  that,  and  King 
vSalmon  lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  pool 
and  refused  to  have  fun. 

We,  common  members  of  the  fishing 
seven  hundred  thousand,  had  no  big 
rods  and  didn't  care  a  hang  if  the 
salmon  rotted  in  his  pool — in  fact  we 
had  a  sneaking  notion  of  gaffing  him,  or 
shooting  him  with  a  revolver,  but  this 
was  frowned  down.  So  we  went  mud- 
larking  about  the  river's  mouth  after  sea- 
trout,  and  by  sacrificing  the  airy  trifle 
which  represented  our  dignity,  we  had 
more  fun  and  lively  sport  in  one  hour 
for  nothing,  than  all  the  big  rods  had  in 
a  week,  in  spite  of  their  outlay  of  pis- 
tareens  and  profanity.  If  any  man  had 
dared  to  say  that  those  sea-trout  were 
not  good  game  fish,  he'd  have  run  a 
chance  of  getting  chucked  overboard. 
They  rose  well,  they  fought  well  and 
they  broiled  well — what  more  could  be 
desired  ? 

There  is  another  fish,  and  I  love  him, 
for  he  always  does  his  laest,  which  is  as 
much  as  the  most  aristocratic  fin  can 
do.  He  is  no  swell,  he  scorns  all  frippery 
in  the  line  of  spangles,  ruby  fins,  silver 
mail,  and  what  not ;  he  is  a  rum  'un  to 
look  at,  but  a  rare  good  'im  to  go, — he 
is  the  black  bass,  as  good  on  tackle  or 
board,  as  game  as  the  best.  In  the  South 
he  is  commonly  called  "trout." 

They  call  him  black  bass,  presuinably 


HEAD    OF    LARGE-MOUTH     BLACK    BASS, 

SHOWING    EXTENSION    OF    ANGLE 

OF    MOUTH    BEHIND   EYE. 


SMALL-MOUTH    BLACK    BASS. 


It  is  true  that  they  were  only  beggars 
of  sea-trout ;  but  they  bit  and  fought 
like  Kilkenny  cats,  and  they  got  away 
with  some  tackle  now  and  then.  For 
three  days  the  big  rods  never  arched  to 
anything  more  than  the  pull  of  the  cur- 


because  he  is  usually  ^r^rw,  or  anything 
but  black ;  yet  call  him  what  you  will, 
only  look  to  it  that  you  never  "  call  " 
him  unless  you  have  a  pretty  good  hand 
yourself.  You  may  ask  "  Is  he  really  a 
game  fish  in  the  proper  sense  ?  "     I  will 
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make  the  Yankee  answer — "  Did  you 
ever  catch  one  ?  " 

Pound  for  pound,  the  black  bass  of 
cold  rapid  waters  is  as  game,  strong  and 
altogether  satisfying  as  a  fish  need  be. 
Extremely  large  bass  may  play  logy  and 
lack  the  speed  to  make  a  contest  really 
exciting  ;  so  do  very  large  trout.  Hook 
a  "  small-mouth  "  weighing  anywhere 
between  one  and  three  pounds,  and  I 
fanc}^  that  he  will  prove  quite  lively 
enough.  I  have  taken  many  trout  and 
bass,  large  and  small,  from  the  best 
waters  of  this  continent,  and  I  have  not 
yet  made  up  my  mind  which  is  the 
better  fish. 

For  the  table,  if  the  choice  lay  be- 
tween a  four-pounder  of  each  species, 
I  should  choose  the  bass.  If  the  fish 
weighed  less  than  one-half  pound  apiece, 
and  there  were  enough  of  them,  the 
choice  would  be  for  trout.  On  the  hook, 
it  would  be  a  bit  of  a  puzzler — put 
either  on  and  let  it  go  at  that.  In  the 
matter  of  beauty  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison :  the  trout  and  the  grayling  are 
the  most  lovely  of  fresh-water  iish,  they 
can  beat  the  honest  old  bass  playing 
spots  alone,  with  face  cards  barred  ;  the 
bass's  face-card  is  a  very  poor  card  to 
play. 

In  habitat,  and  certain  habits  too,  the 
trout  has  something  the  better  of  it. 
One's  environments  while  trout-fishing 
are,  as  a  rule,  wondrous  pleasant.  Pict- 
uresque rocks,  tangled  greener}^,  foamy 
currents  and  shadowed  pools  are  always 
present.  The  flash  and  music  of  hurry- 
ing waters,  the  stirring  voice  of  milky 
cascades,  the  life  and  sparkle — the  tinsel 
(if  I  may  so  express  it)  of  water-pictures, 
appeal  to  the  trout- fisher.  Perhaps  these 
are  responsible  for  some  of  the  fame  of 
the  fish  ?  A  picture  cunningly  framed, 
a  gem  in  a  masterly  setting  may  appear 
to  be  better  than  it  is,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  our  trout- 
streams  are  surrounded  by  the  fairest 
fragments  of  the  great  Footstool. 

In  its  repeated  risings  and  almost 
playfulness  the  trout  is  more  apt  to  im- 
press the  spectator  than  does  the  swart 
gladiator  who  lurks  in  his  gloomy  shades 
and  comes  forth  only  to  fight.  The  hab- 
itat of  the  bass,  lakes  and  the  larger 
streams,  seldom  offers  such  delightful 
"bits"  as  mark  every  bend  of  the  trout- 
water  ;  in  fact,  when  the  bass  has  the 
center  of  the  stage  he  must  make  his 
own  impression  without  depending  upon 


scenery.  How  well  he  can  do  this  the 
bass-fisher  knows. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  the  black 
bass  :  the  small  -  mouth  {Micropterus 
doloniieii)  and  the  large-mouth  {hi.  sal- 
Dwides).  Both  are  so  widely  distributed 
throughout  Canada,  and  the  Northern, 
Eastern  and  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
that  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  good  bass-waters.  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  have  many  waters 
which  annually  attract  hosts  of  anglers. 
Illinois,  too,  offers  excellent  opportuni- 
ties. New  Yorkers  know  the  resources 
of  Lake  George,  Glen  Lake  and  others. 
Maine  has  Belgrave,  Highland,  Marana- 
cooke  and  other  good  waters.  New 
Hampshire's  well-known  Winnipiseogee, 
Sunapee  and  Smith's  Pond ;  Massa- 
chusetts' and  Jersey's  lakes  and  ponds 
have  well-earned  laurels.  In  fact  a  page 
of  Outing  might  be  filled  with  the  bare 
names  of  haunts  of  the  bass. 

Up  Canada  way  the  dusky  fighters 
make  themselves  very  much  at  home. 
Every  important  lake  and  stream  in  On- 
tario, from  Amherstburg  to  distant  Port 
Arthur",  and  several  lakes  and  streams 
in  Quebec,  richly  repay  the  bass-fisher. 
I  have  killed  grand  fish  at  St.  Clair 
Flats,  in  the  Thames,  Rondeau  Harbor, 
the  Trent,  the  Niagara,  Muskoka  waters, 
Rideau  waters,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Ot- 
tawa, Sharbot  Lake,  Lac  du  Talon, 
Nipissing,  Trout  Lake,  and  so  on  to 
Loon  and  Silver  lakes  near  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Superior.  A  two-pound 
bass  and  a  one-pound  trout  once  rose 
together  in  Loon  Lake,  and  so  electrified 
a  certain  angler  that  he  laid  down  his 
rod,  put  his  foot  on  it  and  let  the  fish 
fight  it  out.  They  worried  each  other  in 
excellent  style.  Eventually  both  were 
landed,  perhaps  to  establish  a  record  for 
fly-fishing. 

Considering  the  multitude  of  waters 
in  which  the  bass  abounds,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  his  popularity.  He 
is  indeed,  the  fish  for  the  host  of  anglers 
who  seldom  find  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  best,  which  means  the  remote,  trout- 
streams.  No  fish  has  better  qualifica- 
tions than  he  to  please  all  tastes.  When 
he  decides  to  notice  fly,  bait,  or  lure,  there 
is  no  nonsense  about  his  methods.  He 
]ms\. grabs  the  supposed  dainty,  promptly 
discovers  his  blunder,  and  at  once  begins 
a  hurricane  fight  for  life  and  freedom. 
Very  frequently  his  efforts  are  success- 
ful, for  he  is  exactly  the  chap  to  thor- 
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oughly  try  an  expert  or  to  rattle  a  novice. 
He  scorns  the  give  and  take  policy — 
only  take  finds  favor  in  his  methods — 
take  forcibly,  hook,  with  or  without 
line,  or  rod  and  all  if  he  can.  Hook 
him  fairly  and  you  have  roused  a  small 
devil  who  will  yield  only  when  nearly 
killed.  The  first  touch  of  the  steel 
starts  him  rushing  matters.  A  few 
savage  jerks,  a  zigzag  resistance,  as  a 
puppy  worries  at  an  object  held  in  the 
hand,  a  sullen,  downward  boring,  light- 
ning rushes  from  side  to  side,  a  swift, 
upward  shoot  which  carries  him  well 
into  the  air — these  are  a  few  of  his 
favorite  tactics.  If  you  are  fishing 
from  a  boat,  he  will  bore  under  and 
foul  the  line  unless  most  judiciously 
handled.  Right  well  does  he  know  the 
possibilities  of  an  anchor-tackle  or  a  con- 
venient root !  x\  moment's  carelessness 
may  enable  him  to  reach  one  or  the 
other,  and  if  he  ever  gets  to  where  he 
aims,  one  defiant  tug  will  almost  cer- 
tainly free  him.  No  wonder  the  inex- 
perienced angler  smashes  tips  and  tackle 
in  trying  to  play  such  a  fish. 

I  have  seen  a  bass  of  about  three 
pounds,  after  a  brief  struggle  to  reach 
some  favorite  hole,  leap  inches  above 
the  water  three  times  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, each  time  shaking  himself,  appar- 
ently in  a  direct  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  hook.  His  third  leap  landed  him, 
free  of  the  hook,  fairly  upon  the  middle 
seat  of  my  skiff,  which  he  had  barely 
touched  before  another  wild  flop  car- 
ried him  over  the  low  wale.  A  plump 
in  the  water  was  the  last  heard  of  him. 

Some  writers  have  disputed  the  shak- 
ing at  the  hook  by  a  leaping  bass,  but  I 
have  seen  it  so  often  that  I  cannot  help 
believing  the  fish  does  it  intentionally, 
with  the  idea  that  the  objectionable 
thing  in  its  mouth  may  thus  be  got  rid 
of.  The  height  to  which  a  lively  bass 
can  leap  from  the  water  is  another  dis- 
puted point.  Men  who  write  as  though 
they  meant  what  they  said  speak  of 
leaps  three  and  four  feet  high.  I  have 
said  inches  when,  perhaps,  at  least  one 
and  one-half  feet  might  have  been 
nearer  the  mark.  I  do  not  dispute  the 
three-foot  limit,  first,  because  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  fish's 
ability  to  do  the  thing,  and,  second,  be- 
cause I  never  had  a  chance  to  accurately 
measure  a  bass  performance. 

In  one  instance,  which  is  distinctly 
remembered,  a  fish  of   about   two  and 


one-half  pounds,  cleared  the  stern  of 
my  Peterboro  canoe.  The  stern  of  that 
model  is  narrow,  and  when  one  man  is 
in  about  the  center  of  the  craft,  the 
wales  are  a  considerable  distance  above 
water.  This  particular  bass  left  the 
water  at  least  a  foot  from  the  canoe, 
and  struck  water  again  fully  that  dis- 
tance from  the  further  side.  The  leap 
must  have  been  a  yard  long,  and  the 
fish  appeared  to  pass  a  foot  above  the 
canoe  ;  but  I  was  so  busy  attending  to 
my  end  of  the  game  that  I  forgot  to 
notice  whether  I  was  at  the  center 
thwart  or  astern  of  it.  In  the  latter 
event  the  stern  would  have  been  a 
good  deal  lower  than  the  true  trim, 
and  the  fish's  leap  not  so  high  as  it 
appeared. 

I  have  seen  bass  leap  higher  when 
playing,  feeding  or  frightened  than  any 
of  my  hooked  fish  have  done.  I  have 
an  idea  that  some  of  this  leaping  is  an 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  par- 
asite, and  sometimes  it  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  final  struggle  by  a  diseased 
fish.  An  instance  illustrative  of  this 
was  when  a  very  large  bass  leaped 
over  a  huge  log  upon  which  I  had 
just  stepped.  This  fish  seemed  to  rise 
fully  four  feet  in  air,  and  when  it 
struck  water  it  circled  about,  belly 
upward,  meanwhile  convulsively  strug- 
gling and  working  its  fins  as  though 
in  direst  extremity.  No  marks  were 
visible  upon  it,  and  it  drifted  away,  still 
belly  upward. 

Another  instance  will  give  an  idea  of 
how  high  an  unhooked  bass  can  leap 
when  frightened.  One  moonlight  night 
two  of  us  were  working  down  river  in 
a  skiff.  We  had  been  sailing  until  a 
dead  calm  fell,  and  for  lack  of  room 
the  sail  was  left  up,  while  I  poled  our 
craft  from  the  stern.  Between  the  boat 
and  the  bank  was  a  belt  of  grass  in  wa- 
ter three  feet  deep.  My  friend  lay  with 
his  head  against  the  mast  and  one  hand 
holding  the  sail  clear  of  his  face.  Our 
stealing  advance  startled  a  bass  in  the 
grass,  and  the  fish  leaped  for  deep  water, 
it  struck  the  sail  well  above  the  lounger, 
fell  against  his  face,  knocked  his  pipe  out 
in  the  first  round,  and  scared  him  so  badly 
that  he  yelled  like  an  Indian  and  came 
nea^  dumping  the  whole  outfit.  This 
was  a  great  leap,  and  the  fish  had  no 
deep  water  for  any  preliminary  rush. 

Writers  differ  concerning  the  relative 
merits  of  the  large  and  the  small  mouth 
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varieties  as  game-fish.  Much  has  been 
written  on  this  subject,  the  trouble 
being  that  too  great  enthusiasm  has 
caused  pens  to  trace  what  unprejudiced 
judgment  will  not  support.  Those  who 
thoroughly  know  the  bass  appear  to 
find  little  or  no  difference  in  the  game- 
ness  and  fighting  qualities  of  the  two 
varieties.  My  own  opinion  is  that  ei- 
ther fish  is  quite  good  enough  for  me, 
yet  the  small-mouth  is  my  favorite.  He 
appears  to  fight  a  trifle  faster  and  to  be 
a  bit  better  as  a  stayer  than  his  open- 
faced  cousin.  He,  too,  is  the  leaper,  for 
I  cannot  recall  an  instance  of  a  large- 
mouth  leaving  the  water  when  hooked. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  latter 
fish  does  not  leap,  but  I  never  saw  one 
do  more  than  flop  over  on  the  surface. 

The  resemblance  between  the  two  is 
sufihciently  close  to  deceive  any  but  prac- 
ticed e5^es.  Specimens  of  each,  lying 
side  by  side,  would  show  differences 
which  a  novice  might  detect,  yet  there 
are  many  anglers  who  cannot  decide 
offhand  upon  the  variety  without  hav- 
ing the  comparative  test.  The  small- 
mouth  is  a  slightly  neater  model,  and 
it  has  smaller  scales  upon  body  and 
cheeks.  This,  again,  is  comparative. 
There  is,  however,  one  simple  and  reli- 
able test  which  will  identify  the  vari- 
ety. I  will  endeavor  to  avoid  confusing 
scientific  lingo  in  explaining  it.  In  the 
small-mouth,  the  maxillary  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hinder  border  of  the 
pupil,  while  in  the  large- mouth  it  ex- 
tends considerably  beyond  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  orbit.  In  good  old  plain 
fish  talk,  both  varieties  have  infernally 
large  mouths  ;  but  the  inner  angle  of 
the  mouth  of  the  small-mouth  (?)  does 
not  extend  behind  the  fish's  eye,  while 
in  the  large-mouth  the  angle  of  the 
jaws  will  be  found  to  extend,  perhaps, 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  rear  of 
the  eye.  So,  if  you  happen  to  be  asked 
to  decide  a  dispute  as  to  the  variety, 
examine  the  fish's  head.  If  its  mouth 
extends  behind  its  eyes,  say  "  Large- 
mouth  ;"  if  the  mouth  does  not  extend 
behind  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  say  "  Small- 
mouth,"  and  offer  to  bet  on  it.  The 
winner  will  surely  treat  you  and  call 
you  blessed. 

The  small-mouth  bass  prefers  clear 
or  running  water  and  a  gravel  or  rock 
bottom  ;  but  these  are  not  imperative. 
The  large-mouth  delights  in  weedy 
waters,  such  as  ponds,  small  lakes  and 


sluggish  streams.  Such  waters  have,  as 
a  rule,  muddy  bottoms,  which  appear  to 
suit  the  large-mouth.  The  color  of  the 
two  varieties  is  a  bronzy  green,  darker 
at  the  back  and  paling  to  a  yellowish 
white  upon  the  lower  parts.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  large-mouth  shows  the 
lighter  tint,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  coloration  of  both  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  waters.  Both  are 
voracious  feeders,  and  take  the  bait 
greedily  when  in  the  proper  humor. 
But  they  (especially  the  small-mouth) 
are  capricious,  and  frequently  will  re- 
fuse anything  the  angler  can  offer. 

Both  will  rise  to  the  fly  upon  a  favor- 
able day,  the  large-mouth  being,  per- 
haps, the  freer  riser  and  more  decided 
in  the  attack  upon  the  fly.  The  large- 
mouth  attains  the  greater  size.  A  five- 
pound  small-mouth  is  as  large  a  speci- 
men as  the  ordinary  angler  may  hope 
to  see.  Two  fishes,  weighing  respect- 
ively eight  and  one  quarter  pounds  and 
eight  pounds  ten  ounces,  are  credited  to 
Glen  Lake,  New  York .  Regular  old 
"  whalers  "  of  the  large-mouth  variety, 
are  on  record.  That  expert  on  the  bass, 
Doctor  James  A.  Henshall,  has  killed 
Florida  large-mouths  weighing  well  up 
in  the  "  teens."  For  the  table,  of  the 
two,  I  prefer  the  small-mouth,  not  that 
I  am  prepared  to  state  that  the  large- 
mouth  is  alzvays  inferior,  but  because 
the  latter's  penchant  for  mud  and  weedy 
waters  appears  to  spoil  his  flavor. 

The  favorite  haunts  of  the  bass  are 
about  reefs,  mats  of  weeds,  submerged 
and  floating  logs,  cavities  in  rocks,  old 
wharves  and  piling,  under  trees  over- 
hanging the  water,  and  wherever  a  per- 
manent shadow  affords  a  darkened  lair. 
Here  the  strong  fellows  lie  in  wait  ready 
to  dart  forth  upon  whatever  may  appeal 
to  their  fancy.  Very  frequently,  excel- 
lent fishing  is  to  be  had  in  open  waters 
far  from  any  visible  shelter  for  the  bass. 
But,  as  a  rule,  in  these  cases  sunken 
reefs,  timber,  or  other  shelter,  or  some 
particularly  good  feeding-ground  lies 
below  where  many  fish  are  taken. 

The  appetite  of  the  bass  is  compre- 
hensive, yet  at  the  same  time  fastidious. 
Their  natural  food  mainly  consists  of 
crawfish,  minnows  and  frogs,  though 
they  also  devour  insects,  larvae  of  va- 
rious kinds,  worms,  young  fish,  mice, 
etc.,  etc.  The  most  reliable  baits,  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  are  craw- 
fish, minnows,  small  frogs,  larvae  of  the 
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bee  and  the  cockchafer,  grasshoppers, 
worms,  metal  and  pearl  spoons,  artificial 
minnows  and  insects,  and  the  standard 
bass  flies.  For  regular  use  upon  all 
waters,  I  should  be  very  much  inclined 
to  rate  the  effectiveness  of  these  baits 
in  order  as  named.  He  who  finds  the 
nest  of  the  short-tailed  field-mouse  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  a  pink,  juicy 
young  mouse  and  a  sturdy  bass  require 
no  introduction  ;  and  there  is  a  plump 
white  grub,  with  a  copper-colored  head, 
to  be  found  in  rotten  logs  and  stumps, 
which  a  bass  will  seldom  refuse. 

Such  a  list  of  baits  will  give  the  an- 
gler plenty  of  variety,  and  bass  must  be 
in  a  queer  humor  when  one  or  another 
will  not  coax  a  fish.  I  have  started 
with  a  can  of  worms  and  a  bucket  of 
the  best  of  minnows,  and  though  bass 
were  plentiful  at  the  points  fished,  these 
baits  would  not  find  favor.  Then  I'd 
turn  over  pebbles  and  bits  of  sunken 
stuff  near  the  bank  until  a  few  crawfish 
had  been  captured.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  these  too  would  prove  useless. 
Then  for  a  live  frog,  or  a  plump  grass- 
hopper. Should  these  fail,  tear  up  a 
few  sods  where  the  turf  overhangs  the 
edge  of  the  bank.  Break  up  the  sods 
and  you  may  chance  upon  one  or  more 
big  white  grubs.  These  should  do  the 
trick,  as  will  young  bees  and  wasps  if  a 
nest  can  safely  be  harried.  If  all  these 
fail,  and  you  can  get  no  young  mouse, 
why — er — that  is — O  !  just  tell  the  bass 
to  go  to  thunder  for  the  time.  Don't  do 
what  I  once  saw  a  chap  do — thrust  an  arm 
into  a  sand-martin's  hole  and  draw  forth 
a  day-old  fledgling,  put  it  on  the  hook  and 
catch  the  biggest  bass  taken  that  day  ! 

The  successful  methods  of  bass-fishing 
are  with  bait-rod  or  fly-rod,  using  the 
baits  mentioned,  or  standard  flies  ;  skit- 
tering with  a'  spoon-bait,  and  trolling 
from  a  boat,  using  either  the  rod  or  the 
long  hand-line  and  spoon  or  artificial  min- 
now. The  hand-line  is  one  of  the  surest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  least  worthy 
methods  for  a  true  fisherman  to  employ. 
There  is  little  sport  in  hauling  in  fish  by 
main  strength,  when  compared  to  the 
scientific  handling  of  a  good  rod.  But 
in  trolling  with  the  rod  one  may  enjoy 
all  the  play  he  wants,  if  care  is  taken  to 
keep  sufficient  line  on  the  reel.  It  is 
not  good  business  to  allow  too  much 
silk  to  run  out  when  the  said  silk  is 
attached  to  a  rod  one  is  desirous  of 
keeping  intact. 


Fly-fishing  for  bass  is  not  to  be  suc- 
cessfully performed  by  any  duffer  who 
can  flick  a  fly  for  a  few  yards  on  a  trout- 
stream.  Longer  casts  are  the  rule,  and 
the  work  must  be  artistically  done  to  be 
at  all  successful.  The  large,  gaudy  flies 
may  appear  almost  clumsy  to  the  trout- 
fisher,  but  they  must  be  placed  at  the 
proper  spot  and  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner, or  the  bass  will  seldom  notice  them. 
Upon  those  rare  days,  however,  when 
the  fish  are  really  rising  freely,  the  flies 
will  richly  repay  whoever  knows  the 
mysteries  of  rightly  using  them.  The 
best  rod  is  the  bass  fly-rod  as  turned  out 
by  reliable  makers.  I  have  no  axe  to 
grind  in  this  direction,  so  leave  the 
reader  to  make  his  own  selection.  Rods 
of  split  bamboo,  bethabara,  greenheart, 
steel,  or  lancewood,  are  all  excellent. 
The  weight  of  the  best  will  be  between 
seven  and  one  -  half  and  nine  ounces. 
Bait-rods,  as  made  by  leading  manu- 
facturers, require  no  improvement.  The 
choice  is  one  of  material,  and  may  be 
made  according  to  taste.  Very  cheap  rods 
are  apt  to  disappoint  their  purchasers. 

In  fishing  with  minnow,  or  crawfish, 
or  in  skittering  with  a  spoon,  some  of 
the  fly-fisher's  skill,  and  sometimes  more 
than  the  fly-fisher's  skill  comes  into 
play.  It  is  not  every  fly- caster  who  can 
properly  manipulate  a  live  or  dead  min- 
now, a  crawfish,  or  a  spoon.  There  is  a 
knack  born  of  experience  in  picking  out 
the  opening  among  reeds  where  a  big 
bass  should  lie  ;  there  is  an  art,  peculiar 
to  experts  in  this  sort  of  work,  in  placing 
minnow,  crawfish,  or  spoon  just  so,  and 
unfortunately  these  cannot  be  taught 
upon  paper. 

One  point  about  baiting  may  be  re- 
ferred to.  When  using  a  dead  minnow 
(which  I  have  found  to  be,  if  fresh, 
about  as  good  as  a  live  one),  I  pass 
the  hook  through  the  mouth  of  the  fish, 
then  out  through  the  opening  of  the 
gill  and  finally  through  the  tail.  This 
simply  strings  the  bait  upon  the  gut  or 
gimp.  I've  had  lots  of  people  tell  me 
that  this  was  a  fool  way  to  do  ;  that  it 
wasn't  according  to  the  books,  and  so 
on  —  but  for  all  that,  it  catches  bass, 
which  is  about  all  the  books  teach. 
Furthermore,  when  a  fish  is  hooked,  the 
minnow  is  almost  certain  to  work  up 
the  gut,  or  gimp,  and  so  escape  destruc- 
tion and  be  good  for  another  bass.  This 
is  quite  an  important  matter  when  min- 
nows are  scarce.  The  dead  bait  is  made 
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to  imitate  the  motions  of  a  live  minnow 
by  the  play  of  the  rod. 

In  baiting  with  crawfish  I  believe 
that  the  "proper  caper,"  as  told  in 
books,  is  again  ignored.  As  a  large 
hook  is  used  for  bass,  and  as  a  crawfish 
when  going  to  cover,  moves  backward 
with  a  rapid,  wavering  action,  caused 
by  the  jerky  motion  of  its  curved  tail 
playing  under  its  body,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  this  might  be  successfully  imi- 
tated. So,  instead  of  removing  the  large 
nippers  and  hooking  the  crawfish  cross- 
wise of  its  body  as  many  anglers  do,  I  in- 
sert the  barb  into  the  crawfish's  mouth 
and  then  force  the  barb  lengthwise 
through  the  body  and  out  through  the  tail. 
This,  of  course,  kills  the  bait,  but  that 
makes  no  difference  in  its  effectiveness. 

A  crawfish  thus  placed  upon  a  hook 
of  suitable  size,  is  in  exactly  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  creature  when 
swimming.  Now,  if  it  be  sent  down, 
tail  first,  past  apertures  in  rocks,  or 
other  bass  shelters,  the  big  claws  will 
dispose  themselves  naturally,  while  a 
slight  shaking  of  the  rod  will  cause  a 
beautiful  imitation  of  the  crawfish's 
natural  wavering  dart.  When  bass  are 
taking  crawfish  they  will  never  refuse 
this  bait  unless  the  angler  makes  him- 
self altogether  too  noisy  or  conspicu- 
ous. This  method  has  also  another  good 
feature  in  its  tendency  to  save  the  bait. 
Very  frequently,  when  a  bass  is  hooked 
the  crawfish  is  forced  far  above  the  hook 
and  so  preserved  to  do  another  turn. 
When  we  consider  that  the  best  craw- 
fish, i.  e.,  the  medium  sized  ones,  are 
both  difficult  to  capture  and  very  fragile 
when  hooked  crosswise,  anything  tend- 
ing to  make  one  bait  good  for  two  or 
more  fish  is  well  worth  attention. 

The  crawfish  are  taken  from  bush- 
ponds  and  ditches,  from  their  burrows 
(capped  by  curious  little  mud-towers), 
and  from  under  stones  and  sunken  rub- 
bish near  the  banks  of  streams.  The 
best  thing  for  catching  them  is  a  quick, 
sure  hand.  Their  big  claws  look  very 
formidable,  but  the  actual  nip  is  a  tri- 
fling matter,  not  worth  bothering  about. 
No  matter  how  the  crawfish  may  be 
placed  upon  the  hook,  it  should  be  care- 
fully handled  and  any  unnecessary  up- 
ward jerking  avoided,  as  the  upward 
pull  is  liable  to  break  the  bait.  If  the 
bass  does  not  promptly  strike,  raise  the 
bait  gently  and  send  it  down  in  another 
spot. 


When  using  flies,  spoons,  or  other 
artificial  baits,  if  the  fish  are  rising,  cast 
where  the  63^6  locates  them.  If  the  fish 
are  quiet,  one  must  depend  upon  his 
knowledge  of  their  habits.  An  opening 
in  a  mat  of  weeds,  a  shadowed  nook  at 
the  edge  of  rushes,  beside  snags  or  reefs, 
where  a  tree  overhangs  the  water,  into 
which  insects  may  drop — these  are  very 
"  bassy "  spots.  One  who  knows  the 
fish  soon  learns  to  locate  the  probable 
lurking-place  of  a  big  one.  This  mastery 
of  the  situation  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ence and  observation,  and  is  never  ac- 
quired from  a  course  of  reading. 

The  time  of  year  when  one  should 
fish  for  bass  is  apt  to  be  regulated  by 
the  time  one  is  able  to  get  his  holiday. 
Those  fortunates  who  can  fish  whenever 
they  feel  inclined  know  that  the  first 
and  last  weeks  of  the  open  season,  be- 
fore and  after  the  heated  term,  are  much 
the  best.  In  some  waters  the  fishing  is 
at  its  best  during  April  and  September  ; 
in  others,  further  north,  June  and  Sep- 
tember are  the  months  ;  but  any  good 
water  will  yield  some  fish  all  through 
the  season.  A  bright  day,  with  just 
enough  breeze  to  raise  a  merry  ripple, 
is  about  right,  especially  for  flies. 

In  regard  to  the  best  hours  of  the  day 
for  fishing,  views  differ.  The  argument 
that  a  bass,  being  a  predaceous  fish, 
feeds  mostly  at  night,  and  so  should  be 
more  disposed  to  take  the  bait  at  earli- 
est morning  and  latest  evening,  sounds 
reasonable.  Unquestionably,  the  best 
time  for  the  fly-fisher  is  during  the  even- 
ing hours,  but  I  have  my  doubts  about 
the  early  morning  work.  From  eight 
A.M.  to  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  from 
four  P.M.  till  dark  are  the  times  I  should 
select.  In  the  old  days  we  boys  fished 
a  river  famous  for  bass,  and  we  had  a 
sort  of  generally  understood  rule  that 
it  was  no  use  "tryin' for  *em  "  till  the 
morning  was  well  advanced.  Boys,  too, 
are  apt  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
practical  side  of  such  matters  and  not 
to  bother  about  what  books  have  to 
say. 

I  knew  one  old  darkey  (his  kind  are 
apt  to  be  posted,  too)  who  used  to  begin 
fishing  about  gray  dawn,  but  inside  his 
black  hide  was  an  und^ang  love  for 
channel  cats.  Anyway,  I  used  to  start 
in  sight  of  him,  about  nine  o'clock  a.m., 
and  at  points  where  he  had  fished  hours 
before,  I'd  kill  bass  that  would  make 
his  mouth  water.     Be  the  truth  what  it 
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may,  I  never  did  much  with  bass  before 
the  sun  had  got  pretty  high. 

The  strike  of  the  black  bass  is  unmis- 
takable. No  other  of  our  fishes  takes 
hold  with  such  vigorous  decision.  A 
relative,  the  rock-bass,  is  a  lively  biter, 
but  even  he  lacks  the  power  of  the  black 
fellow's  reckless  grab.  The  latter  takes 
the  bait  with  a  rush  which  fairly  jars 
the  chap  holding  the  rod,  and  at  once 
moves  toward  the  favorite  retreat.  The 
time  to  strike  is  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  first  warning.  The  bass  may  gen- 
erally be  said  to  hook  himself.  Quite 
frequently,  bait,  hook  and  inches  of 
tackle  are  swallowed;  and  fish  so  hooked 
are  apt  to  do  some  high  and  lofty 
tumbling.  The  fish's  habit  of  bolting 
the  bait  makes  a  disgorger  a  very  use- 
ful implement. 

I  have  stated  that  an  average  hand 
with  the  trout-rod  need  not  necessarily 
be  successful  in  fly-fishing  for  bass,  and 
an  important  reason  is  found  in  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  flies.  Trout  methods 
are  not  bass  methods.  In  fact,  bass-fish- 
ers may  be  said  to  almost  troll  with  their 
flies.  Experience  teaches  the  proper 
spot  for  the  flies  to  fall,  the  next  thing 
being  to  closely  imitate  the  movements 
of  an  insect  which  has  fallen  into  the 
water.  For  this  reason  the  flies  are 
skittered  against  the  current,  or  breeze, 
suffered  to  sink  and  drift  for  yards  at  a 
time,  and  brought  to  the  surface  by  a 
continuous,  jerky  motion — all  this  to 
simulate  the  struggles  of  a  drowning 
insect.  Do  not  fear  that  the  bass  may 
fail  to  see  the  lures,  to  appreciate  fine 
work  by  the  rod.  The  strike  may  be 
delayed  until  the  flies  are  being  raised 
for  another  cast,  but  when  it  comes 
there  is  small  chance  of  the  fish  being 
missed.  A  list  of  useful  flies  might  in- 
clude Furgerson,  white  wing,  Henshall, 
Seth  Green,  polka,  grizzly  king,  Rube 
Wood,  Lord  Baltimore,  Montreal,  coach- 
man, silver  doctor,  magpie,  Cheney, 
Chubb,  oriole,  Parmachene  Belle,  pro- 
fessor, Gov.  Alvord,  the  hackles,  buck- 
tail,  and  some  few  others. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  with  the 
fish  when  caught  deserves  a  few  words. 
In  the  old  days  I  used  to  string  them 
through  the  gills,  and  fasten  the  string 
to  a  root,  or  tow  it  behind  the  boat. 
Later  I  learned  that  a  fine,  strong  chain, 
having  a  cross-pin  at  one  end  and  a 
bodkin-like  arrangement  at  the  other, 
made  the  best  of  fish-strings.     On  this 


the  fish  was  strung  through  the  lower 
jaw  in  preference  to  through  the  gills. 
Later  still,  I  began  to  figure  upon  just 
how  much  pain  a  fish  was  capable  of 
feeling,  and  the  result  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  Now,  while  I  do 
not  believe  a  fish  to  be  so  sensitive  to 
pain  as  is  a  warm-blooded  creature,  yet 
the  old-fashioned  stringing  savors  of  un- 
necessary cruelty.  Hence,  I  deem  it  bet- 
ter to  kill  all  fish  promptly  when  removed 
from  the  hook.  A  smart  rap  from  a 
small  stick  at  the  junction  of  head  and 
body  will  stun  a  fish,  and  the  blade  of  a 
pocket-knife  pushed  down  till  it  cuts  the 
spine  just  behind  the  head,  will  forever 
prevent  that  fish  from  experiencing  any 
sensation  whatever. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  fish  so 
killed  are  better  for  the  table,  but  that 
point  I  am  not  prepared  to  decide.  I 
favor  the  speedy  immolation,  and  cer- 
tainly a  number  of  fish  so  killed  and 
wrapped  in  grass  or  fern,  so  that  they 
cannot  touch  each  other,  should  be  in 
prime  condition  when  home  is  reached. 
"  But,"  some  novice  may  ask,  "  suppose 
I  kill  fifty  big  bass  ;  have  I  got  to  wrap 
'em  all  up  separately  and  make  a  bale 
of  green  stuff  out  of  'em  ? " 

My  only  reply  is,  you  will  seldom  find 
yourself  so  situated  that  you  have  any 
right,  under  the  true  angler's  code,  to 
kill  fifty  big  bass.  Ten  big  bass  are 
plenty  for  any  decent  angler  to  kill  in  a 
day's  fishing.  If  the  reader  is  one  of 
that  band  of  butchers  who  fish  for 
count,  I  care  not  for  what  becomes  of 
his  fish  or  of  him.  If  he  could  get  fifty 
big  bass  on  a  string  and  then  get 
tangled  up  with  the  lot  till  the  bass  had 
dragged  him  to  the  nethermost  whence, 
a  number  of  decent  people  would  cheer- 
fully send  flowers  ! 

And  now  for  a  glaiice  at  one  of  many 
delightful  days  spent  with  this  sturdy 
fish.  The  surface  of  the  lazy  river  is 
wrinkled  by  the  soft  July  breeze.  Three 
hours  ago  the  sun  climbed  above  the 
forested  hills,  and  the  shadows  along 
the  eastern  bank  are  still  cool  and 
darkly  defined.  The  old  dog  sits  se- 
dately in  the  bow  of  the  canoe  and 
ponders  upon  many  things.  Little  of 
actual  sport  for  him  to-day,  yet  he  loves 
to  go  where  he  can  poke  about  among 
the  rice  and  rushes  and  see  how  the 
young  wood- duck  and  coot  are  thriving. 
Possibly,  he  may  find  an  odd  cock  or  a 
young  muskrat  in  the  wet   cover,   and 
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in  any  event  he  can  keep  cool  and  assist 
now  and  then  at  the  landing  of  a  prize. 

The  canoe  glides  up  river ;  there  is 
no  need  for  hurry,  so  the  paddler  puffs 
at  his  pipe  and  slowly  swings  his  blade, 
feeling  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  For 
half  an  hour  the  performance  is  such  a 
thoroughly  lazy  one  that  the  prospect- 
ive angler's  content  is  immeasurable. 
He  believes  in  being  as  indolent  as  cir- 
cumstances will  allow,  and  he  also  be- 
lieves that  if  more  people  understood 
the  sweet,  wholesome  joys  of  such  a 
cruise,  the  world  would  be  a  better 
place  to  live  in.  But  he  is  not  forget- 
ting his  fishing.  He  knows  every  foot 
of  the  water,  and  when  the  canoe  nears 
a  certain  bend  it  is  quietly  run  ashore. 

Off  this  point  lie  some  sunken  trees 
in  fifteen  feet  of  water,  and  here  the 
first  trial  is  made.  The  baited  hook 
looks  like  a  knot  of  worms  when  it  is 
ready  to  go  down.  It  has  been  in  the 
water  about  two  minutes  when  the  rod 
suddenly  arches  and  the  checked  line 
vibrates  in  response  to  a  series  of  short 
jerks.  Soon  a  struggling  fish  appears 
at  the  surface,  where  it  promptly  turns 
over,  gapes  wildly  and  gives  up  the 
fight.  Its  jaws  and  under-parts  are 
velvet  black,  and  its  reddish  goggle- 
eye  stares  inanely.  It  is  gently  removed 
from  the  hook,  and  suffered  to  go 
wite&ls-waggling  back  to  its  green  re- 
treats. Even  a  rock-bass  a  foot  long  is 
unworthy  quarry. 

A  second  trial  raises  a  flat  fish,  which 
gleams  with  pale  blue  and  gold.  Upon 
either  side  of  its  head  are  dark  tabs 
edged  with  scarlet,  which  add  to  its 
beautiful  coloration.  It,  too,  is  loosed 
to  bide  the  coming  of  the  small  boy, 
for  sunfish  don't  count. 

A  minnow  is  substituted  for  the 
worms,  and  lightly  cast  far  out  above 
the  outer  edge  of  the  snags.  Soon 
there  comes  a  vicious  surge  at  the  line, 
the  rod  arches  and  the  reel  mutters  a 
surprised  protest.  A  lithe,  bronzy  shape 
is  fighting  hard  at  the  end  of  the 
silk.  Its  splashing  struggle  attracts  the 
dog's  attention,  and  he  leaves  his  in- 
vestigations along  the  water's  edge,  and 
sits  with  cocked  ears  to  watch  the 
unequal  tussle.  Nearer  and  nearer  the 
fish  is  drawn,  but  its  eel-like  supple- 
ness and  strength  battle  for  every  inch 
of  tether.  At  last  the  long,  rounded, 
olive -green  body  floats  idly  on  the  sur- 
face.    The  peculiar  caudal  and   scales, 


the  small  snaky  eyes  and  suggestive 
mouth  proclaim  a  hard  fighter  but  use- 
less prize — the  dogfish.  This  captive 
is  not  suffered  to  depart  in  peace  ;  he 
is  slammed  good  and  hard  against  a 
tree,  after  his  quick  effort  to  bite  the 
fingers  working  at  the  hook. 

No  use  wasting  further  time  here,  so 
the  canoe  is  pushed  off  and  sent  gliding 
upon  its  way. 

Here  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  mill, 
the  few  broken  piles  showing  where 
the  ice  had  wrecked  the  crazy  wharf. 
A  minnow  is  cast  into  the  shadow;  and 
can  it  be  that  it  falls  into  a  pair  of 
waiting  jaws?  Whiz -zip!  Now  we 
have  it !  Hi  !  Up  he  •  comes,  to  miss 
by  a  hair  the  bristly  end  of  a  pile.  Hi ! 
Up  he  comes  again,  and  the  rod 
bows  its  acknowledgment  of  a  foeman 
worthy  of  an  all-greenheart.  Firmly 
hooked,  and  a  mill  to  a  finish.  Noth- 
ing asked,  nothing  given ;  black  bass 
versus  greenheart,  silk  and  skill.  The 
odds  are  too  great,  and  at  last  he  yields, 
conquered,  but  never  disgraced. 

Another  trial  with  minnow  fails.  Then 
a  crawfish  from  under  a  scrap  of  sod- 
den bark  is  offered  and  at  once  ac- 
cepted. Another  leaping,  swirling  battle 
ends  with  the  death  of  a  four-pounder. 
After  that  all  baits  appear  to  iose  their 
attractiveness,  so  the  canoe  moves  on. 

It  is  needless  to  particularize.  Below 
the  deserted  brick-yard,  under  the 
low-hanging  basswood,  where  the  three 
trees  stand  in  the  water,  at  the  edge 
of  the  lily-pads,  etc.,  fish  were  killed  or 
lost,  as  the  case  happened  to  be. 

Nine  beauties  were  packed  in  grass 
when  the  shadovv^s  began  to  creep 
across  from  the  western  bank,  and 
nearly  as  many  lesser  fish  had  been 
released  on  account  of  lack  of  inches. 

The  old  dog  had  fun,  too,  and  he 
learned  much.  His  duck  and  coot  were 
doing  finely ;  he  found  two  cock  and 
caught  one  young  muskrat,  which  he 
released,  not  because  its  fur  was  not 
prime,  but  owing  to  an  indifference 
manifested  by  his  master  concerning 
the  important  capture. 

During  the  cruise  homeward  he  sat 
nodding  gravely  with  every  paddle- 
stroke,  and  when  he  had  reached  the 
landing  he  sniffed  at  the  bass  and 
glanced  up,  as  much  as  to  say  "  I  see 
it  all  now  ;  it's  a  very  restful,  pleasant 
style  of  thing,  quite  good  enough  for  fill- 
ing in  time  during  the  close  season." 


Painted  for  Outing  by  the  late  Hermann  Simon. 

THE   OLD   DOG   HAD    FUX,    TOO 
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the 
Neither  of  them  is  likely  to  en- 
tirely supplant  the  other,  for  each 
of  them  in  its  own  sphere  meets 
distinct  want.  There  be  those 
of  the  old  school  to  whom  the 
canoe  is  the  faithful  companion 
and  friend  on  all  the  silent  high- 
ways ;  who  turn  to  it,  year  by 
year,  as  the  trusty  and  well- 
loved  transport  to  the  heart  of 
nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  be  those  whose  inventive 
skill  is  constantly  exercised  in 
the  development  of  the  highest 
form  of  naval  design,  and  whose 
adventurous  seamanship  is  satis- 
fied with  nothing  but  the  excite- 
ment of  personal  prowess,  the 
do  and  dare  of  fierce  compe- 
tition and  the  glory  that  crowns 
the  successful  contestant.  But 
this  impulse,  during  the  past 
four  years,  had  somewhat  over- 
reached itself,  and  had  failed  to 
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tion,  light  displacement  and  shoal 
draught,  and  being  sailed  by  one  of  the 
best  canoe  sailors,  easily  defeated  the 
older  and  heavier  canoes.  There  are 
many  novel  and  interesting  points  about 
this  canoe.  It  was  designed  and  built 
by  N.  Gilbert,  of  the  Gilbert  Boat  Com- 
pany, of  Brookville,  Ontario.  The  length 
of  the  boat  is  sixteen  feet  over  all, 
the  beam  thirty  inches,  and  the  depth 
eleven  inches  inside,  amidships.  The 
fiat  floor,  common  in  racing  canoes 
for  many  years,  is  abandoned,  and  the 
new  boat's  'midship  section  shows  a 
marked  dead-rise,  as  was  the  case  in 
Mr.  Barney's  famous  Pecowsic.  The 
keel  is  nearly  straight,  the  bottom  plank 
almost  straight.  The  stem  and  stern 
posts  are  plumb,  and  they  both  meet  the 
keel  at  nearly  a  right  angle.  The  stem 
is  out  of  water  when  the  canoe  is  at  rest. 
The  widest  part  of  the  canoe  is  at  the 
fore  end  of  the  well,  or  about  eight  feet 
from  the  bow.  There  is  no  sheer  to  the 
deck-line,  the  gunwale  being  nearly  the 
same  height  above  the  water  amidships 
as  it  is  at  the  bow  and  stern.  The  slid- 
ing-seat  is  five  feet  three  inches  lono- 


MAB,"  SHOWING  STEERING-GEAR — FLAT    SLIDING- 
SEAT. 

from  the  spring  thaw  to  the  autumn 
frost,  the  occasional  sailor  has  no  chance 
in  the  trophy  races.  He  drops  out  of 
racing  altogether,  and  is  apt  to  adopt 
that  method  of  canoeing  which  affords 
him  the  most  fun  at  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  effort.  The  incentive  of  emula- 
tion being  gone  the  racing  canoemen 
became  lazy. 

This  state  of  things  in  the  canoe  world 
naturally  roused  apprehensions  in  the 
minds  of  those  to  contests  most  inclined, 
and  the  rule  makers  attempted  to  cor- 
rect its  tendency  by  limiting  sail  area. 
The  result  was  similar  to  the  effect  of 
like  restrictions  in  yacht  racing  ;  it  did 
but  stimulate  the  construction  of  a  type 
of  boat  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  and 
the  restriction  of  sail  area  brought  into 
existence  the  boat  of  lighter  displace- 
ment. 

It  was  these  circumstances  which, 
at  the  American  Canoe  Association 
meet  at  Grindstone  Island  last  season, 
brought  out  the  Mab,  owned  by  Charles 
E.  Archbold,  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Yacht  Club.  This  boat  having  been 
built  of  the  lightest  possible  construc- 
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UNDER  REEFED  SAILS. 

and  is  raised  eight  inches  above  the 
deck. 

The  foremast  is  stepped  about  eight 
inches  from  the  stem-head,  and  there- 
fore, being  shallow,  it  is  supported  above 
the  deck  by  a  circular  wood  block  or  col- 
lar, about  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
three  inches  in  thickness.  The  sails, 
which  are  of  union  silk,  are  of  the 
standing  bat's-wing  pattern,  fitted  with 
two  battens  from  luff  to  leech,  the  total 
sail  area  being  126  square  feet.  The 
storm  sails  contain  ninety  square  feet. 
As  in  nearly  all  the  modern  racing 
canoes,  the  sails  neither  reef  nor  lower. 
The  spars  are  hollow,  the  pine  sticks 
being  cut  in  two,  vertically,  the  two 
halves  gouged  out  and  then  fastened 
together. 

The  hull  is  of  ribband-carvel  con- 
struction with  white-cedar  planking  and 
deck,  there  being  three  planks  to  a  side, 
running  from  end  to  end,  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  (three-sixteenths 
before  finishing). 

The  centerboard  is  a  thin  plate  of 
steel  of  the  Linton  Hope  pattern. 

Everything  about  the  boat  is  studied 
with  a  view  to  lightness,  the  weight  or 
ballast  consisting  of  the  crew,  who  is 
perched  outside  of  the  boat  to  wind- 
ward, on  the  end  of  his  five-foot  sliding- 
seat,  and  manoeuvers  the  craft  by  means 
of  a  five-foot  thwartship  tiller. 

The  ability  to  carry  sail  in  such  a 
light  contrivance,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  skill  of  the  canoeman;  and  so  long  as 
the  boat  carries  sail  and  is  held  rio-ht 


side  up,  it  will  skim  over  the  water, 
borne  by  a  breath  that  would  scarcely 
move  a  heavier  boat. 

The  Mab  is  built  with  the  modern 
small  shallow  cockpit,  whose  floor  is 
above  the  centerboard  trunk,  so  that 
any  water  which  enters  runs  out  through 
the  centerboard  trunk.  The  cockpit  is 
three  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  five  and  a  half  inches  deep.  The 
centerboard  slot  bisects  the  whole  cock- 
pit, and  runs  twenty-five  and  a  half  inch- 
es forward  of  it  and  five  inches  aft. 
The  centerboard  itself  is  a  Linton  Hope 
dagger,  straight  on  the  fore  edge  and 
curved  on  the  after  edge.  It,  as  well  as 
the  rudder,  is  made  of  fourteen  gauge 
steel,  tempered  and  trued.  The  board  is 
three  feet  six  inches  long  and  eighteen 
inches  wide.  The  centerboard  trunk  is 
made  long  so  that  the  board  may  be 
dropped  at  any  desired  point,  forward 
or  aft. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Mab  is  her  high  sliding- 
seat,  which  is  raised  upon  strong  sup- 
ports to  a  height  of  eight  inches  above 
the  deck.  The  stationary  part  of  the 
seat  is  supported  not  only  in  the  usual 
method  on  the  deck  itself,  but  also  upon 
blocks  inside  the  coaming  of  the  well, 
which  rest  upon  a  truss- work,  that  is 
in  turn  supported  upon  bases  which  rest 
upon  the  ribs  of  the  boat  in  either  bilge. 

The  Butler  tiller  slides  in  a  horizontal 
collar  which  is,  in  turn,  fastened  to  a 
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"  MAB,      SHOWING  SHEER  PLAN. 


vertical  collar  which  encircles  the  miz- 
zen  mast  after  the  usual  fashion.  The 
construction  of  the  brass  collar  is  origi- 
nal, however.  The  photograph  of  the 
canoe,  stern  on,  shows  the  arrangement 
of  the  sliding-seat,  the  deck  tiller,  and 
the  "  Norwegian  "  tiller.  The  latter  is 
a  device  adapted  from  the  Norwegian 
fishing  boats,  a  number  of  which  were 
on  view  at  the  Chicago  exhibition. 
By  this  contrivance,  instead  of  rudder 
lines  or  chains,  a  long  stick  is  toggled 
to  one  end  of  the  rudder  yoke;  the 
other  end  reaches  away  forward  in  the 
boat,  so  that  the  occupant  thereof  may 
grasp  the  stick  arid  steer  the  craft  from 
any  part  to  which  the  steering  stick 
may  reach. 

In  the  Mab  and  other  canoes  employ- 
ing this  device,  the  stick  is  toggled  at 
one  end  to  the  rudder  yoke,  and  at  the 
other  to  the  collar  of  the  deck  tiller. 
The  advantage  is  that  it  is  always 
taut,  and  never  hanging  loose ;  and 
it  may  be  pulled  or  pushed,  so  that  a 
single  stick  upon  one  side  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  two  rudder  lines. 

The  fittings  of  the  Mab  are  original, 
varnished  rawhide  frequently  taking 
the  place  of  brass.  The  fair  leaders  on 
deck  are  simply  brass  thimbles  bound 
with  rawhide.  Stiff  pieces  of  rawhide 
are  also  found  to  serve  as  cleats. 

The  rig  of  the  Mab  is  so  simple  as  to 
need  no  explanation,  the  photographs 
being  self-explanatory.  The  sails  being 
fast  to  the  mast,  there  is  only  one  line 


to  each.  This  is  the  sheet,  which  is 
double  -  ended,  reeving  through  fair 
leaders  so  as  to  be  readily  reached  from 
the  sliding-seat  upon  either  side  of  the 
canoe.  The  sheet  is  held  b}'  a  cam 
cleat,  the  cam  being  provided  with  a 
long  lever  which  may  be  operated  by 
the  toe  of  the  skipper  when  he  is  so  far 
out  on  the  seat  that  the  canoe  can  only 
be  reached  by  that  member.  Thus, 
when  a  squall  strikes,  he  leans  far  out 
on  the  end  of  the  seat  which  has  been 
extended  far  over  the  seething  water. 
If  he  sees  that,  even  with  the  leverage 
of  the  whole  seat,  he  cannot  hold  up  the 
canoe,  he  may  slip  a  cam  cleat  with  his 
toes,  let  the  sheet  go,  and  ease  the  ves- 
sel while  the  flaw  passes. 

The  paddling  trophy  also  was  won  by 
a  newcomer  with  a  new  method,  W.  C. 
Noack,  of  the  Detroit  Boat  Club  and 
the  Western  Canoe  Association,  though 
some  famous  paddlers,  including  D'Arcy 
Scott,  the  champion  of  '93,  and  R.  O. 
King,  then  the  holder  of  the  trophy, 
were  in  the  race. 

He  defeated  Mr.  King  by  38  seconds; 
Mr.  Scott,  by  im.  2  2sec. ;  Mr.  Bicker- 
dike,  by  3m.  2  2sec.,  and  Mr.  Plummer, 
of  the  New  York  Canoe  Club,  by  3m. 
2  2sec.  The  course  was  laid  out  for  a 
inile,  but  it  was  probably  longer.  Mr. 
Noack  asserts  that  he  paddles  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  strokes  to  the  meas- 
ured mile,  and  this  course  was  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  strokes  in  excess  of  that. 

Mr.    Noack  began  canoeing  in   1893,, 
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and  he  lias  never  been  defeated  in  an 
open  race.  His  first  race  was  won  in 
an  open  reg-atta,  the  tandem  canoe  race 
of  '94,  of  the  Northwestern  Amateur 
Rowing  Association.  He  was  one  of 
the  winners  in  the  same  event  in  '95, 
winning-  in  the  record  time  for  a  half 
mile,  3m.  4osec.  He  again  won  in  the 
same  event  in  '96.  Thus  he  has  been 
one  of  the  holders  of  the  Northwestern 
Amateur  Rowing  Association  tandem 
championship  for  the  last  three  years 
in  succession.  Mr.  Noack  won  his  first 
single-canoe  open  race  in  '95,  when  he 
succeeded  in  securing  the  Northwest- 
ern Amateur  Rowing  Association  cham- 
pionship, making  half  a  mile  in  three 
minutes  and  twenty  seconds,  but  six- 
teen seconds  slower  time  than  the  rec- 
ord tandem  event  was  paddled  in.  That 
time  also  is  record  time.  Mr.  Noack 
claims  to  have  made  the  full  mile,  meas- 
ured, in  seven  minutes  and  forty- three 
seconds  against  a  head  wind,  in  prac- 
tice, without  being  pushed.  He  also 
won  the  championship  in  '96,  thus  hold- 
ing the  Northwestern  Amateur  Row- 
ing Association  single-canoe  champion- 
ship for  the  last  two  years.  Last  sum- 
mer, at  the  meet  of  the  Western  Canoe 
Association,  he  won  three  first  prizes, 
viz.,  the  Minnehaha  championship  pad- 
dling cup  (being  the  single-canoe  cham- 
pionship of  the  Western  Canoe  Associa- 
tion), class  one  paddling,  and  the  hurry- 
scurry.  This  last  race  was  as  follows  : 
run  twenty-five  yards,  swim  twenty- five 
yards,  climb  into  the  canoe  and  paddle 
twenty-five  yards,  capsize,  climb  into 
the  canoe  again  and  paddle  twenty-five 
yards  to  the  finish. 

The  winning  of  the  American  Canoe 
Association  trophy  was  Mr.  Noack 's 
tenth  successive  victory  of  the  season. 

His  style  of  paddling  and  position  are 
different  from  those  of  other  canoeists. 
He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  sitting  posi- 
tion. The  position  which  will  do  away 
with  as  much  lost  motion  as  possible  is, 
in  his  opinion,  the  best  position  ;  and 
the  more  steadily  the  canoe  rides  the  less 
energy  it  requires  to  push  it  along.  The 
Canadian  paddler  kneels,  while  Mr.  No- 
ack sits  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  on  a 
cotiple  of  cushio"s,  his  legs  underneath 
the  center  thwart  or  cross-piece,  so  that 
his  abdomen  comes  within  about  three 
inches  of  the  thwart.  The  knees  are 
raised,  so  that  the  thighs  brace  upward 
against  the  thwart.     The   feet  are  set 


against  a  light  toe  or  foot  brace  on 
either  side  of  the  canoe,  very  little 
pressure  being  exerted  against  these 
braces. 

It  is  claimed  that,  kneeling  upon  one 
knee,  the  paddler  is  enabled  to  take  a 
longer  stroke  than  in  any  other  position  ; 
but  he  has  that  longer  stroke  on  but  one 
side,  the  right  side,  should  he  kneel  on 
his  right  knee.  This  is  not  so  on  the 
left  side,  however,  for,  with  the  long 
stroke,  he  incorporates  a  body  move- 
ment— a  body  roll  sideways  turns  the  up- 
per part  of  his  body  to  the  right ;  but  this 
he  cannot  so  readily  do  when  his  stroke 
is  on  the  left  side,  for  then  his  kneeling 
position  (his  left  knee  being  upward) 
prevents  him  from  drawing  his  paddle 
as  far  back  as  on  the  right  side.  All  this 
assuming  that  he  paddles  with  a  double 
blade.  So  the  advantage,  if  any,  of  the 
long  stroke,  is  found  on  but  one  side. 
By  assuming  the  kneeling  position,  the 
paddler  also  cannot  begin  to  keep  his 
canoe  as  stead}^  as  if  he  were  to  sit  in 
the  bottom  of  his  craft ;  and,  therefore, 
he  has  a  greater  amount  of  lost  motion 
to  overcome.  Lost  motion  means  lost 
energy — means  an  expenditure  of  more 
power  to  propel  the  canoe ;  it  means 
harder  and  more  work  for  the  paddler, 
and  slower  progress  for  the  canoe. 

The  advocates  of  the  kneeling  posi- 
tion also  claim  that  in  that  position  an 
advantage  is  gained  while  paddling 
with  the  wind,  in  that  the  body  of  the 
paddler  presents  a  greater  surface  to 
the  wind.  It  is  true  that  the  wind  will 
help  the  boat  along  ;  but  it  will  also 
make  the  canoe  more  unsteady,  and  the 
advantage  is  doubtful.  But,  should  the 
paddler  encounter  a  head  wind,  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary  to  state  that  one  in 
the  kneeling  position  will  be  retarded 
vastly  more  than  the  sitting  paddler, 
whose  body  offers  less  resistance  to  the 
wind,  and  whose  canoe,  by  reason  of  his 
lower  position,  rides  much  more  steadily 
and  subject  to  less  lost  motion. 

The  sitting  paddler,  likewise,  can 
extend  his  stroke  far  backward,  if  he 
wishes  ;  but,  when  any  paddler  extends 
his  stroke  beyond  a  certain  angle,  back 
of  the  center  of  his  body,  he  raises  and 
carries  water,  and  that  means  a  waste  of 
energy,  with  corresponding  results.  And 
by  turning  his  body  sideways,  to  extend 
the  stroke,  he  throws  his  canoe  from  side 
to  side — makes  her  ride  more  unsteadily; 
and  that  means  lost  motion,  to  overcome 
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which  additional  energy  is  necessary. 
So  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  long- 
stroke,  extended  far  backward,  is  not  so 
advantageous  as  it  would  appear.  Pad- 
dling is  not  to  be  compared  with  row- 
ing. The  rower  pulls  with  both  arms 
at  the  same  time,  while  the  paddler  dips 
his  paddle,  on  but  one  side  at  a  time. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
picture  that,  by  assuming  Noack's  posi- 
tion, the  paddler  is  firmly  seated  and 
braced,  and,  by  so  being,  does  away  with 
all  rocking — lost  motion — of  his  canoe. 
His  center  of  weight  being  lower,  his 
canoe  does  not  become  top-heavy,  as 
does  that  of  the  kneeling  paddler,  whose 
body  is  much  higher,  and  therefore  sub- 
jects his  craft  to  become  top-heavy. 

A  canoe  is  not  a  rowboat,  and  one 
cannot  as  readily  do  gymnastic  feats 
therein  as  in  the  latter.  The  kneeling 
paddler  is  therefore  obliged  to  devote 
some  attention  to  balancing  his  canoe,  a 
thing  the  sitting  paddler  is  not  obliged 
to  do.  The  latter  can  devote  all  his  at- 
tention and  energy  to  propelling  his 
canoe. 

The  god  of  winds  is  not  always  so 
obliging  as  to  remain  at  home  and  give 
the  paddler  perfectly  calm  water.  He 
is  more  apt  to  be  attending  to  business, 
and  buffeting  the  little  canoe  upon  the 
opposing  waves. 

Mr.  Noack's  stroke  is  also  radically 
different  from  that  of  other  paddlers.  It 
is  an  arm  and  shoulder  movement,  al- 
most straight  forward  and  back,  with  no 
body  movement  to  speak  of,  his  body 
being  nearly  rigid. 

There  is  no  recovery  to  his  stroke,  as 
with  a  body  swing.  He  reaches  far  for- 
ward, dips  but  the  width  of  his  blade. 


all  power  being  applied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  stroke,  the  stroke  not 
being  continued  beyond  an  angle  of 
thirty  degrees  back  of  the  center  of  the 
body.  The  paddle  is  held  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  it  is 
pulled  with  the  right  arm  and  pushed 
with  the  left  simultaneously,  the  center 
of  the  paddle  being  as  if  on  a  pivot. 
The  paddle  is  turned  on  the  half  (one 
end  of  the  blade  horizontal  and  the  other 
vertical),  to  save  windage,  and  the  blade 
feathered  by  means  of  the  usual  wrist 
movement. 

The  paddle  used  is  of  second-growth 
mountain  spruce,  eight  and  one  half  feet 
long.  It  has  spoon  blades,  something 
like  those  of  an  oar,  so  that  it  will  not 
carry  water,  but  will  grip  the  v\^ater 
almost  at  the  moment  it  enters. 

Mr.  Noack's  canoe  is  an  open  Canadian 
racing  canoe,  built  of  white  cedar  with 
Spanish  cedar  trimming,  and  weighing 
twenty-five  pounds.  It  is  16  feet  in 
length  over  all,  30  inches  beam,  and  10 
inches  in  depth  amidships ;  at  the  bow 
and  the  stern  it  is  15^  inches  deep.  It 
is  provided  with  a  very  short  deck  at 
either  end,  like  most  Peterborough  ca- 
noes. 

Just  as  among  the  larger  craft  all 
are  yachts  whether  propelled  by  sail  or 
steam,  so  the  standing-sail,  sliding-seat 
contrivance  is  called  a  canoe  as  well  as 
the  paddling  racer.  All  who  go  to  the 
meets  are  canoeists.  Perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well  that  all  are  not  racing  men.  To 
him  who  will  persevere  until  he  may 
compete  creditably  in  the  races  of  the 
American  Canoe  Association  there  is 
opened  a  world  of  ecstasy  such  as  few 
sportsmen  realize. 
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FRED.    SCHADE, 
Georgetown  University. 

CYCLE  racing  has  the  distinguished 
honor  of  being  the  only  sport 
fostered  by  the  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  to  which  a 
separate  and  exclusive  day  is  given. 
The  determination  to  so  settle  the  in- 
tercollegiate cycle  championships  came 
somewhat  late,  but  its  success  was  in- 
stantaneous ;  and  it  proved  most  con- 
clusively that  the  whole  athletic  world 
is  interested  in  cycle  racing,  which 
seems  to  be  gaining  the  fame  of  the 
national  sport. 

The  growth  of  collegiate  cycling  has 
been  slow  but  sure.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  colleges  did  not  include  cycle 
events  on  their  programmes,  first,  be- 
cause there  were  few  riders  in  the 
colleges  ;  and  second,  because  successful 
bicycle  racing  demands  specially  pre- 
pared grounds  for  the  occasion.    . 

The  races  run  on  the  flat  tracks  were 
devoid  of  interest  or  excitement,  but 
prolific  of  accidents,  so  much  so  that 


the  governors  had  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  a  full  day  of  bicycle  races 
would  be  successful  or  not ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  races  of  the  Interscholas- 
tic  Association  that  the  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  was  justified  in 
establishing  an  annual  cycle  champion- 
ship day. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  vent- 
ure was  essayed,  and  it  was  by  far  the 
most  successful  athletic  meeting  fostered 
by  the  association  during  the  season,  not 
alone  from  the  standpoint  of  attendance, 
but  from  that  of  interest  and  excitement. 

The  only  drawback  from  the  point  of 
comfort  was  that  the  races  were  rather 
early  in  the  season,  May  27th,  which, 
for  far-famed  Manhattan  Beach,  "  swept 
by  ocean  breezes,"  is  rather  early.  The 
too  ardent  devotee  found  his  ardor  con- 
siderably chilled,  for  the  "  breezes " 
bordered  closely  on  the  Colorado  cy- 
clone. However,  even  with  the  weather 
against  them  last  year  the  races  were 
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run  in  remarkably  fast  time  ;  and  the 
colleges  that  sent  competitors,  if  not 
always  successful,  were  satisfied  for  the 
sake  of  honest  sport,  and  they  brought 
their  men  home  and  determined  to  do 
better  next  time. 

This  year  the  championships  of  the 
colleges  will  again  be  decided  on  the 
famous  Manhattan  Beach,  but  at  a  later 
date,  June  5th.  This  track  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  that  have  been  built  in  this 
country.  The  sensational  races  that 
have  been  run  here,  and  the  wonderlul 
records  that  have  fallen  by  the  efforts 
of  famous  racing  men  stamp  the  track 
as  being  one  of  the  fastest  in  America; 
and  in  America  the  fastest  tracks  in  the 
world  are  located. 

The  track  is  surfaced  with  cement, 
Avith  superior  bankings  on  the  curves. 
It  was  built  some  time  after  other  fa- 
mous tracks  in  this  country,  and  in  build- 
ing it  the  promoters  benefited  by  the 
experience  of  leading  racing  men  of  the 
country  who  had  ridden  on  these  vari- 
ous tracks.  They  gleaned  from  them 
the  various  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  earlier  tracks,  with  the  result 
that  this  track,  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
pletion, represented  the  latest  and  best 
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R.    F.    LUDWIG, 
Cornell  Team. 

ideas  in  construction.  It  is  three  laps 
to  the  mile,  and  is  situated  midway  be- 
tween the  famous  Sheepshead  Bay  and 
Manhattan  Beach  proper.  The  track 
is  easy  of  access  and  egress,  and  during 
the  summer,  when  it  is  used  by  the 
racing  men,  thousands  of  spectators  ride 
down  the  excellent  Long  Island  roads  to 
it  and  enjoy  a  delightful  bicycle  ride  as 
well  as  perfect  races. 

In  comparing  the  teams  that  repre- 
sented the  colleges  last  year  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  majority  of  them  will 
be  improved  for  the  coming  races. 

Columbia  College,  of  New  York,  car- 
ried off  the  leading  honors  last  year, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  they  will  do  the 
same  this  year,  though  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  they  will  find  their  tasks  so 
easy.  The  half-mile  championship  was 
won  by  Fearing,  Columbia,  the  captain 
of  this  year's  team,  with  Hill,  Yale's 
best  rider,  second,  and  Williams,  of 
Columbia,  third.  The  time  was  i  m_. 
19  2-5  s.,  and  young  Fearing  had  little 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  field. 

The  mile  race,  which  is  generally 
one  of  the  best  races  on  any  racing 
programme,  was  won  by  Ruppert,  of 
Columbia,    with    McFarland,    of    Yale, 
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second,  and  Fearing,  Columbia,  third. 
The  time  in  this  race  was  2m.  27  3-5S. 

In  the  fast  quarter-mile  sprint-race 
for  championship  honors  Columbia  again 
came  out  victorious.  In  this  race  the 
Columbia  lads  rode  what  is  known  as  a 
"team  race-,"  and  how  successful  they 
were  can  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
stated  that  they  won  the  three  points 
against  Yale,  Princeton,  Harvard  and 
Georgetown.  Williams  won  first  place, 
Underbill  second,  and  Baird  third,  the 
time  being  32  1-5S. 

The  Columbia  team  was  shut  out  in 
the  five-mile  championship  in  a  most 
sensational  manner,  and  for  the  first 
time  during  the  races  a  youngster  from 
Washington,  representing  the  George- 
town University,  came  forward  and  elec- 
trified the  spectators  by  the  easy  man- 
ner in  which  he  took  off  the  honors  for 
that  race.  This  youngster  was  Fred. 
Schade,  a  curly-haired  lad,  who  won 
easily.  Wood,  of  Harvard,  was  second, 
and  Hill,  of  Yale,  third.  The  time  in 
this  race  was  i3ni.  4  4-5S. 

The  tandem  race  was  won  by  Elgin 
and  Williams,  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
McFarland  and  Hill,  of  Yale,  second. 
The  time  was  2m.  21  3-5S. 

This  closed  the  events,  and  the  regu- 
lar champions  for  1896-97  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


Distance. 

Time. 

Name. 

One-quarter  mile, 

32  1-5 

Williams,  Columbia. 

One-half  mile. 

i:ig  2-5 

Fearing,  Columbia. 

One  mile, 

2:27  3-5 

Ruppert,  Columbia. 

Five  miles. 

13:04  4-5 

Schade,  Georgetown. 

One  mile  (tandem). 

2:21  3-5 

Elgin- Williams,  U.  of  P. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  teams  representing  the  colleges  this 
year.  McFarland,  of  Yale,  who,  with  ex- 
perience, will  make  a  wonderful  rider, 
will  not  represent  his  college  on  the 
track  this  year.  Captain  Hill,  who  rode 
so  well  for  Yale  last  year,  states  that 
McFarland  has  an  antipathy  for  train- 
ing, but  affirms  that  old  Eli  will  have 
a  team  that  will  carry  the  blue  to  the 
front.  On  the  team  will  be  Captain 
Hill,  F.  Brookfield,  J.  I.  Butler,  W.  P. 
French,  L.  Tweedy,  F,  F.  Anderson, 
W.  F.  Cochran,  Jr.,  and  Howard  How- 
ard. Of  these  men  Captain  Hill  is  of 
known  quantity,  and  so  is  French.  These 
two,  at  least,  will  be  pretty  apt  to  be 
well  up  to  the  front  at  the  finish  ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  even  then  be 
able  to  outgeneral  and  outride  their 
most  formidable  opponents,  the  danger- 
ous Columbia  team. 

The  Columbia  team  will  be  composed 


of  Captain  Fearing,  Irving  Powell,  Ray 
Dawson,  J.  F.  Williams,  Jr. ;  L.  W.  Bel- 
den,  H.  N.  Hall,  Milton  McGuire,  Harry 
Waterman,  George  Ruppert  and  Will- 
iam Hays.  This  is  the  strongest  colle- 
giate team  ever  put  out,  and  it  will  be 
surprising  if  the  record  of  last  year  is 
not  either  duplicated  or  bettered.  Cap- 
tain Fearing  is  the  mainstay  of  the  old 
team,  although  Ruppert  and  Williams 
remain  with  them.  Their  strength  will 
come,  however,  from  Powell  and  Daw- 
son. 

Powell  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
amateurs  in  America,  and  last  year  was 
prevented  from  competing  with  his  team 
because  of  a  severe  accident,  which  in- 
capacitated him  from  track  work  for  a 
long  while.  He  is  one  of  the  champions, 
of  the  League  of  American  Wheelmen, 
for  New  York  State,  just  as  Dawson  is- 
one  of  the  New  Jersey  State  champions;, 
and  both  men  are  among  the  fastest  rid- 
ers America  has  yet  seen  in  the  amateur 
ranks.  They  have  been  riding  for  some 
time,  and  are  thoroughly  drilled  in  track 
tactics;  and  their  addition  to  the  Colum- 
bia ranks  is  most  valuable. 

The  Cornell  team  of  1897  will  be  the 
strongest  they  have  yet  put  forth,  the 
most  prominent  man  being  Ludwig, 
who,  as  an  amateur  at  one  of  the  large 
race  meets  given  by  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  last  year,  defeated 
the  best  amateur  talent  in  the  East;  and 
among  the  men  whom  he  defeated  were 
Joseph  Harrison,  at  present  prof  essional 
trainer  for  the  Princeton  crew,  and  the 
new  member  of  the  Columbia  team,  Ray 
Dawson.  Barrett,  Mott,  Boskowitz  and 
Sidney  are  among  the  other  members 
of  the  '97  team.  This,  while  not  as 
strong  as  either  Yale's  or  Columbia's,  is- 
by  far  stronger  than  Cornell's  last  year's- 
team. 

Harvard  has  selected  White,  Brink- 
enhoff,  McKay  and  Harbeck  as  their 
regular  team,  although  Hurt  and  Rich- 
ards will  probably  join  them  at  the  last 
moment.  No  team  is  training  harder 
than  Harvard,  and  every  week  for  the 
past  two  months  they  have  been  meeting 
m  competition  and  putting  the  finishing" 
touches  to  their  work;  so  when  they  face 
the  starter's  pistol  at  Manhattan  Beach 
this  month  they  will  be  in  the  pink  of 
condition. 

Of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  no 
one  knows  much.  They  have  not  as  yet 
sent  in  their  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
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tion  to  send  a  team,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  team  of  last  year  will 
again  be  sent  forth  to  do  battle  for  old 
Penn.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  Douglass 
is  their  best  man,  and  in  fact  he  will  rank 
with  the  best  men  of  any  team.  He 
is  a  hardy  rider,  and  one  who  has  been 
riding  in  his  vicinity  for  a  long  time, 
and  has  at  the  present  time  a  most  en- 
viable track  record.  Corser  is  another 
good  man,  who  last  year  in  a  trial  heat 
defeated  Alexander,  of  Cornell.  Elgin 
and  Williams,  their  crack  tandem  pair, 
who  last  year  took  the  championship 
honors,  are  training  again  for  this  event; 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  will  at  least  capture  this. 

Princeton  is  making  greater  prepara- 
tions this  year  than  she  has  ever  been 
known  to  do  before.  Her  athletic  teams 
have  been  so  universally  popular  and 
successful  in  the  past,  that  to  close  a 
season  of  cycle  racing 
without  having  scored  a 
point,  has  stimulated  her 
to  greater  activity  and 
preparation.  Joseph  H. 
Harrison,  the  amateur 
champion  of  Greater  New 
York  last  year,  has  been 
engaged  to  train  the 
team,  and  now  reports 
them  to  be  in  excellent 
condition.  The  captain 
of  the  team  is  George 
H.  McFarland,  '98,  and  he 
has  selected  the  follow- 
ing riders  from  the  host 
of  applicants  :  Bowden, 
Haight,  Andrews,  Gait,  Hutchinson, 
Le  Boutillier,  Dean  and  Brooks.  The 
tandem  team  will  consist  of  McFarland 
and  Andrews,  and  they  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  races  without  a 
doubt. 

Fred.  Schade,  who  won  the  five-mile 
championship  last  year,  will  most  likely 
ride  for  Swarthmore,  and  if  he  does,  that 
college  will  be  ably  represented.  The 
entire  list  of  teams  has  as  yet  not  been 
made  up,  but  these  are  the  most  prom- 
inent. 

Columbia,  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Swarthmore,  and  possibly  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  will  have  teams ;  and 
President  Kirby,  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  expects  a  number 
of  others. 

The  alliance  between  the  Leaeue  of 
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American  Wheelmen,  which  controls  all 
cycle  racing  in  America,  and  the  Inter- 
collegiate Association  is  closer  this  year 
than  ever  before.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  L.  A.  W.,  at  the  especial  request  of 
the  I.  A.  A,,  a  modification  of  the  ama- 
teur rule  of  the  L.  A.  W.  was  made,  al- 
lowing the  college  teams  to  employ  a 
trainer  and  have  their  expenses  paid  to 
and  from  the  meetings  by  the  colleges. 
Heretofore,  this  has  been  prohibited,  as 
the  amateur  rule  of  the  L.  A.  W.  did 
not  allow  of  an  amateur  having  his  ex- 
penses paid  by  any  one  other  than  the 
rider  himself;  and  the  amendment  of  this 
rule  by  so  powerful  an  organization  as 
the  L.  A.  W.  shows  how  prominent  the 
intercollegiate  championships  have  be- 
come. President  Isaac  B.  Potter,  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen,  will 
referee  the  races  this  year,  and  the  other 
officials  will  be  made  up  from  the  officers 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  and  the  League 
•  of  American  Wheelmen. 
An  encouraging  sign 
is  the  employment  by 
the  different  colleges  of 
practical  bicycle  trainers 
for  their  teams  ;  and  this 
year  Asa  Windle,  who 
brought  out  Bald,  Windle 
and  Hendee,  the  last  two 
being  the  most  famous 
amateurs  the  racing 
world  of  this  country 
has  ever  known,  will  take 
charge  of  the  Yale  team, 
while  Peter  McGue,  a 
trainer  of  note  in  the  cycle  world,  will 
have  the  Columbia  team.  Joseph  Har- 
rison, himself  a  racer  of  renown,  is  now 
at  Princeton,  and  William  A.  Rowe,  an 
old-time  professional  racer,  is  at  Har- 
vard. W.  B.  Murphy,  one  of  the  famous 
Murphy  brothers,  will  probably  train 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  team, 
and  Cornell  has  secured  a  local  man  for 
her  men. 

Taking  the  teams  individually,  Colum- 
bia would  appear  to  be  the  best  fitted 
for  the  fray,  while  Yale,  Princeton, 
Swarthmore,  Harvard  and  University  of 
Pennsylvania  come  next,  in  the  order 
named.  The  1897  races  will  be  the  sec- 
ond of  this  individual  series,  and  with 
the  experience  purchased  of  past  events, 
the  records  this  year  will  unquestion- 
ably be  considerably  lowered.  The 
intercollegiate   championship    event    is 
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Columbia  Team. 

already  one  of  the  most  important  fixt- 
ures of  the  cycle  world,  and  the  future 
will  probably  see  it  as  important  a  meet- 
ing' as  the  annual  championships  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen. 

The  members  of  the  Eastern  college 
teams  will  also  be  important  factors  in 
the  amateur  championships  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen  at 
Philadelphia  in  August;  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  Columbia  team  are  now 
thinking  of  sending  representatives  of 
their  college  to  the  championships  of  the 
world,  which  will  be  held  at  Glasgow  in 
August,  If  they  do,  a  number  of  the 
amateur  championships  will  be  brought 
back  to  America  for  the  first  time  since 
Zimmerman's  famous  international  vic- 
tories, when,  as  an  amateur,  he  surprised 
the  entire  cycling  world  by  defeating  all 
comers. 

The  college  riders  of  America  are  ex- 
pected to  carry  the  amateur  flag  to  vic- 
tory in  all  the  big  cycling  events  this 
year.  The  Intercollegiate  Champion- 
ships will  have  the  largest  and  most 
successful  colleges  represented,  but 
there  are  many  colleges  of  fame  that 
will  not  be  able  to  have  representatives 
owinsf  to  the  gfreat  distance  that  their 


men  will  have  to  travel  in  order  to 
reach  this  city. 

During  the  last  two  years,  since  the 
abolition  of  what  was  known  as  "  Class 
B,"  there  have  been  few  really  first-class, 
Simon-pure  amateurs  in  the  racing 
game.  The  fastest  men  have  turned  to 
the  professional  class.  The  governors 
of  cycle  racing  found  that  it  was  im- 
perative that  stringent  measures  should 
be  taken  to  protect  the  sport  from  those 
who  made  true  amateurism  a  farce. 

However,  the  amateur  racing  men  of 
this  country  have  been  the  men  that 
brought  the  greatest  success  to  America 
in  foreign  lands  and  in  her  own  domain. 
Arthur  Zimmerman,  who  first  began  rid- 
ing as  a  school  rider,  won  in  1893  as  an 
amateur  loi  first  prizes  in  one  year,  the 
greatest  record  ever  made  by  any  rider 
in  the  world.  George  Banker,  as  a  col- 
lege rider,  won  success,  and  became  a 
most  famous  international  racing  man. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  others,  and 
last  year  two  of  the  most  successful  ama- 
teurs in  the  races  given  were  Western 
college  riders.  Young  Dixon  and  Pea- 
body,  of  the  Chicago  University,  were 
these  men,  both  are  now  in  the  profes- 
sional ranks. 


IRWIN    A.    POWELL, 
Columbia  Team. 


Scott  &  Wilkinson,  Photo,  Cambridge,  Eng. 

"  WELL   FORWARD." — A   TYPICAL   ENGLISH    STROKE. 
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HE  present  sea- 
son of  inter- 
university 
rowing-  in  the 
United  States  prom- 
ises to  be  excep- 
tionally interesting. 
We  shall  witness 
a  struggle  for  su- 
premacy between 
the  three  leading 
rowing  universities, 
Harvard,  Yale  and 
Cornell.  We  shall  also  see  a  contest 
that,  by  contrast,  will  be  well  worth 
attention  —  that  between  Columbia, 
Cornell  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  University  of  Wisconsin  is 
to  race  with  both  Yale  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Cornell  is  to  race 
with  Annapolis. 

First  in  importance  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  rowing  in  this  country  comes 
the  Harvard- Yale-Cornell  race.  Its  re- 
sult will  largely  determine  the  style  and 
methods  which  are,  henceforth,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  coaching  and  training  college 
crews.  It  will  be  a  contest  between  the 
exponents  of  very  different  methods, 
although  all  will  this  year  conform  as 
closely  as  possible  to  one  "  stroke "  or 
style  of  rowing. 

Harvard  will  row  the  stroke  that  is  be- 
ing taught  them  by  Mr.  R,  C.  Lehmann, 
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a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University, 
England,  but  a  cosmopolitan  of  the  most 
desirable  sort  in  his  sportsmanship.  His 
ideas  of  rowing  are  those  that  experi- 
ence, the  greatest  of  all  teachers,  has 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  to  English 
amateurs  to  be  the  best,  although  at 
Henley  they  have  seen,  year  by  year, 
crews  from  all  parts  of  the  world  row- 
ing all  kinds  of  "strokes."  These  ideas 
permit  the  application  of  the  inaximum 
strength  and  endurance  with  the  viini- 
iniiin  physical  exhaustion  toward  the 
propulsion  forward  of  racing  boats.  For 
upward  of  thirty  years  they  have  been 
followed  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with 
but  slight  variation.  Some  crews  have 
rowed  in  better  form  than  others,  but 
all,  during  that  time,  have  rowed  sub- 
stantially the  same  "  stroke."  A  long 
reach  and  swing  forward,  a  sharp  and 
hard  catch  or  beginning,  a  clean  finish, 
a  smart  out-shoot  of  the  hands  before 
commencing  the  swing  forward,  a  slow, 
even  swing  forward,  a  hard,  even  leg 
drive,  the  blade  pulled  through  evenly, 
rigid  back,  no  arm  work — these  are  the 
principles  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
the  system  now  in  vogue  at  Harvard. 

Yale  is  to  again  have  the  valuable 
services  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Cook.  He 
has  long  been  impressed  with  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  foregoing  principles,  for 
he  went  to  England  to  learn  them  before 
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some  of  his  present  pupils  were  born.  By- 
inevitable  accident,  or  design,  he  has  not 
always  strictly  adhered  to  them,  where- 
fore the  so  called  "  Cook  stroke  "  has 
latterly  come  to  be  a  very  different 
thing  from  its  prototype.  But  the  Yale 
crew  went  to  Henley  last  year  and 
with  them  went  Mr.  Cook.  The  result 
will  probably  be  that  in  length  of  stroke 
and  deliberateness  of  recover,  Yale  will 
this  season  approximately  resemble 
Harvard, 

Cornell  claims,  I  believe,  that  her 
method  of  rowing  has  not  been  changed 
in  consequence  of  her  trip  to  Henley  in 
1895.  But  her  critics  do  not  agree  with 
this  claim.  It  certainly  seemed  last  year 
at  Poughkeepsie  as  if  her  crew  reached 
out  further  than  ever  before,  rowed  a 
much  longer  stroke,  developed  much 
more  body  swing,  and  were  much  more 
deliberate  in  swinging  forward.  The 
consequence  of  their  steadier,  less  ex- 
hausting swing  and  longer  stroke  was  a 
decisive  victory  over  Harvard,  which 
last  year  rowed  in  a  style  that  was  said 
to  have  in  many  respects  resembled 
what  had  previously  been  called  the 
Courtney  stroke  I  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Courtney  will  abandon  the  style 
adopted  last  yfear,  whether  old  or 
new.  I  rather  think  that  he  will  de- 
velop it  further  in  the  direction  of 
the  stroke  used  by  his  conquerors  at 
Henley. 

As  far  as  stroke  is  concerned,  there- 
fore, it  is  foolish  to  say,  as  some  do,  that 
the  chief  race  of  the  year  will  be  one  be- 
tween different  styles  of  rowing  I  would 
rather  say  that  it  will  be  between  crews 
taught  substantially  the  same  style,  and 
that  the  crew  which  learns  its  lesson 
best  and  receives  the  most  competent 
coaching  will,  other  things  being,  equal, 
win.  I  mean  by  the  most  competent 
coaching  that  which  will  make  the  crew 
in  hand  conform  closest  to  the  correct 
principles  of  rowing. 

So  far  as  methods  are  concerned,  the 
differences  are  more  marked. 

Mr.  Lehmann  believes  in  treatmg 
the  whole  matter  as  sport,  rather  than 
business.  Of  course  his  pupils  have  to 
obey  certain  well-recognized  rules  of 
diet  and  living.  But  he  allows  them 
such  an  amount  of  personal  liberty  as 
to  prevent  them  from  considering  train- 
ing a  horrible  grind.  They  are  less 
likely  to  deem  themselves  martyrs  upon 
the    altar  of   university   glory — or   dis- 


aster— than  heretofore.  There  is  to  be 
some  little  diversion  to  relieve  the  hard 
work.  They  will  come  to  believe  that 
while  training  for  a  race  may  not  be  all 
beer  and  skittles,  nevertheless  there  is 
some  fun  possible  in  it.  They  will,  I 
firmly  believe,  end  the  period  of  coach- 
ing enthusiastic  over  the  sport  on  its 
own  account. 

Mr.  Cook  has  gained  the  reputation  of 
being  a  severe  taskmaster.  His  crews 
enjoy  the  period  of  training  rather  be- 
cause of  a  premonition  of  victory  than 
for  any  other  reason.  They  are  made 
to  see  not  so  much  the  fun  of  rowing 
as  the  hard  work  success  demands. 

Courtney  believes  in  discipline  first, 
fun  last  of  all.  His  men  are  drilled 
more  in  military  fashion  than  as  if  they 
were  simply  engaging  in  a  most  de- 
lightful and  ennobling  sport.  With 
Cornell  oarsmen,  training  is  a  serious 
business,  as  little  like  healthy,  manly 
recreation  and  sport  as  fighting  is  like 
dress  parade. 

Summed  up  in  a  few  words  :  Harvard 
men  are  this  year  learning  that  training 
for  a  boat  race,  while  entailing  hard 
work,  can  nevertheless  be  made  so 
agreeable  as  to  cause  one  to  take  a 
positive  delight  in  it.  Yale  fnen  are 
going  through  the  same  old  grind, 
buoyed  up  with  a  pseudo-enthusiasm 
for  the  sport,  which  is  in  reality  a  feel- 
ing that  success  is  inevitable,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  play  may  prove  worth 
the  candle.  Cornell  men  are  attending 
strictly  to  business,  going  through  their 
drill  each  day  in  a  more  or  less  mechan- 
ical fashion,  enjoying  it  in  a  rather 
lack-enthusiastic  way. 

All  are  imbued  with  patriotic  feeling 
for  their  respective  universities,  of 
course,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  love 
for  the  grand  old  sport  for  its  own  sake 
is  being  cultivated  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree  at  Cambridge,  New  Haven 
and  Ithaca. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  these 
different  methods  ?  Which  is  best  cal- 
culated to  inspire  self-confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  oarsmen  .?  Which  will  have 
the  best  effect  upon  the  character  of 
the  men  themselves  in  after  life  ? 
Which  will  develop  the  finest  sportsmen 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  .?  Perhaps 
I  have  sufficiently  indicated  my  indi- 
vidual answer  to  these  questions.  Each 
is  at  liberty  to  judge  for  himself.  But 
I  believe  that  the  method  which  will 
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inspire  the  greatest  amount  of  enthusi- 
asm for  the  sport  for  its  own  sake, 
which  causes  men  to  look  upon  un- 
selfish effort  for  their  university  as  a 
pleasure  rather  than  as  a  grind,  and  upon 
victory  as  a  desirable,  but  by  no  means 
as  the  chief,  end  of  physical  effort,  will 
best  serve  the  true  interests  of  sports- 
manship and  increase  the  usefulness  of 
the  individual.  Amateur  sport  should 
have  nothing  in  common  with  profes- 
sionalism beyond  mere  physical  exer- 
tion. Its  means,  methods  and  ends 
should  be  absolutely  different.  Respice 
finein^  but  let  that  be  the  grand  end — 
the  development  of  character  as  well  as 
of  muscle.  Looked  at  in  this  broad 
light,  victory,  most  desirable  in  itself, 
and  eagerly  to  be  striven  for,  is,  never- 
theless, merely  an  incident  of  any  form 
of  amateur  sport. 

By  contrast  with  the  importance  and 
interest  of  the  chief  race,  because  so 
much  may  depend  upon  the  latter's  re- 
sult, and  because  it  may  shape  the  fu- 
ture methods  of  training,  not  only  in 
rowing  but  in  all  games,  is  the  minor 
interest  felt  in  the  race  between  Cor- 
nell, Columbia  and  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. I  have  said  enough  already 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  crew  Cornell  will 
turn  out  for  this  race.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  feeling  satisfied  with  the 
game  fight  her  crew  made  last  year, 
will  stick  to  the  professional,  Ellis  Ward. 
Nor  will  her  style  of  rowing  be  differ- 
ent, except  possibly  in  degree,  from 
that  of  1896.  Philadelphia  has  been  ac- 
cused, perhaps  unjustly,  of  being  slow 
and  behindhand  in  matters  of  progress. 
In  view  of  her  domicile's  reputation  in 
this  respect,  we  need  not  greatly  marvel 
at  University  of  Pennsylvania's  relapse, 
now  two  years  old,  into  professional 
coaching  and  methods  of  training. 
Given  a  little  more  time  and  a  few  more 
defeats,  she  may  learn  enough  to  aban- 
don once  for  all  the  worn-out  theories 
that  obtained  before  our  American  gen- 
tlemen took  much  active  interest  in 
athletic  sports. 

Columbia  has  done  a  very  sensible 
thing  in  completely  changing  her  coach 
and  methods.  Mr.  Cowles  seems  in- 
clined toward  the  English  style  of  row- 
ing, so  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
judge.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  interest 
to  see  how  far  he  succeeds  in  perfecting 
his  ideas  and  in  teaching  them  to  his 
crew.     Columbia  has  had   all  too  few 


victories,  so  far  as  concerns  her  univer- 
sity crews,  in  the  last  ten  years — indeed, 
one  might  say,  since  Mr.  Cowles  himself 
last  stroked  a  blue-and-white  crew  to 
victory  in  1883. 

The  race  between  Yale  and  Wisconsin 
will  have  a  more  than  passing  interest 
in  so  far  as  it  will  be  between  crews 
which  in  their  respective  territories  have 
been  easily  first.  The  styles  of  rowing 
will  not  be  the  same. 

Cornell  deserves  the  greatest  com- 
mendation for  the  sportsmanlike  way 
in  which  she  has  undertaken  three  dif- 
ferent races  for  her  university  crews. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  her 
rowing  authorities  for  the  manly  way 
in  which  they  admitted  Yale  to  the 
Harvard-Cornell  race. 

That  Annapolis  should  take  vigor- 
ously to  rowing  is  distinctly  encourag- 
ing. If  our  future  sailors  become  as 
good  watermen  as  our  future  soldiers 
have  become  football  players,  the  lay 
universities  will  have  to  look  to  their 
laurels.  It  is  strange  that  the  sailors 
have  not  taken  to  boat-racing  before. 
Mr.  Armstrong,  a  Yale  oarsman,  has 
them  in  charge.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  a  votary  of  "  Bob  "  Cook  Henley- 
fied  or  not,  but  at  least  he  should  be  able 
to  turn  out  a  good  crew. 

Perhaps  the  feature  that  will  be  most 
noticeable  this  year  will  be  the  gradual 
assimilation  of  styles.  Harvard  abso- 
lutely, Yale,  Cornell  and  Columbia  in 
some  degree,  have  adopted  or  are  adopt- 
ing the  English  system.  If  this  ad- 
vance— as  I  most  assuredly  believe  it 
to  be — in  oarsmanship  can  be  accompa- 
nied with  an  advance  in  sportsmanship, 
i.  e.,  the  abolition  of  secret  methods 
of  training,  and  the  cordial,  not  tire- 
somely  formal,  interchangeof  courtesies 
between  our  rival  oarsmen,  the  year 
1897  will  deservedly  be  considered  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  amateur  rowing. 

I  have  noticed  with  particular  interest 
the  fact  that  class  crews,  as  well  as 
the  'varsity  crew  at  Harvard,  have  been 
given  the  best  coaching,  and  have  been 
coached  substantially  along  the  same 
lines.  The  number  of  class  crews,  if  we 
include  the  Wild  Boat-Club  crews,  has 
doubled  this  year.  If  this  spirit  can 
spread  to  other  universities,  the  dream 
of  at  least  one  rowing  crank  will  be  ful- 
filled :  class  races  will  eventually  give 
way  to  something  better  and  more  per- 
manent.    We  shall  ultimately  see  home 
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races  at  our  different  universities  be- 
tween crews  well  coached  and  represent- 
ing something'  less  evanescent  than 
classes.  They  will  become  genuinely 
interesting  and  schools  of  rowing  from 
which  'varsity  crews  can  be  recruited. 
In  this  way  the  period  of  training  for 
Varsity  crews  will  be  shortened  and  the 
monotony  of  training  abolished.  When 
the  latter  object  is  accomplished,  en- 
thusiasm for  the  sport  will  be  of  spon- 
taneous growth.  We  may  then  have 
an  American  Henley. 

Among  minor  features  of  the  year  are, 
the  increased  use  of  cedar  shells  and  the 
adoption  by  Harvard  of  the  old-fashion- 
ed thole  -  pins.  Most  of  the  leading 
crews  are  using  narrower  blades. 


Poughkeepsie,  far  and  away  the  bet- 
ter course,  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  chief 
races.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend 
why  there  was  ever  any  doubt  as  to  its 
ultimate  selection.  Sentiment  may  have 
led  a  few  older  oarsmen  to  prefer  New 
London,  but  all  who  want  to  see  a  boat 
race  under  the  fairest  and  best  con- 
ditions are  in  favor  of  Poughkeepsie. 
Perhaps  the  New  London  eel  grass  has 
tangled  itself  about  the  affections  of 
older  oarsmen  as  it  used  to  cling  to  their 
oars.  Wash  it  off,  gentlemen,  and  give 
the  old  fogies,  who  have  to  take  the  ob- 
servation train,  a  chance  to  see  the  race 
at  close  quarters.  Stick  to  the  course 
than  which  there  can  be  found  none 
fairer,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
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HEN  I   reached   the   house   into 
which  Philip  had  gone,  I  found 

Doctor  Mc and  his  daughter 

Margaret  and  Philip  on  the  vine- 
covered  porch.  It  was  cool  and  pleas- 
ant, so  we  lingered  and  talked  until 
the  afternoon  had  slipped  almost  away. 
When  we  attempted  to  leave  finally,  the 
doctor  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  invited 
us  heartily  to  spend  the  night  at  Mid- 
dlebrook  Farm,  as  he  called  his  place. 


There  were  only  those  two,  the  father 
and  daughter ;  and  they  were  two 
simple,  whole  -  souled,  strong  -  hearted 
people.  It  was  a  little  odd  to  find  that 
the  modern  spirit  had  penetrated  the 
seclusion  of  this  retired  valley  ;  for  Mis- 
tress Margaret,  being  a  strong  sensible 
girl,  was  very  anxious  to  become  a  phy- 
sician. The  doctor  was  a  conservative 
old  fellow,  and  opposed  it  as  much  as 
he  could  without  bitterness  ;  though  he 
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allowed  her  to  study  under  him,  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  send  her  to  a  medical 
school.  Meanwhile,  the  people  in  the 
rural  neighborhood  regarded  such  am- 
bition with  horror. 

Tea  was  served  in  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  his  summer  dining-room,  a  little 
cluster  of  apple-trees  arranged  to  make 
an  arbor.  Mistress  Margaret  presided 
with  charming  grace,  while  the  doctor 
as  host  was  in  his  element  and  told  his 
best  stories  with  great  gusto.  After 
tea,  Philip  and  the  young  girl  went  off 
on  wheels  (for  she  was  progressive 
enough  to  ride  a  bicycle)  to  watch  the 
sunset  from  a  certain  hilltop  that  af- 
forded an  extensive  view.  The  doctor 
meanwhile  took  me  around  his  orchard. 
There  was  a  deal  of  poetry  in  the  great, 
rough,  old  fellow,  and  it  found  vent  prin- 
cipally in  the  growing  of  those  trees. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  genuine  affection 
for  them. 

"  You  should  come  earlier  in  the 
spring  and  see  them  bloom.  The  whole 
hillside  there  is  as  white  as  if  it  had 
snowed,  and  the  breeze  blows  the  smell 
of  the  blossoms  through  your  window 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  you 
can  sit  here  on  the  porch  and  hear  the 
bees  buzzing  among  them  and  the  robins' 
chirrup.  But  it  is  a  mighty  anxious 
time  for  me  ;  you  see  there  is  constant 
danger  of  frost  and  blight,  and  they 
are  harder  to  care  for  when  they  are 


just  blooming."  He  paused,  and  Philip 
and  Miss  Margaret  appeared,  accompa- 
nied by  a  young  man  on  horseback,  who 
bore  himself  with  a  certain  reckless 
dash.  "  Yes,"  the  doctor  repeated  sig- 
nificantly, "  they  are  a  heap  harder  to 
care  for  when  they  are  just  blooming." 

After  an  early  tea  the  next  afternoon 
we  left  the  doctor's  house  and  started 
off  down  the  valley,  without  the  re- 
motest idea  where  we  would  stop  for 
the  night's  lodging.  We  were  traveling 
due  south,  and  a  cool  breeze  blew  down 
from  the  Alleghanies,  while  serried 
ridges  of  cloud  protected  us  from  the 
heat  which  the  sun  cast  even  in  setting. 
We  rode  through  the  beautiful  little 
town  of  Woodstock  at  dusk,  and  rose  to 
the  uplands  beyond  just  as  the  moon 
peeped  over  the  dark  mass  of  inount- 
ains  on  our  left.  The  white  road  rose 
and  fell  in  steady  undulations  before 
us,  and  it  was  glorious  riding  there  in 
the  stillness,  the  cool  night  air  rushing 
past,  the  myriad  insects  droning,  and 
now  and  then  a  drowsy  watch-dog 
barking.  The  moonlight  transformed 
the  familiar  rural  scenes  into  a  sort  of 
enchanted  land,  guarded  and  watched 
over  by  the  towering  mountains  on  the 
right  and  the  left.  Nor  was  the  illusion 
spoiled  when  an  elevation  brought  to 
view  the  twinkling  light  of  a  farm- 
house far  down  the  valley. 

Sometimes  the  road  passed  through 
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dingles,  where  the  shadows  of  the  close- 
growing  trees  lay  in  black  splotches. 
Here  we  often  found  little  streams 
glistening  like  silver,  and,  as  the  poet 
puts  it,  singing  a  quiet  tune  to  the 
sleeping  woods.  We  passed  various 
vehicles:  farmers  driving  home  from 
market ;  a  doctor  or  so  with  saddle- 
bags flapping,  as  the  old  nag  trotted 
roughly  along  ;  and  as  the  moon  rose 
higher,  lovers  not  a  few  driving  in  bug- 
gies. We  had  an  adventure  with  one 
of  these  that  came  near  being  a  mishap. 
They  were  driving  on  in  front,  oblivious 
to  everything  except  the  moon  and 
themselves.  As  his  arm  was  around 
her  and  their  heads  suspiciously  close 
together,  Philip  rang  his  bell  to  give 
them  warning  of  our  approach.  The 
horse  looked  around,  and  catching  the 
flash  of  the  moonlight  on  our  wheels 
plunged  forward  at  a  gallop.  In  some 
way  the  reins  dropped  from  the  buggy, 
and  the  two  people  were  swept  along 
completely  at  the  horse's  mercy.  Philip 
gave  chase,  and  after  a  mile  of  rapid 
riding  succeeded  in  passing  them  on  a 
.  slope.  When  the  horse  saw  a  wheel  in 
front,  and  turning  his  head  beheld  one 
behind,  he  stood  still  and  trembled  in 
terror,  while  Philip  walked  up  and 
seized  the  bridle. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  frightened  your  horse," 
he  said,  "  but  you  could  have  held  him 
if  you  hadn't  dropped  the  reins.  What 
was  the  matter  ? " 

"  I — I  didn't  have  hold  of  them,"  was 
the  shamefaced  answer,  and  we  rode 
off,  leaving  him  in  the  midst  of  an  em- 
barrassed explanation. 

We  passed  darkened  farmhouses  with 
their  silent  outbuildings,  and  glided 
noiselessly  through  two  or  three  little 
villages,  whose  very  dogs  were  asleep. 
Finally,  as  the  full  moon  stood  brilliant 
overhead,  the  cocks  began  to  crow  and 
warn  us  that  it  was  past  midnight  and 
sleeping-time.  Of  course  we  had  not  the 
face  to  wake  up  anybody  to  ask  shelter, 
so  we  examined  several  barns  and  hay- 
ricks without  finding  anything  but  a 
very  unattractive-looking  dog  that  put 
us  into  precipitate  flight.  At  last  Philip 
announced  that  there  was  a  town  in  front, 
the  name  of  which  neither  of  us  knew. 
There  we  found,  however,  an  old  stone 
building  labeled  "  hotel,"  in  which  was 
a  light  burning  dimly.  On  entering  we 
found  the  office  deserted,  and  although 
we   rapped   repeatedly  on  the   counter 


nobody  came.  Our  situation  was  get 
ting  desperate,  so  Philip  began  a  series 
of  investigations.  One  of  the  doors  that 
he  opened  led  into  the  dining-room. 
Here  a  lamp  showed  supper  laid  for  two. 
There  were  cold  lamb  and  biscuit  and 
tomatoes  and  ice  tea  ;  at  least  the  ice 
was  to  be  had  in  the  refrigerator  nearby. 

"  Never  despise  the  gifts  the  gods  pro- 
vide," said  Philip,  and  thereupon  we  fell 
to  and  the  supper  soon  disappeared. 
After  a  post-prandial  smoke,  my  irre- 
pressible companion  cautiously  opened 
a  back  door  which  led  into  a  hall.  On 
each  side  of  it  were  sleeping  apartments. 
We  slipped  out  softly,  but  dared  not  open 
any  of  the  doors.  Under  one,  however, 
a  light  was  shining.  We  knocked  gently. 
After  repeated  efforts  without  response, 
we  opened  the  door  and  found  a  room 
with  bed  ready  for  occupancy. 

"  They  are  evidently  expecting  us," 
said  Philip,  "  so  let's  make  ourselves  at 
home."  In  a  short  time  we  were  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  of  the  weary.  It  was  an 
hour  or  two  later  that  heavy  steps  and 
talking  awakened  me. 

"  I  shay.  Bill,  air  ye  (hie)  shure  thish 
ish  the  placesh  ?" 

Bill's  utterance  was  so  thick  that  I 
could  not  make  out  his  answer,  except 
there  was  something  in  it  about  supper. 
My  heart  smote  me,  and  I  awakened  my 
companion,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  ex- 
plosion. We  got  up  and  listened,  and 
after  considerable  fumbling  heard  them 
enter  the  dining-room.  A  screeching 
of  chairs  indicated  that  they  were  en- 
deavoring to  seat  themselves. 

"  I  shay.  Bill,"  said  his  companion, 
"you  air  drunk  ;  lemme  help  j^ou  up." 

A  bump  proved  that  Bill  had  helped 
him  down,  instead. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  clerk  dis- 
covered our  wheels  and  awakened  us. 
We  explained  the  situation,  and  upon 
our  advice  he  had  the  porter  put  the  two 
drummers  into  another  bed.  He  told 
us  later  that  they  were  none  the  worse 
for  their  night's  experience. 

The  next  morning  we  rode  on  through 
Harrisonburg  and  turned  off  the  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  thriving  little  city  of 
Staunton.  We  were  now  at  the  head  of 
the  valley,  and  after  resting  for  the 
night,  in  order  to  interview  our  trunks, 
turned  our  faces  due  west.  Learning 
that  Jenning's  Gap  was  very  rough,  we 
did  not  start  on  the  famous  old  Parkers- 
burg  pike,  but  deflected  our  course  to  a 
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dirt  road  that  ran  to  the  village  of 
Churchville.  We  struggled  over  the 
red  hills  of  Augusta,  which  grew  steeper 
and  harder  to  climb  at  every  mile,  until 
the  last  one  was  reached,  when  we  were 
rewarded,  for  the  mountains  burst  on 
our  view,  rising  in  successive  ridges  to 
the  great  North  Mountains  that  blocked 
the  horizon.  Under  the  nether  ridge  in 
the  foreground  nestled  the  little  village 
of  Churchville.  Resting  there  on  the 
hilltop,  the  mountain  breeze  came  in 
fitful  gusts,  seeming  to  struggle  with 
the  hot  air  from  the  lowlands  behind  us. 

"  Come,"  said  Philip,  "let  us  arise  and 
flee  to  the  mountains,  from  whence  the 
cool  breezes  blow." 

And  forthwith  we  coasted  down 
through  Churchville,  where  the  bicycle 
was  as  yet  such  a  novelty  that  the  popu- 
lation turned  out  to  gape  at  us.  We 
were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Alle- 
ghany system,  and  the  first  chain,  the 
North  Mountains,  stood  like  a  massive 
wall  before  us,  while  the  lesser  peaks 
crowded  our  narrow  road  so  close  that 
sometimes  there  was  hardly  room 
enough  to  squeeze  through.  Our  course 
led  along  North  Creek,  a  tireless  little 
stream  that  foamed  and  dashed  over 
bowlders  and  stone  detritus  chipped  off 
in  some  past  geological  age.  So  we 
pressed  on  up  through  North  Creek  Gap, 
and  coasted  down  into  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle valley,  land-locked  and  sequestered, 
where  the  brawling  streams  broadened 
into  limpid  pools,  in  which  were  mir- 
rored the  dark  mountains  and  the  fleecy, 
floating  clouds.  Here,  in  this  sheltered 
seclusion,  was  the  cot  of  a  mountain 
farmer,  his  miniature  fields  and  mead- 
ows hemmed  in  by  the  shaggy  forests. 
An  atmosphere  of  remoteness  and 
quietude  pervaded  the  place  ;  the  very 
thought  of  the  busy  world  was  a  fever- 
ish dream  that  one  wished  to  forget. 

A  wiseacre  of  a  wheelman  in  Staun- 
ton had  told  us  that  we  could  coast  the 
five  miles  from  Churchville  to  West 
Augusta,  and  find  an  excellent  coun- 
try dinner  awaiting  us.  So,  being  one 
who  .is  nourished  by  his  victuals,  I 
dragged  Philip  from  the  poetic  scenery 
of  the  Peaceful  Valley,  and  led  him  be- 
tween the  farther  mountains,  where  I 
hoped  to  find  West  Augusta  town.  But  I 
was  sadly  disappointed,  for  these  mount- 
ains were  passed,  and  yet  others,  and 
still  no  West  Augusta.  Finally  my  com- 
panion asked  a  native  how  far  it  was. 


"  Wa-al,  stranger,"  he  drawled,  "  it  air 
about  thirteen  mile." 

"  Oh,  you  must  be  mistaken,"  I  said 
weakly ;  "  it's  only  five  miles  from 
Churchville,  and  we  have  come  six 
alread)^" 

"  Wa-al,  ef  you  know  how  fur  it  is, 
what  makes  you  ax  me  ? "  the  man  re- 
torted. 

We  rode  on  several  miles  and  in- 
quired again,  and  the  answer,  "  Oh, 
'bout  ten  miles,"  was  given  in  an  off- 
hand way  that  made  me  have  a  sinking 
in  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  Six  miles 
farther  on  a  woman  informed  us  that 
it  was  exactly  four  miles  and  three- 
quarters.  The  very  definiteness  of  this 
would  have  been  encouraging,  had  not 
another,  a  mile  and  a  half  further  on, 
told  us  that  West  Augusta  was  even 
five  miles.  We  were  afraid  to  ask  after 
that,  lest  we  should  drive  West  Au- 
gusta to  a  still  greater  distance.  At 
last,  when  we  had  ridden  so  many 
weary  miles  that  we  had  lost  count  and 
still  no  town,  we  stopped  in  front  of  a 
nice-looking  house,  where  a  man  was 
standing  at  the  gate. 

"  Stranger,"  said  Philip,  "  would  you 
mind  telling  me  if  there  is  really  such  a 
place  as  West  Augusta  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  the  man;  "this  is 
West  Augusta." 

Whether  the  dinner  long  "deferred 
made  our  stomachs  empty,  or  the  meal 
itself  was  unusually  good,  I  can't  say, 
but  we  disgraced  ourselves  by  the 
amount  we  ate. 

Then  we  turned  off  on  the  Parkers- 
burg  pike,  one  of  the  famous  old  high- 
ways connecting  the  East  and  the  West, 
and  perhaps  the  best  mountain  road  in 
the  United  States.  It  runs  from  Par- 
kersburg  and  the  Ohio  River  to  Staun- 
ton, and  was  the  principal  avenue  of 
trade  in  pre-railroad  days.  It  is  still 
fairly  well  kept,  and  some  of  its  grades 
are  so  well  engineered  that  they  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  famous  Alpine 
roads. 

We  were  now  in  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses, and  the  scenery  grew  wilder  and 
more  beautiful.  Sometimes  the  pine 
trees  hedged  the  road  in,  and  sometimes 
the  chapparal  thickets  made  a  wall  of 
green  on  each  side,  while  the  mountains 
were  always  to  the  right  and  the.  left, 
and  in  front  and  behind.  Turning  down 
a  narrow  valley,  a  lofty  mountain  con- 
fronted us,  while  the  ridges  rose  sheer 
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on  each  side.  So  we  came  into  a  cor- 
ner, out  of  which  the  only  exit  was  by 
ascent.  Up,  and  still  up,  we  climbed  ; 
riding  at  first,  but  soon  dismounting 
when  the  length  of  the  ascent  unrolled 
before  us.  The  road  wound  up  along 
ridges  and  spurs,  and  soon  revealed  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  one  mountain,  but  a 
great  chain,  that  we  were  crossing.  Half 
way  up  we  met  a  solitary  mountain 
traveler,  whose  flapping  saddle-bags 
belabored  the  sides  of  his  lean  horse. 
From  him  we  learned  that  we  were  on 
the  Shenandoah  Mountains,  the  second 
great  chain  of  the  Alleghany  system. 

The  toilsome  ascent  was  relieved  by 
the  beautiful  scenery  that  each  new 
elevation  revealed.  Peaks  and  yet 
other  peaks,  and  peaks  still  beyond,  dim 
and  vague  in  the  distance.  The  wild 
yellow  lilies  bordered  the  steep,  brown 
road,  and  the  blueberries — or  huckle- 
berries as  the  mountain  folks  call  them 
— grew  in  thick  clusters  just  above  the 
clear,  cold  springs  that  bubbled  up 
along  the  road-side,  almost  to  the  sum- 
^mit  of  the  mountain.  Both  of  these 
Philip  maintained  were  dispensations 
of  a  kind  Providence  ;  and  he  stopped 
for  both  so  frequently  that  I  feared 
we  would  never  complete  that  climb. 

The  road  wound  up  under  the  shoul- 
der of  the  summit  and  then  tirned  sud- 


denly up  on  the  topmost  peak.  Below 
lay  a  deep  valley,  where  great  trees 
were  reduced  to  a  rose-bush  size,  and 
beyond,  in  serried  ridges,  rose  three  great 
mountain  chains,  the  last  of  which  tow- 
ered up  on  the  horizon  with  a  massive  dig- 
nity that  made  us  feel  less  than  pigmies. 
To  one  side,  on  the  summit,  we  found 
the  intrenchments  that  Stonewall  Jack- 
son made,  when  the  two  great  armies 
were  skirmishing  across  the  mountains 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war. 

We  started  down  cautiously,  as  neither 
of  us  had  brakes  and  the  road  was  steep 
and  winding.  Down,  down  we  dropped 
until  it  seemed  there  was  no  bottom. 
I  stood  to  my  pedals,  but  Philip  dashed 
ahead  with  his  usual  recklessness.  I 
shuddered  as  I  saw  him  flash  under  the 
Mule's  Nose,  as  they  call  the  over-hang- 
ing rock,  and  disappear  at  a  dizzy 
pace.  When  I  came  around  the  curve, 
instead  of  seeing  him  tiimbling  head- 
long down  the  mountain  as  I  expected, 
he  was  running  frantically  down  the 
road  with  absiirdly  long  strides,  in  a 
fashion  much  resembling  the  farmer 
trying  to  stop  a  fractious  bull-calf.  He 
explained  that,  seeing  he  was  losing 
control  of  his  wheel,  he  had  jumped,, 
and  so  saved  himself  from  going  over 
the  side  of  the  road- bank.  He  cultivated 
the  fine  art  of  jumping  from  his  wheel 
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when  going  at  full  speed,  and  it  was  an 
accomplishment  that,  on  one  occasion, 
saved  him  from  serious  accident. 

It  seemed  rather  a  tantalizing  opera- 
tion to  spend  two  hours  climbing  up  a 
mountain  for  the  pleasure  of  riding 
down  in  twenty  minutes.  So  we  felt 
when  we  reached  the  bottom  and  began 
the  tedious  ascent  of  the  Cow  Pasture 
Ridge,  from  whose  summit  the  Calf 
Pasture  and  the  Bull  Pasture  were  visi- 
ble, and  beyond  these  still  other  ridges. 

The  Calf  Pasture  was  such  a  little 
fellow,  a  veritable  baby  mountain,  that 
we  undertook  to  ride  up,  though  I  re- 
pented of  the  bargain.  On  Lhe  way  we 
passed  a  mountain  girl  riding  a  lanky 
horse,  her  body  swaying  not  ungrace- 
fully with  his  movements.  As  she  came 
to  the  summit  her  horse  stopped  to  blow, 
and  my  companion  stepped  forward. 

"  Good  evening,"  he  said,  making  his 
best  bow. 

"  Howdy,"  she  returned. 

"  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  allow 
me  to  make  a  photograph  of  you  ? " 

"  'Tain't  no  use,  I  reckon,"  she  an- 
swered, still  ignoring  him. 

"  I  am  sure  there  is,"  he  continued. 

**  Cluck,  cluck,  come  up  here,"  she 
said  to  her  horse,  casting  at  the  same 
time  a  glance  of  contempt  toward  my 
very  elegant  friend. 

The  latter  worthy  changed  his  tactics 
at  once,  and  began  : 


"  I  am  jes'  plum  sorry  ye  air  actin'  so 
contrairy.  I  ain't  agoin'  to  charge  ye 
nothin'  fer  it,  and  with  the  mountains 
all  behind,  and  ye  a-settin'  on  yer  horse 
there,  it  would  make  the  purtiest  picture 
in  Highland  County."  At  this  she  was 
vastly  mollified,  and  consented  to  pose. 

Mounting,  we  left  her  far  behind  as 
we  sped  down  the  Calf  Pasture.  Phil- 
ip's old  excuse  that  it  was  such  a  little 
mountain  led  me  to  attempt  with  him 
the  reckless  feat  of  coasting  down.  It 
makes  me  dizzy  now  to  think  of  the 
frightful  speed  with  which  we  whirled 
around  sharp  curves,  sometimes  thrown 
out  to  the  very  margin  of  the  road, 
again  grazing  the  jagged  ledge  of  rock, 
striking  a  bumper,  and  making  flying 
leaps  of  seemingly  twenty  feet.  I 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  we  neared 
the  last  curve,  but,  heavens  !  when  we 
turned  it,  there,  down  the  last  steep 
slope,  was  the  Calf  Pasture  Creek. 
Philip  jumped,  but  such  a  thing  as 
stopping  was  out  of  the  question  with 
me  ;  on  I  was  whirled,  plump  into  the 
little  torrent.  My  incorrigible  friend 
says  that  I  began  swimming  as  soon  as 
I  struck  the  water.  One  thing  I  do  re- 
member, however  ;  a  little  later,  when 
I  stood  dripping  on  the  bank  like  a 
drowned  rat,  Miss  Carrie  Haww,  of 
Headwaters,  came  by,  and  with  utter 
frankness  laughed  at  me  to  my  face. 
{To  be  continued  in  our  tie xt.) 
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AFTER  a  long  and  tiresome  journey 
across  Honduras,  from  Teguci- 
galpa to  Trujillo,  I  arrived  in 
the  latter  place  only  to  find 
that  New  Orleans  had  declared  a  four 
months'  quarantine  against  Honduras 
an  account  of  yellow  fever,  and  that  I 
had  to  choose  between  a  four  months' 
stay  in  Trujillo  or  sail  down  the  coast 
to  Greytown,  Nicaragua,  where  I  could 
take  a  steamer  for  New  York. 

I  chose  the  latter  alternative  and  after 
some  trouble  secured  a  Carib  dory  and 
a  crew  of  six  natives  who  agreed  for 
sixty  soles  to  land  me  at  Greytown. 

The  prospect  of  that  long  trip  in  a 
little  open  sailboat  was  not  an  inviting 
one,  but  then  it  was  only  a  question  of 
six  or  seven  days  at  the  most.  The 
second  day  out  a  strong  gale  struck  us, 
before  which  we  flew  with  great  rapid- 
ity. The  gale  increased  in  violence 
until  matters  took  a  very  serious  aspect. 

"  We  must  inake  a  harbor  or  go  down," 
said  the  Carib  captain.  "  See,  there  is  an 
entrance  to  a  lagoon ;  it  must  be  Carratas- 
ca,"  as  a  rift  appeared  in  the  dark  shore- 
line.    "  I'll  try  for  it." 

The  dory  hissed  through  the  water  and 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  the  angry 
waves  over  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of 
the  lagoon.  Careful  steering  took  us 
almost  across,  but  bearing  rapidly  down 
astern  of  us  came  an  enormous  wave 
with  trembling  crest.  Could  we  escape  it 
before  it  broke  ?  No  !  Bang  !  Smash  ! 
It  broke  and,  in  an  instant,  we  were 
struggling  in  the  combers. 

A  spar  struck  me  and  I  lost  conscious- 
ness. When  I  came  to  I  found  myself 
lying  on  a  sandy  beach,  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  Indians  the  like  of  whom  I 
had  not  seen  during  my  entire  sojourn 
in  Central  America. 

They  were  of  a  dusky  complexion, 
tall,  well-built,  and  possessing  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  Africans.  They 
were  the  descendants  of  a  cargo  of 
slaves  once  liberated  on  the  Mosquito 
Coast.  Their  costumes  were  simple  ;  a 
breech-clout  for  the  men,  and  a  short 
skirt  for  the  women.  What  they  lacked 
in  dress  they  attempted  to  make  up  by 
rude  patterns  in  red  and  green,  traced 
on  their  faces. 

I  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  them,  and 


when  my  strength  returned  I  surveyed 
my  position.  Here  I  was  among  the 
Waikas,  on  the  most  uncivilized  and 
unfrequented  portion  of  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  the  dory  a  complete  wreck,  and 
no  means  of  communication  with  the 
outside  world. 

As  the  days  passed  I  ceased  caviling 
at  my  lot,  for  I  found  my  new  friends 
kind  and  their  life  strangely  interesting. 
White  men  were  scarce  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  so  I  was  made  much  of  ;  a 
natla  was  built  for  me,  .and  I  was  kept 
well  supplied  with  all  the  good  things 
the  Tropics  afforded. 

The  hunting  was  superb  ;  peccaries 
(small  wild  hogs),  tapirs,  deer,  and  even 
tigers  (the  red  ones  peculiar  to  Central 
and  South  America)  abounded.  My 
love  for  this  pastime  gave  me  one 
of  the  most  unpleasant  adventures  of 
my  life,  which  proved  almost  fatal. 

I  had  been  tramping  through  the 
forest  all  day  on  the  hunt  for  peccaries, 
but  had  not  seen  signs  of  any  until  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  dog  I  had 
with  me  started  a  drove.  I  heard  them 
crashing  through  the  thick  brush,  and 
stood  in  the  trail  waiting  for  thein  to 
appear  in  the  open.  On  they  came, 
grunting  and  squealing,  across  the  nar- 
row path.  As  they  did  so  I  let  them  have 
the  contents  of  both  barrels  of  my  shot- 
gun. One  fell,  and  another  staggered 
to  his  knees  ;  my  dog  laid  hold  of  him 
by  the  snout  and  had  him  down  in  a 
trice.  The  sequel  inore  than  astonished 
me,  for  the  rest  of  the  drove,  instead 
of  continuing  on  their  way,  heard  the 
cries  of  their  companion  and  turned 
fiercely  upon  the  dog.  In  an  instant 
the  poor  beast  was  literally  torn  to 
pieces  by  their  cruel  tusks.  This  done, 
they  made  at  me  with  the  same  intention. 
Not  waiting  to  receive  them  I  swung 
myself  up  into  the  branches  of  a  neigh- 
boring tree,  and  ignominiously  prepared 
for  a  long  siege,  for  I  knew  that  once 
roused,  the  peccar}^  seldom  gives  up 
until  mischief  has  been  done. 

Round  and  round  the  tree  they  ran, 
their  jaws  clamping  together  and  their 
little  eyes  blinking  with  impotent  rage. 
At  intervals  they  would  make  a  rush 
at  the  tree  and  attempt  to  root  it  up 
bodily;  the  only  result,  however,  was  to 
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increase  their  rage.  How  I  longed  for 
my  gun  or  revolver  !  But  there  they 
both  lay  in  the  trail,  where  I  had  dropped 
them  in  my  upward  flight. 

Toward  sundown  the  peccaries  tired 
of  their  siege,  and  with  contemptuous 
grunts  trotted  slowly  into  the  depths  of 
the  forest. 

I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  de- 
scending to  the  ground  stretched  my 
cramped  limbs.  Picking  up  my  re- 
volver I  strapped  it  on,  and  as  I  did  so 
heard  a  slight  rustle  of  the  brush.  De- 
termined to  take  no  chances  and  with 
the  memory  of  the  peccaries  still  fresh  in 
my  mind,  I  hastily  ascended  my  friendly 
tree  and  awaited  developments. 

These  were  not  long  in  coming,  for 
presently  the  brush  parted  and  the  head 
of  a  tiger  was  thrust  forth.  He  stealth- 
ily peered  about  and,  catching  sight  of 
the  dead  peccary,  his  hunger  overcame 
his  prudence  and  he  stepped  into  the 
trail.  He  was  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  the  red  species,  and  seemed  in  my 
eyes  an  equal  to  the  huge  Bengal  tigers. 
He  crept  across  the  path  to  the  peccary 
and  leisurely  began  his  meal. 

What  a  chance  this  was  !  To  be  sure 
I  had  only  my  .44  revolver,  but  the  range 
was  close  and  I  determined  to  risk  it. 
Taking  aim  at  his  breast,  I  fired. 

With  a  roar  that  almost  deafened  me, 
the  brute  leaped  in  the  air  and,  falling 
to  the  ground,  rolled  over  and  over, 
madly  biting  and  clawing  at  his  wound. 
Once  more  I  fired,  and  this  time  ended 
(as  I  thought)  his  struggles. 

I  jumped  to  the  ground  overjoyed  at 
my  easy  victory,  and  walking  over  to 
the  animal,  rashly  stirred  his  head  with 
my  foot.  I  paid  dearly  for  my  temerity, 
for  as  I  touched  him  he  raised  his  head, 
and,  quick  as  a  flash,  seized  my  knee  in 
his  massive  jaws  ;  one  crunch  and  he 
fell  back,  dead  for  a  certainty  this  time. 

Paralyzed  with  pain  I  sank  to  the 
earth,  and,  for  the  second  time  during 
my  Central  American  sojourn,  fainted. 
When  I  came  to,  the  red  moon  was  shin- 
ing through  the  tangled  network  of  the 
forest  vines,  and  a  deathly  silence  pre- 
vailed, only  broken  now  and  then  by 
the  faint  roaring  of  distant  baboons,  as 
they  made  their  way  through  the  forest. 

I  vainly  tried  to  rise;  the  excruciating 
agony  of  my  wound  seemed  to  paralyze 
every  muscle  of  my  body.  What  a 
night  that  was  !  My  throat  so  parched 
that   I  could  not    speak,  and  the  mos- 


quitoes— oh,  the  mosquitoes  !  Myriads 
swarmed  about  me,  until  it  seemed 
as  though  every  inhalation  drew  thou- 
sands into  my  lungs. 

At  last  day  broke,  and  with  it  came  a 
fresh  breeze  from  the  sea,  which  swept 
my  tormentors  far  inland.  But  a  little 
while  longer,  I  thought,  and  the  natives 
will  find  me,  for  I  knew  a  search  party 
would  be  sent. 

Was  I  growing  delirious,  or  was  that 
great  patch  of  small  green  leaves  really 
moving  slowly  down  the  trail  upon  me  ? 

Yes,  it  did  move,  and  toward  me; 
slowly,  slowly,  following  every  forma- 
tion of  the  ground,  it  came,  like  a  large 
green  blanket  drawn  along.  It  was  the 
advance  guard  of  the  warrior  ants,  and 
each  leaf  was  carried  by  an  ant ! 

I  fully  understood  the  significance  of 
this  sight,  for  I  had  heard  of  these  terri- 
ble little  insects,  and  of  their  marching 
in  large  armies  through  the  forests, 
killing  every  living  thing  that  fell  in 
their  path.  I  knew  my  chances  were 
small  indeed  in  my  helpless  condition, 
for  once  engaged  in  an  attack  the  ants 
never  relinquish  the  fight  until  the 
unfortunate  creature  is  dead;  thousands 
of  ants  may  be  killed,  but  their  places 
are  quickly  filled  by  others. 

The  advance  guard  halted  ;  they  had 
discovered  me.  I  made  one  desperate 
effort  to  rise,  but  it  was  impossible. 
Fascinated,  I  watched  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  onslaught. 

Messengers  hurried  to  the  rear,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  main  army  came 
in  sight.  They  marched  evenly  in  a 
column  about  six  feet  broad  ;  the 
ground  behind  was  black  with  them  as 
far  as  I  could  see. 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  nip,  then  another, 
and  in  an  instant  every  pore  of  my  body 
seemed  to  be  pierced  with  minute  red- 
hot  needles.  The  torture  was  awful. 
In  vain  I  struggled  ;  hundreds  I  killed, 
but  thousands  remained  to  take  their 
places.  With  bulldog  tenacity  they 
clung  to  me,  and  sank  their  pincers 
deeper  and  deeper. 

The  agony  found  for  me  my  voice, 
and  I  shrieked  aloud.  Thank  heaven  ! 
an  answering  cry  was  heard,  and  half  a 
dozen  Waikas  came  running  up  the  trail. 
They  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
and,  bravely  running  in  amidst  the  ants, 
carried  me  quickly  to  the  river,  where  a 
pit-pan  was  in  waiting. 

Gently  the  Waikas  carried  me  to  the 
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village,  where  my  smarting  body  was 
soothed  by  a  healing  salve.  A  schooner 
put  in  the  next  day  for  fresh  water, 
and  the  Yankee  skipper  soon  had  my 
wounded  limb  in  shape.  To  my  great 
joy,  the  schooner  was  bound  for  New 
York,  and  I  was  made  a  welcome  pas- 
senger. 


It  was  not  without  some  regrets  that  I 
bade  my  Waika  friends  "Aye  sabe,"  for 
they  had  given  me  many  pleasant  hours. 
But  as  for  any  more  hunting  !  Well, 
not  at  present,  thank  you  ;  at  least,  not 
until  I  can  walk  without  limping,  and 
even  then  it  must  be  in  a  place  where 
warrior  ants  are  unknown  ! 
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WOMEN  S    CHAMPIONSHIP 
TROPHY. 


HERE  must  be 
sterling  merit  and 
many  special  at- 
tractions inagame 
that  can  march  out 
of  the  lonely  fast- 
nesses of  the  Scot- 
tish highlands,  and, 
from  the  storm- 
swept  shores  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  lay  a 
world  under  contri- 
bution; and  there  are 
— for  golf  has  all  the 
attributes  of  an  out- 
door pastime  of  the 
highest  order.  It 
compels  its  followers 
to  hie  themselves  out 
of  the  city  into  the  free  and  health-giv- 
ing country,  for  its  habitat  is  on  the 
open  heath,  or  among  the  sand  dunes 
and  ozone-laden  margins  of  the  bracing 
ocean  ;  and  it  has  attractive  qualities 
enough  to  keep  them  there  as  willing 
votaries,  nay,  to  make  them  very  slaves, 
for  has  not  "  once  a  golfer  always  a 
golfer,"  passed  into  a  proverb  ? 

But  a  decade  ago  golf  was  the  special 
appanage  of  those  who  dwelt  by  "the 
banks  and  braes  of  bonny  Doon  ;  "  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  it  was  caviare  ;  and 
though  within  the  Scotch  dominion  its 
history  runs  back  into  that  mythical 
and  fabled  past  wherein  the  Celt  loves 
to  lose  himself,  to  all  others  it  was  a 
sealed  book.  Within  these  few  years 
past  it  has  stridden,  with  Brobdingnag- 
ian  steps,  round  the  world. 

East,  West,  North  and  South  the  click 
of  the  golfer's  club  and  the  swish  of  the 
air-cleaving  ball  may  be  heard.  Under 
the  Southern  Cross,  amidst  the  hill 
camps  of  the  Himalayas,  on  the  sands 
of  Egypt,  on  Quebec's  storied  Plains  of 


Abraham,  by  the  Golden  Gate  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  the  waters  of  that  Mid- 
way Plaisance  of  the  world,  the  Riviera, 
ofolf's  votaries  are  an  ever-increasing- 
multitude. 

The  progress  of  the  pastime  in  the 
United  States  has  naturally  more  than 
a  passing  interest  to  me,  by  the  reason 
that  not  only  was  Outing  the  pioneer 
in  advocating  its  introduction,  but  be- 
cause in  the  first  article  ever  published 
in  the  States,  in  the  fall  of  1890,  I  fore- 
saw and  advocated  the  particular  direc- 
tion in  which  its  future  would  be  most 
assured — /.  e.^  as  a  pastime  for  women. 

There  can  now  be  no  two  opinions 
that  the  one  essential  in  its  march  which 
has  helped  is  that  its  ranks  have  been 
reinforced  by  the  ladies,  by  whom  it  can 
be  played  not  only  with  ease  and  pleas- 
ure, but  right  skillfully;  and  this  is  a 
condition  of  much  influence  and  impor- 
tance, when  the  locale  and  nature  of  the 
game  as  an  outdoor  social  pastime  are 
considered.  It  is  a  happy  medium  in 
this  respect,  between  the  tediousness  of 
croquet  and  the  hurly-burly  of  lawn 
tennis.  It  befits  all  ages,  too  ;  the  strip- 
ling is  not  too  young,  and  no  years  are 
too  many  for  its  indulgence  ;  its  most 
passionate  pilgrims  are  those  who  have 
grown  gray  in  their  devotion. 

Golf  has  one  characteristic  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  all  other  outdoor 
games,  in  that  it  is  a  game  of  competi- 
tion only  and  not  of  antagonism.  Suc- 
cess depends  upon  developed  skill  and 
not  upon  avoirdupois.  Each  player's 
object  is  to  reach  the  goal  himself,  and 
he  makes  no  effort  to  balk  or  delay  his 
opponent.  It  is  a  game  of  talent,  in 
fact,  and  not  an  antagonistic  struggle. 

Again,  the  period  over  which  it  can 
be  played  gives  it  an  unique  posi- 
tion among  outdoor  games,  for  there  is 
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scarce  any  limit  to  its  indulgence.  Even 
the  snowy  months  of  winter  are  circum- 
vented by  the  use  of  a  scarlet  ball,  and 
the  difference  betwixt  playing  in  hot 
and  cold  weather  is  easily  regulated  by 
the  player.  His  pace  may  be  suited  to 
either  period,  for  he  has  no  harasser  to 
press  him  in  the  summer  heat,  or  to  de- 
lay him  in  the  winter  cold. 

There  is  but  one  obstacle  to  the  uni- 
versality of  golf,  and  in  one  sense  that 
obstacle  is  meritorious;  and  this  is,  that 
the  playing  of  it  necessitates  a  consider- 
able area.  The  quality  of  the  land  is  of 
very  minor  importance,  but  space  and 
plenty  of  it  there  must  be.  And  yet  on 
the  outskirts  of  most  cities  there  is  like 
enough  to  be,  and  at  the  very  doors  of 
all  our  favorite  coast  resorts,  there  are 
sure  to  be,  areas  adm^irably  adapted  for 
the  "  links,"  as  the  field  of  operations  is 
technically  called.  A  rugged,  slightly 
hilly  and  coarse,  tuft-grass  grown  stretch 
of  open  country  is  all  that  is  requisite. 
If  the  site  selected  be  on  the  level  sands 
on  the  seashore,  it  is  inore  often  neces- 
sary to  create  artificial  banks  and  other 
obstructions  than  it  is  to  remove  them. 

The  ideal  golf  course  covers  a  line  of 
at  least  three  miles  from  start  to  finish, 
but  of  course  that  is  in  a  very  zigzag 
line,  from  hole  to  hole,  first  one  side 
and  then  the  other,  so  that  the  course 
can  be  laid  in  a  space"  much  less  than 
the  bare  expression  "  a  three  -  mile 
course  "  would,  at  first  blush,  suggest. 

With  such  a  site  selected,  the  series 
of  holes  made  and  the  ground  leveled 
for  a  short  distance  round  each,  the 
coast  is  clear ;  the  remainder  is  but  to 
learn  the  few  simple  rules  which  govern 
the  game,  or  better  still,  if  possible, 
secure  the  co-operation  and  instruction 
of  one  of  the  cannie  Scots,  inost  of  whom 
possess  at  least  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  pastime  so  common  and 
honored  in  the  land  of  their  sires. 

This  secured,  a  little  ball  for  each 
player,  and  a  few  light,  easily  handled 
clubs,  and  the  golfer's  outfit  and  field  of 
operations  are  complete. 

The  game,  in  which  any  number  of 
players  can  take  part  simultaneously,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  so  crowded  as 
to  get  into  each  other's  line  of  play,  is  to 
hit  the  ball  from  the  starting  point  in 
such  a  direction  and  with  such  force 
and  judgment  as  will  best  enable  you, 
by  following  it  up  and  striking  it  again 
and   again,   to   cause   it,  in   the  fewest 


strokes,  to  fall  into  each  of  the  circuit 
of  holes  cut  dispersedly  round  the  golf 
course,  or  links,  and  finally  into  the  last 
hole,  or  goal. 

The  arrangement  of  holes  varies  with 
the  capacity  of  the  ground,  in  number 
and  in  distance  from  each  other.  They 
are  in  some  cases  four  or  five  hundred 
yards  apart,  and  are  but  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  ball  is  of  hard  compressed  gutta 
percha,  about  half  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary tennis  ball.  The  clubs  are  of  ash, 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  taper- 
ing down  from  the  handle  to  the  club 
head,  which  forms  an  angle  and  is 
weighted  with  lead  and  faced  with  horn. 

There  is,  of  course,  great  variety  in 
the  make  of  the  clubs,  just  as  there  is 
in  baseball,  cricket  or  tennis  bats.  The 
chief  points  are  elasticity,  accuracy  of  lay, 
and  fitness  to  your  individual  idiosyn- 
crasy. A  good  "driver"  will  send  a 
ball  an  incredible  distance.  When  the 
ball  falls  into  sand  or  scrub  it  is  hit  out 
by  another  pattern  of  club,  and  a  still 
other  pattern  is  used  when  the  ball  is  on 
the  putting-green,  i.  e.,  on  the  rolled  and 
smooth  piece  surrounding  the  hole. 

It  will  naturally  occur  even  to  the 
mind  of  the  novice  that  in  traversing 
the  complete  round  of  the  links,  a  ball, 
hit  even  with  the  best  judgment,  will 
of  necessity  meet  with  numberless  ob- 
structions, and  get  into  difficult  posi- 
tions from  which  it  must  be  extricated 
solely  by  blows  of  the  club.  These 
varying  circumstances  call  for  the  use 
of  clubs  of  many  different  shapes  and 
fashioned  for  different  effects. 

To  go  backward  and  forward  to  a 
given  point  for  the  particular  club  re- 
quired would  entail  an  endless  tramp, 
and  to  obviate  this,  a  lad,  technically 
called  "a  caddy,"  follows  each  player 
with  his  reserve  clubs  stacked  in  a  kind 
of  portable  umbrella  stand. 

When  the  intervening  obstructions 
between  hole  and  hole  have  been  suc- 
cessfully overcome  and  the  ball  is 
brought  into  position  near  a  hole,  the 
interest  in  the  game  intensifies.  To 
facilitate  play  at  this  point  the  ground 
is  specially  leveled  and  mowed.  This 
area  is  "  the  putting  green,"  and  it  is 
here,  simple  though  it  seems,  that  the 
greatest  nicety  in  play  is  requisite.  Too 
little  momentum,  and  the  ball  is  short ; 
too  much  momentum,  and  it  skips  the 
hole  and,  like  vaulting  ambition,  "  falls 
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o'  the  other  side,"  adding  still  another 
stroke  to  the  number  which  it  is  the 
player's  desire  to  keep  to  the  minimum. 
At  last  the  joyful  moment  of  success  is 
reached  ;  the  little  ball  disappears  and 
a  "hole  "  is  scored. 

Then  the  fight  begins  again.  The  ball 
is  taken  out,  and  mounted  on  a  slight,  arti- 
ficial elevation;  a  driving  club  is  again 
selected,  and  with  a  swish,  away  the  ball 
flies  on  its  course  toward  the  next  hole, 
to  fall  far  short  in  a  clump  of  weeds,  be 
turned  aside  by  an  ill-judged  wind,  or 
inaybe  strike  a  stone  and  fly  off. 

And  so  on  from  hole  to  hole  until 
the  entire  course  is  successfully  accom- 
plished; and  all  this  time  the  zest  of 
rivalry  is  active.  Sometimes  one's  op- 
ponent has  forged  ahead;  at  other  times 
a  few  unfortunate  strokes  of  one's  rival 
have  left  him  hopelessly  in  the  rear;  and 
over  and  during  all  the  pleasant  course 
there  are  just  that  moderate  amount  of 
exercise  that  strengthens  without  ex- 
haustion, and  that  play  of  wit  and  com- 
panionship which  distracts  the  mind 
without  absorbing  it. 

A  pastime  that  has  so  many  qualifica- 
tions, and  that  meets  so  many  require- 
ments as  golf,  is  not  likely  to  be  less 
popular  amongst  OLjr  discriminating 
public  than  it  has  proved  itself  wher- 
ever it  has  been  seen  ;  and  the  hundred 
links  now  existent  are  but  the  forerun- 
ners of  a  legion  of  others  that  will  add 
yet  another  quota  to  the  great  army  of 


those  who  take  their  pleasure  outdoors. 

Whilst  in  the  literary  advocacy  of 
golf,  Outing  can  claim  undisputed 
championship,  there  was  at  that  very 
time  developing,  in  a  tentative  and 
feeble  way,  the  germ  of  actual  play  in 
the  near-b}^  neighborhood  of  Yonkers, 
where  John  Reid,  now  president  of  the 
St.  Andrew's  Club,  was  then  gather- 
ing together,  one  by  one,  a  half  dozen 
or  so  of  novices,  and  teaching  them  the 
mysteries  of  the  game. 

This  Yonkers  movement,  however, 
was  so  local  and  modest  and  unobserved 
as  to  have  attracted  no  public  attention. 
It  was  not  until  the  summer  following 
the  publication  of  the  Outing  article 
that  the  first  club  began  its  public 
existence  amongst  the  sand  dunes  of 
Shinnecock  Hills  at  Southampton. 

It  was  but  natural  that,  as  the  game 
received  its  first  impulse  from  the 
ladies,  its  first  habitats  should  have 
arisen  where  the  United  States  yearly 
gathers  her  beauty  and  her  chivalry  ; 
and  so  it  was  that  Tuxedo  and  Newport, 
Meadowbrook  and  Washington,  Bar 
Harbor  and  Lenox,  were  in  the  first 
batch  of  fifteen  established  clubs. 

By  1894  golf  had.  penetrated  as  far 
west  as  Chicago,  and  in  the  interval 
since  has  stretched  from  sea  to  sea  its 
chain  of  links  and  club-houses,  which 
for  beauty,  fitness,  and  elegance  of  in- 
ternal arrangement  challenge  the  world 
and  stand  without  a  peer. 


Mr.  Chas.  F.  McK.jm'. 


Mr.  J.  Fisher. 
Mr.  H.  O.  Tallmadge. 
^  i  '■ '  Ml".  Robert  Lockhart.  Dr.  Moffat. 

,-3i^,>I.;,  C,  Ten  Eyck.  .  Mr.  John  Reid. 
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REGINALD   RIVES   ON   THE  BOX. 


ORIVOTO    F©llR=OT=lHiaNDc 


(Concluded.) 


T 


'HE  WHIP. 

— Never 
use  your 
whip  un- 
necessarily. A 
touch  with  the 
loop  of  the 
thong  will  gen- 
erally answer 
on  the  wheel- 
ers, and  is  of- 
ten imperative 
on  making  a 
turn.  The 
thong  should 
be  sent  out  to 
the  leaders  un- 
der the  trace — 
the  near  leader 
can  be  best 
re  ached  by 
sending  the 
thong  under 
the  off  horse, 
or  under  the 
splinter  bar  behind  him — except  you 
wish  to  liven  up  the  leaders  by  flip- 
ping   the   point   between   their   heads. 


BARCLAY    WARBURTON. 


Over  the  shoulder,  under  the  trace, 
or  back  of  girth  is  the  point  gen- 
erally touched.  In  case  punishment 
is  necessary  some  drivers  strike  their 
horses  on  the  neck  and  bring  the  lash 
back  over  their  flanks.  Have  all  the 
horses  well  in  hand  before  striking  any 
one  of  thein.  It  is  sometimes  wise  to 
touch  one  or  more  horses  just  before 
coming  to  some  object  at  which  they  are 
liable  to  shy.  Never  strike  a  horse  after 
he  has  shied.  Never  crack  your  whip 
or  make  a  noise  with  it.  Never  try  to 
catch  a  thong  while  passing  under  an 
archway  or  where  trees  overhang.  If 
your  whip  thong  gets  caught  in  the  har- 
ness drop  your  hand  and  push  the  stick 
forward,  and  the  thong  will,  invariably, 
release  itself  ;  don't  try  to  jerk  it  free  by 
pulling  back.  If  a  lead-rein  gets  under 
a  horse's  tail,  let  the  rein  out  several 
inches,  send  your  thong  out  to  the  leader 
and  as  he  raises  his  tail  take  up  the  rein. 
If  you  have  to  stop  the  team  to  get  the 
rein  free,  let  the  guard  lift  the  tail  off 
the  rein  ;  do  not  try  to  pull  the  rein  from 
under  the  tail. 

Shortening  Reins. — Shorten  reins  by 
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9. — CHANGING    REINS 

taking  them  be- 
tween the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  and 
pushing  them  back 
through  the  fingers 
of  your  left  (Cut  10), 
except,  perhaps, 
when  your  wheelers 
are  a  bit  fresh  ;  then 
it  is  easier  to  pull  in 
the  wheel-reins 
through  from  the 
back  of  the  left 
hand.  Carry  your 
left  hand  in  position 
always,  and  hold  the 
reins  in  it  at  the 
right  length  as  near 
as  possible,  and 
don't  "  fiddle  "  and 
*'  fuss  "  with  them. 

Resting  the  Left  Hand. — To  rest 
left  hand  change  the  reins  (Cut  9)  into 
same  fingers  of  right  hand,  and  move 
right  hand  over  to  the  left  side  a  little, 
so  that  your  horses  will  keep  straight. 
If  you  take  your  whip  in  your  left  hand, 
grasp  it  by  the  lower  end,  so  that  if  you 
have  to  pass  your  reins  back  again  to 
your  left  hand  quickly,  your  fingers  will 
be  ready  to  receive  them. 

Leaders'  Traces  Slack. — When  go- 
ing steadily  and  easily  your  lead-bars 
should  "chatter."  This  is  called  the 
"  music  of  the  road."  To  insure  this, 
keep  your  leaders  in  slightly  so  that 
their  traces  are  rather  slack.  Always 
pull  your  leaders  in  gently  before  you 
make  a  turn  either  way,  and  also  just  be- 
fore they  reach  the  top  of  a  hill,  so  that 
they  will  go  over  the  brow  easily  and 
not  drag  the  coach  on  to  the  wheelers. 


10. — SHORTENING    REINS 


Going  Up-hill. — Always  take  your 
horses  up-hill  at  a  trot,  or  a  hand-gal- 
lop, as  far  as  possible  ;  they  pull  more 
evenly  together,  and  have  not  such  a 
dead  pull  in  the  collar  as  at  a  walk. 

Going  Down  -  hill.  —  Always  have 
your  horses  well  in  hand  as  you  begin 
the  descent,  but  see  that  the  leaders  are 
clear  of  the  bars  ;  then  drop  your  hand 
to  your  team  and  let  them  all  go  freely. 
Many  coachmen  let  them  merge  into  a 
hand-gallop  so  as  to  rise  the  next  hill 
with  ease,  but  they  should  not  start  the 
gallop  until  near  the  bottom  of  the  first 
hill,  as  coaches  usually  rock  danger- 
ously going  swiftly  down-hill,  or  over 
uneven  ground. 
The  galloping  stage 
of  a  trip  is  gener- 
ally about  a  five 
or  seven  mile  flat 
course.  A  good 
coachman  makes  his 
time  without  much 
galloping,  his  object 
being  to  make  his 
horses  last,  and  fin- 
ish their  trip  with- 
out showing  the  ef- 
fect of  their  work. 

Brakes  and 
Skids. — Hand-lever 
brakes  are  now  gen- 
erally applied  to 
coaches.  The  old- 
fashioned  .skid  or 
"shoe "  hung  on  a 
chain  is  also  carried 
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as  a  safeguard  for  use  going  down  steep 
grades.  If  a  hand-lever  brake  is  used, 
put  it  on  quietly,  yourself^  and  only  ap- 
ply it  going  down  a  hill,  not  at  every 
little  fall  in  the  road,  and  never  when 
coming  to  a  stop  on  the  level,  unless,  to 
prevent  accident,  you  must  stop  very 
suddenly.  The  best  hand-lever  brake 
is  that  which  goes  on  when  the  lever  is 
pushed  to  the  front.  You  can  exert 
the  most  power  on  it.  If  the  hand-lever 
brake  is  out  of  order,  or  you  have  none, 
the  skid  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
coach  should  be  brought  to  a  stop  to  let 
the  guard  put  the  skid  under  the  rear 
wheel  (off  side).  In  the  old  days,  be- 
fore lever  brakes  came  into  use,  and 
with  skid  broken  or  lost,  the  wheelers 
wore  heavy  breeching  to  hold  the  coach 
back.  Breeching  on  wheelers  is  not 
deemed  necessary  nowadays.  In  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  and  other  towns  of  Eng- 
land, where  a  great  many  heavy  omni- 
buses are  still  drawn  by  four  horses,  the 
coachmen  operate  a  powerful  brake  by 
pressing  down  a  lever  with  the  foot;  and 
while  this  is  deemed  old-fashioned  and 
unsightly,  coachmen  who  drive  down 
such  grades  as  Ludgate  Hill  with  "  forty 
on,"  aver  that  hand-brakes  could  hardly 
be  depended  upon  to  control  the  vehicle 
which  has  to  see-saw  down  the  street 
amidst  a  multitude  of  cabs  and  vehicles 
of  all  kinds. 

To  Turn  to  the  Right  Gradually. 
— Team  going  straight,  take  leaders  in 
slightly,  by  putting  right  hand  in  front 
of  left,  middle  finger  between  lead-reins, 
and  push  reins  back  through  fingers  of 
left  hand.  Or,  if  preferred,  take  lead- 
reins  as  above,  separate  your  hands 
(Cut  9),  bring  right  hand  behind  left, 
put  reins  between  fingers  of  left,  six  or 
eight  inches  shorter  than  they  were 
previously  (Cut  10).  Shorten  wheel- 
reins  by  pulling  them  through  left  hand 
from  behind.  Next,  with  first  finger  of 
right  hand  take  up  about  six  or  seven 
inches  of  yoiir  off  -  leader's  rein  and 
bring  it  back  under  your  left  first  finger 
in  a  loop  (Cut  14).  Then  with  your 
right  hand  take  hold  of  your  near- wheel 
rein  so  as  to  steady  him  on  the  turn 
(Cut  8).  When  turn  is  made  let  go  the 
loop,  then  the  near-wheeler.  Your  team 
will  now  go  straight.  Another  way  is 
to  take  the  off-lead  and  off-wheeler's 
reins  in  right  hand  (Cut  6)  about  eight 
inches  from  the  left  hand,  and  pull  until 
right  hand  is  near  the  body  ;  next  drop 


left  gently ;  then  as  the  team  comes 
round  to  right,  steady  the  near  horses 
by  pushing  your  left  hand  across  your 
body  to  the  right  a  little.  Ease  out  your 
off-reins,  then  let  your  left  hand  go 
back  to  "  position  "  and  your  team  will 
straighten  out. 

To  Turn  to  the  Left  Gradually. — 
Team  going  straight,  take  in  your  lead- 
ers; then  make  loop  on  near-lead  rein  by 
putting  it  under  thumb  of  left  hand  (Cut 
12);  next,  steady  off- wheeler  by  taking 
his  rein  under  middle  finger  (Cut  7)  or 
little  finger  of  right  hand  ;  then,  as  turn 
is  made,  let  loop  slip  from  under  the 
left  thumb  ;  let  go  off -wheel  rein,  and 
the  team  will  straighten  out.  Another 
way  is  to  make  a  loop  as  described,  then 
turn  left  hand  toward  the  body  and 
completely  over,  letting  it  go  straight 
down  to  the  left  of  the  thigh,  the  thumb 
down.  This  gives  to  the  near  horses 
and  steadies  the  off  horses,  and  leaves 
the  right  hand  free  to  use  the  whip  on 
off-wheeler  if  he  happens  to  be  sluggish. 
This  looks  and  is  very  clever. 

Turning  Sharp  to  Right  or  Into 
Yard. — When  about  the  length  of  the 
team  from  the  corner,  take  in  your  lead- 
ers, then  shorten  your  wheel-reins  (Cuts 
9  and  10).  When  leaders  are  about  level 
with  corner,  take  your  near- wheel  rein 
back  over  your  left  first  finger,  under 
thumb  and  over  wrist  (Cut  15),  lifting 
thumb  a  bit  to  keep  rein  in  place,  and 
turning  left-hand  little  finger  toward 
the  body.  This  steadies  near- wheeler. 
This  is  very  difficult,  and  many  drivers 
omit  it,  depending  upon  a  pull  on  the 
near- wheel  rein  later  if  it  is  necessary. 
Now  loop  off-lead  rein  under  first  finger 
of  left  hand  (Cut  14),  but  have  the  loop 
large,  so  that  off-leader  is  turned  sharp 
to  right ;  then  let  right  hand  hold  both 
off-reins  firmly,  especially  the  wheeler's 
so  as  to  help  him  around  quickly,  and 
while  doing  this,  drop  left  hand  a  bit. 
As  they  come  round  let  go  the  long 
loop  and  take  right  hand  off  the  reins; 
lower  left  thumb  so  near- wheel  rein  will 
slip  off  your  wrist,  and  as  it  goes  out 
have  your  right  hand  in  front  of  your 
left;  pull  out  near-lead  rein,  then  pull 
out  the  off-lead  rein  so  as  to  leave  them 
as  they  were  before  you  reached  the 
corner.  Be  quick  about  all  this,  and  get 
your  leaders  straight,  or  they  will  go  on 
to  sidewalk,  or  into  the  wall  if  you  are 
driving  through  a  passageway  into  a 
yard. 
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Turning  Sharp  to  Left  or  Into 
Yard. — Team  going-  straight,  take  in 
leaders  when  about  a  team's  length 
from  corner;  then  take  in  wheelers  a  bit, 
off- wheeler  more  than  near — in  fact, 
many  only  take  in  off  -  wheel  rein  a 
couple  of  inches;  next  make  long  loop 
with  near-lead  rein  under  left  thumb 
(Cuts  II  and  12);  then  with  right  hand 
lay  hold  of  near-wheel  rein  under  mid- 
dle finger,  letting  both  off-reins  come 
under  little  finger,  and  steady  the  team. 
As  they  come  round  let  your  loop  go, 
ease  up  with  your  right  hand,  pull  out 
the  couple  of  inches  of  the  off-wheeler's 
rein,  then  pull  out  the  near  and  off  lead 
reins,  and  the  team  will  straighten  ;  but 
be  very  quick  or  the  whole  team  will 
keep  turning  left  into  the  wall  or  on  to 
the  sidewalk  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Whenever  a  sharp 
turn  is  being  made 
always  be  prepared 
to  put  on  the  "stop" 
as  per  Cut  16,  so  as 
to  avoid  scraping 
against  a  pillar  or 
crashing  into  any 
vehicle  that  may  be 
in  the  way.  When 
you  have  to  stop 
under  such  circum- 
stances, back  up 
clear  and  then 
again. 

To  Draw  Up 
Right    Side 
Road.  —  Take 


try   -^ 


on 

OF 

the 
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off-lead  rein  under 
first  finger  of  right  hand,  and,  as  you 
pull  it  to  the  right,  let  the  off- wheel  rein 
catch  under  your  right  middle  finger. 
Pull  your  off-lead  rein  in  a  couple  of 
inches,  bearing  a  little  weight  on  your 
off- wheel  rein  (Cut  7).  As  the  off-leader 
gets  close  to  sidewalk  or  gutter,  release 
his  rein  gently ;  then,  as  your  off- 
wheeler  gets  close  to  curbstone  or  into 
the  gutter,  lift  your 
left  hand,  drop  your 
right  over  all  reins 
and  give  the  "stop" 
(Cut  16),  slowly  but 
firmly. 

To  Draw  Up  on 
Left  Side  of  Road. 
— Take  near-lead  rein 
under  first  finger  of 
right  hand    (Cut  8), 


and.  as  you  pull  it  to 
right,  let  near-wheel 
rein  catch  under  your 
right  middle  finger, 
bearing  on  it  slightly 
while  pulling  near- 
lead  rein  in  a  couple 
of  inches.  As  your 
near-leader  gets  close 
in  to  gutter,  release 
his  rein  gently  ;  then, 
as  your  near-wheeler 
gets  close  in  to  gutter,  lift  your  left 
hand,  drop  your  right  over  all  reins  and 
give  the  "stop  "  (Cut  16)  firmly. 

Backing  Up  and  Turning  Round. — 
If  the  road  or  yard  in  which  you  find 
yourself  is  anything  less  than  twenty- 
two  feet  wide  you  cannot  turn  a  coach 
and  four  horses 
safely  without  back- 
ing. If  you  are  on 
the  right  side  and 
want  to  turn  round 
to  the  left,  loop 
your  near-lead  rein 
(Cut  12),  and  take 
up  your  near-wheel 
rein  with  right 
hand,  which  places 
the  team  over  to  the 
left  side  of  yard  or 
road.  Put  on  the 
"stop"  (Cut  16), 
when  the  coach  is 
slanting  across  the 
space  and  the  horses 
are  all  about  par- 
allel with  the  left 
curbstone  or  wall. 
With  your  hands  in  position  for  the 
"stop,"  let  off-reins  be  under  your  right 
middle  finger  ;  then  call  for  the  "  back 
up  "  and  pull  in  gently.  Just  before 
your  coach  is  getting  straight  across  the 
space,  drop  your  hands  and  make  the 
loop  to  left  (Cut  12)  with  near-lead  rein; 
then  take  up  near-wheel  rein  in  right 
hand,  steadying  off-reins  under  little 
finger  of  right  hand,  and,  when  the 
horses  are  round,  give  them  the  "of- 
fice "  to  go  into  their  collars  and  pull 
out  the  coach.  If  you  are  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road  or  yard,  and  want  to 
turn  round  to  the  right,  you  make  the 
loop  to  right  (Cut  14)  with  off-lead  rein, 
take  up  off- wheel  rein  with  right  hand, 
and,  after  hauling  team  to  the  right- 
hand  curbstone  or  wall,  put  on  the 
"  stop  "  (Cut   16),  while  your   coach  is 
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slanting  across  the 
space.  Then,  with 
your  hands  in  posi- 
tion for  the  "  stop," 
let  the  near-reins 
be  under  your  right 
middle  finger  ;  then 
back  up  gently. 
Just  before  coach 
gets  straight  across 
the  space,  drop  your 
hands,  make  the 
loop  right  (Cut  14), 
take  the  off-wheel 
rein  under  little 
finger  of  right  hand, 

steadying  near-reins  under  little  finger  ; 
and,  as  the  horses  get  round,  let  them 
have  the  "office  "  to  pull  the  coach  out. 
In  backing,  never  let  your  rear  wheels 
get  too  close  to  the  curbstone  ;  and, 
if  in  a  yard,  always  make  sure  there 
is  room  for  rear  of  coach  to  clear  the 
wall. 

Backing  into  Rank. — In  backing  into 
rank  between  other  vehicles  all  that  is 
necessary  just  before  5^our  coach  is 
getting  straight  across  the  street,  is,  in- 
stead of  making  the  loop  to  right  or 
left,  as  just  described,  to  take  up  the 
opposite  lead  and  wheel  reins,  which 
will  bring  your  horses  back  and  line 
up  your  coach  alongside  the  curb. 
Coaches  generally,  however,  line  up  with 
rear  wheels  and  back  of  coach  in  gutter 
when  they  are  "parked"  on  highways 
to  let  a  procession  pass,  or  at  race  meet- 
ings, shows,  etc.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
a  coach  has  to  be  backed  in  order  to 
line  up  alongside  curbstone  as  cabs  do. 


12. — LOOPING   OFF-LEADER. 


Pulling  Up  and  Stopping. — Meas- 
ure your  distance  carefully  to  the  point 
at  which  you  intend  your  coach  shall 
stop.  When  you  are  several  team's 
lengths  off  take  in  5^our  leaders  gently, 
then  your  wheelers,  and  bring  your 
team  down  to  a  slow  trot  and  let  them 
almost  be  at  a  walk  when  you  put  on 
the  "stop"  (Cut  16).  Your  wheelers 
should  be  about  opposite  the  stopping 
point  when  you  put  on  the  "  stop,"  and 
this  should  bring  your  coach  in  right 
place.  Some  drivers  take  their  reins  in 
"hand  over  hand,"  first  taking  hold  of 
all  reins  with  the  right  hand,  then  pass- 
in  g  ,  th  eir  left  in 
front,  then  the  right 
and  so  on,  and  it 
looks  well  when 
properly  done  ;  but 
as  it  necessitates  the 
reins  passing  out  of 
the  fingers  of  one 
hand  into  those  of 
the  other,,  at  least 
twice,  unless  you  are 
very  careful  you  are 
liable  to  drop  a  rein. 
After  the  Stop. 
— After  stopping 
some  drivers  un- 
buckle the  h  a  n  d- 
pieces,  and  let  the 
lead-r  ei  ns  slip 
through  their  fin- 
gers as  the  grooms 
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pull  on  them  ;  next  they  let  the  wheel- 
reins  fall  on  the  wheelers'  backs  near 
the  pads  ;  then  they  put  the  whip  into 
its  socket,  or,  as  they  get  down,  they 
let  the  whip  rest  across  the  foot- 
board. Other  drivers  pass  the  reins 
to  their  right  hand,  and  get  down, 
reversingf    the    manner    in    which    the 


getting  lip  on  the  box  has  been  de- 
scribed ;  then,  standing  alongside  the 
off- wheeler,  they  pass  the  reins  through 
the  terrets,  and  lay  the  whip  across 
their  wheelers'  backs,  being  careful,  be- 
fore leaving  the  team,  to  see  that  the 
grooms  are  in  their  proper  positions 
at  the  horses'  heads. 


^A^FISHOTO    ©FF   SAN   CLeniSNTi 


LOWLY  the  con- 
^  stant,  steady  whirr 
and  clank  of  the  en- 
gine had  sent  me 
off  to  sleep  while 
the  stars  had  been 
shining,  and  my 
comfortable  bed  in 
the  deck-lashed 
boat  on  the  bow  of 
the  yacht  had  been 
rising  and  falling 
with  the  rhythm  of  the  long  Pacific 
swell.  But  now  sleep  had  become  a 
crime.  The  stars  had  faded  ;  night 
had  left  us  ;  and  as  I  looked  over  the 
gunwale  of  my  boat-bed,  I  saw  the 
disk  of  the  sun  looming  gloriously 
above  the  horizon.  The  ocean  was 
calm,  and  the  air  clear,  with  every 
promise  of  a  beautiful  day  ;  and  the 
stanch  little  Fleet  Wing^  her  tapering 
topmasts  far  above  my  head  all  a-quiver 
from  the  jar  of  the  screw,  was  going 
like  a  race-horse,  while  our   wake  un- 


wound, ribbon-like,  for  hundreds  of 
yards  toward  Santa  Catalina  far  astern. 

The  captain  had  the  tiller.  Grouped 
around  him  stood  the  doctor.  Beau 
Brummel,  and  the  captain's  friend  ;  and 
their  animated  gestures,  but  more  espe- 
cially such  interjected  fragments  as, 
"  Took  a  forty -pound  yellowtail  there," 
"  Mesquite  Harbor,"  and  the  like,  plainly 
indicated  to  me  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion, our  destination.  And  thus  re- 
minded, I  rolled  over  on  my  elbow  and 
took  a  long  look  at  our  promised  land. 

As  I  lay  admiring  the  rugged,  canon- 
scarred  sides  of  San  Clemente,  the  Ca- 
brillo's  island  of  1542,  a  shout  of  "  There 
she  blows  !"  brought  me  to  a  sitting  post- 
ure. The  captain  pointed  toward  a  huge, 
dark  object,  possibly  a  thousand  feet 
away,  above  which  there  floated  some- 
thing resembling  a  tiny  cloud  of  steam. 
"  A  sulphur-bottom,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain's friend.  "  Look ;  he's  got  company, 
too."  And  as  whale  number  one  dis- 
appeared with  a  gentle  flourish  of  caudal 
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and  a  great  oily  roll  of  his  broad  back, 
four  more  big  fellows  broke  the  surface 
and  greeted  our  ears  with  their  peculiar 
and  characteristic  "  puff."  It  was  a 
grand  sight. 

"Albacore!"  The  word  burst  from 
me.  There  they  were,  hundreds  of 
them  ;  the  water  alive  with  the  jumping 
school,  dead  ahead.  "Out  with  the  hand- 
lines.  We've  got  to  have  bait."  We 
had  been  disappointed  that  morning  at 
starting,  our  promised  liberal  supply  of 
fresh  sardines  or  smelts  from  theAva- 
lon  seine  fishermen  having  completely 
failed  us.  Some  bait  we  had,  but  it 
was  salt  ;  here  was  the  chance  for  an 
tmlimited  quantity,  at  any  rate  for 
"  chumming." 

While  one  of  the  others  steered, 
the  captain  speedily  uncoiled  his  hand- 
lines.  Thes'e  were  white,  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  lead-pencil,  and  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length.  To 
the  eyes  of  the  man  of  light  tackle, 
they  did  indeed  look  formidable — but 
they  have  their  uses. 

"  Harry,"  cried  the  captain  as  he  paid 
out  a  few  yards,  "look  at  those  new  jigs 
you  made  for  me.  They  are  beauties." 
He  was  speaking  to  Harry  Elms,  the 
best  and  surest  guide  in  Avalon, 
who  seated  in  the  stern-sheets  of  his 
boat,  the  Otter,  was  towing  behind  the 
yacht.  Harry  nodded,  and  leaned  over 
to  watch  critically  the  action  of  the 
bone  jigs,  as  they  played  in  the 
water  alongside  the  boat.  They  darted 
from  side  to  side  without  whirling,  thus 
closely  imitating  a  wounded  fish.  They 
seemed  perfection.  And  yet,  "  Wait  a 
minute  before  you  let  out,"  he  called; 
"  I  can  better  that  one."  Saying  this 
he  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  seized  one  of 
the  jigs,  and  after  giving  its  brass 
wire  a  swift,  sure  turn,  threw  it  over- 
board once  more.  "  It'll  act  better 
now,  and  you'll  have  one  on  there  in 
not  over  a  minute  ;  see  if  you  don't." 
"The  time  is  too  short,  Harry,"  inter- 
rupted the  doctor,  just  to  plague  him  ; 
"  I  bet  on  the  other  one,  anyhow."  "  I 
never  bet,  doctor,  but  you  are  wrong. 
Look  at  'em  !"  and  he  pointed  ahead  at 
the  approaching  school. 

The  captain  lost  no  time  in  paying 
out  his  lines,  and  arranging  a  two-foot 
slack-knot  in  each,  to  give  warning  of  a 
strike.  The  albacore  were  feeding  at 
the  surface,  as  is  their  custom,  and  their 
long   winglike  fins  flashed  in  the  sun- 


light as  they  repeatedly  threw  them- 
selves completely  out  of  water  in  pur- 
suit of  the  tiny  kingfish,  their  prey.  On 
we  went  at  full  speed,  right  into  the 
midst  of  the  school.  The  doctor  took 
out  his  watch,  and  standing  near  Harry's 
pet  line,  provokingly  called  out  the  wan- 
ing seconds  of  that  prophet's  minute. 
"Forty,"  said  he;  "forty-five,"  and  he 
glanced  with  a  smile  at  the  still  dan- 
gling loop  of  the  slack-knot ;  "  fifty,  fifty- 
five,  fifty-eight — you  are  going  to" — 
"Win  !  "  shouted  Harry.  And  the  loop 
vanished,  the  line  rose  with  a  jerk,  tense 
as  a  fiddle-string,  and  six  voices  yelled 
as  one,  "  Slow  up,  vShorty  !  " 

That  abbreviated  ruler  of  oil  and  dy- 
namo was  all  ready  ;  he  knew  his  busi- 
ness. The  engine  dropped  to  half-speed 
instantly  ;  the  yacht's  way  slackened  ; 
the  tightly  drawn  line  cut  downward 
through  the  water  as  the  strong  fish 
made  his  first  deep  dive  ;  and  then  be- 
gan a  steady,  slow  strain,  force  against 
speed,  courage  and  swiftness,  as  he  was 
brought  unwillingly  in.  Up  and  down, 
right  and  left  he  dashed,  like  all  his 
kind  bleeding  profusely  and  staining  the 
water  a  deep  crimson,  and  with  now  and 
then  a  showing  of  powerful  side-fins  as 
the  pressure  forced  him  to  the  surface. 
Closer  and  closer  he  was  dragged,  fight- 
ing constantly,  until  he  lay  splashing 
helplessly,  with  fins  in  air,  just  astern  of 
the  Otter. 

"All  ready ;  take  him  in  now,  Harry." 
Not  quite  3^et,  however ;  for  at  that  mo- 
ment both  long  fins  caught  the  water 
together,  and  in  spite  of  his  loss  of  blood 
and  the  speed  with  which  he  was  being 
towed  along,  his  last  gallant  rush  car- 
ried him  well  under  the  yacht's  counter. 
"Look  out  for  the  screw!"  "Put  her 
ahead.  Shorty  !  "  several  of  us  exclaimed. 
The  yacht  sprang  forward  for  fifty  feet 
or  so  at  a  quicker  rate  ;  the  now  ex- 
hausted fish,  safely  out  of  danger,  once 
more  dropped  astern  and  this  time  came 
to  the  surface  wuthin  reach  of  the  ready 
gaff.  "  iVpplecore  !  "  triumphantly  from 
Harry ;  and  one  lightning  movement 
transferred  our  capture  from  ocean  to 
the  Otter's  bottom-board,  against  which 
his  tail  immediately  began  the  curious 
"albacore  tattoo." 

So  much  for  one,  a  thirty-pounder  ; 
and  a  minute  later  we  had  another  on 
the  opposite  line.  Thus  in  quick  suc- 
cession we  continued  to  catch  them, 
until  at  length,  with  our  stock    of   bait 
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assured,  we  drew  in  toward  the  island  ; 
whereupon,  the  school  abandoned  us. 
Clemente's  frowning  walls  now  towered 
far  above  our  heads  ;  and  avoiding  the 
great  kelp  rafts,  home  of  myriad  fish, 
which  extended  for  many  rods  off 
shore,  we  coasted  southeast  for  several 
miles,  and  finally  dropped  anchor  at 
Mesquite  Harbor,  our  objective  point. 
We  lost  no  time  in  getting  the  camp 
outfit  ashore  and  pitching  the  tent ; 
and  within  an  hour,  six  of  the  party 
were  ready  for  fishing.  So  the  captain 
took  his  boat,  and  accompanied  by 
Beau  Brummel  and  the  captain's  friend, 
started  for  a  favorite  and  somewhat 
distant  ground.  The  doctor  and  myself, 
with  Harry  Elms  to  chum  for  us, 
elected  to  try  a  spot  of  pleasant  recol- 
lection near  the  yacht,  where  on  a  former 
visit  three  of  us  in  six  hours,  using  fresh 
sardines,  had  taken  nearly  one  thousand 
and  eighty  pounds  of  fish,  especially 
yellowtail. 

If  one  stands  looking  seaward  from 
the  beach  of  this  tiniest  of  bights,  Mes- 
quite Harbor,  its  safety  as  an  anchorage 
as  well  as  its  insignificance  is  manifest. 
The  ocean  has  here  eaten  its  way  into 
the  bluff  and  formed  an  almost  land- 
locked, crescent-shaped  basin,  consider- 
ably less  than  a  hundred  yards  across. 
To  the  left  is  a  rocky  point,  and  in  direct 
line  therewith  and  sharply  defined,  there 
extends  for  many  hundreds  of  feet  out 
to  sea  a  huge  kelp  bed,  which  serves  as 
an  efficient  breakwater. 

The  Fleet  Wtng,  protected  by  this  and 
by  the  sheer  walls  of  rock  to  the  right, 
rode  safely  at  anchor  in  the  center  of 
the  harbor  and  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  shore.  Just  outside  of  her,  but 
nearer  to  the  body  of  kelp  on  the  left, 
we  took  up  our  position,  Harry  securing 
the  Otter  by  means  of  a  "  float-anchor," 
from  which  we  could  let  go  readily 
when  it  became  necessary.  His  object 
now  was  to  chum  or  draw  the  fish 
around  us,  especially  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  kelp.  This  Pacific  seaweed 
is  peculiar.  Yellow  as  gold,  and  ap- 
parently possessing  the  characteristic 
attraction  thereof,  it  is  the  terror  of  the 
angler.  For  it  rises  from  a  huge  parent 
stalk,  often  nineteen  fathoms  beneath 
the  surface,  spreads  itself  out  on  every 
side,  a  dense  and  tenacious  mass,  and 
affords  a  sure  retreat  for  which  the 
hook-troubled  fish  invariably  flees. 

While  the   doctor  and    I  were    busy 


getting  our  tackle  in  order,  Harry  took 
an  albacore,  and  deftly  cutting  it  up, 
threw  the  small  pieces  of  greasy  flesh 
overboard  in  every  direction.  They 
sank  slowly  through  that  marvelously 
clear  water,  the  oil  spreading  itself 
abroad,  and  soon  the  fish  began  to 
gather  in  numbers  to  the  feast.  First 
the  trim,  swift  little  smelts,  a  great 
school,  came  dashing  out  from  the  pro- 
tecting kelp  and  eagerly  seized  morsels 
of  the  bait.  And  as  the  smelts  vanished 
like  a  puff  of  smoke  before  the  van- 
guard of  the  bass,  also  from  the  kelp, 
we  struck  together  and  quickly  boated 
a  brace  of  three-pounders.  Then  in- 
deed the  fun  grew  fast  and  furious. 

Every  cast  was  rewarded  ;  a  novice 
would  have  caught  fish  in  this  charmed 
spot.  If  a  bait  succeeded  in  sinking 
through  that  waiting  stratum  of  rock- 
bass,  a  short,  sharp  jerk  on  the  line 
and  a  strike  in  return  invariably  initi- 
ated "  trouble  "  with  a  whitefish.  These 
brave  fighters  deceived  us  once  or  twice, 
for  our  nerves  were  tingling  ;  and  when 
the  reel  gave  an  unusually  pronounced 
cry,  and  the  rod  doubled  up  under  the 
strain  of  a  ten-pounder,  it  was  hard 
not  to  disregard  still-fishing  etiquette 
by  crying  out  unnecessarily,  "  Cast  off, 
Harry.     Yellowtail  !  " 

Harry  had  been  alternately  chumming 
and  stowing  away  fish  as  they  came 
aboard.  His  pleasure  in  our  success  was 
manifest,  and  when  there  came  a  sudden 
lull  in  the  sport,  I  saw  him  look  over  the 
side  as  he  muttered  half  to  himself, 
"  There  must  be  a  jewfish  around."  At 
this  moment  the  doctor  hooked  an  un- 
mistakable yellowtail ;  for  we  had  seen 
him  as  he  bit.  Away  he  went  for  the 
kelp.  Harry  cast  off  immediately  from 
the  anchor-float,  seized  the  oars,  and 
admonishing  the  doctor,  "  Stop  him  or 
you'll  lose  him,"  rowed  gently  toward 
clear  water.  The  fish,  a  possible  eight- 
een-pounder,  was  game,  but  the  doctor 
brought  him  out  of  danger  cleverly 
and  had  him  killed  in  about  nine 
minutes,  while  we  were  still  near  our 
anchorage.  And  now  occurred  a  sin- 
gular thing. 

The  yellowtail  had  begun  to  '.'  circle," 
sure  sign  that  the  fight  was  almost  over. 
Ten  feet  away  he  swam,  his  side  toward 
us,  and  his  great  crescent  tail,  late  so  full 
of  power,  now  feeble  and  moving  faint- 
ly, as  it  just  served  to  keep  him  beyond 
the  gaff.     I  had  my  scales  in  my  hand, 
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ready  to  weigh  him  ;  and  I  was  just  on 
the  point  of  saying,  "  Well  done,  doctor," 
when  Harry,  who  had  been  looking 
intently  over  the  side,  shouted  with 
startling  earnestness,  "  Look  out !  Reel, 
reel !  Bring  him  in  !  "  And  well  might 
he  shout.  The  doctor  gave  the  butt  to 
the  yellowtail  unhesitatingl)^,  reeling 
rapidly  ;  the  fish  yielded  to  the  strain 
and  came  toward  us  ;  Harry  rose  eager- 
ly, kneeled  on  the  gunwale,  and  stretched 
out  his  gafE  to  receive  him — but  all  too 
late.  Something  vast,  something  of  gi- 
gantic strength  it  seemed,  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  a  great  fresh-water 
black-bass,  rose  shadowlike  from  the 
bottom  far  below.  Then,  with  fins  erect, 
eyes  gleaming,  and  with  huge  mouth  all 
agape,  he  rushed  at  the  weary  yellow- 
tail,  engulfed  him  as  a  bass  does  a  min- 
now, deluged  Harry  with  a  single  part- 
ing sweep  of  his  mighty  tail,  and  was 
gone  ere  we  had  had  time  to  twice  draw 
breath.  "  So  much  for  a  Piscatorial 
Israelite,"  said  I,  as  the  doctor  sadly 
drew  in.  his  now  empty  hook,  while 
Harry  laughingly  wiped  the  salt  water 
out  of  his  eyes  and  looked  curiously  at 
his  gaff.  "  I  came  near  losing  this  also," 
remarked  that  foolish  fellow,  "  or,  at 
any  rate,  taking  a  sudden  swim."  As 
he  spoke  he  raised  the  steel  point.  Trans- 


fixed thereon  we  saw  a  single  black- 
bordered,  big  scale.  He  had  tried  to 
gaff  a  live  jew fisJi  ! 

That  was  practically  the  end  of  our 
morning's  sport.  Had  we  been  pro- 
vided with  fresh  smelts  or  sardines  we 
should  have  done  better.  But,  as  it  was, 
when  we  picked  up  our  float  again,  we 
found  that  the  tide  had  turned,  and 
either  that  or  the  unseen  presence  of 
the  jewfish — for  which,  being  ambitious, 
we  tried  industriously — had  caused  an 
unfavorable  change  in  the  fishing.  We 
caught  a  few  more  whitefish  and  bass, 
and  saw  numbers  of  large  yellowtail, 
but  they  refused  our  albacore  baits.  So, 
finally,  when  the  captain  drew  alongside 
and  we  learned  that  the  three  hand- 
lines  had  dismally  beaten  the  rods,  we 
were  more  than  ready  to  go  aboard  the 
yacht  for  dinner. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  much  the 
same  way,  with  a  fair  run  of  luck  in  the 
shape  of  several  yellowtail  and  plenty 
of  bass  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  sup- 
per that  the  real  adventure  of  the  trip 
took  place.     This  was  as  follows  : 

Harry  had  rowed  Beau  Brummel  and 
myself  out  to  the  anchorage  of  the 
morning,  and  in  company  with  the  rest 
of  the  party,  who  were  near  by,  we  had 
begun  the  final  fishing  for  the  day.    We 
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were  all  late,  having  been  slow  in  going- 
in  for  supper ;  but  we  hoped  for  at 
least  a  few  good  yellowtails  during  this 
favorable  last  hour  before  dark.  The 
place  had  been  so  thoroughly  chummed 
that  fish  must  be  there,  we  reasoned  ; 
and  so  we  worked  accordingly.  So 
lavish  had  we  been  with  the  chum 
that  bait  was  beginning  to  run  short  ; 
but  when  Beau  Brummel  got  a  savage 
strike  and  Harry  quickly  let  go  to 
avoid  the  two  anchor-ropes,  we  felt 
encouraged,  thinking  it  had  not  been 
wasted.  We  did  not  need  to  go  far, 
however.  That  skilled  boatman  gave 
one  keen  and  suspicious  glance  at  the 
peculiarly  acting  hand-line — of  which 
he  is  a  past  master — as  he  seated  him- 
self again;  then  drawing  in  his  oars  as 
though  he  scented  trouble  in  the  near 
future,  he  said  one  word  resignedly, 
"Shark."  That  told  the  story.  ^There- 
upon Beau  Brummel  did  not  waste 
time  ;  he  drew  the  beauty  in  by  main 
strength. 

Up  he  came,  lashing  the  water,  roll- 
ing himself  in  the  line,  snapping  right 
and  1  e  f  t — 
as  ugly  a 
seventy 
pounds  of 
sandpaper 
hide,  long 
fins  and 
cruel  teeth 
as  one  could 
find.  Harry 
hates  sharks 
and  he  took 
chances  with 
this  one,  in 
that  he  did 
not  wait  to 
have  him 
tired  out. 
And  how  he 
did  slaugh- 
ter him.  He 
grabbed  a 
long-hand- 
led knife 
and  the  gaff, 
jerked    the 

brute's  head  out  of  water  and  upside 
down  against  the  boat's  gunwale,  and 
dodging  a  furious  snap  aimed  at  his 
thigh,  he  stabbed  right  and  left  until 
the  water  was  red  and  the  shark  had 
ceased  to  struggle. 

The    other    boat   greeted   our   prize 
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with  shouts  of  derision,  especially  the 
doctor,  but  his  enjoyment  was  short- 
lived. He  had  one  him.self  in  less  than 
a  minute.  The  captain  closely  followed 
suit,  and  then  began  a  regular  shark 
carnival.  Every  body  caught  sharks 
and  hooked  sharks,  and  expensive  yel- 
lowtail  hooks  were  bitten  off  at  an 
amazing  rate.  I  had  lost  four  ;  the  sun 
had  set  ;  the  bait  was  all  gone,  and  I 
was  thoroughly  disgusted. 

"Toss  me  that  albacore  head,  Harry; 
I  want  the  eye.  Here's  for  one  more," 
I  said,  "my  last,  and  without  any  wire 
on  my  hook  either."  I  took  the  great 
eye,  larger  than  that  of  an  ox,  and  pass- 
ing the  hook's  point  through  the  cushion 
of  fat  at  the  back,  I  brought  it  out  in 
the  center  of  the  cornea  and  dropped  it 
overboard.  It  sank  out  of  sight  into 
the  now  darkening  water,  and  as  I 
paid  out  the  necessary  forty  feet  of  line, 
I  waited,  expecting  to  see  my  hook 
nipped  off  as  usual. 

The  light  was  rapidly  failing  ;  we 
could  barely  see  our  rods.  Suddenly 
my  tip  began  to  bend  ;  then  it  straight- 
ened once 
more."They 
havn't  gone 
yet.  Look," 
and  as  I 
spoke,  the 
line  tight- 
ened, the 
rod  curved, 
and  I  struck 
firm  an  d 
strong.  The 
fight  was  on. 
The  rod- 
angler  be- 
comes ac- 
customed 
to  certain 
methods 
i  n  landing 
large  fish, 
such  as 
yellowtail, 
from  a  boat. 
I  was  sitting 
between  the 
other  two,  facing  the  stern,  in  my  accus- 
tomed seat,  a  tarpaulin-covered  box  of 
tackle  belonging  to  Harry.  Consequent- 
ly, as  soon  as  I  had  thus  hooked  the  fish, 
from  force  of  habit  and  without  having- 
to  think  at  all,  my  rod  dropped  into  my 
favorite  position  when  meeting  a  rush  : 
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butt  under  right  thigh,  right  thumb  on 
spool  of  reel,  left  thumb  in  leather 
brake-strap,  and  left  knee  supporting 
rod  ;  I  was  ready. 

The  fish  started  like  a  shark,  heavy 
and  lifeless.  As  Harry  cast  off  I  gave 
the  butt  sharply  ;  I  was  convinced  that 
that  was  what  I  had,  and  I  wanted  to 
bring  hiin  up  immediately  before  he 
could  cut  the  light  fifteen-thread  Cutty- 
hunk  line  and  get  my  hook.  But  for 
all  that  I  accomplished,  I  might  just  as 
well  have  tried  to  lift  a  house  with  my 
rod.  It  did  wake  him  up  somewhat,  it 
is  true  ;  for  the  click  gave  a  sharp  snarl, 
and  the  rod  curved  for  the  moment, 
until  the  tip  was  almost  under  water. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  anyhow  ?  " 
called  the  captain.  "  A  big  shark,  I 
think,"  replied  Harry.  "  And  he'll  cut 
the  line  in  less  than  a  minute,"  I  added. 
But  I  was  wrong  ;  the  line  continued 
to  hold,  much  to  our  surprise,  and,  of 
course,  I  was  going  to  fight  him  just  as 
long  as  it  did. 

"  Play  him  gently,"  suggested  Harry. 
"  We  must  get  him  away  from  here." 
The  harbor  was  much  too  small  for  any- 
thing like  this  ;  the  yacht's  anchor- 
chain  too  dangerously  near  ;  the  kelp 
too  easy  of  access.  We  wanted  open 
water,  even  if  we  could  not  have  light. 
For  indeed,  by  now,  the  darkness  w^as 
upon  us  ;  I  was  managing  the  fish  sim- 
ply by  knowing  my  rod  and  by  "feel." 
We  therefore  began  coaxing  him  out 
toward  the  open,  and  he  seemed  not 
unwilling  to  go.  I  was  beginning  to 
understand,  too,  that  if  this  were  a  shark, 
it  was  most  emphatically  a  large  one, 
and  foul-hooked  probably,  or  the  line 
certainly  would  have  gone  long  since. 

"  Now  give  it  to  him,"  cried  Harry  at 
length,  when  we  were  well  out  of  the 
harbor  ;  "  let's  see  what  he  is  ;  wake 
him  up  !  "     And  I  did. 

On  my  reel,  finest  and  most  powerful 
of  multipliers,  I  carried  a  thousand  feet 
of  line  ;  my  striped-bass  rod  was  a  mar- 
vel of  pliant  strength  ;  in  a  word,  my 
tackle  was  of  the  best,  and  yet  I  needed 
every  one  of  these  advantages  in  the 
contest  which  now  ensued.  There  is  as 
much  difference  in  individual  fish  as 
there  is  in  men  ;  they  do  not  all  fight 
equally  well.  But  this  fellow,  a  profes- 
sional pugilist  without  doubt,  easily  out- 
classed all  the  members  of  his  tribe  that 
I  myself  have  conquered,  or  that  I  have 
seen  others  conquer  ;  he  was  terrific. 


Thus  far  he  had  been  more  or  less 
passive,  merely  swimming  slowly  out  to 
sea  as  we  desired  him  to  do.  But  when 
I  brought  the  pressure  to  bear  on  him — 
Heavens,  v/hat  next !  The  reel  gave  a 
lotid,  pulsating  scream,  shrill  and  con- 
tinuous ;  the  good  rod  buckled  until  the 
very  varnish  must  have  cracked  as  I 
gave  him  the  full  power  of  the  arc  ;  and 
the  line  melted  from  under  my  thumbs 
as  if  it  were  never  going  to  stop.  I  had 
awakened  him.  From  that  time  on,  it 
was  a  continual  give  and  take.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  strength  of  a  bull 
and  the  disposition  of  a  demon.  If  by 
nice  management  we  succeeded  in  re- 
trieving a  hundred  feet  of  line,  the  reel 
shrieked  immediatel}',  he  was  off  like  a 
shot,  and  that  and  three  hundred  feet 
more  probably  had  to  be  patiently  gath- 
ered in.  And  how  dark  it  was,  too.  Yet 
Harry  was  readiness  itself  at  the  oars. 
The  boat  seemed  instinct  with  life,  and 
turned,  or  went  ahead,  or  backed  as  the 
case  demanded  ;  how  he  did  it  I  don't 
know,  for  I  myself  could  see  little  or 
nothing. 

Beau  Brummel,  vastly  interested  and 
very  patient,  had  cheered  me  with  kindly 
words  of  encouragement  from  time  to 
time  ;  and  now  he  raised  his  voice  in  a 
loud  shout,  "  A  lantern  !  Bring  us  a 
lantern  !  "  From  somewhere,  a  long 
way  off  in  the  darkness,  came  a  faint 
reply,  "All  right.     We  are  coming." 

This  was  good  news.  Since  the  line 
had  held  so  well  thus  far,  I  began  to 
have  some  faint  hopes  of  killing  this 
strong  creature,  whatever  he  might 
prove  to  be.  Therefore,  when  that 
"  bright  spark  of  hope  "  drew  nearer, 
and  the  two  boats  began  to  exchange 
greetings,  I  felt  decidedly  encouraged. 
They  ran  alongside  of  us  for  an  instant 
and  Harry  stood  up  and  passed  back 
the  lantern — truly  a  dim  affair  but  never- 
theless a  light — to  Beau  Brummel.  My 
eyes  were  completely  dazzled,  as  is 
always  the  result  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  for  a  little  the  lantern's 
rays  confused  me   beyond  measure. 

In  that  same  short  interval,  my  game 
antagonist  hastened  to  make  one  of  his 
peculiarly  erratic  rushes.  Away  like 
lightning  he  went  for  a  few  yards  on 
the  port  side,  then  stopped,  turned,  shot 
toward  the  surf  ace,  and  going  with  equal 
speed,  passed  under  us  to  starboard.  By 
a  great  effort  I  kept  a  tight  line  through- 
out ;  but  therein  lay  the  danger.    Harry 
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had  not  yet  regained  his  oars  ;  therefore 
the  boat  was  not  under  control.  In  a 
second  the  powerful  fish  had  my  rod  at 
a  perilous  angle.  "  Down  with  your 
head!  "  I  shouted.  Almost  before  I 
knew  it,  I  was  on  my  feet,  my  right 
thumb  controlling  the  spool  of  the  reel, 
the  rod-point  deep  in  the  water,  and  the 
butt  pointing  up  ;  I  had  taken  a  step 
forward,  kneeled  on  the  vacant  seat — 
for  Beau  Brummel  with  ready  prompt- 
ness had  anticipated  my  movement  and 
was  out  of  the  way — the  rod  had  been 
passed  around  the  stern,  and  the  reel 
was  singing  merrily  as  the  brave  fighter 
began  another  hundred  yard  run. 

And  so  the  battle  went  on  without 
pause.  Tireless  as  ever,  that  great  fish 
took  us  farther  and  farther  up  the  coast 
and  more  and  more  out  to  sea.  The 
nearly  full  moon  rose  from  behind  a 
stormy  bank  of  clouds  and,  thanks  to 
her,  but  more  especially  to  my  com- 
rade in  the  stern — who  shall  forever 
have  my  gratitude — I  could  now  man- 
age the  fish  better  than  formerly.  The 
lantern,  held  behind  a  large  straw  hat, 
showed  me  my  rod-tip  without  blinding 
my  eyes,  and  this,  too,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  long  fight. 

Presently  a  rapid  change  in  our  sur- 
roundings began  to  threaten  us.  Here- 
tofore the  ocean  had  been  calm,  and  the 
gentle,  long  swells  had  caused  us  neither 
discomfort  nor  anxiety.  But  now  a 
quick  puff  of  air  fanned  our  cheeks  and 
set  the  lantern  -  flame  to  quivering. 
Again  it  came,  and  in  a  momentary  lull 
when  the  reel  was  silent,  we  heard  the 
far-off  murmur  of  water  as  the  rushing 
wind  swept  over  it. 

.  "  I  don't  like  this,"  said  Harry. 
"  We're  going  to  have  a  '  woolly, '  sure. 
They  usually  blow  from  that  direction." 

These  winds,  sudden  and  strong,  beat 
the  water  into  wool- white  foam  ;  hence 
their  name.  In  this  instance  the  waves 
rose  like  magic.  In  five  minutes  we 
were  in  a  bad  plight.  The  Otter,  most 
seaworthy  of  boats,  would  ordinarily 
have  ridden  easily.  But  she  was  now 
well  laden,  and  more  than  that,  we  were 
fighting  a  large  fish.  Consequently,  as 
we  turned  this  way  and  that  in  our  en- 
deavors to  follow  the  brute,  we  were 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 
The  water  came  in  by  the  bucketful  ; 
we  began  to  be  in  danger. 

"  Harry,"  I  said  at  length,  and  I  think 
my  voice  broke  a  little,  for  this  seemed 


bitterly  hard  after  all  our  long  struggle, 
"  it's  no  use.     We've  got  to  cut  him." 

"  Not  yet.  I  can  keep  her  going  a 
little  while  longer.  The  wind  will  help 
us,  too,  if  you  can  only  turn  him.  Fight 
hini !  "  And  at  him  I  went  anew, 
while  the  waves  splashed  over  my 
knees  and  the  boat  pitched  and  rolled. 
It  required  the  nicest  handling  of  the 
rod  not  to  get  a  dead  strain  somewhere 
and  part  the  tackle.  But  by  the  most 
careful  management,  by  keeping  my 
left  foot  like  a  ready  spring  to  raise  or 
depress  the  knee  that  supported  the  rod, 
I  averted  disaster  frequently  and  even 
forced  the  fighting  somewhat.  More 
than  that,  the  creature  was  turned  at 
last ;  and  now  he  began  to  swim  more 
slowly,  with  occasional  furious,  short 
rushes,  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
supposed  the  yacht  to  lie. 

We  gladly  followed,  far  more  at  our 
ease,  since  we  were  not  running  before 
the  wind  ;  but  not  for  a  moment  did  I 
cease  to  worry  and  tire  our  game.  And 
thus  for  a  mile  and  a  half  he  went, 
traveling  quickly,  the  moon  illumi- 
nating the  tumbling  wave  -  crests,  and 
faintly  outlining  the  cliffs  ashore,  by 
which  we  marked  our  progress. 

"  The  harbor  is  our  only  chance," 
said  Harry,  after  a  long  silence,  "  We've 
got  to  have  still  water  to  gaff  that  fel- 
low. I  don't  know  what  you've  got, 
anyhow.  It's  not  a  shark,  that  is  cer- 
tain." 

"  Does  he  give  up  any  ? "  inquired 
Beau  Brummel. 

We  had  arrived  opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor  ;  that  was  indicated  by 
the  yacht's  lantern,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  Could  we  make  it  ? 
"  Yes,  he  is  nearly  dead,"  I  answered. 
"  Turn,  Harry  ;  let's  try  to  make  the 
harbor."  The  boat  swung  round  ;  im- 
mediately we  were  broadside  to  the 
waves  once  more.  We  were  in  trouble 
again. 

The  fish  had  lately  become  an  almost 
lifeless  weight,  and  his  strength  seemed 
just  sufficient  to  keep  him  a  few  feet 
beneath  the  surface  and  out  of  sight 
of  our  straining  eyes.  Now  it  became 
doubly  a  matter  of  patience  and  skill 
to  bring  him  along.  The  rod,  tested, 
could,  at  the  outside,  pull  only  four 
pounds  and  a  quarter ;  this  I  knew. 
Therefore,  the  effort  necessary  to  stead- 
ily draw  him  through  that  rough  wa- 
ter, while  the  waves  rolled  and  tossed 
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us  from  side  to  side,  was  trying  in  the 
extreme  to  both  nerve  and  muscle. 

Many  times  Harry  had  to  pause,  or 
even  back  uq,  so  that  I  could  recover 
the  line  whicn  the  mere  inertia  of  that 
heavy  body  and  the  lurching  of  the 
boat  had  caused  to  be  jerked  from  the 
reel.  Those  were  twenty  very  long 
minutes.  But,  finally,  a  welcoming 
hail  from  the  other  boat — which  had 
left  us  because  of  the  storm — told  us 
that  we  were  drawing  near  to  the  great 
kelp  raft  protecting  the  anchorage. 

I  was  glad  beyond  expression.  A  few 
minutes  later,  too,  they  cheered  us 
heartily  as  we  left  the  rough  water  be- 
hind and  entered  the  harbor.  There- 
upon, a  kindly  impulse  turned  them 
into  efficient  pilots.  They  located  the 
possible  danger  on  every  side  of  us.  It 
was,  "  Keep  to  the  left,  Harry;  here's 
a  bunch  of  floating  kelp ;  "  or,  "  Look 
out  for  the  yacht's  anchor- chain  over 
there  ;  "  and  a  dozen  more  suggestions, 
with  queries  as  to  what  we  thought  we 
had.  Harry  said  little  ;  he  was  anxious. 
He  was  keeping  mid-channel,  between 
the  yacht  on  one  side  and  the  kelp 
on  the  other,  and  slowly  directing  our 
course  toward  the  very  heart  of  the  lit- 
tle bight.  Here  was  a  fine  sand  bottorn, 
well  removed  from  any  kelp — an  ideal 
place  in  which  to  boat  a  big  fish. 

All  seemed  to  be  going  well.  The 
two  lanterns — the  one  steady  and  half 
hidden  behind  the  hat,  the  other  rest- 
lessly swinging  now  here,  now  there,  as 
the  doctor  alternately  tried  to  help  us 
find  our  way,  or  sought  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity — filled  the  little  inclosure  with 
the  weird  shadows  of  men,  of  boats,  and 
of  the  yacht.  Here  nature  was  at  peace; 
without  sounded  the  roar  of  the  wind 
and  the  dashing  of  the  waves  which  we 
had  so  recently  endured  and  which  we 
had  now  escaped.  Nearer  and  nearer 
we  came.  The  water  began  to  grow 
shallower.  The  excitement  became  in- 
tense. Now  our  curiosity  was  to  be 
satisfied. 

For  three  hours  and  thirty-four  min- 
utes had  we  given  battle  to  this  creat- 
ure that  we  had  never  seen.  During  all 
that  time  the  line,  cutting  down  into 
that  black  water  to  meet  the  mystery 
there,  had  constantly  kept  the  rod  in  a 
beautiful  arc.  At  last  he  appeared  to 
be  exhausted.  Momentarily,  we  ex- 
pected to  see  him  rise  to  the  top.  Harry, 
with    spear   at   hand,    watched    for   an 


opportunity,  ready  to  drop  his  oars 
and  strike.  The  lanterns  searched  the 
waters  to  find  him. 

Suddenly  he  appeared  to  awaken,  to 
realize  his  danger.  It  was  a  final  e-ffort, 
truly,  but  we  could  not  know  it.  Part 
of  his  old-time  viciousness  returned  to 
him.  Straight  for  the  kelp  he  dashed, 
and  my  heart  was  in  my  inouth  as  by 
an  extreme  effort  I  finally  checked  him, 
not  ten  feet  from  his  goal.  He  paused, 
swung  round,  and  this  time  he  wat 
away  toward  the  yacht.  I  felt  disheart- 
ened. I  was  desperate.  How  long  was 
this  to  continue  ?  Were  we  going  to 
lose  him  here  at  the  very  last  ?  Was  all 
this  work  to  count  for  hothing  ? 

In  a  flash  came  a  mental  picture  of 
the  anchor-chain  and  its  fatal  possibili- 
ties. I  was  nearly  worn  out  myself, 
nearly  fainting  with  the  fatigue  of  a 
long  day  and  an  exhausting  fight; 
every  nerve  was  trem.bling.  In  a  last 
effort  I  pressed  down  hard  on  the  sole- 
leather  brake,  stopping  the  reel  entirely, 
surged  back  on  the  rod,  and  gave  him 
the  butt.  For  a  fraction  of  a  second  he 
went  on  ;  then  paused,  wavered,  turned, 
and  as  the  grayish- white  oval  of  a  broad 
belly  suddenly  rolled  above  the  surface, 
together  we  all  exclaimed,  "Why,  it's  a 
jewfish  !  "     The  fight  was  over. 

"And  he's  the  gamest  jewfish,  too,  I 
have  ever  heard  of,  and  I've  seen  a  lot 
of  them,"  cried  the  captain  a  moment 
later  from  the  deck  of  the  5-acht,  as 
Harry  made  certain  of  the  now  dying 
gladiator  by  using  his  spear.  "  Get  a 
rope  through  his  gills  and  we'll  hoist 
him  right  aboard.  How  far  did  he  take 
you,  anyhow,  Harrj'  ?  "  "  Four  miles 
and  over."  "  A  great  fighter,  truly." 
"  Look,"  said  Harr}',  taking  my  hook 
from  a  well-worn  hole  in  the  jaw  of  the 
fish,  "he  couldn't  reach  the  line  to  fray 
it  through  in  that  position." 

And  then,  congratulation  and  kindly 
comment  from  everyone.  As  for  my- 
self, I  had  little  to  say.  It  was  past 
midnight  ;  my  rod  had  become  a  weari- 
ness to  sorely  aching  fingers  ;  I  was  too 
tired  to  even  pull  off  my  completely 
worn-out  thumb- stall — but  I  was  happy. 
I  had  taken,  in  fair  fight,  a  very  game 
if  moderate-sized  jewfish — he  weighed 
two  hundred  pounds  twenty-four  hours 
later  ;  I  had  had  magnificent  sport ;  and, 
best  of  all,  I  had  earned  honestly  and 
fairly  the  record  of  the  Pacific  coast  for 
the  largest  rod-killed  fish. 
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HIS  overcoat  was  buttoned  vip  close 
to  his  chin  for  warmth,  although, 
with  a  man's  regard  for  appear- 
ances, he  had  scorned  to  turn  the 
coat-collar  up.  He  had  smoked  on 
thoughtfully  for  an  hour,  if  not  more, 
and  had  stared  the  landscape  about  him 
o-'it  of  countenance,  when  his  good 
xiature  and  his  blood  began  to  feel  the 
congealing  effects  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  finally  he  turned  to  his  friend  with 
a  quizzical  light  in  his  eyes. 

The  young  man  sat  upon  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  his  legs  crossed  and  his  sketch- 
book supported  upon  his  knee.  His 
nose  and  eyes  were  touched  with  the 
carmine  hue  of  a  chilly  day,  and  his 
fingers  held  his  pencil  clumsily. 

Andsley  looked  up  from  his  work,  as 
he  detected  a  restless  movement  upon 
the  part  of  his  long-suffering  friend. 

"Just  a  second,  now,  Jim,"  he  said 
hurriedly;  "  I've  only  a  line  or  two  more. 
I  know  all  that  you  have  in  your  mind 
to  say,  but  just  keep  it  there,  for  I'm 
getting  on  finely.  By  George !  If  I 
only  had  iny  colors  with  me.     Just  look 


at  that  faded,  dull  red  in  those  leaves 
against  the  gray  of  that  stone  wall  !  It's 
perfect."  And  he  tried  to  change  the 
expression  of  his  frozen  visage  into  one 
of  artistic  enthusiasm.  "A  pity  you 
can't  see  these  things,  old  man — and  you 
an  author " 

"  And  an  impecunious  one,  my  dear 
fellow;  don't  forget  to  add  that,"  and 
Curtis  laughed,  a  trifle  bitterly.  "An 
author  with  a  fat  bank-account  can 
always  rave  over  rural  landscapes  in 
winter,  be  they  ever  so  dull  and  gloomy. 
The  contrast  between  his  mood  and  nat- 
ure's can  be  so  readily  done  in  high 
colors,  you  see." 

"  Yes,  while  yours  can " 

"  Be  done  in  black  and  white,  allow- 
ing the  imagination  fine  play." 

"Why  don't  you  keep  your  thoughts 
on  your  book  and  forget  the  cold  ? " 

"  That's  just  what  I  have  done,  but 
instead  of  forgetting  the  cold  it  has 
served  to  bring  the  fact  of  my  low  tem- 
perature more  forcibly  to  my  mind; 
for,  as  you  know,  my  manuscript  lies 
upon    my  table   in   my  room,  by  a  fine 
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coal  fire  that  burns  warmly  in  my  grate. 
They  say  that  before  death  by  freezing 
takes  place  one  has  strange  visions  of 
warmth  and  comfort,  and  I  feel  that  my 
end  must  be  near  because  for  the  last 
hour  I  have  had  the  sweetest  dreams  of 
my  slippers  warming  on  my  hearth,  and 
my  smoking- jacket " 

"Well,  for  heaven's  sake  let  us  go, 
then,  if  5^ou  are  as  bad  off  as  that ;"  and 
Andsley  laid  down  his  pencil  with  ill- 
concealed  impatience,  "  If  ever  I  take 
you  out  in  the  woods " 

"  May  yon  purling  brook  be  less 
tongue-tied  than  it  is  at  present,  say  I. 
But  seriously,  Mark,  I  saw  you  shiver 
not  three  minutes  ago." 

Andsley  shut  up  his  sketch-book  and, 
as  Curtis  picked  up  his  cycle,  replied  : 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  you  saw  me 
shiver — of  course.  And  of  course  you 
saw  an  avalanche  of  snow  fall  off  the 
roof  of  Miss  Adams's  house  and  bury 
the  village  out  of  sight.  I  know  your 
imagination." 

"That's  more  than  I  do,  for  I 
confess  to  not  having  recognized 
the  selection  you  have  just -" 

"Who's  that  coming?"  Andsley  in- 
terrupted, looking  up  suddenly  at  the 
sound  of  carriage-wheels. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Curtis,  narrow- 
ing his  eyes  to  inspect  the  approaching 
vehicle  ;  "  they  are  too  far  off  to  see." 

"  It's  Miss  Adams  and  her  friend.  Miss 
Harcourt,"  Andsley  announced,  finally. 
A  conscious  look  had  come  into  his  face. 
"I  wonder  where  they  are  going,"  he 
added,  under  his  breath ;  but  Curtis 
had  already  taken  to  his  wheel  and  was 
mounted,  a  fact  of  which  his  friend 
became  suddenly  aware. 

"  Hold    on,"    he    called    after 
"  where  are  you  going  ? " 

"  Home,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  Well,  say — hang  it  all,  Jim, 
5^ou  wait  a  moment  ?  I  want  to 
to  the  ladies." 

"  Am  I,  then,  to  continue  my  role  of 
landscape-gazer  while  you  hold,  sweet 
converse  in  the  road  ?  Not  much.  Adieu, 
sweet  Marcus." 

"  But,  say — you  won't  be  so  infernally 
rude  ;  they  are  beckoning  to  us." 

"  Oh,"  and  Jim  turned  reluctantly  and 
slowly  retraced  his  way.  Andsley  was 
already  beside  the  carriage. 

"  You  were  running  away,"  said  Miss 
Adams,  severely,  as  he  returned  their 
greeting.     "  I  saw  you." 


him 


can't 
speak 


"  He  was,"  said  Andsley,  mercilessly, 
his  admiring  eyes  on  the  sparkling  face 
of  the  young  heiress.     "  I  can  prove  it." 

"  I  have  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes, 
thank  you,  Mark  ;  that  is  proof  enough. 
Why  did  you  do  it,  Mr.  Curtis  ? " 

"  Instinct,  I  fancy,"  he  replied,  unveil- 
ing the  truth  with  a  boldness  that  al- 
most took  her  breath  away.  She  glanced 
at  his  face  hurriedly,  but  was  baffled  by 
the  satirical  expression  she  saw  upon  it. 
What  did  he  mean — what  did  he  expect 
her  to  understand  ?  Not  that  he  wished 
her  to  feel  flattered — far  from  it ;  so  far, 
indeed,  that  the  very  absence  of  all 
flattery  left  a  little  sick  feeling  about 
her  heart.  She  met  it  lightly,  however, 
and  so  quickly  that  Curtis  never  sus- 
pected the  real  effect  his  words  had  had. 

"Instincts  make  cowards  of  us  all," 
she  misquoted,  gayly.  "  I  believe  that 
you've  had  a  generous  dose  of  Mark, 
too,  and  were  taking  advantage  of  our 
arrival  to  make  your  escape  from  him." 

"  I  had  hoped  to  have  kept  the  sad 
truth  from  him  a  little  longer,"  Curtis 
said,  relieved  to  find  that  she  had  mis- 
understood his  impulsive  words,  "  but 
since  you  have  decreed  it  otherwise " 

"  You'll  lift  his  corpse  into  the  car- 
riage and  let  us  take  you  back  to  civili- 
zation ?  " 

"  If  Miss  Harcourt  will  permit  me  to 
sit  here  beside  her  on  the  back  seat. 
You  know  my  nervous  dread  of  horses," 
he  said,  with  a  comical  mimicry  of  a 
lady  in  town  whom  they  all  knew  well. 
This  arrangement  suited  Andsley  to 
perfection,  and  Miss  Harcourt  was  grave- 
ly pleased.  Miss  Adams  immediately 
gave  her  attention  to  the  spirited  animal 
she  was  driving.  They  gave  the  cycles 
into  the  charge  of  a  cottager  and  started. 

It  was  a  bleak,  chill  day  in  midwinter. 
No  snow  had  fallen  for  weeks,  and  the 
surrounding  country  presented  an  ap- 
pearance of  soft-tinted  grays  and  browns, 
with  occasional  unexpected  vivid  spots 
of  almost  summer  greenness  showing  in 
the  open. 

"  Are  you  doing  any  special  work  now, 
Mark  ? "  Miss  Adams  asked  Andsley, 
after  a  short  silence  between  them, 
proudly  determined  not  to  care  that 
none  of  the  conversation  going  on  on 
the  back  seat  was  addressed  to  her. 

"  Nothing  very  special,"  Andsley  re- 
plied, flushing  with  pleasure  at  her  un- 
usual interest  in  his  work  ;  "  a  few  small 
sketches.    Would  you  care  to  come  down 
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to  the  studio  some  day  this  week  and 
look  them  over  ? "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Why,  yes,  thank  you  ;  I  think  it 
would  be  very  nice."  Her  quick  ear 
had  caught  a  few  words  from  Curtis  and 
she  had  answered  abstractedly.  Going 
away  ?  Curtis  going  away,  and  next 
week  !  Could  it  be  possible,  and  she  not 
to  have  heard  a  word  about  it?  She 
turned  back  to  her  companion  with  an 
effort,  "You  are  very  kind,  Mark,"  she 
said,  slowly  ;  "  both  Madge  and  mamma 
will  enjoy  coming  as  well.  How — how 
long  does  Mr.  Curtis  expect  to  be  with 
you?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure/'  Andsley  an- 
swered, rather  sullenly,  "  He  has  some 
wild  idea  of  going  next  week,  but  I  will 
not  let  him  off,  I  need  him  very  much 
at  present,  and  he  can't  leave," 

"Do  you?"  she  asked,  wonderingly, 
looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  silent 
appeal  for  more  information  concerning 
his  friend  ;  but  Andsley  grew  jealous 
and  obstinate,  and  closed  like  a  clam 
upon  the  subject,  and  she  was  forced  to 
let  it  drop  through  fear  of  his  discovery 
of  that  secret  in  her  heart.  Both  re- 
lapsed into  silence. 

"  So  your  book  is  getting  on  finely  ? " 
Miss  Harcourt  was  asking  Curtis,  in  an 
interested  voice.  She  was  an  aspirant  in 
the  same  line  herself,  and  they  had  had 
many  congenial  talks  upon  the  subject. 
Frankie  Adams  had  been  too  proud  to 
inquire  into  the  real  cause  of  the  inter- 
est between  them  in  the  weeks  past,  and 
in  her  sore  little  heart  had  attributed 
it  to  something  entirely  different. 

"  Yes,"  Curtis  replied  ;  "  I  shall  have 
finished  it  in  a  week." 

"  And  then  High  Ridge  will  know  you 
no  more,"  Miss  Adams  said,  boldly,  half 
turning  her  head  in  his  direction. 

''  In  the  words  of  the  raven,  '  Never- 
more,' I  fear,"  he  said  lightly,  and  would 
not  even  glance  at  the  pure  profile 
turned  toward  him. 

'•You  are  not  very  flattering  to  us," 
she  continued  with  a  pout ;  "  we  have 
tried  to  make  High  Ridge  attractive  to 
you,  Mr.  Curtis." 

"  And  have  succeeded  far  beyond  your 
highest  hopes,"  he  responded  with  cold 
courtesy.  She  felt  rebuffed,  and  when, 
with  a  decided  change  of  manner,  Curtis 
turned  to  Miss  Harcourt  and  said,  de- 
liberately, "  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  great 
deal  of  the  pleasure  I  have  found  in 
High  Ridge  to  you,  Miss  Harcourt ;  your 


kindness  and  sympathy  in  my  work  have 
been  most  encouraging  to  me,"  she  felt 
even  hurt. 

A  flush  of  pleasure  spread  over  Madge 
Harcourt 's  dark  face.  "  You  are  very 
kind  to  say  so,"  she  said,  gently,  and 
never  dreamed  of  the  wound  she  had 
inflicted  upon  her  sensitive  friend, 
"Frankie,"  who  sat  up  very  straight 
and  tall  during  the  rest  of  the  drive 
and  devoted  herself  to  Mark,  at  which 
that  young  man  immediately  took  heart 
of  grace  and  his  spirits  rose  with  a 
bound.  His  liveliness  soon  infected  them 
all  and  changed  the  tenor  of  the  conver- 
sation into  gay  generalities.  Curtis  be- 
came brilliant  and  talkative,  and  his 
remarks  kept  them  stirred  up  and  rest- 
ive— a  way  he  had  of  doing  when  it  so 
pleased  him  to  exert  himself. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  and  perhaps  even 
because  of  it,  his  strange  and  fasci- 
nating personality  had  never  been 
more  in  evidence.  He  was  a  delight- 
ful, bewildering  companion  —  witty 
and  charming,  though  perhaps  some- 
times nearly  rude.  The  cold  reserve 
of  manner  he  invariably  assumed  in 
his  relations  with  Frances  Adams  had 
placed  between  them  a  bridge  of  con- 
ventionalities across  which  their  chaff- 
ing of  each  other  had  been  their  only 
approach  to  anything  like  intimacy. 

The  strangeness  of  his  bearing  toward 
her  had  first  puzzled,  then  wounded 
her,  and  finally  been  the  cause  of  mak- 
ing her  become  very  deeply  interested 
in  him.  It  never  entered  the  corner 
of  her  brain  to  suspect  that,  despite  his 
avoidance  of  her, 

' '  In  her  face  and  mien 
The  soul's  pure  brightness  he  beheld  without 
a  veil  between,"  ^ 

and  fled  from  that  sweet  vision  ifi' 
terror,  because  of  those  five,  cold,  im- 
passable millions  that  hung  between  his 
poverty — and  her. 

"  Where  shall  I  put  you  down,  Mr. 
Curtis  ?  "  she  asked  as  they  entered  the 
town. 

"  You  mean  '  when  '  ?  "  he  inquired, 
with  a  laugh. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  shaking  her  head; 
"  to  attempt  that  would  indeed  be  a 
herculean  feat.  Shall  I  take  you  to 
the  post-office  ?  We  are  going  there. 
I  like  to  drive  down  after  the  mail  my- 
self, for  then  I  am  sure  to  get  all  that  is 
due  me.     Here  we  are." 
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"  And  how  much  is  due  you,  may  I 
ask  ? "  Curtis  inquired  as  he  got  down 
and  stood  beside  her,  while  Andsley 
and  Miss  Harcourt  went  in  for  the  mail. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  suddenly 
unable  to  meet  that  swift,  keen  glance 
he  had  turned  upon  her.  "  Does  a 
woman  ever  acknowledge  limitations 
in  anything,  Mr.  Curtis  ?  " 

"Perhaps  not,"  he  replied,  caustic- 
ally, "  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  dare  to  make  them 
for  her,  if  she  did  not  make  them." 

She  drew  back  a  little,  and  from  some 
hidden  thought  an  expression  of  pain 
shot  across  her  sensitive  face.  He  saw 
it  and  wondered.  But  the  next  instant 
she  had  bent  forward  again,  and  looked 
straight  down  into  his  face  with  her  clear 
eyes.  "  Tell  me,"  she  said  in  a  low,  im- 
pulsive tone,  "  is  it  woman  in  the  singu- 
lar or  in  the  abstract  for  whom  all  your 
bitterness  is  intended  ? " 

He  started  and  looked  at  her  in  si- 
lence. "  Am  I  so  bitter  ?  "  he  asked  in 
surprise — "  so  bitter  that  you  have  no- 
ticed it,  and — perhaps — even  felt  it  ?  " 

The  color  rushed  over  her  face. 
"Yes,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  broke  a 
little  ;  then  she  tried  to  laugh  it  off. 
"  Oh,  it  was  only  that  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  I  was  expected  to  bear  the 
sting  of  5^our  arrows  for  my  sex  or — 
myself.  I  am  searching  for  heroism, 
you  see." 

But  the  effect  of  her  words  upon  him 
astonished  her.  He  did  not  take  them 
lightly.  His  lean,  dark  face  softened, 
and  she  turned  away  in  some  confusion 
from  the  look  of  rare  gentleness  that 
had  come  into  his  eyes. 

"  I  hope  that  you  will  pardon  me,"  he 
said,  slowly,  and,  as  she  thought,  with 
an  effort.  "  I  have  a  harsh  way  of 
speaking  at  times,  I  fear,  but  so  far 
from  feeling  bitterly  toward  your  sex 
or — you,  I  have  the  highest  respect  and 
— and — reverence  for  both." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  composedly, 
but  her  heart  was  crying  aloud,  "  Oh,  my 
love,  my  love,  and  nothing  more  for — 
me  ?" 

"  You  believe  me  ? "  he  persisted, 
watching  her  intently.  He  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  low  arm  of  the  carriage- 
seat  and  his  fingers  just  touched  the  fur 
of  her  coat. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  quietl}',  "  I  do."  But 
she  seemed  absorbed  in  the  approach  of 
a  trolley-car.     "  I  hope  that   you   may 


find  it  possible  to  call  upon  us  before 
you  leave  High  Ridge,"  she  added, 
with  gentle  formality.  ■'  Father  would 
be  glad  to  see  you  before  you  go. 
Could  you  come,  say,Wednesday  night  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  yes  ;  I  would  be  most 
happy.  I  wish  you  had  not  made  that 
admission  so  reluctantly,"  he  said,  hur- 
riedly, as  Miss  Harcourt  and  Andsle)^ 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  post-office, 
"  it  still  implies  a  doubt." 

"  Does  it  ?  But  why  are  you  so  fear- 
ful that  a  doubt  may  remain  ? "  she 
asked,  indifferently,  her  eyes  still  upon 
the  car.  That  very  indifference  in  her 
tone  brought  him  quickly  to  his  senses, 
and  the  old  spirit  of  mockery  returned. 

"Vanity,  I  presume,"  he  said,  coolly. 
"  What  man  cares  to  travel  under  false 
colors  ?     Not  I,  certainly." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  and  gathered  the 
reins  firmly  as  the  car  went  hissing  by; 
"  I  might  have  known  that.  Steady, 
Don,  stead}^  Wait  a  moment,  Madge, 
until  I  quiet  him.  There,  now,  scramble 
in  before  he  bolts.  Any  letters  for  me  ? " 

"  Heaps." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  comical  sigh  of 
dismay,  "  what  an  awful  lot  of  my  time 
it  is  going  to  take  to  answer  them. 
Well,  good-bye,  gentlemen;  the  sooner  I 
begin,  the  sooner  it  will  be  over." 

"  Thank  you  so  much  for  putting  up 
with  me.  Miss  Adams,"  Curtis  said,  as 
the  two  men  raised  their  hats. 

"  And  you  for  putting  me — dozvn" 
and  she  flashed  a  bright  glance  at  him, 
as  Don,  living  up  to  her  expectations, 
suddenly  bolted,  carrying  them  at  a 
breakneck  speed  up  the  avenue.  The 
horsemanship  of  Frankie  Adams  was 
too  well-established  a  fact  for  any  great 
fear  of  its  consequences. 

"  A  fine  girl,"  said  Andsley,  in  the 
tone  of  easy  assurance  that  always  net- 
tled his  friend  when  it  was  used  in  con- 
nection with  Miss  Adams.  "  A  mighty 
fine  woman  and  a  tearing  beauty  be- 
sides." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Curtis, 
with  provoking  indifference.  He  was 
gazing  absently  into  the  store  windows 
they  passed.      "  Miss  Harcourt  ?  " 

"  You  know  well  enough  whom  I 
mean,"  Andsley  replied,  removing  from 
his  lips  the  cigar  he  had  just  lighted,  to 
give  emphasis  to  his  words.  "  What  a 
confounded  old  duffer  3'ou  are,  Jim  !  " 

"  I  don't  see  why," — lazily, — "simply 
because   I  mentioned    Miss    Harcourt 's 
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name,  I  should  be  so  considered,  my 
dear  fellow  ? " 

"  It's  your  everlasting-  shifting-  around 
subjects,"  his  friend  said,  trying  to  con- 
trol his  inflammable  temper,  but  speak- 
ing with  a  jerky  irritation.  "  No  living 
mortal  can  pin  you  down  to  giving  a  di- 
rect opinion  on  an}"  subject  unless  you 
choose  to  express  it.  It  makes  me  so 
infernally  mad  that  I  could  cheerfully 
punch  a  hole  clean  through  you  and 
pay  for  your  funeral  afterward." 

Curtis  made  no  reply  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  that  he  even  heard  him  ; 
for,  despite  his  indifferent  bearing,  his 
heart  would  persist  in  thrilling  with  the 
memory  of  that  sweet,  appealing  glance 
she  had  bent  upon  him  from  the  car- 
riage. He  was  trying  to  thrust  it  down 
where  it  belonged  with  the  repetition  of 
a  text  he  had  taught"  himself  in  the 
early  days  of  his  acquaintance  with  her. 
It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  James  Nelson  Curtis,  you  are  a  poor, 
struggling  beggar  of  an  author,  but  an 
honorable  one  ;  and  that  lovely,  true- 
hearted  girl  is  the  one  thing  needful  to 
bring  the  Garden  of  Eden  into  the  howl- 
ing wilderness  of  your  life  ;  but  if  you 
so  much  as  lift  the  corner  of  your  eye 
to  the  thought  of  winning  her,  you  can 
consider  yourself  too  contemptible  to 
encounter  your  own  reflection  in  the 
mirror."  Then  he  would  add,  with  a 
groan  that  had  something  sad  in  its  very 
humor  :  "  Only  five  millions  between 
you,  and  yet  an  equal  chance  with  every 
true  American  to  be  President !  " 

Meanwhile  the  two  girls  turned  home- 
ward. "A  slight,  insignificant  man,  poor 
and  proud,"  had  been  the  inward  com- 
ment of  Miss  Adams  as  they  left  him  ; 
*'  but  oh,  how  amazed  dear  father  would 
be  if  he  siispected  how  great  and  noble 
he  seems  to  me  !  "  And  the  smile  that 
was  her  greatest  charm  quivered  for  an 
instant  in  the  sadness  and  disappoint- 
ment about  her  sweet  mouth. 

"A  charming  man  and  a  thorough 
gentleman,  isn't  he  ? "  Miss  Harcourt 
had  said, enthusiastically.  ''  He's  awfully 
trying  at  times,  to  be  sure,  but,  do  you 
know,  I  never  met  a  man  like  him." 
("  Nor  have  I,"  had  been  the  quick  re- 
sponse in  the  sad  heart  next  to  her.) 
"  It  would  be  simply  impossible  to  dis- 
like him  if  one  tried  to  do  so,  and  yet 
I  always  have  the  feeling,  when  with 
him,  that  we  do  not  know  him  at  all. 
He  seems  so  unget-at-able." 


"I  know,"  her  companion  said,  quietly. 
"  He  is  certainly  the  most  reserved  and 
proud  man  I  have  ever  met.  He  puz- 
zles and  bewilders  me.  Does  he  not 
strike  you  as  having  great  latent  force 
of  character  ? " 

"  Yes,  he  does,"  Miss  Harcourt  replied. 
"  I  thought  so  the  first  time  I  met  him. 
And  more  than  that,  I  believe  that  he 
would  sacrifice  himself  and  others  to 
that  pride  of  his.  I  never  saw  such  a 
proud  fellow  !  " 

Frances  Adams  stared  soberly  at  the 
horse's  ears.  "  I  believe  you  are  right, 
Madge,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  and 
something  in  her  voice  or  manner  made 
her  friend  glance  quickly  at  her. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ? "  she  asked,  softly. 

"  Oh,  nothing  much,"  and  Frances 
turned  a  laughing  face  to  her,  but  with  ' 
tears  in  her  brown  eyes.  "  I  was  only 
thinking  what  terrible  disadvantages 
there  are  in  being  wealthy.  Have  you 
ever  realized  it,  Madgie  ?  " 

"  I  never  realized — anytJiing,"  Madge 
said,  in  a  soft,  shocked  voice,  as  a  light 
broke  in  upon  her.  "  Dear  heart,  I 
never  knew,"  she  repeated,  remorse- 
full)^,  and  laid  her  hand  tenderly  upon 
the  small  firm  one  grasping  the  reins. 
But  Frankie  shook  her  off  gayly. 

"  Now  don't  pet  me,  there's  a  dear," 
she  broke  out  with  an  attempt  at  her 
usual  bright  self,  "or  else  I'll  boo-hoo 
right  out  here  before  all  these  staring 
pedestrians.  Do  you  think  that  he  sus- 
pects anything  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,  but  I  doubt  it.  I  have 
not  seen  matters  in  this  light  before." 

"  Of  course  not.  I'd  forgotten  for  a 
moment.  He's  a  terribly  hard  man  to 
woo,"  she  added  with  an  arch  glance  up 
into  the  earnest  eyes  watching  her;  but 
something  behind  the  mirth  in  that 
glance  went  straight  to  the  heart  of 
Madge.  "  Or  else  it  may  be  that  I  am  a 
most  stupid  bungler  at  it.  I  can  now 
sympathize  with  those  poor  deluded 
ones  who  have  chased  the  rainbow  and 
fallen  exhausted  upon  the  first  mountain. 
He  seemed  so  near  at — first." 

Miss  Harcourt  was  appalled  at  the 
suffering  her  friend's  revelation  had 
exposed.  She  stared  into  the  woods 
through  which  they  were  then  passing, 
in  silence.  Suddenly  her  face  lighted  up. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something,"  she 
said,  eagerly. 

"Well,  say  on,"  Frankie  said,  turning 
her    face   expectantly   as    they   leaned 
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back  in  the  carriage.  "  Your  face  speaks 
volumes." 

"  And  I  think  volumes.  Frankie,  dear, 
don't  think  me  impertinent,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  he  cares  ior  yon." 

"Why?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  began  switching  the  trees  as  they 
passed. 

"  Wholly  and  solely  because  of  his 
treatment  of  you." 

"  Oh,  Madge  !  " 

"  I  mean  it,  dear.    I  am  quite  serious." 

"  Do  you  infer  it  from  the  cold  civility 
of  his  bearing  toward  me  ?  If  so,  that 
is  a  poor  standpoint  from  which  to 
judge  love,  Madge,  dear,  although  I 
thank  you  just  as  much  for  trying  to 
pour  the  oil  of  comfort  upon  my  poor 
little  wounded  feelings,"  and  she  tried 
to  laugh. 

"Well,  you  may  laugh  if  you  like," 
Miss  Harcourt  persisted,  '"  but  the  more 
I  think  of  it  the  more  positive  I  become. 
I  believe  he  is  afraid  of  your  money  ; 
yes,  I  really  do.  He  is  poor  and  proud, 
and  is  afraid  of  himself  as  well.  There, 
I  am  just  positive  I've  hit  upon  the 
truth.  I  see  now  what  you  mean  by 
the  disadvantages  of  wealth.  He  may 
never  speak  to  you  w^hile  he  is  poor, 
but  just  wait,"  she  added,  her  dark  face 
all  aglow,  "and  see  if  I  am  not  right." 

"  Wait  ? "  echoed  poor  Frances,  "  and 
Mark  told  me  that  when  he  left  here  he 
was  going  abroad  for,  oh,  ever  so  long ! 
No,"  she  added,  desperately,  "  I  cannot 
wait — not  for  long,  anyway.  Despise 
me  if  you  will — if  you  dare — but  I  must 
know  something  definite  before  he  goes. 
I — I  am  staking  everything  upon  that 
last  call  of  his  up  here.  I  want  you  to 
help  me.  I  want  you  to  keep  the  family 
away,  and  any  chance  visitor  who  may 
call,  for  I  want  to  have  him  all  to  my- 
self that  last  evening — perhaps  (gloom- 
ily) the  last  time  I  may  ever  see  him. 
Oh,  my  hateful,  hateful,  hateful  morveyl" 

Madge  heard  a  sob  and  then  Frankie 
pulled  herself  together  with  an  effort. 

"  What  a  goose  you  must  t  ink  me," 
she  said,  bravely  shaking  off  her  de- 
pression. "But  I'm  going  to  be  good 
now;  see  if  I  am  not.  A  truce  to  men 
and  their  wicked,  hard  hearts  ;  I  will  not 
let  them  make  me  sad.  Madgie,"  she 
[  added,  archly,  "  you'll  not  think  badly  of 
me  for  making  a  scene,  will  you  ? " 

"  I'll  think  nothing  but  what  is  best 
and  highest  of  you  always,  Frank,  dear," 
her  friend  replied  with  tremulous  ten- 


derness ;  "  there  never  was  a  girl  so  dear 
and  sweet  as  you." 

"Excepting  yourself;  O,  bat!"  and 
with  that  rare,  impulsive  grace  of  hers 
the  girl  lifted  her  friend's  hand  gently 
to  her  lips. 


At  the  first  opportunity  Curtis  had 
shaken  himself  free  from  his  companion 
and  retired  to  his  own  room.  Once 
warmed  and  fed,  he  sat  down  before 
his  fire  and  took  up  some  sheets  of  his 
manuscript  for  reviewing,  but  the  words 
danced  before  his  eyes.  He  found  him- 
self again  and  again  referring  to  that 
last  scene  with  Frances  Adams — how 
she  had  looked,  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
and  the  hesitating  words  that  had  made 
such  an  impression  upon  him. 

Why  had  they  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  him  ?  Had  she  cared — had 
his  bitterness  wounded  her  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  she  wished  him  to  be  less 
brusque  in  his  manner  toward  her — that 
it  mattered  whether  he  was  kind  or — 
pshaw!  he  was  growing  daily  more  and 
more  like  Andsley  in  his  atrocious  con- 
ceit. It  was  a  good  thing  he  was  going 
away  so  soon — a  mighty  good  thing,  in- 
deed; for  the  Lord  only  knew  how  much 
longer  he  would  be  able  to  keep  up  this 
farce  of  indifference  to  her. 

He  was  alarmed,  as  he  recalled  the 
circumstance,  to  find  how  nearly  he  had 
betrayed  himself  that  morning.  She 
had  seemed  so  near  to  him,  so  gracious 
and  pleading  and  winning,  with  the 
light  on  her  bonny  face  and  on  the  stray 
threads  of  golden  hair  peeping  out  from 
the  brim  of  her  dark  hat.  He  had  had 
nothing  to  remind  him  of  those  millions 
either,  and  for  those  few  thrilling  mo- 
ments they  two  had  seemed  alone  in  the 
world  and  —  together.  He  rose  and 
paced  the  floor  distractedly.  He  must 
get  away,  and  promptly  at  that.  He 
must  fly  before  the  flood  of  his  great 
love  broke  all  bounds  and  swept  him  off 
his  feet.  He  must  go  while  his  self- 
respect  was  still  his  own  to  hug  to  his 
proud  soul  and  find  what  satisfaction  he 
could  in  exchange  for  a  happiness  he 
dared  not  permit  himself  to  dwell  upon. 
He  regained  control  of  himself  and  gave 
no  outward  sign  of  that  inward  tumult 
as  Mark,  having  knocked,  admitted  him- 
self without  the  formality  of  awaiting 
his  usual  "  Come  in."' 

"  You  were    so    quiet  I  thought  you 
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were  asleep,"  he  explained.  "  I  knocked 
twice." 

"  Oh,  did  you  ?  I  am  not  usually  a 
noisy  person,  but  I  was  not  asleep.  Will 
you  have  a  chair  ? "  and  he  drew  one  for- 
ward for  his  caller.  His  presence,  never 
very  soothing  to  Curtis,  fretted  him  to 
the  verge  of  distraction  at  the  moment. 
He  felt  desperately  like  getting  up  and 
kicking  him  out  of  the  room,  but  Ands- 
ley  had  seated  himself  complacently. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  can  never 
imagine  themselves  undesirable  com- 
pany at  any  time. 

"  I  want  to  talk  with  you,"  he  began, 
as  they  lighted  their  pipes  and  drew  up 
their  chairs  before  the  fire.  His  host 
sighed.  He  had  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
about  to  undergo  a  confession.  His 
liking  for  his  companion  was,  like  the 
railroad  tickets,  "  subject  to  changes." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  calmly  regarding 
him,  "  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Well,  the  fact  is  I  want  your  advice, 
old  man." 

"  So  ?  Then  fire  away,  sweet  Marcus, 
I  am  all  ears  ;  as  the  donkey  said  when 
he  caught  his  reflection  in  the  brook  for 
the  first  time." 

"  Well,  er — er — the  fact  is,  er — you 
know — er " 

"  By  George  !  of  course  I  do,"  broke 
out  Curtis,  impatiently;  "  why  in  thunder 
do  you  try  to  tell  me  ?  I  thought  you 
said  you  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  Why 
do  you  sit  there  babbling  like  a  two-year- 
old  infant  and  then  expect  me  to  inter- 
pret it  into  something  that  requires  the 
advice  of  a  sane  man  ?  " 

"  Well,  see  here,  now,  Jim,  give  a  fel- 
low a  chance,  can't  you  ?"  and  he  moved 
restlessly  on  his  chair.  "  I  do  want 
5^our  advice — honest;  it's  about  Frankie 
Adams." 

"Oh,"  and  if  Andsley  had  dashed  a 
glass  of  cold  water  in  his  face,  Curtis 
could  not  have  cooled  down  more  sud- 
denly. "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
apologetically,  **  I  had  begun  to  feel  that 
you  had  gotten  admittance  in  here  upon 
a  false  pretense.  It's  all  right,  though; 
go  ahead." 

"Well,  er — er — the  fact  is,"  he  began 
afresh,  "you  know  how  I  feel  toward 
Frankie — whatmy  hopes  are,  I  mean  .?  " 

"  What  fool  wouldn't  ?  "  said  Jim, 
growing  harsh  and  sarcastic  all  of  a 
sudden.  "  I  have  breathed  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  3^our  hopes  for  six  weeks, 
so  I'm  more  than  likely  to  know  them." 


"All  right;  if  you're  going  to  be  an 
ass  I  guess  I  can  get  along  without  your 
advice,  thanks,"and  Andsley  rose  huffily. 
But  Curtis  was  immediately  ashamed 
of  his  humor  and  said,  pacifically  : 

"  I  say,  Mark,  don't  take  any  stock  in 
my  temper.  Sit  down  and  unburden 
yourself." 

"  Of  course  I  know  I'm  a  bore,"  Mark 
said  as  he  re-seated  himself,  and  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  does  not  think  it  in  the 
least  and  expects  you  to  tell  him  so — 
which  Jim  immediately  and  good-nat- 
uredly proceeded  to  do,  "  but  I  wanted 
to  talk  this  over  with  you." 

"Certainly.  And  you  take  this  op- 
portunity to  expatiate  upon  the  charms 
of  Miss  Adams,  etc.  I  understand  your 
case  perfectly,  Andsley,"  he  added  with 
suspicious  politeness — a  politeness  which 
Mark  received  resentfully. 

"  I  am  quite  in  earnest  about  this, 
Jim,"  he  said,  feeling  very  much  as 
though  he  coiild  punch  "  that  hole  clean 
through  "  his  friend  at  whatever  cost  to 
himself,  but  he  proceeded  with  his  con- 
fession, notwithstanding,  winding  up 
with,  "So  I  believe  I'll  try  my  luck 
Wednesday  night." 

"Wednesday  night?"  Jim  echoed, 
thoughtfully;  "but  how  do  you  know 
that  Miss  Adams  will  be  at  home  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  it's  an  off  night 
with  her,  you  know,  and  I  thought  I 
might  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  her 
at  home  and — alone." 

"  Oh,  it  is  an  off  night  with  her,  is 
it  ? "  said  Curtis,  staring  comprehen- 
sively into  the  fire.  "  I  did  not  know 
tJiat.  Let  me  see — this  is  Monda}^ 
Well,  Andsley,  old  fellow,  you've  been 
a  loyal  friend  to  me  ;  you've  a  pretty 
fair  income  to  back  up  your  suit  and  I 
think  your  chances  are  good,  so  I  wish 
you  Godspeed." 

"  You  do,  Jim  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  why  not  ?  "  But  Jim  did  not 
look  up  as  he  spoke,  and  there  was 
something  muffled  about  his  voice.  He 
spent  considerable  time,  too,  knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

"  I — er — the  fact  is," — Andsley  had 
gotten  up  and  was  moving  about  the 
room  fingering  books,  papers,  anything 
in  his  way — "if  you  were  not  such  a 
cynical  old  cuss,  I  might  think " 

"Yes?" 

But  his  companion  got  no  further. 
He  stood  awkwardly  by  the  window 
and   drummed   on   the  pane   for  a  few 
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moments  when,  presently,  the  low,  easy 
laugh  of  Curtis  sounded. 

"  Well,  upon  my  soul,"  he  said,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  and  looking  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  tall,  well-built  figure 
in  the  window,  "  you  do  give  me  a  pain  ! 
Where,  in  heaven's  name,  did  you  get 
such  an  idea  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  just  got  afraid  ;  that's  all,"  he 
replied,  and  he  tried  to  laugh  carelessly. 
"  Jealous,  I  suppose  you'd  call  it,  being 
a  novelist,  but  the  fact  is  I've  seen 
women  go  down  before  you  once  too 
often  in  days  of  yore  to  feel  too  certain 
of  iny  own  position  in  this  case.  And 
it's  a  thing  I  don't  understand  either," 
he  added,  turning  about  to  inspect  his 
friend  with  renewed  curiosity,  ''  for  you 
never  put  yourself  out  to  please  them, 
and,  in  fact,  treat  them  with  the  most 
devilish  curtness.  But" — growing  more 
deeply  speculative — "perhaps  it's  that 
very  thing  that  does  it.  'A  woman,  a 
horse,  and  a  walnut-tree,  the  more  you 
beat  them '  " 

"Don't  quote  that  beastly  thing," 
Jim  interrupted,  harshly,  "  especially  in 
connection  with  Miss  Adams  ;  it  is  an 
insult  to  her,  or  any  other  woman." 

"Well,  er — perhaps  you  are  right. 
But  I  wasn't  thinking  of  Frankie  at  the 
time,  you  know." 

"Of  course  not — a  lapse  of  memory. 
But  see  here  ;  now  that  you've  freed 
your  mind  of  the  burden  upon  it,  sup- 
pose you  just  pack  yourself  off  out  of 
my  room  and  prepare  your  soul  for 
Wednesday  night.  I  want  to  write  a 
note  before  dark." 


"  Read  that,"  said  Miss  Adams,  com- 
ing into  her  friend's  room  the  iiext  day 
with  a  note  in  her  hand.  "  He  excuses 
himself  from  coming  Wednesday  night 
upon  the  flimsiest  pretext.  He  says 
good-bye  in  it,  too,"  and  she  sat  down 
dejectedly  on  the  foot  of  the  divan  upon 
which  Miss  Harcourt  was  reclining. 

"  Why,  you've  given  me  one  from  Mr. 
Andsley." 

"  Have  I  ?  How  stupid  of  me.  I 
thought  it  was  Mr.  Curtis's.  Yes,  here 
is — Jim's,"  and  she  colored  a  little  over 
the  use  of  that  name.  "  You  see  Mr. 
Andsley  is  coming  up  and  wants  to  see 
me  alone,  and  of  all  nights  in  the  week 
— Wednesday.  Snubbing  has  had  no 
effect  upon  him,  stupid  fellow  !  " 

"  I  think  I  can  explain  this,"  Madge 


said,  as  she  laid  Jim's  note  down  :  "  Mr. 
Andsley  told  his  royal  highness  that  he 
was  coming  Wednesday,  and  so  his 
royal  highness  decided  to  leave  him  a 
clear  field." 

Frankie's  face  brightened.  "  Why,  to 
be  sure.  I  believe  I  grow  more  dull 
every  day.     How  clever  you  are,  dear." 

"  Not  I.  You  are  only  a  little  blind, 
Frankie  ;  not  dull.  By  the  way,"  she 
added,  as  a  scheme  flashed  through  her 
fertile  brain,  "  weren't  we  to  go  down  to 
Mr.  Andsley's  studio  to  see  those  sketch- 
es, Thursday  of  this  week?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  was  the  indiffer- 
ent reply,  as  the  girl  stared  soberly  out 
of  the  window  back  of  her. 

"  Did  you  know  that  he  was  illustrat- 
ing Mr.  Curtis's  book  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  looking  around  quickly,  a  lit- 
tle pang  of  jealousy  contracting  her 
heart  at  the  thought  that  Madge  should 
have  known  this  about  him  and  not 
she.     "  Who  told  you  ? " 

"  Mr.  Curtis,  himself." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  sadly  ;  "  he  has  never 
confided  anything  in  me.  It  has  been 
part  of  his  system  of  wounding  me,  I  pre- 
sume— teaching  me  how  little  he  cared 
for  my  interest  in  anything  he  did." 

"  I  doubt  it.  Men  of  his  character 
and  in  his  present  position  are  more  apt 
to  treat  a  woman  whom  they  care  for 
with  the  curtness  he  has  shown  you  than 
in  a  more  tender  fashion.  It's  a  sort  of 
boomerang  with  which  the}^  inflict  tort- 
ure upon  themselves.  Heaven  knows 
why,  /don't." 

"  If  I  were  sure  that  he  cared  for  me 
I  could  understand  why,"  was  the  de- 
pressed reply. 

"Well,  anyway,"  cheerfully,  "we  will 
go  Thursday.  If  Monsieur  Marc  has  lost 
the  fact  of  our  going  in  the  dim  re- 
cesses of  his  noble  intellect,  do  not 
turn  anything  in  the  light  of  a  hint  in 
upon  it — we  will  beard  the  lion  in  his 
den  —  and  bring  him  down,  too,"  she 
added  sagel)^ ;  "  but  if  the  fact  has  seen 
the  light  of  liis  inemory,  tell  him  not  to 

say  anything  to  Mr.  C about  it,  upon 

the  pretense  that  the  modesty  of  the 
aforesaid  gentleman  will  recoil  from 
our  inspection  of  his  brain  product." 

The  face  of  Frances  was  illuminated. 
"  Oh,  you  angel  !  "  she  cried,  and  in  her 
joy  she  hugged  the  feet  of  her  friend,  at 
which  they  both  laughed  and  then  grew 
hilarious  planning  this  new  campaign. 
"  And  we'll  take  mother  along  to  help 
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thinj^s  on,  won't  we  ?  "  Frank  said,  gayly ; 
then,  heartlessly,  and  with  a  determined 
shake, of  her  pretty  head,  "and  I'll  very 
soon  settle  that  stupid  old  Mark.  He 
sha'n't  come  up  here  Wednesda)'-  night, 
I  believe  I  almost  hate  him,  stepping  in 
this  way  and  spoiling  all  my  plans  as  he 
has.  Why  won't  the  right  men  fall  in 
love  with  the  right  girls  ?  Things  are 
so  askew  in  this  crazy  old  world  !  " 


"  By  thunderation,  Sam  !  "  exclaimed 
Andsley,  who  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing at  the  front  window  of  his  studio 
that  Thursday  afternoon. 

"  What's  up  ?  "  inquired  Curtis,  who 
was  carefully  going  over  some  of  the 
illustrations  for  his  book. 

"  The  Adamses'  carriage  and  a  whole 
raft  of  people,"  was  the  dazed  reply. 

"  What !  "  came  from  the  startled  Cur- 
tis ;  "  let  me  out  of  this  !  " 

"  No,  you  don't,"  said  Andsley,  making 
a  dive  and  catching  him  by  the  collar. 
"  You'll  not  leave  me  to  bear  it  alone, 
young  man,  if  the  court  knows  itself. 
You'll  stay  here  and  take  your  medicine 
like  a  man.  I  forgot  to  tell  you — in  fact, 
I  forgot  it  myself  until  this  blessed 
moment — but  I  invited  them  down  here 
to  look  over  iny  sketches.  Great  Scott ! 
look  at  this  room  ;  thicker  'n  a  London 
fog  with  tobacco-smoke,"  and  he  made 
a  dash  for  the  windows  to  open  them. 
"  For  the  love  of  heaven  don't  desert 
me,  Jim  ! " 

"  Well,  shut  up,  anyway,  can't  you  ? 
You're  yelling  like  a  wild  Comanche 
Indian,  and  they  must  be  half-way  up 
the  second  flight  by  this  time." 

"  But,  man  alive,  look  at  the  disorder 
of  this  room.  I  wouldn't  have  /ler  see 
it  for  the  crown  of  England." 

"  I  don't  need  to  look  at  it,"  growled 
Jim,  roused  to  the  point  of  savagery  by 
his  position  ;  "  I  can  see  it  with  my  eyes 
shut.     Confoimd  your  idiotic  memory  !  ". 

"  Lord  !  Don't  confound  it  worse  than 
it  is  now.  Thank  God  for  the  inspiration 
that  induced  me  to  live  up  three  flights 
of  stairs  and  for  the  advancing  years  of 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Adams  ;  I'll  get  something 
straight  before  they  appear  if  my  luck 
holds  out." 

Curtis,  his  brows  frowning  darkly, 
was  gathering  up  the  leaves  of  his  man- 
uscript with  a  hand  that  trembled.  To 
have  her  come  and  noiv,  when  there  was 
no  possible  escape  for  him  !     He  set  his 


teeth  hard  and  inwardly  cursed  his 
friend  for  a  brainless  fool.  He  was  to 
have  gone  on  the  morrow  without  her 
knowledge  of  the  fact  or  a  clew  to  his 
address.  He  had,  in  the  formal  note 
that  had  reached  her  hand,  planned  go 
carefully  his  farewell  to  her — and  in- 
cidentally to  happiness.     But  now 

"  Well,  so  you  have  come,  after  all"," 
was  Andsley's  welcome.  "  This  is  aw- 
fully good  of  you,  Mrs.  Adams ;  I  had 
almost  given  up  hope.  So  glad  to  see 
you.  Miss  Harcourt.  Hope  you  won't 
mind  the  artistic  litter  of  a  studio — I 
know  Frankie  won't,"  he  went  on  glibly, 
inwardly  thankful  that  the  rush  of  cold 
air  had  cleared  the  atmosphere  to  a  re- 
spectable degree.  "  Oh,  that  window — 
just  shut  it,  Curtis,  will  you  ?  I  must 
have  overlooked  it."  He  was  having  an 
inward  laugh  all  to  himself  at  the 
haughtily  frozen  expression  upon  the 
face  of  his  friend.  He  knew  that  the 
soul  of  Curtis  was  filled  with  an  un- 
christian longing  to  kick  him  around 
the  room,  and  he  felt  wildly  delighted 
at  the  situation. 

Meanwhile  Curtis  had  come  forward 
with  the  cool  bearing  habitual  to  him, 
although  his  slight  figure  was  perhaps 
more  erect  than  usual.  The  polished 
dignity  of  his  manner  gave  him  an  air 
of  distinction  that  was  one  of  his  great- 
est attractions.  One  felt  instinctively 
that  he  was  a  gentleman. 

"  A  pity  he  is  not  rich,"  Mrs.  Adams 
reflected,  taking  in  these  points  afresh 
as  he  brought  her  a  chair  and  devoted 
himself  to  her  in  the  deferential  man- 
ner he  assumed  toward  all  women  of 
her  age  ;  "  I  could  almost  love  him  my- 
self." 

The  girls  prowled  around  to  their 
hearts'  content.  Frankie  had  never 
looked  lovelier  than  she  did  that  after- 
noon. There  was  a  spot  of  red  on 
either  cheek  and  her  eyes  were  fever- 
ishly bright,  and  she  chatted  a  great 
deal.  Miss  Harcourt  turned  over  one 
sketch  after  another,  quietly  enjoying 
herself  and — watching  her  opportunity. 

They  had  been  in  the  room  but  a  few 
moments  when  there  was  a  knock  upon 
the  door  and  Mrs.  Peters,  one  of  the 
leading  women  of  the  town  and  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Mrs.  Adams,  was  ushered 
in.  She  was  passing  and  couldn't  resist 
running  in  to  see  dear  Mark's  sketches  ; 
hoped  she  was  not  intruding,  but  it  was 
such  a  fortunate  meeting,  etc.  ;  and,  to 
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cap  the  climax  of  her  intrusion,  sank 
down  in  the  chair  beside  her  friend, 
which  Jim  had  politely  vacated. 

Finding  himself  routed  from  his 
stronghold  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Adams 
through  this  unexpected  arrival,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  biit,  as  though  it 
were  the  one  thing  on  earth  he  longed 
to  do,  to  join  the  group  in  the  next  room. 

No  one  knows  how  it  happened  (no 
one,  perhaps,  excepting  one  dark- 
haired  little  lady),  but  when  Frances 
looked  up  from  the  sketch  she  was 
studying  with  real  interest,  she  found 
herself  alone,  with  Jim  Curtis  stand- 
ing stiffly,  silently,  but  courteously,  by 
her  side.  She  was  so  utterly  amazed 
at  this  unexpected  deliverance  of  the 
enemy  into  her  hands  that  she  lost  her 
wits  completely  for  a  moment  and 
stared  like  a  stupid  little  owl  at  the 
sketch  in  her  hand.  Then,  with  a 
mighty  effort,  she  gathered  her  scat- 
tered forces  for  this  critical,  probably 
fifaal,  encounter. 

''  How  much  he  has  improved  !  "  she 
began,  falteringly,  lifting  the  sketch 
nearer  to  the  light.  "  He  has  worked 
so  faithfully  and  well." 

"  Yes  ;  he  has.  I  was  amazed,  upon 
my  arrival  here,  to  see  the  rapid  prog- 
ress he  had  made." 

How  cool  and  incisive  the  tones  were  ! 
They  seemed  to  hold  her  at  arm's  length, 
and  she  felt  her  courage  sinking  under 
their  chill  civility. 

"  He  is  illustrating  your  book,  is  he 
not  ?  "  she  asked,  gently,  praying  with  a 
sort  of  desperation  for  an  inspiration  to 
guide  her  in  this  rare  opportunity. 

"Yes." 

She  turned  slightly  and  looked  up  into 
his  face.  "  I — I  would  have  been  so 
pleased  had  you  cared  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  it  in  the  many  weeks  we 
have  known  each  other." 

"  Would  you  ?  "  politely.  "  You  are 
very  kind." 

"  Yes,  I  would,"  she  said,  almost  inau- 
dibjy..  She  was  very  nearly  past  speak- 
ing how,  for  the  tears  were  crowding  up 
and  choking  her.  He  seemed  so  far 
away  and  so  indifferent  to  her,  and  she 
would  never  see  him  again  when  he  left 
High  Ridge  ;  and  the  precious  moments 
were  flying  with  such  cruel  rapidity.  If 
she  could  only  have  known  how  fiercely 
his  hands  were  locked  behind  his  back 
in  the  struggle  to  hold  out  against  her 
and  uphold  his  pride,  her  heart  would 


have  been  less  full  of  despair  than  it 
was.  She  turned  over  the  sketches 
slowly,  no  longer  able  even  to  see  them  ; 
and  a  short  silence  fell  upon  them. 

"You  are  going  abroad  soon?"  she 
asked,  unsteadily.  She  had  taken  up  a 
sketch  to  hide  her  face  from  him,  but 
she  had  not  the  least  idea  what  the  sub- 
ject was.  She  heard  only  the  echo  of 
her  own  ominous  woi  ds,  "  going  away, 
going  away."  Her  eyes  were  brimming 
over  with  tears,  and,  as  she  glanced 
down,  one  salt  drop  fell  from  her  lashes 
and  dropped  upon  the  fur  of  her  coat, 
where  it  lay,  glistening  conspicuously. 
He  saw  it. 

"  For  God's  sake,  why  are  you  trying 
to  torture  me  ? "  he  asked,  between  his 
teeth.  Her  heart  almost  stopped  beat- 
ing with  the  flood  of  wild  joy  that  rushed 
over  her  at  the  sound  of  his  burning 
words  and  that  unwilling  revelation  of 
his  soul,  and  it  was  then  that  an  inspi- 
ration seized  her.  Lifting  her  eyes, 
from  which  she  had  not  yet  brushed  the 
tears  away,  she  looked  straight  up  into 
his  with  a  glance  whose  very  sweetness 
wrung  his  heart.  She  saw  his  face 
change  and  soften. 

"Jim,"  she  breathed,  softly,  and  his 
face  quivered  ;  a  light  flashed  into  his 
eyes  and  then  died  out.  He  pulled 
himself  sharply  together. 

"  Where  are  the  others  ? "  he  said 
looking  around  helplessly.  He  seemed 
half  stunned.  She  laid  her  little  un- 
gloved hand  on  the  table  near  his. 

"  Will  you  not  say  good-bye  to  me 
first?"  she  asked,  pleadingly;  "the — the 
good-bye  that — that — means  farewell, 
when  one  goes  so — so — far  away  ?  "  She 
felt  her  hand  taken  in  a  grasp  of  agony. 
It  was  some  moments  before  he  could 
speak  at  all. 

"To  say  'good-bye.'  God  knows  I 
could  never  find  it  in  my  soul  to  say  it 
to  yoii,  were  it  not  that  it  is  the  onl}' 
honorable  thing  for  me  to  do." 

"  And  if  I  thought  that  it  was  not  ?  " 

"  I  must  still  do  it." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  one  thing,  hon- 
estly ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Does  your  love  belong  to  me  ?  " 

"  As  my  soul  belongs  to  its  Maker." 

Her  low  voice  faltered  again.  "Jim, 
you  could  not  withhold  your  soul  from 
Him  if  He  demanded  it,  could  you  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Nor  your  love  froin  me.     So  I,  too. 
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can  demand  what  belongs  to  me,  can 
I  not  ? "  He  looked  at  her  appealingly 
as  he  quickly  comprehended  her  mean- 
ing". 

"  Frances  !  "  he  said.  But  she  shook 
her  bright  head  positively. 

"  No,"  she  said  with  an  unsteady  smile 
on  her  lips.  "  No  use  ;  I  am  a  veritable 
Shylock.  I  demand  that  thou  payest 
what  thou  owest  in  flesh  and  blood, 
only." 

He  let  her  hand  go,  reluctantly.  "  I 
cannot,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  of  pain, 
and  those  millions  glittered  before  his 
shrinking  sight. 

"  There  is  no  question  of  you  can  or 
you  can't  It  is  just  plain  you  shall 
and  you  must.  Oh,  Jim,  would  you  let 
your  pride  break  my  heart  ?  " 

He  stood  silent,  striving  with  himself. 
She  heard  the  rattle  of  teacups  from 
the  adjoining  room,  which  threatened 
invasion  at  any  moment.  Finally  she 
leaned  forward  toward  him,  her  whole 
lovely  womanhood  shining  in  her  win- 
some face. 

"Jim,"  she  said,  softl}^  "lam  going 
to  tell  you  something.  I  love  you  with 
my  whole  heart  and  soul.  There,  now, 
it  is  out  and  you  know  it.  My  life  and 
happiness  are  bound  up  in  you,  and  if 
you  refuse  to  love  me  I  shall  go  away 
and  die.  I  know  I  shall,  for  (artfully)  I 
haven't  felt  very  well  lately.  I've  had 
such  queer  feelings  in  my  heart.     Fa- 


ther and  mother  have  both  noticed  how 
thin  I  am  getting." 

He  raised  his  head  in  alarm  to  see — 
the  arch  radiance  of  her  face,  and  then 
he  took   her  hand  again. 

"  If   my    book    sells    as    well    as    the 

others "  he  began, looking  down  upon 

her  with  all  that  stifled  longing  of  his 
soul  in  his  eyes. 

"  Of  course  it  will,"  she  interrupted, 
eagerly  ;  "  but  then  3^ou'll  become  so 
famous  that " 

"  That  what,  dear  ?" 

"  That  you'll  never  think  of  poor  little 
me  ;  and  you  would  not  care  to  know 
that  I  had  died  of  a  broken  heart,  would 
you  ? " 

"  I'd  care  only  to  know  one  thing,"  he 
said,  in  a  low,  passionate  voice,  as  he 
held  the  small  hand  of  the  conqueror  in 
a  clasp  that  was  almost  painful,  "  and 
that  would  be  that  when  I  came  to 
claim  you,  you  would  be  my  wife." 

"Why,"  blushing  beautifully,  and 
opening  her  brown  eyes  wide  in  laugh- 
ing surprise,  "that  is  just  what  I  came 
down  here  for  this  afternoon";  and  as 
he  bent  to  kiss  her  hand  in  humble  token 
of  his  complete  surrender,  she  looked 
over  his  shoulder  into  the  loving,  ques- 
tioning eyes  of  Madge  Harcourt,  who 
was  standing  upon  the  threshold  ;  and 
then  Andsley,  carrying  the  tea-tray, 
came,  with  suspicious  and  unseemly 
haste,  into  the  room. 
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CONSTRUCTED  of  wood,  rubber, 
and  steel  ;  the  combined  weight 
of  all  the  materials  approximate- 
ly twenty  meager  pounds  ;  the 
machine  itself  popular  ;  a  comparatively 
new  and  actually  vast  industry  created 
and  benefited  by  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  ;  with  competition  springing  up 
on  every  side  and  throwing  upon  the 
market  its  new  supplies  ^  with  these 
conditions  fully  demonstrated  and  ob- 
served, there  is  a  persistent  inquiry  com- 
ing from  the  public  to  the  ears  of  every 
manufacturer  and  dealer  :  "  Why  are 
not  good  bicycles  sold  for  less  money  ?" 
The  direct  answer  could  be  condensed 
into  language  equally  concise  —  "Be- 
cause good  wheels  cannot  be  made  for 
less  money."  This  will  more  plainly 
appear  by  taking  the  reader  in  imagina- 


tion through  a  typical  manufactory,  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  construction 
of  high-grade  wheels  and  all  their 
component  parts ;  one  where  every- 
thing that  goes  into  a  high-grade  wheel 
is  produced  within  its  walls.  One  not 
dependent  upon  one  manufacturer  for 
drop-forgings,  upon  another  for  tires, 
and  upon  a  third  for  bearings,  and  so  on 
all.  through  the  arts  of  the  wheel  as- 
semblers, but  a  factory  in  which  a  v/heel 
is  built  throughout,  from  handle-bar  to 
sprocket-chain,  and  from  the  one-piece 
crank  to  the  rubber  tire. 

Here  you  will  see  the  lengths  of 
tubing  and  the  rods  just  as  they  came 
to  the  factory  from  the  mills.  You  will 
be  permitted  to  observe  all  the  various 
processes  involved  in  the  making  of 
the  intricate   parts,  the  elaborate    care 
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employed  in  the  selection  of  flawless  ma- 
terial, the  conscientious  attention  paid 
to  scientific  adjustment,  and,  better  still, 
you  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  zeal- 
ously the  interests  of  the  rider  are  con- 
sulted at  every  step  of  the  construction 
of  the  wheel.  It  will  inspire  the  visitor 
with  the  confidence  that  when  he  has  a 
high-grade  '97  model  for  his  mount, 
the  safety  of  his  person  and  pocket  re- 
ceived full  consideration  through  every 
process  of  its  building,  and  that  in  the 
wheel  he  now  bestrides  he  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  culmination — the  crowning 
glory — of  the  art  and  science  of  bicycle 
manufacture. 

At  the  same  time  his  original  ques- 
tion will  have  been  conclusively  an- 
swered and  he  will  no  more  inquire  : 
"  Why  are  not  good  bicycles  sold  for  less 
money  ?" 

The  plant  we  will  explore  is  new  and 
large,  and  represents  the  latest  expres- 
sion of  a  continuous  experience  of  near- 
ly two  decades  in  the  bicycle  business. 
The  original  intention  of  the  company, 
before  the  foundations  of  the  factor}^ 
were  laid,  was  to  equip  an  industry 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  the 
highest  grades  of  wheels  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  of  construction.  Let  us 
now  visit  the  plant,  gentle  reader,  and 
see  how  they  succeeded  in  the  reali- 
zation of  that  idea. 

Here  is  a  structure  seventy-two  by 
four  hundred  feet,  with  four  stories  and 
a  basement,  as  well  as  immense  wings. 
We  enter  the  store-room.  The  first  article 
for  inspection  is  the  material.  Here  in 
this  spacious  basement  is  the  tubing, 
from  which  is  constructed  the  frame, 
handle-bar,  and  fork  re-enforcements. 
This  tubing  is  made  from  ingots  of 
Swedish  steel  heated  to  a  cherry  red 
and  drawn  over  a  mandril.  The  proc- 
ess observed  in  making  it  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  used  in  the  production  of 
gun-barrels  of  the  highest  grade,  and 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  tubing  is 
something  enormous.  It  represents  the 
perfection  of  steel,  and  the  supply  being 
limited  to  one  source  and  the  demand 
for  it  having  increased  rapidly  with 
the  growth  of  the  bicycle  industry,  it 
commands  gilt-edged  figures  in  the 
market.  In  the  cheap  wheels,  now  be- 
ing turned  out,  such  steel  is  an  un- 
known quantity. 

These  solid  rods  are  all  of  famous 
tool  steel,  and  it  is  this  material  from 


which  the  one-piece  crank-axle — a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  up-to-date 
wheel — is  made,  and  all  the  crank-axle 
cones,  wheel-cones,  and  wheel  -  cases, 
the  steering-head  cones,  the  cups  and 
cones  of  the  bearings  are  made  from 
this  steel — in  fact,  in  every  place  where 
there  is  a  ball-bearing  nothing  but  the 
highest  grade  tool  steel  is  used.  The 
consequence  is  that  there  are  never 
broken  cranks  or  soft  cones  in  the  mod- 
ern wheel. 

Those  hammers,  there  ?  Those  are 
the  hammers  that  are  pounding  out  the 
drop-forgings.  Ponderous  affairs,  rang- 
ing from  six  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  each.  The  cutting  of  the  dies  is 
a  precise  and  delicate  operation.  The 
steel  is  heated  to  a  cherrj"  red  and 
placed  over  the  die  ;  five  or  six  blows 
from  that  tremendous  hammer  drive  it 
into  shape,  and  from  there  the  forgings 
go  to  the  trimmer,  who  has  another  set 
of  dies  that  trim  off  the  superfluous 
metal.  Then  the  forgings  go  to  the 
screw  machines  and  the  drill  presses, 
where  they  are  drilled  and  machined  to 
proper  gauges,  to  be  used  as  joints  in 
the  construction  of  the  frame. 

This  department  is  where  the  frames 
are  constructed.  You  saw  the  seamless 
tubing  in  the  basement.  Before  being 
brought  hither  it  is  cut  into  different 
lengths  as  adapted  to  the  different  sides 
of  the  frame.  The  ends  are  then  pol- 
ished and  gauged  so  as  to  fit  snugly  into 
the  joints,  so  that,  after  they  have  been 
brazed,  each  joint  will  be  perfectly  solid. 
There  is  a  frame  which  the  operator  has 
just  fitted.  He  passes  it  to  the  man  at 
his  side,  who  places  it  in  that  adjusting 
machine  to  insure  its  perfect  alignment. 
That  frame,  you  see,  passed  without  re- 
quiring the  services  of  the  adjusting 
machine.  It  was  true  to  a  hair,  and 
shows  how  admirable  the  initial  work 
of  fitting  must  have  been.  It  does  not 
matter,  however,  how  true  a  frame  may 
look  to  the  eye  ;  it  has  to  be  submitted 
to  the  test,  and  one  that  is  arranged 
with  geometrical  precision.  Now  that 
it  is  fitted,  drilled,  riveted  and  tested,  it 
goes  to  the  brazing  furnace,  where  the 
joints  are  re-enforced  and  solidified.  In 
this  process  the  surface  of  the  joints  has 
become  vitrified,  but  under  the  influ- 
ences of  this  sand-blast  the  vitrification 
is  removed  with  rapidity,  leaving  a 
smooth  surface.  They  are  then  taken 
back  to  the  "  truing-jig  "  for  final  ad- 
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justment,  and  then  they  are  polished 
and  placed  in  a  vat  of  hot  lye  to  remove 
every  vestige  of  grease  and  prepare 
them  for  the  enameling  furnace. 

We  follow  them  thither,  and  find  our- 
selves in  a  large  room,  remarkable  for 
its  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  dust, 
but  rather  uncomfortably  warm.  This 
is  the  enameling-room,  and  we  see  the 
frames  treated  to  their  first  coat.  They 
receive  three  coats  of  enamel  in  all. 
Each  coat  is  put  on  with  a  brush,  and 
resembles  an  application  of  varnish. 
The  frames  are  then  placed  in  huge 
brick  ovens  heated  with  gas  to  an  even 
temperature  of  three  hundred  degrees, 
and  here  they  reinain  from  two  to  three 
hours.  After  the  first  coat  is  baked  on 
and  has  cooled,  it  is  rubbed  down  with 
fine  sand-paper,  and  the  second  coat  is 
applied  and  baked  as  before.  Then  fol- 
lows another  sand-papering,  the  same 
care  being  bestowed  upon  them  as  is 
observed  in  the  polishing  of  the  body  of 
a  piano.  When  the  third  coat  is  baked 
on,  the  enameling  is  complete  and  the 
now  glittering  frames  are  taken  to  the 
assembly-room.  The  first  thing  they 
receive  is  the  crank-hanger,  and  here 
we  will  leave  the  frame  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  note  an  innovation  in  cranks. 

The  crank  and  crank-axle  on  the  mod- 
ern wheel  is  mostly  a  continuous  piece 
made  from  a  special-temper  tool  steel. 
It  can  never  work  loose,  bend,  or  break. 
Each  crank  is  subjected  to  a  direct 
pressure  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  and  it  has  to  come  out  perfect 
before  it  is  fitted  to  the  wheel.  It  is 
light,  simple  in  construction,  of  unsur- 
passed strength,  and  its  adoption  adds 
materially  to  the  safety  of  the  wheel. 

The  crank  topic  naturally  suggests 
the  bearings.  Here  again  the  modern 
wheel  comes  forward  with  a^consumma- 
tion  that  has  long  been  devoutly  wished 
for  by  wheelmen,  and  that  is  an  abso- 
lutely dust  -  proof  bearing.  You  see 
these  glittering  disks.  These  are  the 
dust-proof  caps  that  fit  over  the  hub. 
Each  is  lined  with  a  felt  washer — there 
is  the  aperture  to  allow  the  passage  of 
the  axle.  The  cap  fits  tightly  in  its 
place,  and  the  bQarings  thus  protected 
can  bid  defiance  to  anything  in  the  shape 
of  dust  and  sand.  The  bearings  them- 
selves, as  you  have  seen,  turned  on 
a  lathe  and  ground  to  a  finish.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  precise  proc- 
esses  in   the  whole    range    of    bicycle 


manufacture,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
bearings  is  one  of  the  specialties  of  the 
modern  wheel.  Not  only  is  the  mate- 
rial of  the  best  that  can  be  procured 
and  the  workmanship  scientifically  cor- 
rect, but  the  best  method  that  has  yet 
been  devised  has  been  adopted,  with  a 
view  to  their  absolute  protection.  The 
result  is  that  many  of  the  grievances 
that  have  hitherto  beset  wheelmen,  and 
those  that  were  the  most  provoking, 
have  been  entirely  eliminated,  and  the 
rider  is  relieved  of  that  feeling  of  tm- 
certainty  as  to  the  vitality  of  the  most 
sensitive  section  of  his  wheel. 

Here  we  are  in  the  hub  department. 
These  hubs  are  made  of  seamless  steel 
tubing,  cut  to  the  requisite  lengths  for 
the  front  and  rear  wheels,  and  are  then 
sent  to  a  jig,  where  the  flanges  are 
brazed,  and  thence  to  a  machine  where 
the  holes  are  bored  to  receive  the  spokes. 
They  are  then  nickel-plated  and  sent  to 
the  wheel-assembly  department,  to  re- 
ceive the  bearings,  spokes  and  rims. 

In  the  handle-bars,  which  we  now 
have  before  us,  the  seamless  steel  tubing 
is  cut  into  various  lengths,  ranging  from 
twenty  to  twenty-eight  inches,  to  suit 
the  several  styles.  They  are  then  taken 
to  a  furnace,  where  they  are  annealed  in 
lime  so  that  they  will  readily  bend. 
After  having  been  annealed,  they  are 
filled  with  molten  lead,  each  tube  being 
corked  at  one  end,  and  when  sufficiently 
cool  are  taken  to  the  bending  machine 
and  are  there  bent  to  conform  to  the 
pattern  of  the  particular  shaped  bar  re- 
quired. The  object  in  filling  them  with 
lead  is  to  preserve  their  contour.  There 
are  many  styles  of  handle  -  bars,  and 
after  each  has  been  bent  to  the  desired 
shape  they  are  taken  back  to  the  fur- 
nace, where  the  lead  is  melted  out  of 
them.  They  are  then  polished,  nickel- 
plated,  fitted  with  celluloid  or  cork  tips, 
and  sent  to  the  assembly-room  to  take 
their  places  in  the  wheel. 

Now  we  have  reached  one  corner  of 
the  assembly-room,  and  here  are  the 
workmen  lacing  the  spokes  into  the 
hubs  and  putting  on  the  wooden  rims. 
The  first  laces  the  spokes  into  the  huh 
and  inserts  the  loose  ends  into  the  rim. 
It  is  then  passed  to  the  second  man, 
who,  with  a  dexterity  acquired  by  long 
and  constant  practice,  rapidly  places  on 
the  nipple  and  tightens  it  with  a  screw- 
driver. There  is  now  a  difference  in 
the  tension  of  some  of  the  spokes,  and 
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that  difference  has  to  be  adjusted.  This 
is  done  by  a  third  man,  whose  sense  of 
touch  is  so  delicate  that  he  can  feel  in 
an  instant  the  slightest  variation,  and  it 
is  his  duty  to  perfect  the  adjustment. 
Sweeping-  his  hand  over  the  spokes  as  if 
he  was  about  to  play  a  harp,  he  detects 
here  and  there  a  spoke  that  is  looser 
than  its  neighbor.  If  necessary,  the 
tight  spoke  is  loosened  and  the  loose 
spoke  tightened,  but  the  arrangement 
is  such  that  each  spoke  has  an  equal 
tension.  He  then  touches  each  spoke  to 
be  sure  that  all  are  in  harmony,  and 
the  wheel  is  ready  to  receive  the  tire. 
The  making  of  a  rubber  tire  involves 
a  number  of  interesting  processes.  The 
crude  rubber,  which  in  this  instance  is 
the  best  up-river  Para  that  the  market 
affords,  comes  in  large  bales,  and  at  a 
first  glance  resembles  the  fungoid 
growth  found  at  the  base  of  trees.  It 
is  first  thrown  into  a  large  vat  of  hot 
water,  where  it  parts  with  much  of  its 
vegetable  impurities.  It  is  then  torn  to 
shreds  between  large  iron  rollers  fitted 
with  teeth,  and  over  which  are  playing 
several  jets  of  water.  This  thoroughly 
washes  the  gum  and  it  reaches  its  orig- 
inal purity.  It  is  now  passed  through 
immense  hollow  rollers  or  calenders, 
from  which  it  emerges  in  a  continuous 
thin  sheet  about  a  yard  wide,  and  is  run 
out  on  tables  fifty  feet  in  length  and 
covered  with  tin.  Here  it  is  cut  into 
strips,  each  a  little  longer  than  a  tire, 
folded  over,  cemented,  inflated,  and 
stretched  over  an  iron  tube.  The  tube 
with  its  rubber  coat  is  taken  to  a  braid- 
ing-machine, where  innumerable  bob- 
bins are  set  in  a  circular  frame  and 
charged  with  nine-ply  strands  of  Sea 
Island  cotton.  The  tube  is  introduced 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor  and  brought 
up  through  the  center  of  the  machine, 
where  all  the  strands  converge,  and  the 
ends  are  connected  and  attached  to  the 
tube.  The  machinery  is  started,  the 
bobbins  merrily  revolve,  the  braids  sink 
into  the  soft  rubber  coat  on  the  tube  as 
it  slowly  ascends,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  other  end  is  reached  and  the  ma- 
chine is  stopped.  By  this  time  the  tube 
is  braided,  and  resembles  the  stock  of  a 
huge  buggy- whip.  The  rubber  with  its 
braided  coat  is  removed,  the  ends 
spliced,  and  the  tube  is  placed  in  a 
mold  covered  with  another  coat  of  rub- 
ber, and  vulcanized  in  a  press.  It  is 
then  taken  out  and  tested  in  water. 


We  have  now  the  finished  bicycle — a 
wheel  built  for  wheelmen  by  veteran 
wheelmen,  who  have  been  next  to  the 
wheel  from  the  days  of  the  old  "  bone- 
breakers,"  and  who  have  staid  with  it 
through  all  its  developments.  To  vet- 
eran riders  the  interest  of  the  rider  has 
been  the  first  consideration  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  modern  bicycle,  by  its 
designers  and  manufacturers,  and  we 
have  seen  how  those  interests  are  pro- 
tected through  every  process  of  man- 
ufacture. Some  of  the  most  aggravat- 
ing experiences  that  are  met  with  on 
the  road  are  caused  by  the  inattention 
of  the  manufacturer  to  the  details  of  the 
machine,  and  the  first  evil,  no  matter 
how  slight,  is  sure  to  create  and  aggra- 
vate another.  The  rider  of  the  up-to- 
date  machine  has  the  assurance  the  mo- 
ment he  bestrides  it  that  he  has  been 
afforded  a  wheel  that  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  perfection,  and  he  can  begin 
a  century,  a  transcontinental  trip,  or  an 
entire  season's  bicj^cling  with  an  im- 
plicit confidence  and  with  a  mind  entire- 
ly free  from  the  uncertainty  born  of  an 
experience  with  less  carefully  and  less 
scientifically  constructed  wheels.  It  is 
a  machine  of  grace,  beauty  and  ele- 
gance, and  in  addition  to  its  ease  and 
speed  it  has  that  endurance  which  is 
possessed  by  no  other  vehicle. 

And  as  we  stand  here  in  the  assem- 
bly room,  looking  down  and  through 
this  busy  hive  of  industry,  where  half  a 
thousand  men  selected  from  the  limited 
number  of  super-skilled  mechanics,  and 
earning  wages  far  in  advance  of  any 
other  handicraft,  are  concentrating  their 
skill  upon  the  production  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  this  modern  bicycle,  we 
can  see  that  nothing  is  slighted  and 
rushed  through,  but  that  every  other 
consideration  is  subordinated  to  accu- 
racy and  perfectly  flawless  construction. 

We  have  seen  ■  the  best  and  most 
expensive  materials  —  the  products  of 
Swedish  mine  and  of  Brazilian  forest, 
of  forge  and  mandril,  furnace  and  lathe 
— proceed  through  all  the  various  stages 
of  manufacture  and  assembled  in  the 
perfected  wheel  that  is  placed  on  the 
market  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes.  We  are  satisfied  now  that  it  is 
well  worth  the  price,  and  our  question 
no  longer  is,  "Why  do  not  bicycles  sell 
for  less  money  ?"  But  the  wonder  rises 
that  so  good  a  wheel  can  be  bought  for 
so  little  mone}". 
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A  COMPANY  of  infantry  consists  of 
one  captain,  one  first  and  one 
second  lieutenant,  one  first  ser- 
geant, four^  sergeants,  six  cor- 
porals, two  musicians,  and  not  less  than 
forty-two  nor  more  than  fifty-six  pri- 
vates. A  regiment  of  infantry  consists 
of  on-e  colonel,  one  lieutenant-colonel, 
three  majors  and  not  less  than  twelve 
companies.  When  a  regim'ent  is  divided 
into  battalions  for  the  purpose  of  drill 
and  instruction,  the  colonel  is  authorized 
to  detail  an  adjutant  and  sergeant- 
major.  Each  colonel  is  authorized  to 
enlist  a  band  of  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five,  including  "one  master,  one  deputy 
master  and  one  drum-major,"  but  each 
band  is  required  to  furnish  its  own  uni- 
forms and  instruments,  and  musicians 
may  be  discharged  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  colonel. 

The  law  also  provides  for  a  brigade 
organization,  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  is  authorized  to  arrange  the  troops 
into  squadrons,  battalions,  regiments 
and  brigades,  as  he  may  desire. 

"  General,  field  and  line  officers  are 
to  be  elected  as  follows  :  Brigadier- gen- 
erals, by  the  written  votes  of  the  field 
officers  of  their  respective  brigades ; 
field  officers  of  regiments,  by  the  writ- 
ten votes  of  the  captains  and  subalterns 
of  their  respective  regiments  ;  captains 
and  subalterns,  by  the  written  votes  of 
the  members  of  their  respective  com- 
panies." 

Non-commissioned  officers  of  com- 
panies are  appointed  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  their  company  commanders. 
After  an  honorable  service  of  nine  years 
every  officer  and  soldier  receives  a 
medal,  and  an  additional  bar  or  clasp 
for  each  additional  three  years'  service. 

For  attendance  and  performance  of 
duty  at  encampments,  parades  or  other 
duty  as  shall  be  specially  ordered,  there 
is  paid  to  officers  and  soldiers  the  fol- 
lowing sums  each  per  day,  for  every 
day  actually  on  duty  :  To  a  major-gen- 
eral, eight  dollars  ;  brigadier-general, 
six  dollars  ;  colonel,  five  dollars  ;  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  ;    major,    four    dollars ;     captain. 


three  dollars  :  chaplain,  three  dollars  ; 
first  lieutenant,  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  ;  second  lieutenant,  two  dollars  ; 
non-commissioned  officers,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  ;  privates,  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents ;  members  of  band, 
three  dollars.  Assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral and  adjutants  of  regiments  are  paid 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  battalion  adju- 
tants ten  dollars,  annually  in  addition  to 
the  per  diem  above  stated.  Thirty  dol- 
lars is  allowed  annually  to  captains,  and 
twenty  dollars  to  clerks  of  military  or- 
ganizations for  the  care  of  property. 
Mounted  officers  are  allowed  three  dol- 
lars a  day  and  forage  for  each  author- 
ized horse.  When  the  militia  is  called 
into  service  for  more  than  ten  days  it 
receives  the  same  pay  and  rations,  etc., 
as  the  regular  troops  of  U.  S.  A. 

All  officers  whose  terms  of  service 
are  not  fixed  by  law  are  commissioned 
and  hold  office  for  six  years,  but  no  com- 
mission can  issue  to  any  officer  except 
to  the  staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
until  he  has  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination before  a  military  board  of  three 
officers  appointed  by  the  Governor,  "  as 
to  his  moral  character,  his  general 
knowledge  of  military  affairs  propor- 
tionate to  the  office  to  be  held,  and  his 
fitness  for  the  service."  This  I  consider 
one  of  the  wisest  provisions  of  the  mili- 
tary law,  for  it  will  result  in  securing 
competent,  intelligent  and  respectable 
officers  for  the  militia  service.  As  orig- 
inally constituted,  this  Board  consisted 
of  General  W.  S.  Choate,  Inspector- 
General,  Lucius  H.  Kendall,  Colonel  of 
the  First  Regiment,  and  Victor  Brett, 
Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment.  In 
September,  1893,  Colonel  Brett's  term 
of  service  having  expired,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Colonel  George  A.  Philbrook 
(who  has  so  successfully  filled  the  office 
of  Commissary  General)  as  Colonel  of 
the  Second  Regiment,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Examination.  The 
Board  at  once  began  to  examine  officers 
elected  or  appointed  during  the  year ; 
and  in  referring  to  this  work  Adjutant- 
General  Connor  in  his  report  for  1893, 
says :    "  Of    the   twenty-six    applicants 
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for  a  commission  but  one  has  been  un- 
favorably reported  upon  by  the  Board. 
This  small  percentage  of  rejections  is 
not  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  or  to  any  undue  simplicity  of 
examination.  It  denotes  rather  the  high 
personal  character,  the  general  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge  of  military  sub- 
jects of  those  selected  as  officers."  .  .  . 
"This  system  tends  to  prove  a  strong 
stimulus  to  officers  and  men  to  study 
and  to  acquire  the  accomplishments  of 
a  soldier." 

Another  excellent  requirement  of  the 
new  law  is  the  one  directing  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  call  meetings  of  the 
commissioned  officers  of  each  regiment 
at  least  twice  each  year  for  military  in- 
struction. The  first  meeting  of  this  kind 
was  held  at  the  State  House  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  August  31,  1893. 
Lieutenant  G.  S.  Morton,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
was  on  duty  with  the  militia  that  sum- 
mer, was  present,  and  at  each  meeting 
delivered  a  practical  lecture  which  was 
"  followed  by  questions  and  answers, 
and  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject 
treated  of  and  suggested  by  the  lect- 
urer." General  Connor  reports  "  much 
interest  was  manifested  in  his  (Mor- 
ton's) clear  and  interesting  exposition 
of  methods  of  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  military  organizations,  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  service  and  of  the  new  drill 
regulations." 

The  two  gun  companies  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  infantry  arm  of  the  service 
and  attached  to  the  First  Regiment  as 
companies  "  I  "  and  "  K  ;  "  the  battalion 
of  heavy  artillery  was  also  disbanded, 
and  its  two  companies  attached  as  in- 
fantry to  the  Second  Regiment  as  Com- 
panies "  I  "  and  "  K."  Major  E.  E.  New- 
coms,  who  commanded  the  artillery,  was 
assigned  to  the  Second  Regiment.  Com- 
panies "  I  "  and  "  K,"  of  the  First  Regi- 
ment retained  the  Gatling  gun  and  the 
twelve-pounder  which  they  had  in  their 
possession,  and  were  directed  to  keep  up 
their  drill  with  them. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  to  dispense 
with  the  encampment  for  1893,  and  dur- 
ing the  fall  months  Lieutenant  Morton 
visited  and  instructed  each  company  at 
its  armory.  His  services  were  fully  ap- 
preciated and  resulted  in  much  good. 

In  1894  the  "Sheridan  Rifles,"  Cap- 
tain Conley,  of  Portland,  was  accepted 
as  Company  "L,"  First  Regiment,  and 
a   new   company    at    Houlton,   Captain 


Hume,  became  Company  "L."  of  the 
Second  Regiiuent,  making  eleven  com- 
panies in  each  regiment.  Both  of  these 
companies  contain  fine  material,  and 
are  a  credit  to  the  militia. 

The  schools  of  instruction  for  the 
regiments  were  held  in  April  and  De- 
cember, under  the  direction  of  the  Col- 
onels, who  were  the  instructors,  assisted 
by  Lieutenant  Mark  L.  Hersey,  U.  S.  A., 
at  that  time  Military  Professor  at  the 
Maine  State  College,  who  was  present 
by  invitation  of  Colonels  Kendall  and 
Philbrook.  Lieutenant  Hersey 's  kind- 
ness and  the  value  of  the  information 
he  was  able  t,p  impart  were  fully  appre- 
ciated by  all  the  officers. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  having 
again  honored  me  by  requesting  my 
detail  for  another  tour  of  duty  as  in- 
structor with  the  National  Guard,  the 
Secretary  of  War  granted  the  request, 
and  I  was  ordered  to  report  June  ist 
for  three  months'  service.  During  the 
time  I  was  performing  this,  to  me,  par- 
ticularly pleasant  dut}',  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  twenty  of  the  twenty- 
two  corhpanies  at  their  armories,  to 
ascertain  their  home  condition,  their 
local  standing,  and  the  interest  they 
took  in  their  work.  While  it  was  but 
natural  that  I  should  find  some  com- 
panies better  in  many  respects  than 
were  others,  still  in  all  of  them  I  found 
that  same  earnest  desire  to  learn  all 
they  could,  a  willingness  to  accept  crit- 
icism in  order  to  profit  thereby,  and 
a  most  praiseworthy  effort  to  make  of 
themselves  good  soldiers.  As  a  rule 
the  armories  in  Maine  are  not  cool, 
airy  and  delightful  places  in  which  peo- 
ple would  congregate  for  pleasure;  and 
as  night  after  night,  in  one  of  the  hot- 
test of  summers,  I  saw  tired  and  per- 
spiring men  from  the  shop,  the  farm 
and  the  factory  meet  therein  and  devote 
two  or  more  hours  to  drill,  and  realized 
that  they  did  all  this  for  love  of  soldier- 
ing alone,  I  felt  that  the  National  Guard 
of  the  State  of  Maine  had  a  bright  future 
and  was  destined  to  rank  among  the 
best  of  disciplined  troops.  I  am  told  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  in  Maine  to  find 
men  at  these  summer-night  drills  who 
have  worked  in  the  haj^-field  until  sun- 
down and  then  walked  seven  to  ten  miles 
to  be  present.  One  such  case  came  to 
my  notice  while  inspecting  the  company 
at  Norway,  and  the  man  in  explaining 
to  me  the  reason  for  his  somewhat  dustv 
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condition,  said  that  he  had  not  only 
walked  seven  miles  to  get  to  the  drill 
and  inspection,  but  would  have  to  walk 
back  again  to  be  ready  for  his  work  at 
sun-up.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that 
Maine  soldiers  are  famous  for  endur- 
ance, discipline  and  fighting  qualities, 
when  such  men^are  found  in  the  ranks? 

Referring  again  to  armories,  I  am 
glad  to  say  to  many  in  other  States 
who  are  interested  in  the  National 
Guard,  that  each  year  better  accommo- 
dations are  being  provided  by  the  dif- 
ferent cities  and  towns.  Portland  is 
erecting,  as  the  Adjutant-General  re- 
ports, "  a  handsome  and  substantial 
armory  in  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
with  a  large  drill-shed  attached,  con- 
taining ample  and  convenient  quarters 
for  all  the  organizations  in  the  city." 
Augusta  will  also  furnish  its  company 
with  a  fine  armory  in  its  new  city  build- 
ing, and  Lewiston  will  soon  build  de- 
sirable quarters  for  her  companies.  In 
this  connection,  and  in  justice  to  one  of 
the  finest  companies  in  the  National 
Guard  I  have  ever  inspected,  it  should  be 
stated  that  Company  I,  Second  Regi- 
ment (Eastport),  owns  its  pleasant  ar- 
mory, and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  com- 
pany in  the  State  so  fortunate.  This 
company,  together .  with  the  ones  at 
Calais  and  Houlton,  so  far  removed  as 
they  are  from  all  the  other  companies 
in  the  State,  are  particularly  worthy  of 
mention  for  their  excellent  condition 
and  appearance  in  armory  and  camp. 

The  encampment  for  1894,  which  I 
attended  in  my  official  capacity,  was 
made  as  profitable  as  possible  to  the 
troops  by  devoting  the  time  mainly  to 
battalion  drill,  camp-guard  duty,  and 
regimental  parade.  Company  drill  was 
discouraged  in  camp,  as  that  should  be 
learned  at  the  armory,  and  regimental 
drill  attempted  but  little,  because  the 
companies  should  first  be  familiar  with 
battalion  drill.  During  this  encamp- 
ment I  was  most  ably  assisted  by  Lieu- 
tenant Mark  L.  Hersey,  U.  S.  A.,  before 
referred  to,  who  was  present  by  order 
of  the  War  Department,  and  by  me  re- 
quested to  instruct  in  guard  duty. 

June  2,  1895,  a  signal  corps,  consist- 
ing of  one  officer  (Second  Lieutenant 
George  W.  Butler),  three  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  fifteen  privates,  was 
organized  and  added  to  the  strength  of 
the  National  Guard.  The  Adjutant- 
General  of  the   wState  reports  the  corps 


as  "a  valuable  accession  to  the  Guard," 
and  as  "  composed  of  intelligent  young 
men,  many  of  them  skilled  telegraph 
operators." 

The  encampment  of  1895  was  held  at 
the  State  camp  ground  in  August,  and 
showed  that  the  troops  had  profited  b}- 
the  teachings  the}^  received  in  1894,  par- 
ticularly in  guard  duty.  The  Adjutant- 
General  in  his  report  for  1895  says  of 
this  encampment :  "  On  the  whole,  the 
encampment  of  1895  was  successful  and 
profitable,  and  in  many  respects  an  im- 
provement upon  that  of  1894,  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  compe- 
tent witnesses,  was  the  best  that  had 
ever  been  held  in  the  State."  Lieuten- 
ant Mark  L.  Hersey,  U.  S.  A.,  was  de- 
tailed by  the  War  Department  to  attend 
the  encampment,  and  made  a  report 
thereon.  He  "  responded  with  his  usual 
readiness  to  every  request  for  his  aid  in 
drilling  and  instructing."  Referring  to 
the  published  report  of  Lieutenant  Her- 
sey ;to  the  War  Department,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  manner  of  furnishing 
and  preparing  rations  in  camp,  I  quote 
as  follows  :  "  The  regimental  commis- 
saries have  the  regular  army  sheet  for 
a  guide,  but  practically  the  arrange- 
ment for  camp  is  to  commute  the  ration 
at  fifty  cents  and  hold  each  colonel  to 
that  limit.  It  worked  admirably,  and 
is  a  very  liberal  allowance.  (The  actual 
cost  to  the  State  this  year  was  about 
thirty-eight  and  one-half  cents  per  ra- 
tion.) I  made  many  inquiries,  but  heard 
not  a  single  complaint  either  as  to  quan- 
tity or  quality  Two  men  to  a  company 
were  enlisted  as  cooks."  This  statement 
as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  food  agrees 
so  entirely  with  my  experience  while 
on  duty  at  the  encampments  in  Maine 
that  I  call  particular  attention  to  it. 
That  the  troops  were  so  well  fed  is  due 
not  only  to  the  efforts  of  a  competent 
commissary-general,  but  to  the  untiring 
energy  and  ceaseless  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Gov- 
ernor Cleaves.  He  repeatedly  charged 
Colonel  Shaw,  the  commissary-general, 
to  see  that  the  troops  were  well  fed,  and 
desired  me  to  frequently  inspect  and  re- 
port the  condition  and  quality  of  the 
rations,  and  particularly  to  see  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  quantity  of  proper 
food  ready  for  the  troops  when  they 
arrived  in  camp.  Rather  than  have  any 
shortage  in  rations  or  complaints  of 
want  of  food,   he  preferred  to  pay  out 
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of  his  own  pocket  the  cost  of  an  ample 
supply.  No  wonder  such  a  commander- 
in-chief  is  loved  by  his  men. 

The  colonels  of  the  two  regiments 
held  schools  of  instruction  for  their 
officers  in  the  spring,  assisted  by  Lieu- 
tenant Hersey,  U.  S.  A.,  and  in  the  fall 
they  were  assisted  by  Captain  W.  S. 
Edgerly,  Seventh  Cavalry,  who  suc- 
ceeded Lieutenant  Hersey  at  the  Maine 
State  College. 

The  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
Maine  is  now  organized  into  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  an  ambulance  corps 
and  a  signal  corps.  Including  the  staff 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  its  strength 
is  100  officers  and  1,168  enlisted  men. 
There  are  eleven  companies  to  each  reg- 
iment, organized  into  three  battalions  as 
follows  :  First  Regiment,  headquarters 
at  Portland  :  First  Battalion,  Companies 
A,  B  and  L  at  Portland,  and  Company 
G  at  Biddeford  ;  Second  Battalion,  Com- 
pany C  at  Auburn,  D  at  Norway,  F  at 
Augusta  and  I  at  Lewiston  ;  Third  Bat- 
talion, Company  E  at  Portland,  H  at 
Rockland  and  K  at  Brunswick. 

Second  Regiment,  headquarters  at 
Lewiston :  First  Battalion,  Company  T 
at  Eastport,  K  at  Calais  and  L  at  Hor.l- 
ton ;  Second  Battalion,  Companies  B 
and  D  at  Lewiston,  C  at  Bath  and  E  at 
Skowhegan  ;  Third  Battalion,  Company 
A  at  Houlton,  F  at  Dover,  G  at  Bangor 
and  H  at  Waterville. 

The  troops  are  armed  with  the 
Springfield  breech-loading  rifles  of  the 
latest  model,  most  of  them  in  very  fair 
condition.  The  First  Regiment  is  sup- 
plied with  the  old-style  black  box  knap- 
sack, and  the  Second  with  the  blanket 
bag,  the  same  as  now  used  by  regular 
troops.  They  are  well  supplied  with 
clothing,  including  overcoats. 

Woven  cartridge  belts  have  not  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  McKeever  cartridge 
boxes  now  in  use,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
before  long  a  full  supply  of  those  belts 
and  the  additional  canteens  and  haver- 
sacks to  equip  the  whole  command  will 
be  furnished.  "  For  active  service  "  the 
Adjutant-General  reports,"  the  two  regi- 
ments would  need  to  be  supplied  with 
shelter  tents,  rubber  blankets  or  '  pon- 
chos,' which  can  be  used  as  a  garment 
or  blanket,  meat  cans  *  *  *  and 
utensils  for  some  kind  of  field  cooking." 
The  Guard  was  never  before  in  better 
condition  as  regards /rrj'c/z/^r/,  discipline 
or  equipment.     Both   officers  and  men 


are  actuated  by  a  common  purpose  to 
make  it  second  to  none  in  drill  and  effi- 
ciency, and  to  drive  out  all  undesirable 
material,  so  that  the  body  may  be  con- 
sidered one  in  which  the.  State  will 
feel  a  just  pride  and  be  always  willing 
to  assist,  and  therefore  that  it  will  be 
held  a  high  honor  to  belong  to  the 
National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  limited  space  allowed  for  maga- 
zine articles  does  not  admit  of  justice 
being  done  in  this  connection  to  the 
subject  of  rifle  practice,  and  a  separate 
story  could  be  written  showing  the  trials, 
the  obstacles  overcome,  and  the  final 
triumph  of  Col.  E.  C.  Farrington,  the 
Inspector-General  of  Rifle  Practice,  in 
making  of  the  Guard  a  body  of  accom- 
plished and  distinguished  marksmen. 

In  the  Interstate  Match,  at  Sea  Girt, 
N.  J.,  in  1894  (ten  rounds  at  two  hundred 
and  five  hundred  yards),  the  Maine 
team  at  two  hundred  yards  was  but  two 
points  behind  the  winning  New  Jersey 
team,  and  "  in  the  match  held  fifth 
place,  standing  next  to  the  New  York 
team."  In  the  Hilton  Trophy  Match 
(seven  rounds  at  two  hundred,  five  hun- 
dred and  six  hundred  yards),  "  Maine 
held  fifth  place,  standing  next  to  New 
Jersey."  In  the  Interstate  Regimental 
Team  Match  (ten  rounds  at  two  hun- 
dred and  five  hundred  yards,  and  two 
skirmish  runs  of  twenty  shots  each,  six 
hundred  to  two  hundred  yards  and  re- 
turn) the  team  made  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-four  points. 

"  Gen.  W.  S.  Choate  won  the  Trenton 
Cup  with  a  score  of  eighty-six  at  five 
hundred  and  six  hundred  5'ards.  Gen- 
eral Choate  also  won  prizes  in  the  All 
Comers'  Match,  in  the  match  for  the 
United  States  championship  and  in  the 
revolver  match.  He  also  stood  fifth  in 
the  Wimbledon  Cup  Match.  Col.  E.  C. 
Farrington  won  second  place  in  the  only 
match  he  shot  in,  the  Kuser  Match, 
with  a  score  of  one  hundred  and  one 
out  of  a  possible  one  hundred  and 
five,  three  scores  at  five  hundred  yards. 
Lieut.  E.  A.  Robertson  won  second 
prize  in  the  All  Comers'  Military  Match, 
with  a  score  of  sixty-three — seven  shots 
at  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
yards — and  in  the  United  States  Cham- 
pionship Match.  E.  J.  Cram  won  third 
prize  in  the  Schuetzen  Match  ;  J.  G.  Mc- 
Murry  won  a  prize  in  the  All  Comers' 
Match." 

THE    END. 
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AMATEUR  SPORTS  AND   PASTIMES. 


HE  pneumatic  tire, 
the  most  vital  part 
of  the  bicycle,  re- 
ceives more  wear 
and  tear  than  all 
other  parts  com- 
bined. This  air 
cushion,  encased  in 
rubber  and  woven 
2,  is  a  contrivance  of 
clous  resiliency  and 
ciency,  made  to  carry  the 
of  bicycle  and  rider 
almost  any  speed  over 
all  surfaces,  and  to  with- 
stand without  injury  the  shock  of  a  slight  colli- 
sion. The  "  life"  of  the  ordinary  tire  is  from 
one  to  three  years,  varying  according  to  the 
service  demanded  of  it  and  the  care  it  receives 
— which  latter  is  often  unwisely  confined  to  the 
occasional  re-inflation. 

The  constant  jolting  over  all  varieties  of  road 
affects  pneumatic  tires  in  many  ways,  and  the 
signs  of  wear  are  not  always  apparent  without 
a  close  examination.  The  smoothest  and  best 
streets  and  highways  abound  with  grit,  fine  as 
emery,  which  finds  lodgment  in  every  part  of 
the  tire.  The  cement  in  the  interstices  between 
the  rim  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  tire,  as  well 
as  the  infinitesimal  apertures  left  along  the  rim 
by  mechanical  methods  of  fastening  double 
tubes,  allows  a  slight  accumulation  of  this  fine, 
hard  grit.  Riding  over  sandy  roads  only  serves 
to  accentuate  this  difficulty.  As  this  dust 
penetrates  every  crack  and  flaw  in  the  rubber, 
it  is  subject  to  an  almost  constant  pressure, 
which  may  in  time  wear  through  the  outer  cas- 
ing of  rubber  into  the  woven  fabric.  Very 
often  a  tire  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  de- 
fective near  the  rim  has  simply  been  rendered 
semi-porous  by  the  continual  wearing  of  grit 
particles  toward  the  air  chamber. 

The  care  demanded  by  a  modern  high-grade 
tire  is  very  slight.  It  should  always  be  kept 
well  inflated,  as  a  soft  tire  allows  the  rim  to 
come  in  contact  with  any  chance  object  in 
the  road  and  with  the  rails  at  a  street-car  or 


railroad  crossing,  at  the  same  time  giving  free 
entrance  to  grit  particles  between  rim  and  tire. 
Pneumatics  should  often  be  carefully  cleaned 
with  a  soft  brush,  especially  along  the  rims,  and 
lightly  sponged  after  the  removal  of  all  possi- 
ble dust.  Sponging  is  especially  beneficial  in 
case  the  machine  is  kept  in  a  warm  store-room 
and  seldom  used.  Valves  occasionally  require 
attention,  and  the  plungers  become  dry,  allow- 
ing a  slight  escapement  of  air,  in  which  case 
deflate  the  tire  and  inject  into  the  valve  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  clean  water,  pumping  up  quite 
hard  immediately.  In  no  event  should  cleans- 
ing or  lubricating  oil  be  allowed  to  touch  the 
tires,  for  either  will  eat  through  the  outer  cas- 
ing, or  at  least  damage  any  spot  it  is  allowed 
to  touch.  Devices  for  tire  repairing  vary  with 
the  make  and  date  of  manufacture,  and  full 
instructions  accompany  every  pair.  On  all 
1897  patterns,  repairing  of  a  single  or  double 
tube  is  a  very  simple  matter,  requiring  no 
more  skill  than  every  novice  should  possess. 
High-grade  tires,  however,  are  seldom  cut  or 
punctured  in  reasonable  usage  ;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  unusual  for  a  pneumatic  to  be  worn  out  in 
hard  service  after  covering  upward  of  15,000 
miles,  without  the  mark  of  the  repair  kit  upon 
it.  The  latter  should,  nevertheless,  be  carried 
on  all  long  runs,  certainly  on  tours  in  unfamil- 
iar territory. 

THE    LENZ    CASE. 

A  report  received  at  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  from  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Erzeroum,  Asia  Minor,  states  that  the  Armeni- 
ans and  Kurds  who  were  apprehended  for  the 
murder,  in  1894,  of  Frank  G.  Lenz,  who  was 
then  wheeling  around  the  world  for  Outing, 
had  been  acquitted.  Some  months  before,  the 
prisoners  were  released  on  bail,  and  had  fled 
the  country,  the  trial  (?)  being  conducted  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  accused  murderers.  A 
later  cablegram  from  the  United  States  Minis- 
ter at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Tjarell,  states  that 
the  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has 
promised  to  entertain  an  appeal  in  the  Lenz 
case,  and  that  the  investigation  will  be  further 
prosecuted. 
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CYCLING. 


JUNE  vies  with  October  for  the  honor  of 
being  the  most  appropriate  month  in 
the  year  for  cycle  touring.  Many  natural 
conditions  are  more  favorable  in  the 
early  summer  than  in  the  autumn.  The 
weather,  though  warmer,  is  apt  to  be  more 
agreeable  ;  and  hills,  fields,  vales,  lakes,  and 
streams  wear  their  most  pleasing  aspects.  The 
roads,  too,  are  quite  as  good  as  at  any  other 
season,  and  not  so  dusty,  while  country  houses 
and  hotels  alike  are  in  the  best  of  order  to 
welcome  the  expected  guests  of  midsummer, 
meanwhile  offering  the  best  accommodations 
of  the  year  to  the  cycling  tourist. 

The  five  New  England  States  are  the  cyclers' 
paradise  Within  a  few  hours'  ride  by  rail  from 
New  York  or  Boston,  one  may  reach  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast,  or  the  Berkshires,  the  green 
hills  of  Vermont,  the  lake  regions  of  New 
Hampshire,  or  the  rugged,  island  -  studded 
coast  of  Maine.  Though  a  wide  range  of  choice 
is  ever-present  in  this  section,  the  White  Mount- 
ains of  New  Hampshire  are  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  all  New  England's  scenic  attractions. 
The  roads  around  the  great  granite  hills  are 
unusually  level  for  a  mountainous  country. 
They  wind  around  the  bases  of  the  mountains, 
always  following  the  path  of  least  resistance, 
and  never  surmounting  a  hill  where  there  is  a 
possibility  of  making  a  path  around  it.  This 
gives  many  miles  of  excellent  riding  in  a 
region  of  comparatively  small  area.  The  White 
Mountains  offer  the  greatest  variety  of  noble 
scenery  east  of  the  Rockies.  In  New  Hampshire 
there  are  no  glaciers  or  peaks  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  but  scarcely  is  there  to  be  found 
anything  more  pleasing  to  the  lover  of  nature 
than  the  picturesque  hills  and  intervales  of  the 
old  Granite  State. 

TROY,    N.  Y. -BURLINGTON,    VT,  (17I   MILES). 

Tourists  wheeling  from  New  York  or  the 
West  toward  Northern  Vermont  will  find  either 
Albany  or  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  the  most  convenient 
point  at  which  to  begin  the  trip  into  the  Green 
Mountain  State.  If  at  Albany,  leave  that  city 
via  Broadway  to  West  Troy  (6  miles),  at  which 
point  turn  to  the  right,  cross  the  toll  bridge  to 
Second  street,  and  proceed  to  the  Mansion 
House,  Troy.  Eagle  Bridge,  33  miles  from 
Albany',  is  best  reached  via  Lansingburg, 
Spiegeltown,  Melrose,  Schaghticoke,  Valley 
Falls,  Johnsonville  and  East  Buskirks.  At 
Eagle  Bridge  cross  the  bridge  and  take  the  left 
fork  to  Cambridge  (39  miles),  and  direct  to 
Salem  (50  miles).  From  Valley  Falls  to  this 
point  the  roads,  ordinarily  of  sand  and  clay, 
make  excellent  riding  when  the  weather  is  fa- 
vorable. Turn  to  the  right  at  Salem,  and  follow 
the  direct  road  to  Rutland  (the  Berwick  Hotel) 
(102  miles  from  Albany),  via  Rupert,  Pawlet, 
Grandville,  Middle  Grandville,  Poultney,  Fair 
Haven,  Hydeville,  Castleton,  and  West  Rut- 
land. Middlebury  is  36  miles  beyond  Rutland, 
the  road  leading  through  Proctor,  Pittsford, 
Brandon  and  Salisbury.  At  Middlebury  turn 
to  the  right  at  the  main  turnpike,  continuing  on 
to  Brooksville  and  Vergennes  (150  miles  from 
Albany),    thence     direct    to    Ferrisburgh   (153 
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miles),  Charlotte  (158  miles),  Shelbourne  (164 
miles),  to  Burlington  (the  Van  Ness  House), 
(171  miles).  At  this  point  Lake  Champlain  may 
be  crossed  by  steamer,  and  the  return  trip  made 
to  Albany  via  the  Champlain  Division  of  the 
D.  and  H.  Railroad ;  or  the  tour  may  be  con- 
tinued north  to  Montreal,  or  east  into  North- 
eastern Vermont  or  Northwestern  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

THE   BOSTON-MAINE   COAST    ROUTE  (2IO    MILES). 

All  cycling  tours  to  the  Maine  coast  resorts 
should  be  planned  from  Boston,  unless  boat 
is  taken  from  New  York  direct  for  Portland. 
From  the  Hub,  several  routes  are  available  by 
land  or  sea.  Steamers  run  to  Portland  daily 
the  year  around,  and  to  Rockland,  Me.,  several 
times  each  week  during  the  summer  months. 
The  latter  is  the  objective  point  from  which 
boat  or  train  may  be  taken  at  pleasure  to 
Mount  Desert   Island. 

The  all-road  route  from  Boston  to  Rockland 
— about  210  miles — would  require  at  least  four 
days  of  hard  riding,  over  roads  varying  from 
the  unexcelled  macadam  of  Northeastern  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  seemingly  bottomless  sands 
of  the  Southern  Maine  coast.  The  skeleton  of 
the  Boston-Rockland  route  is  given  in  full,  and 
the  cycler  luay  wheel  over  Avhat  portion  of  it 
he  may  choose.  The  seventy  miles  from  Bos- 
ton to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  are  uniformly  good, 
and  may  be  covered  in  one  day  much  easier 
than  can  the  fifty-three  miles  from  Portsmouth 
to  Portland.  Leaving  Boston  by  the  Chelsea 
ferry,  foot  of  Hanover  street,  cross  over  to  Re- 
vere, and  thence  direct  to  Lynn.  The  thirty- 
one  miles  from  Lynn  to  Newburyport  forms 
one  of  the  finest  courses  in  America,  winding 
through  a  rolling  country  with  no  heavy  grades. 
The  points  of  interest  passed  en  route  are,  re- 
spectively, Upper  Swampscott,  historic  Salem, 
Beverly,  Wenham,  Hamilton,  Ipswich,  Row- 
ley and  Newbury.  Portsmouth  is  twenty-two 
miles  beyond,  over  fairly  good  roads,  with  oc- 
casional hills,  via  the  "chain  bridge"  near 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  Seabrook  and  Hampton,  N. 
H.  The  best  accommodations  will  be  found  in 
Newburyport  at  the  old  Wolf  tavern,  and  in 
Portsmouth  at  the  Rockingham. 

The  Maine  State  line  is  crossed  at  Kittery 
immediately  after  leaving  Portsmouth,  and 
from  that  point  to  Dunstan's  Corner,  thirty- 
seven  miles,  the  roads  are  rough  and  sandy, 
oftentimes  unridable.  The  towns  passed  e7i 
route  are  York,  Ogunquit,  Wells  Village,  Ken- 
nebunk,  Biddeford  and  Saco.  The  famous 
beach  at  Old  Orchard  is  reached  from  Bidde- 
ford by  way  of  Lincoln,  Elm  and  Beach  streets, 
four  miles.  At  Dunstan's  Corner,  one  mile 
beyond  Saco,  the  roads  improve,  and  continue 
fair  to  Portland,  15  miles,  via  Oak  Hill  and 
Cash's  Corner. 

The  Preble  House,  Portland,  is  left  by  Wash- 
ington and  Veranda  streets,  past  the  Marine 
Hospital,  over  Martin's  bridge,  and  straight 
through  to  Falmouth  Foreside,  Cumberland  and 
Yarmouth,  eleven  miles,  over  fair  roads. 
Brunswick,  the  seat  of  Bowdoin  College,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  towns  in  North- 
■ern  New  England,  is  fourteen  miles  beyond, 
through  Freeport.  Rockland  is  fifty-nine  miles 
beyond  Brunswick, which  distance  makes  a  hard 
■day's  ride  for  all  but  the  best-trained  tourists. 


Leaving  Main  street,  cross  the  bridge  to  Tops- 
ham,  one  mile,  follow  the  river  to  Bay  Ridge, 
proceed  until  the  telegraph  poles  are  seen, 
which  will  lead  into  Bath.  From  Bath  the 
road  to  Rockland  is  direct,  via  Woolrich,  Wis- 
casset,  Damariscotta,  Waldsboro,  Warren  and 
Thomaston.  From  Rockland,  Bar  Harbor  is 
easily  reached  by  train  or  steamer. 

TO    THE    WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 

All  wheeling  routes  to  Central  and  Northern 
New  Hampshire  from  Southern  or  Eastern 
New  England  join  the  Boston-Concord  route  at 
Lowell  or  at  some  other  point  between  that 
city  and  Manchester,  N.  H.  One  coming  from 
Western  Massachusetts  (Berkshire  Hills  or 
the  Connecticut  River  Valley)  will  leave  the 
Springfield-Boston  route  at  Worcester,  going 
northeastward  to  Lowell  or  Nashua  ;  or  if  com- 
ing via  the  Fitchburg  route,  he  may  save  many 
miles  by  striking  out  from  Gardner,  Fitchburg 
or  Ayer  Junction  direct  for  Nashua.  Man- 
chester may  be  reached  from  Bellows  Falls 
(Southeastern  Vermont),  or  from  Keene  (South- 
western New  Hampshire),  via  Dublin,  Peter- 
boro,  Lyndesboro,  Milfordand  Amherst,  a  hard 
ride  of  77  miles  from  Bellows  Falls  and  58 
from  Keene  ;  also  from  Newburyport,  Mass., 
and  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  the  most  convenient 
points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  between  Boston 
and  Portland,  Me.  The  route  from  Newbury- 
port to  Manchester  (41  miles)  is  via  Amesbury, 
Powwow  River,  Kingston  Plains,  West  Brent- 
wood, Fremont  Rocks,  Auburn  and  Lake 
Massabesic ;  from  Portsmouth  (42  miles),  via 
Greenland,  Stratham,  South  Newmarket,  Ep- 
ping  Corner,  Raymond  and  Candia  Depot. 

The  Boston-Lowell  route  (28  miles)  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  for  the  stranger,  only  because  of  the 
many  turns  necessary  in  leaving  "The  Hub," 
and  the  large  number  of  towns  and  cities  passed 
en  route,  presenting  a,  multitude  of  chances  for 
getting  on  the  wrong  road.  The  accompanying 
map  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  country  between 
the  two  points.  Leaving  Copley  Square,  Bos- 
ton, pass  through  Dartmouth  street  to  Beacon, 
on  which  turn  to  the  left  and  proceed  to  Mas- 
sachusetts avenue,  which  is  followed  across  the 
famous  Harvard  Bridge  to  Windsor  street, 
Cambridgeport,  and  kept  to  Webster  avenue, 
where  turn  to  the  left  to  Prospect  street. 
Washington  street  is  reached  by  turning  to  the 
right  and  going  up  a  small  hill  over  the  rail- 
road tracks.  Follow  on  to  Medford  street,  turn 
to  the  left  and  take  the  direct  road  past  Cen- 
tral Square  and  Winter  Hill  stations  ;  pass 
Mystic  Park  on  the  right,  and  on  to  Medford. 
Winchester  is  reached  from  Medford  via  High 
and  Purchase  streets  and  Symmes  Corner, 
from  whence  the  street-car  tracks  are  kept  to 
Woburn  Common.  Leave  Woburn  via  Main 
street,  pass  through  North  Woburn,  over  the 
railroad  and  on  to  Wilmington  depot.  Here 
cross  the  Lawrence  branch  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R., 
and  keep  to  the  right,  passing  Silver  Lake, 
and  going  through  Tevvksbury,  Wamesit  and 
Atherton  to  the  electric  car  tracks  which  lead 
into  Lowell.  This  trip  is  an  easy  half  day's 
ride  over  good  roads. 

Manchester  is  33  miles  north  of  Lowell,  over 
poor  roads,  viaTyngsboro  and  Nashua.  Leav- 
ing Manchester  for  the  mountains,  pass  through 
Concord  (18  miles),  Penacook  (6  miles),  P'ranklin 
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(i2  miles),  Tilton  (4  miles),  East  Tilton  (4 
miles),  Laconia  (6  miles),  Lakeport  (i  mile), 
Weirs  (3  miles),  Meredith  (5  miles),  and  Plym- 
outh (14  miles).  The  Boston-Plymouth  route 
is  a  difficult  one,  and  is  often  made  by  rail,  the 
trip  to  the  mountains  beginning  at  the  latter 
point.  The  following  itinerary,  prepared  by 
the  Touring  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bicycle  Club,  of  Boston,  covers  the  territory 
from  the  Pemigewasset  Valley  through  the 
mountains  to  North  Conway,  and  is  valuable 
for  reference. 

FIRST  DAY.  : 

Plymouth  to  North  Woodstock,  22  miles  ; 
from  thence  to  the  Flume  House  ;  side  trips  to 
the  Flume  and  Pool  ;  thence  through  the  Pemi- 
gewasset Forest,  passing  the  Basin,  Profile 
Lake,  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  Cannon 
Mountain,  Eagle  Cliff,  Mount  Lafayette,  to 
Profile  House  (stopping  for  dinner)  ;  thence 
passing  Echo  Lake,  over  the  Height  of  Land, 
through  the  Franconia  Notch,  down  the  valley 
of  Franconia,  up  by  the  Forest  Hills  Hotel,  and 
on  to  Bethlehem,  stopping  at  the  Alpine  House. 

SECOND    DAY. 

Leave  Bethlehem  via  Bethlehem  street,  pass- 
ing Bethlehem  Junction,  Twin  Mountain  House, 
White  Mountain  House,  Fabyan's,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant House,  to  the  Crawford  House,  Craw- 
ford Notch  (side  trip  up  Mount  Willard),  going 
down  the  Valley  of  the  Saco,  passing  the  Silver 
Cascade,  Mount  Webster  and  Mount  Willey  to 
Willey  House  (stopping  for  dinner),  and  on  to 
Carrigan's  ;  thence  via  Bemis,  Bartlett,  Glen 
Station  (side  trip  to  Jackson),  and  Intervale  to 
North  Conway,  stopping  at  the  Sunset  Pavilion. 

Mileage  from  Plymouth  to  Bethlehem,  42 
miles  ;  from  Bethlehem  to  North  Conway,  44 
miles.  From  this  last  point  train  may  be 
taken  for  Boston,  or  for  Northern  New  Hamp- 
shire or  the  Maine  coast. 

NIAGARA  FALLS-DETROIT.      A    TWO-DAY    TRIP. 

The  city  of  the  great  cataract  is  the  starting- 
point  for  nearly  all  wheeling  tours  into  the 
Province  of  Ontario  from  Western  New  York. 
The  distance  from  Buffalo  or  Niagara  to  De- 
troit may  be  covered  in  two  hard  days  of 
riding  by  following  the  main  route  nearly  par- 
alleling the  lines  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road ;  but  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  time  will 
enable  the  tourist  to  follow  a  more  northerly 
course  through  Hamilton,  Brantford,  Wood- 
stock and  London,  to  the  St.  Clair  River  ; 
thence  south  to  the  "  City  of  the  Straits."  It  is 
well  to  leave  Niagara  Falls  in  the  afternoon, 
allowing  two  or  three  hours  to  reach  St.  Catha- 
rine's, eighteen  miles  distant,  for  the  night. 
Grimsby,  the  Chautauqua  of  Ontario,  is  seven- 
teen miles  farther  on,  over  a  rolling  country, 
and  can  easily  be  reached  before  noon  of  the 
following  day.  The  Welland  Canal  is  crossed 
en  route,  and  Lake  Ontario  is  often  in  view 
from  the  road.  Hamilton,  fifteen  miles  farther 
on,  is  the  point  where  the  turn  westward  is 
made,  unless  one  wishes  to  visit  Toronto, 
thirty-nine  miles'  ride  northeastward. 

The  next  day's  journey  from  Hamilton  to 
Woodstock  is  exactly  bisected  by  Brantford, 
twenty-seven  miles  from  either  point,  where  it 
is  well  to  stop  for  dinner.     Leaving  Woodstock 
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in  the  morning,  London,  a  very  interesting  city 
of  Western  Ontario,  is  reached  by  noon  ;  and 
unless  the  fifty -nine  miles  to  Sarnia  can  be  cov- 
ered in  the  afternoon  it  is  well  to  spend  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  and  around  London.  The  route 
to  Sarnia  is  not  a  very  severe  half-day's  ride  if 
all  conditions  are  favorable,  although  heavy 
wmds  from  the  west  are  apt  to  be  met.  Upon 
reaching  the  St.  Clair  River  at  Sarnia,  cross 
over  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  pass  the  American 
customs,  and  either  spend  the  night  there  or 
continue  along  the  river  toward  Detroit — forty- 
five  miles  southward.  In  case  the  last  relay  of 
this  trip  should  be  difficult  for  one  half-da3^  it 
may  be  broken  at  any  one  of  a  dozen  small 
towns  along  the  St.  Clair  River  or  lake  of  the 
same  name,  the  best  accommodations  en  route 
being  at  Mt.  Clemens. 

THE    WHEELING     ROUTE     FROM    NEW     YORK    TO 
BOSTON. 

The  tour  from  the  Metropolis  to  "  the  Hub," 
which  is  annually  taken  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
thousands  of  cyclists,  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
urable and  profitable  in  America.  For  a  large 
portion  of  the  distance  it  skirts   Long  Island 
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Sound — with  occasional  glimpses  of  the  surf 
melting  into  the  emerald  sea,  of  stranded  fish- 
ing-boats,   and   all   the   paraphernalia  of   sea 

faring  life  — 
through  quiet 
villages,  some 
of  them  nearly 
as  old  as  New 
York  or  Boston; 
by  the  side  of 
fringed  lakes 
and  streams, 
and  through 
valleys  s  h  e  1  - 
tered  bj'  the 
foothills  of  the 
higher  lands  to 
the  northward. 
Then  the  sea- 
coast  is  left, 
shortly  after 
passing  the 
Rhode  Island 
line,  and  the 
remainder  o  f 
the  route  is 
covered  over 
good  roads,  and 
through  a  roll- 
ing country 
whose  chief 
characteristics 
are  those  ster- 
ling New  Eng- 
land virtues  — 
neatness  and 
thriftiness. 

The  cyclist 
touring  be- 
tween New 
York  and  Bos- 
ton  has  the 
choice  of  three 
fairly  good 
routes.  He  ma}' 
follow  the  one 
outlined  in  Out- 
ing for  Septem- 
ber, 1896,  to 
Greenport, 
Long  Island, 
and  cross  the 
Sound  to  New 
London,  Conn., 
proceeding 
thence  via 
Stonington  and 
Providence  ;  or, 
starting  from 
upper  New  York 
City,  may  keep 
along  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the 
Sound  to  New 
Haven,  at  which 
point  he  will 
turn  northeast- 
ward if  he 
wishes  to  pass 
through  Hart- 
ford ,  Spring- 
field  and  Wor- 
c  ester.      The 
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most    popular  En  route  from  New  York  to  New  Haven, 

route,  however,  leave  Fifty-ninth   street  and   Eighth   avenue, 

follows      the  wheeling  through  Central  Park  to  One  Hun- 

"  Shore    Line"  dred  and  Tenth  street  and  Lenox  avenue,  up 

of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  Lenox  avenue  to  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 

H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  street,  around  Morris  Park  to  Fifth  avenue,  to 

from      New  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  street,  to  Madi- 

Haven  to  Bos-  son  avenue,   and  through  One  Hundred  and 

ton,    via     Say-  Thirty-eighth  street  to  the  Southern  Boulevard, 

brook.    New  to  Westchester   avenue,  which  is    followed  to 

London     and  Fox  street,  thence  to  West  Farms.     After  cross- 

S  t  o  n  i  ngto  n,  ing  the  Bronx  River,  the  old  Boston  Post  Road 

Conn.,       and  (macadamized)  is  taken  and  kept  to  Stamford, 

Providence,   R.  Conn.,  forty-two   miles,  passing  en  route  Pel- 

I.      The    Long  ham,  New  Rochelle,  Larchmont,  Mamaroneck, 

Island   route  is  Port  Chester  and  Greenwich, 

approximately  From  the  time  the  Nutmeg  State  is  entered, 

236   miles    in  near  Greenwich,  until  it  is  left,  beyond  Ston- 

length,  plus  the  ington,  this  route  closely  follows  the  northern 

sail   across    the  shore  of  the  Sound,  crossing  the  railroad  tracks 

Sound;     the  several  times  as  well  as  a  number  of  bridges. 

Connecticut  The  Old  Post   Road  (fair,  easy  grades)  is  still 

River,       or  followed  from  Stamford  to  Bridgeport,  twenty- 

"  Springfield"  five  and  a  half  miles,  via  Darien,  South  Nor- 

route,  260;   and  walk,  Westport,  Southport   and  Fairfield.      In 

that    via    New  this  busy  city,  sixty-seven  and  a  half  miles  out, 

Haven      and  the  first  night  on  the  road  should  be  spent 

Providence,  Leave    Bridgeport,    cross   the   river    near   the 

258.     Although  depot  and  take  the  turnpike  to  Stratford,  thence 

the  best  bicycle  to  Naugatuck,    Milford,  Woodmont  and  West 

record  between  Haven  to  New  Haven . 

New  York  and  New  London,  the  most  convenient  halting- 
Boston  is  but  place  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
a  fraction  over  journey,  is  seventy-  four  miles  from  Bridgeport 
twenty  -three  and  forty-eight  and  one  half  from  New  Haven, 
hours,  the  ordi-  Leaving  the  latter  city,  wheel  eastward,  over 
nary  tourist  fair  roads,  a  trifle  south  of  Fair  Haven  and 
will  find  that  through  East  Haven,  Branford,  Stony  Creek, 
four  days  of  Guilford,  Madison,  Clinton  and  Westbrook  to 
good  weather  Saybrook,  thirty-three  and  one  half  miles.  The 
will  be  required  shore  of  the  Sound,  the  near  proximity  of  the 
to  make  the  railroad,  and  occasionally  a  guideboard,  en- 
journey  prop-  able  the  touring  novice  to  find  his  way  without 
erly.  If  the  difficulty.  There  are  no  very  steep  hills  to 
Connecticut  climb,  and  where  the  roads  are  not  in  good 
River  route  is  condition,  a  sidepath  will  generally  be  found, 
chosen,  the  best  New  London  (Crocker  House)  is  sixteen  miles 
cities  at  which  beyond  Saybrook  over  the  turnpike,  and  across 
to  break  the  the  Connecticut  River  ferry  to  Lyme  village 
trip  are  (i)  (rolling  country,  splendid  roads),  thence  via 
Bridgeport,  or  South  Lyme,  East  Lyme  and  Jordanville. 
New  Haven  The  third  day's  journey  begins  at  the  banks 
(TontineHotel);  of  the  Thames,  at  New  London,  and  ends  at 

(2)  Hartford  Providence — a  distance  of  about  seventy-five 
(Heublein's),  or  miles.  Cross  from  New  London  to  Croton  by 
Spring  fie  1  d  ferry,  and  continue  direct  on  the  turnpike  (good) 
(M  assasoit  to  Mystic  Bridge,  thence  direct  to  Stonington. 
House),  and  (3)  The  Rhode  Island  line  is  crossed  at  Westerly, 
Worcester  (Bay  about  six  miles  farther  on,  via  Wequetequock. 
State  House).  From  Westerly,  the  route  leads  through  some 
Going  via  Prov-  hilly  country,  via  Potter's  Hill,  Laurel  Dale, 
idence,  the  Ashway,  Hopkinson  and  Woodville,  to  Shan- 
three  nights  out  nock.  Providence  is  now  about  forty  miles 
should  be  spent  northeastward  through  Kingston  Station,  Slo- 
at  (i)  Bridge-  cumville  (hilly),  Belleville  (fair  to  poor),  to  East 
port  or  New  Greenwich  (occasional  sidepaths),  thence  via 
Haven;  (2)  New  Appanaug  and  Pawtuxet. 

London   (Hotel  Providence  is  the  most  convenient  place  at 

Crocker) ;    and  which  to  spend  the  last  night  on  the  trip.    Bos- 

(3)  Providence  ton  is  now  but  forty -seven  miles  away,  via 
(Narragansett  Attleborough,  East  Foxborough  and  Canton. 
Hotel  or  Hotel  This  stage  of  the  journey  from  New  York  to  the 
Dorrance).  Hub  was  given  in  Outing  for  June,  1896. 
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NOTES   OF   THE   MONTH. 

The  indoor  records  made  by  W.  E.  Becker, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
on  February  22d,  1S97,  have  been  accepted  as 
follows  :  (Standing  start,  competition,  paced) — 
I  mile,  1:58  ;  2  miles,  3:54  3-5  ;  3  miles,  5:55  ;  4 
miles,  7:54  3  515  miles,  9:54  3-5. 

What  promises  to  be  the  finest  cycle  path  in 
the  world  is  now  being  built  between  Tacoma 
and  Seattle,  Wash.  It  will  be  about  thirty-two 
miles  long,  with  a  right  of  way  twenty  feet 
wide  and  a  wheel  path  ten  feet  wide,  extend- 
ing from  city  to  city  It  will  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  boulevards  of  Essex,  Union,  and  Hudson 
Counties,  N.  J. ,  have  been  joined  into  one  splen- 
did system,  extending  from  Port  Richmond, 
Bayonne  to  Weehawken,  forming  a  magnificent 
circular  track  of  over  twenty  miles,  mainly  on 
the  Palisades. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  an- 
nounces that  hereafter  bicycles  will  be  checked 
and  carried  in  the  baggage  cars  of  the  com- 
pany when  accompanied  on  the  same  train  by 
the  owners,  free  of  cost,  provided  that  the  pas- 
senger presenting  a  bicycle  for  transportation 
has  no  other  baggage  ;  otherwise  the  bicycle 
will  be  charged  for  at  regular  rates.  This  ar- 
rangement applies  to  all  the  lines  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  system  east  of  Pittsburg 
and  Erie. 

It  is  said  that  since  cushion  and  pneumatic 
tires  have  come  into  general  use  on  the  cabs  of 
Paris,  the  lessened  shock  to  street  vehicles  has 
reduced  the  average  cost  of  repairs  by  fifty  per 
cent.,  besides  saving  the  nerves  of  passengers 
and  the  muscles  of  horses. 

The  following  unpaced  tandem  records 
against  time,  made  by  W.  F.  Sager  and  E.  W. 
Swanbrough,  at  Denver,  Col.,  on  November 
16,  1896,  have  been  accepted :  2  miles,  3m. 
59  4-5S. ;  3  miles,  6m.  07  1-5S. ;  5  miles,  lom. 
37s.;  6  miles,  13m.  222-5S. ;  7  miles,  15m.  364-5S.; 
8  miles,  i8m.  51  3-5S. ;  9  miles,  20m.  6s. 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Deut- 
scher  Radfahrer  Bund,  the  season  of  1896  was 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  sport 
in  Germany.  Fifty  German  cities  now  have 
regular  tracks.  Hamburg  gave  113  races  in 
twenty  meetings,  while  Berlin  and  Munich 
tried  for  second  place  with  seventeen  meetings 
each.  Cologne  and  Hanover  each  had  six ; 
Leipsic,  Breslau,  and  Coblentz  five  each.  In  all, 
180  meetings  were  held  and  1,011  races  run, 
not  counting  road  races,  which  were  unusually 
numerous.  The  track  prizes  were  won  by  710 
German  riders  and  103  foreigners. 

CENTURY    ROAD    CLUB     MATTERS — NEW    RULES    FOR 
ROAD    RECORDS. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Cent- 
ury Road  Club  of  America  was  held  at  Chi- 
cago on  April  28th  and  resulted  as  follows  : 

President,  William  A.  Skinkle,  Cleveland, 
O. ;  First  Vice-President,  D.  Adee,  New  York  ; 
Second  Vice-President,  M.  H.  Bentley,  Chi- 
cago ;  Secretary,  C.  M.  Fairchild,  Chicago ; 
Treasurer,    O.    W.    Lawson,    Louisville,    Ky. 

State  centurions  were  chosen  as  follows  : 


Colorado— R.  E.  Osborne,  Colorado  Springs. 
Illinois— R.  E.  O'Connor,  Chicago. 
Indiana — William  R.  Teel,  Terre  Haute. 
Iowa— J.  A.  Pallister,  Ottumwa. 
Kentucky — N.  G.  Crawford,  Louisville. 
Maryland— Alfred  Ely,  Baltimore. 
Massachusetts — A.  O.  McGarrett,  Boston. 
Minnesota— A.  L.  Mace,  St.  Paul. 
Missouri— H.  A.  Canfield,  St.  Louis. 
Nebraska— L.  T.  Brodstone,  Superior. 
Neiw  Jersey — J.  W.  Foster,  Schraalenburg. 
New  York— F.  A.  Myrick,  New  York  City. 
Ohio— Francis  Boyle,  Cleveland. 
Pennsylvania— E.  J.  Sturznickle,  Erie. 
Wisconsin — H.  L.  Marshall,  Milwaukee. 

Several  important  changes  are  announced  in 
the  rules  governing  road  records  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Century  Road  Club  of 
America,  Two  separate  and  distinct  classes  of 
distance  records  will  be  hereafter  recognized, 
viz.,  those  made  over  "straightaway"  and 
"standard"  courses.  A  "  straightaway  course " 
may  be  defined  as  one  having  both  starting 
and  finishing  points  at  different  places  and  in 
one  general  direction,  or  a  course  laid  out  in 
a  straight  line.  A  "standard  course"  is  one 
in  which  the  starting  and  finishing  points  are 
at  one  and  the  same  place — such  as  an  out-and- 
home  course — thus  compelling  the  rider  to  go 
both  ways,  and  make  compensation  on  the  re- 
turn trip  for  any  advantage  of  down  grade  or 
wind  gained  on  the  outward  journey.  The 
adoption  of  a  rule  recognizing  records  over 
"standard"  courses  tends  to  place  all  riders 
entering  such  competitions  on  the  same  basis. 
Wherever  practicable,  in  courses  measuring 
more  than  five  miles  in  length,  the  starting  and 
finishing  points  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
course,  with  turns  at  both  ends.  The  road 
records  to  be  hereafter  recognized  under  these 
two  classifications  are  as  follows  :  i,  5,  10,  15, 
20,  25,  50,  75,  100,  200,  300,  400,  500  and  1,000 
miles;  twelve  and  twenty-four  hours  records; 
thirty  and  sixty  days'  century  and  mileage 
records  ;  Club  Century  survivor's  records  ;  city 
to  city  records  ;  individual  century  and  mileage 
records  for  the  calendar  year.  No  distinction 
will  be  made  between  paced,  unpaced  and  com- 
petitive records. 

The  lengths  of  the  courses,  other  than 
straightaway,  available  for  the  making  of  the 
records  named  are  as  follows :  A  standard 
course  may  be  either  circuitous,  out-and-home, 
or  one  with  the  starting  and  finishing  points 
in  the  centre,  with  turns  at  each  end.  For  a 
one-mile  record  the  distance  must  be  not  less 
than  one  half  mile  from  start  to  the  point  of 
return  ;  for  a  five-mile  record  the  distance  must 
be  not  less  than  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
start  to  the  point  of  return  ;  for  ten,  twenty 
and  twenty-five-mile  records,  not  less  than  five 
miles  ;  for  a  fifty-mile  record,  not  less  than  ten 
miles;  for  a  seventy-five  mile  record,  not  less 
than  fifteen  miles  ;  and  for  records  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  and  upward,  not  less  than  twenty 
miles. 

The  extent  and  variety  of  the  social  and  cy- 
cling interests  that  have,  in  the  past  few  years, 
crystallized  into  permanent  associations  and 
clubs,  are  some  of  the  factors  that  indicate,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  power,  extent  and 
usefulness  of  the  cycle  in  modern  life.  Outing 
in  its  next  and  succeeding  issues  will  present  its 
readers  with  much  that  is  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant on  this  subject.  The  Prowler. 
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JOHN   W.    KISER, 
President,  Monarch  Cycle  Co. 


H  E  present 
position  of 
cycling  as  a 
pastime  owes 
much  to  the  per- 
spi  cacity, 
pe  rse verance 
and  enterprise 
of  the  few  men 
who  in  early 
days  had  the 
sagacity  to  fore- 
see, the  pluck  to 
embark  in,  and 
the  skill  to  carry 
out  the  neces- 
sary works  and 
to  place  the 
wheel  on  a  sure 
and  certain  ba- 
sis. Conspicuous 
amongst  this 
little  band 
stands  John  W.  Kiser,  the  president  of  the 
Monarch  Cycle  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Chicago.  From 
the  germ  of  the  Chicago  Sewing  Machine 
Co  ,  with  less  than  two  score  employes,  he  has 
nurtured  a  cycling  factory,  known  the  world 
over,  a  veritable  monarch  in  fact  as  well  as 
name,  that  carries  an  army  on  its  pay-rolls  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  satisfied  riders  on  its 
wheels.  Blessed  with  the  clear  head  and  hardy 
manhood,  bred  on  the  farmlands  of  Ohio,  and 
the  integrity  and  courage  that  alone  can  achieve 
success,  John  W.  Kiser  has  conferred  a  signal 
benefit  on  labor  and  widened  the  sphere  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  world.  It  is  a  monarch's 
obligation  and  a  monarch's  privilege  worthily 
fulfilled. 


YACHTING   RECORDS. 

ALTHOUGH  there  will  be  no  great 
spectacular  event  in  yacht-racing  dur- 
ing the  season  just  opening,  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  legitimate  sport  prom- 
ised on  both  our  seacoasts  and  the  great  in- 
land lakes.  The  various  rumors  of  a  proposed 
challenge  for  the  America's  cup  are  without 
any  apparent  foundation.  The  racing  of  large 
vessels  will  be  practically  limited  to  a  half- 
dozen  yachts  ;  but  among  the  boats  of  thirty 
feet  and  under,  there  will  be  plenty  of  keen 
sport  The  Yacht  Racing  Union  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  the  Massachusetts  Yacht  Racing  As- 
sociation, and  the  Racing  Union  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  have  done  much  to  systematize  the 
classification  of  yachts  and  to  arrange  racing 
dates,  and  to  generally  improve  the  condition 
of  racing.  The  conference  of  yachtsmen, 
which  was  held  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in 
New  York,  on  May  ist,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  national  association,  proved  an  almost 
general  desire  for  universal  co-operation  and 
for  a  national  classification  of  yachts.  The 
conference  was  remarkable  in  that  so  large  a 
number  as  no  clubs  were  represented  either 
directly  or  through  the  associations  with  which 
they  are  severally  affiliated.  After  discussion 
it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven, 
who  should  form.ulate  a  plan  of  organization 
and  report  in  October. 


There  have  been  no  racing  schooners  built 
during  the  winter,  and  only  one  large  racing 
3-acht  has  been  launched.  This  is  the  fifty-one- 
footer  Svce,  designed  by  Gardner  &  Cox  and 
built  by  B.  F.  Wood  at  City  Island  for  F.  M. 
Hoyt,  the  former  owner  of  the  Norota  This 
yacht  is  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  two 
famous  yachts  by  the  same  designers,  Quis- 
setta  and  Norota.'hM'i  more  extreme  than  either. 
The  form  of  the  hull,  barring  the  stern-post  and 
rudder,  closely  resembles  the  yachts  of  the 
English  fifty-two-foot  class  She  is  of  peculiar 
composite  steel  and  wood  construction,  her 
frames  being  steel  in  the  body  of  the  vessel  and 
wood  in  the  overhangs.  She  has  a  short,  deep 
lead  keel,  practically  a  constructed  fin, weigh- 
ing fourteen  tons.  Her  dimensions  are  :  O.  a. 
1.,  6'  feet  ;  1.  w.  1.,  45  feet  ;  beam,  12  feet  6 
inches  ;  draft,  ?o  feet  3  inches  ;  sail  area,  3.250 
square  feet.  The  sails  were  made  in  England 
by  Lapthorne  &  Ratsey. 

Another  51-footer,  designed  by  William  Fife, 
Jr.,  tor  J.  B.  Mills,  of  New  York,  is  now  in  con- 
struction at  the  same  yard.  Among  the  big 
schooners,  J.  Rogers  Maxwell's  Emerald  has 
been  rebuilt  fully  up  to  her  class,  her  keel  being 
deepened  from  10  feet,  her  previous  draft,  to 
14  feet,  the  limit  of  the  class.  Of  course  her 
sail  plan  has  been  correspondingly  increased, 
and  Colo7iia  will  now  have  to  look  to  her  laurels. 
It  is  amusing  that  the  only  apparent  change  in 
the  large  yachts,  caused  by  the  new  rules  which 
were  to  limit  draft,  has  been  the  deepening  of 
the  Emerald, 

The  best  sport  of  the  year  and  the  only 
sport  which  rises  to  international  importance 
will  probably  be  that  in  the  new  twenty-foot 
class,  which  will  be  evoked  by  our  endeavor  to 
bring  back  the  Seawanhaka  cup  from  Canada. 
A  number  of  defenders  which  were  built  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Duggan,  who 
built  and  sailed  the  victorious  Glencairn,  are 
now  racing  among  themselves  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. On  this  side  Messrs.  C.  H.  and  H.  M. 
Crane,  who  sailed  El  Heire  last  season,  have 
built  three  twenty-footers,  two  centerboard 
boats  and  one  fin  keel.  Commodore  Rouse,  S. 
C.  Y.  C,  and  Mr.  Colgate  Hoyt  have  brought 
out  a  fin  keel  designed  by  Gardner  &  Cox  and 
built  by  the  Spaulding  St.  Lawrence  Co.  She 
is  to  be  handled  by  Sherman  Hoyt,  who  sailed 
Paprika  so  successfully. 

L  D.  Huntington,  the  builder  and  designer 
of  (luestion,  Paprika,  and  the  rest  of  that 
family,  has  already  built  three  boats  for  this 
class,' the  first  launched  being  M.  H.  Clark's 
Kenneu.  Charles  Olmstead,  who  designed 
Trilby,  Riverside,  and  Eos,  has  built  the  fin 
keel  Asthore  for  Philip  T.  Dodge.  She  will  be 
sailed  by  Mr  Dodge,  with  the  skillful  Corinthi- 
ans, F.  B.  Jones  and  Irving  Zerega.  A  second 
20-footer  has  been  turned  out  by  Mr.  Olmstead 
and  his  Montank  Construction  Co.  for  a  syndi- 
cate of  the  Riverside  Yacht  Club.  Frj',  of 
Clayton,  who  built  the  15-footer  Ulruec  for 
William  Willard  Howard,  has  also  built  a 
20-footer  for  Mr.  Howard.  H.  S.  Hicks,  of  the 
Indiana  Yachting  and  -oating  Club,  will  enter 
the  trial  races  with  a  Racine-built  boat.  The 
trial  races  of  these  boats  and  others  of  their 
class  will  begin  at  Oyster  Bay  on  Jul}^  12. 

R.   B.   BURCHARD. 


ROD  AND  GUN. 


MOUNTAIN    SHFEP. 

MY  -ood 
friend 
"Tom" 
John- 
son, of 
Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba, sent  me 
the  photo  from 
which  the  ac- 
companying 
illustration  was 
made.  The 
specimen  is  pure 
white,  and  it  is 
described  as  be- 
ing very  beau- 
tiful As  will  be 
noticed,  the 
horns  are  of 
only  moderate  length  and  quite  slender.  This 
latter  peculiarity  inclines  me  to  the  belief  that 
the  head  came  from  Alaska,  as  our  Western 
sheep  {Ovzs  cervind).  as  a  rule,  grows  a  stouter 
horn.  However,  after  a  head  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  a  taxidermist,  and  one 
has  only  a  photo  of  it  to  judge  by,  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide  fine  points.  This  particu- 
lar specimen  may  be  the  head  of  an  albino 
Ovis  cervina  after  all.  One  Alaskan  variety 
of  the  mountain  sheep  is  Ovis  dalli,  which  is 
described  as  being  white,  or  very  nearly  so. 
Another  variety  is  the  recently  identified  Ovis 
stonei,  found  in  the  northern  confines  of 
British  Columbia  and  in  Alaska.  The  horns 
of  this  sheep  are  long  and  slender.  Specimens 
of  this  variety  shown  at  the  Sportsmen's  Ex- 
position were  darker  in  color,  much  smaller 
and  lighter  in  bone,  than  Ovis  cervina,  while 
the  horns  were  more  slender  and  apparently 
somewhat  more  spreading  toward  the  points, 
though  this  may  only  have  been  a  result  of  the 
slimmer  form.  In  any  event,  whether  the 
head  of  O.  cervina,  O.  dalli  or  O.  stonei,  friend 
Johnson's  nicely  mounted  specimen  is  well 
worth  taking  care  of. 

MICHI-GANDER    LAWMAKERS. 

Do  I  sleep— do  I  dream — be  there  visions 
about  ?  1  don't  care  whether  I  dream  or  not  ; 
I  had  little  dreamed  that  Michigan  would  ever 
so  far  forget  herself  as  to  encourge  market- 
hunting  in  preference  to  sportsmanlike  methods. 
Yet  some  old  charcoal-burners  with  moss  on 
their  north  sides  appear  to  have  actually  en- 
couraged a  bill  which  practically  vetoes  the  use 
of  dogs  for  quail,  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting shooting  for  the  market.  If  the  object 
of  these  quaint  lawmakers  is  to  exterminate  the 
quail,  their  proposed  measure,  if  put  in  opera- 
tion, will  surely  prove  an  unqualified  success. 

It  is  the  same  old  howl  breaking  out  in  a  new 
place,  and  it  clearly  proves  that  some  men  know 
precious  little  about  game  and  shooting.  Many 
people  labor  under  the  delusion  that  the  true 
sportsman,  the  man  who  own  j  high-class  dogs, 
and  who  can  kill  two-thirds,  or  more,  of  his 
birds,  taking  them  fairly  as  they  happen  to  rise, 
is  the  great  destroyer  of  game.  Sportsmen  do 
not  require  to  be  told  that  this  is  a  mistake.  If 
a   man   goes   afield  with   good   dogs,  he  must 


handle  them  properly  or  spoil  them,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  last  thing  he  wants  to  do.  The 
proper  handling  of  dogs  consumes  a  good  deal 
of  time  ;  so  much  in  fact  that,  adding  to  it  halts 
for  lunch  and  resting  spells,  we  will  find  that 
the  man  out  all  day  with  dogs,  actually  shoots 
only  about  half  a  day. 

The  market-shooter,  with  no  dogs  to  take 
care  of,  can  sneak  through  the  known  haunts 
of  the  quail  till  he  locates  a  bevy,  and  then  by 
raking  the  birds  on  the  ground,  kill  more  at 
one  shot  than  a  sportsman  is  apt  to  gather  dur- 
ing an  average  half-day's  work.  AVhen  there 
is  snow  on  the  ground  the  pothunter  is  in  his 
glory,  and  he  will  hunt  harder  than  the  other 
fellow,  too,  for  the  reason  that  every  bird  he 
knocks  over  means  an  extra  dime  in  his  pocket. 

The  habits  of  the  quail  cause  it  to  fall  an 
easy  victim  to  the  trapper  and  the  pothunter, 
while  the  same  habits  tend  to  delay  and  baffle 
the  legitimate  sportsman.  Pothunters  always 
are  well  posted  and  know  the  ground;  it  is  a 
matter  of  business  that  they  should ;  and  by 
baiting,  whistling  or  trailing  the  birds  and 
shooting  them  on  the  ground,  the  pothunter 
can  kill  more  quail  in  a  day  than  an  ordinary 
sportsman  would  bag  in  many  trips. 

Put  me  on  well-stocked  grounds  which  I 
know,  give  me  tracking  snow  and  the  privilege 
of  shooting  on  the  ground  and  whistling,  but 
no  dogs,  and  I'll  wager  I  can  score  more  birds 
than  can  the  best  of  quail-shots  who  properly 
works  his  dogs.  The  pothunter,  too,  is  busy 
from  dawn  till  dark,  all  day  and  every  day.  He 
is  after  the  money,  and  we  have  only  to  com- 
pare the  amount  of  game  shipped  by  a  pothunt- 
er from  a  given  point  with  the  total  season's 
bag  of  the  best  sportman  in  the  district,  to  find 
out  what  surprising  mischief  the  pothunter  can 
accomplish. 

A  few  5'ears  ago  the  quail  became  very 
scarce  in  Western  Ontario,  formerly  a  famous 
quail  country.  It  was  discovered  that  market- 
shooters  were  busy  in  the  best  districts,  and 
that  dead  birds  were  being  shipped  out  of  the 
country  by  thousands.  As  a  last  resort,  a 
law  forbidding  the  sale  of  quail  was  passed, 
and,  as  a  result,  within  two  seasons  the  covers 
were  again  fairly  well  stocked.  Last  season 
there  were  so  .many  birds  that  even  ordinary 
shots  made  good  bags.  Reports  already  re- 
ceived, promise  glorious  sport  for  the  coming 
season — sport  such  as  we  knew  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  old — and  I'm  going  up  there  to  see 
about  it.  The  moment  the  no-sale  law  went 
into  force  it  settled  the  question  of  the  quail 
supply  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
surprising  increase  of  birds  occurred  in  a 
country  full  of  true  sportsmen  and  high-bred 
dogs.  The  moral  of  it  all  is  that  you  can't 
have  market-shooters  and  game  permanently 
in  the  same  section  of  the  earth. 

TROUT    AND    BASS. 

This  is  the  month  of  months  for  both  trout 
and  bass.  Reports  already  received  would  in- 
dicate that  the  waters  of  the  Adirondacks, 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  the  Rangeley 
and  Moosehead  systems  of  Maine  are  yielding 
sport  fully  up  to  the  average.  June  brings  the 
cream  of   the  sport  upon  the   more   northern 
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waters  ;  and  those  who  wet  a  line  in  the  attract- 
ive silvery  network  of  the  north  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  in  the  well-stocked  streams  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  or  in  the  more  re- 
mote waters  of  Northern  Ontario,  will  find 
plenty  of  good  fish.  Useful  trout-flies  for  the 
month  include :  the  hackles,  white  miller, 
alder,  green  drake,  gray  drake,  oak  fly,  mar- 
low  buz,  orange  dun,  black  gnat  and  blue  blow. 
Those  who  seek  bass  in  the  waters  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Wisconsin,   Minnesota,  Illinois,  Ontario 


and  Quebec  will  find  the  somewhat  capricious 
large  and  small  mouth  fellows  may  be  tempted 
by  the  following  baits :  crawfish,  minnows, 
grasshoppers,  larvae  of  cockchafers  and  bees, 
worms,  frogs,  helgramites,  metal  and  pearl 
spoons,  artificial  minnows,  mice  and  insects. 
When  bass  evince  an  inclination  to  rise  to  the 
fly,  Rube  Wood,  Henshall,  Seth  Green,  Chubb, 
Furgerson,  Lord  Baltimore,  Parmachenee  Belle, 
Montreal,  silver  doctor,  coachman,  polka,  ori- 
ole and  magpie  should  do  the  needful. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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DOGS  OF  TO-DAY — THE  GREAT  DANE. 

THE  Great  Dane,  or  German  mastiff,  in 
its  native  land  known  also  as  "  Danische 
Dogge,"  "Ulmer  Dogge,"  and  "Deutsche 
Dogge,"  is  a  peculiar  breed  that  probably 
has  descended  from  the  war-dogs  of  the 
ancients.  Enormously  large,  very  powerful  and 
courageous,  good  specimens  of  this  breed  also 
possess  more  than  the  average  amount  of  in- 
telligence, and,  as  a  rule,  are  good-natured, 
faithful  friends. 

With  all  his  strength  the  Great  Dane  is 
supple  and  agile  in  his  movements  ;  in  fact,  his 
easy  curving  lines  are  more  suggestive  of  the 
feline  than  the  recognized  canine  form.  This 
striking  peculiarity  can  hardly  fail  to  impress 
itself  upon  even  a  careless  observer.  No  other 
breed  to  be  found  in  this  country  approaches 
this  puma-like  type  The  writer  once  saw  a 
fawn-colored  Great  Dane  slowly  trailing  some- 
thing through  a  British  Columbia  forest,  and 
he  came  within  an  ace  of  shooting  the  dog, 
thinking  it  was  a  puma,  or  mountain  lion. 
Later,  during  that  day,  another  sportsman  had 
a  fair  chance  at  a  real  mountain  lion,  but  he 
allowed  the  beast  to  pass  on  through  the  cover, 
he  thinking  the  lion  was  his  friends  dog. 

The  breed  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  the 
Germans,  who  admire  the  massive,  heavy  type, 
in  preference  to  the  frequently  seen  lighter, 
more  houndlike  form.  Great  Danes  became 
generally  known  through  the  medium  of  the 
show-bench,  in  this  country,  during  the 
"sixties."  Since  then  they  have  slowly,  but 
surely,  progressed  in  the  popular  favor.  A 
magnificent  specimen  of  the  breed,  and  a  dog 
well  known  to  patrons  of  bench  shows  during 
the  past  few  seasons  is  the  huge  brindle  that 
has  the  name  of  Major  McKinley.  He  is  a 
grand  fellow,  a  giant  of  his  sturdy  race,  yet  as 
gentle  and  obedient  as  a  well-trained  poodle. 
The  proper  place  for  a  Great  Dane  is  upon 


some  country  estate,  or  wherever  he  can  be  al- 
lowed room  to  properly  exercise  himself.  As  a 
house  dog  he  is  gentlemanly  and  easily  trained, 
while  his  short  coat  is  not  troublesome  to  keep 
clean  and  sweet  ;  but  his  great  size  and  activity 
demand  scope  such  as  may  only  be  found  in 
the  broad  outdoors. 

History  may  repeat  itself  if  these  descend- 
ants of  ancient  war-dogs  come  again  into  gen- 
eral use  as  assistants  to  soldiers.  The  French, 
Austrian  and  German  armies  now  have  trained 
dogs  which  carry  dispatches  and  ammunition, 
and  also  render  most  valuable  assistance  as 
sentinels.  The  German  war-dogs  are  Great 
Danes,  which  are  carefully  trained  to  distin- 
guish and  to  detest  the  uniforms  of  possible 
foes  ;  also  to  serve  as  scouts  in  detecting  sol- 
diers in  ambush.  The  intelligence,  keen  nose, 
strength  and  swiftness  of  the  Great  Danes  are 
well  suited  to  such  work. 

The  following  are  the  points  of  the  Great 
Dane  adopted  by  the  German  Mastiff  or  Great 
Dane  Club  of  America  : 

General  Appearance — Of  great  size,  power- 
ful and  elegant  build,  high  courage,  supple  in 
action,  graceful  and  dignified  in  carriage  and 
movement. 

Height — Dogs,  not  less  than  30  inches  a^ 
shoulder  ;   bitches,  not  less  than  28  inches. 

IVeig/it — Dogs  of  30  inches,  not  less  than  120 
lbs.;   bitches,  not  less  than  100  lbs. 

Body — Long,  rather  round,  compact.  Belly 
well  drawn  up,  well-proportioned,  showing 
muscle  and  strength — not  tucked  up  like  the 
greyhound. 

Head — Skull  neither  doined  nor  flat,  rather 
lengthy  and  not  too  broad  ;  frontal  bones 
slightly  raised  ;  little  indentation  between 
eyes  ;  no  pronounced  stop  ;  cheeks  muscular 
Face  not  too  broad  ;  face  more  like  hound 
type  than  the  mastiff  or  bulldog.  Entire  head, 
with  exception  of  the  muzzle,  something  like 
that  of  the  bull-terrier,  though  much  heavier. 

Ears — Small,  carried  high  ;  when  cropped 
they  resemble  those  of  the  bull-terrier. 

Eyes — Small,  round,  deeply  set,  with  a  sharp 
expression.  Color  varies  from  light  to  various 
shades  of  brown  or  hazel,  to  correspond  with 
general  color  of  dog. 

A^ose — Large,  bridge  well  arched. 

Micszle —  Broad,  strong,  rather  square  at 
point. 

Eips — Blunt  in  front,  not  hanging  much 
over  the  sides  ;  well-defined  folds  at  the  angle 
of  mouth. 

Jaw — Lower  jaw,  neither  short  nor  long  ; 
teeth  meeting  evenl3^ 
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Neck — Rather  long,  very  strong  and  muscu- 
lar, well  arched,  without  dewlap,  or  loose  skin, 
about  throat.  Junction  of  head  and  neck  pro- 
nounced. 

Fore-quarters — Shoulders  .sloping  and  mus- 
cular; elbows  well  under,  turned  neither  inward 
nor  outward. 

Legs — Forearms  very  muscular,  with  large 
bone ;  knees  strong,  not  bent  ;  ankles  ,pr  pas- 
terns muscular  ;  entire  leg  straight,  strong  and 
well  proportioned. 

Chest — Of  good  width,  not  too  broad,  deep 
in  the  brisket. 

Back — Muscular,  not  too  long,  nor  hollow, 
nor  quite  straight,  but  showing  slight  arch. 

Loin — Broad,  strong,  well  arched  ;  muscular 
above  and  below. 

Tail — Should  reach  to  the  hock ;  strong  at 
root,  fine  and  tapering  to  end ;  carried  hori- 
zontally with  the  back,  or  very  slightly  up- 
ward, with  slight  tendency  to  curve  at  extrem- 
ity ;  must  not  curl,  or  be  carried  high  over  the 
back. 

Hind-quarters — Buttocks,  or  hips,  well  de- 
veloped, strong,  rounding  gradually  to  root  of 
tail  ;  thighs  muscular,  with  good  bone  ;  second 
thighs  long  and  strong  ;  hocks  well  let  down, 
or  low  and  straight,  turning  neither  in  nor  out; 
ankles  strong  in  bone  and  muscle. 

Feet — Large,  round,  well  set  on  ankles,  turn- 
ing neither  inward  nor  outward  ;  toes  well 
arched  ;  nails  strong  and  curved. 

Coat — Short,  hard,  dense  ;  no  long  hair  on 
legs  or  tail. 

Color  and  Markings — Various  shades  of 
gray  or  blue,  mouse  color,  black,  white,  red, 
fawn  ;  also  brindle,  or  tiger  striped,  on  white 


ground,  with  patches  of  dark  colors.  The  sin- 
gle colors  are  sometimes  accompanied  with 
markings  of  a  darker  tint  about  the  eyes  and 
muzzle,  and  with  a  line  of  same  tint,  called  a 
"trace,'  along  the  course  of  the  spine.  The 
above  ground  colors  appear  in  the  brindled  and 
in  the  striped,  or  mottled,  specimens.  In  the 
one-colored  specimens  the  china,  or  wall  eye, 
rarely  appears;  and  the  nose  rnore  or  less  ap- 
proaches black,  according  to  the  prevailing  tint 
of  the  dog,  and  the  eyes  vary  in  color  also. 
The  mottled  specimens  have  irregular  patches, 
or  "  clouds,"  upon  the  above-named  ground 
colors,  in  some  instances  the  clouds  being  of 
two  or  more  tints.  With  the  mottled  speci- 
mens, the  wavy,  or  china  eye,  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  the  nose  is  often  parti-colored,  or 
wholly  flesh-colored. 

Syiftmetry — Of  the  whole  body,  of  a  high 
order,  with  well-defined  and  gracefuUj^  curved 
lines  ;  whole  appearance  indicating  power,  ac- 
tivity, courage  and  nobility  of  character. 

Faults — Too  heavy,  or  too  houndy  a  head  ; 
too  highly  arched  frontal  bone,  and  deep  stop  ; 
too  broad  a  face  ;  too  short,  or  too  light  a  muz- 
zle ;  too  long  ears,  hanging  flat  to  the  face  ; 
too  short  a  neck  ;  full  dewlap,  or  loose  skin,  on 
throat ;  too  narrow  or  too  broad  a  chest  ;  sunk- 
en or  quite  straight  back  ;  bent  forelegs  ;  over- 
bent  fetlocks  ;  cow  -  hocked  hind  legs  ;  dew- 
claws  ;  twisted  feet ;  spreading  toes  ;  too  coarse 
or  too  long  a  coat ;  too  heavy,  or  too  highly  car- 
ried, or  curved  tail,  or  with  a  brush  under- 
neath ;  weak  or  narrow  loin  or  hindquarters  ;  a 
general  lack  of  muscle  ;  want  of  symmetry, 
and  a  general  lack  of  character  in  appearance.. 

Nomad. 
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GOLF  has  begun  in  earnest,  and  we  have 
had,  at  this  writing,  one  first-rate 
tournament — that  at  Lake  wood, 
namely.  There  have  been  no  surprises 
here  as  yet ;  the  expected  has  hap- 
pened thus  far,  and  no  new  man,  no  dark  horse 
has  scrambled  in  ahead  of  old-timers.  Very 
few  of  the  men  thus  far  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting below  the  90-mark  for  eighteen  holes. 
Mr.  Toler  did  a  42  going  out  and  a  47  coming 
home,  at  Lakewood ;  Mr.  Tyng  did  43  going 
out  and  43  coming  home  ;  Mr.  Fenn  went  out 
in  44,  but  came  home  in  50  ;  and  only  one  other 
man,  Mr.  C.  T.  Richardson,  of  the  Ocean 
■County  Club,  did  nine  holes  in  44  or  under. 

As  we  have  said  before  in  these  columns,  100 
for  eighteen  holes  is  the  "  duffer  "  mark  ;  anj-- 
thing  between  100  and  90  is  fair  golf,  while 
anything  under  90  shows  steadiness  and  sound 
golf,  but  not  brilliant  play.  It  is  when  a 
man  gets  down  to  40  and  thereabouts,  a  stroke 
■or  so  either  way,  that  he  is  in  the  ranks  of  the 
high-class  golfers.  No  one  who  has  played  the 
game  for  several  3'ears,  and  against  many  dif- 
ferent players,  can  fail  to  realize  the  enormous 
gain  in  steadiness  between  eighteen  holes  in  So 
and  eighteen  holes  in  go.  It  is  the  accurate 
and  steady  short  game,  the  game  within  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  hole,  which  marks  off  the 
difference  between  the  90  and  the  80  mark.  We 
have  a  number  of  men  who,  so  far  as  the  long 
game  is  concerned,  might  perhaps  enter  for  the 
amateur  championship  in  England,  but  their 
short  game  would  infallibly  beat  them.  The 
good  man,  say,  at  a  hole  335  yards  long,  will 
^et  away  with  a  drive— carry  and  run— of,  say, 
180  yards  ;  then  with  cleek  or  brassey  he  will 
put  himself,  say,  within  30  yards  of  the  hole, 
more  or  less.  But  then  come  the  errors.  With 
a  cleek,  or  mashie,  or  perhaps  with  a  wooden 
putter,  he  makes  his  approach  put,  and  nine 
times  in  ten,  in  the  case  of  such  a  player,  he 
has  played  "three  "  to  leave  himself  still  out  of 
holing  distance;  he  plays  "four,"  to  correct 
"  three,"  and  holes  out  finally  in  "  five"  !  The 
first-rate  man  plays  "one  "  much  as  did  the 
good  man,  he  probably  plays  "two"  a  little 
better;  but  he  invariably  plays  "three"  very 
much  better,  and  while  it  is  a  "  fluke"  if  the 
good  man  holes  out  in  "  four,"  it  is  a  "  fluke" 
if  the  first-rate  man  does  not  hole  out  in 
"four."  Even  if  we  had  not  seen  many  of 
these  men  play,  we  need  only  study  the  scores 
to  discover  why  so  many  men  nowadays  can 
negotiate  a  course  in  about  90,  and  why  so  few 
can  get  much  under  45  for  every  nine  holes. 

If  you  take  up  the  scores  by  holes  of  the 
men  who  played  at  Lakewood,  you  find  that 
the  men  who  came  in  under  ninety,  did  it  not 
by  "  threes  "  and  "  fours  '  for  the  shorter  holes, 
and  "  fives  "  and  "  sixes  "  for  the  longer  holes, 
but  by  an  average  of  "fives,"  with  an  occa- 
sional "  three,"  to  even  matters  up.  Indeed, 
there  was  only  one  man  out  of  the  first  sixteen 
at  Lakewood  who  handed  in  a  card  without  an 
"  eight"  or  worse  on  it.  What  does  that  mean? 
It  means  here  and  there  a  brilliant  "  approach," 
■or  a  daring  "  put,"  but  generally  weak  "  ap- 
proaching." Shot  "one"  and  shot  "two" 
Avere  generally  played  well  enough,  but  shot 
"three" — the  approach  to  put  the  ball  within 


putting  distance — was  poor,  and  "four"  and 
' '  five  "  had  to  be  played  to  hole  out.  Mr.  Tyng 
got  six  "fours,"  Mr.  Toler  five  "  fours,"  Mr. 
Lynch  five  "  fours,"  and  so  on.  Now  the  first 
four  holes  at  Lakewood  ought  to  be  done  in 
four  each;  and  wherein  our  best  men  are  in- 
ferior to  the  best  amateurs,  is  shown  right 
there.  At  each  one  of  those  first  four  holes, 
the  long  game  is  easy  enough  ;  practically 
everybody — as  the  scores  show — was  within 
"approaching"  distance  for  his  second  shot, 
but  nobody  played  all  eight  of  these  holes  in 
32,  i.  e.,  4,  or  tinder,  for  each  one. 

A  better  proof  still  of  our  deficiency  at  the 
short  game  is  shown  bj^  the  fact  that  quite  a 
number  of  the  players  at  this  tournament 
played  the  longer  holes  about  as  well  as  they 
did  the  shorter  holes.  They  could  all  get  to 
that  fatal  third  or  fourth  shot  well  enough,  but 
when  it  came  time  to  play  that,  whether  at  a 
long  or  a  short  hole,  they  were  inaccurate  and 
unsteady.  The  first  hole  at  Lakewood  is  a 
good  cleek  shot  over  a  fence,  on  to  the  green. 
The  last  hole  is  a  good  drive  to  carry  a  fence, 
and  then  a  good  brassey  or.  cleek  shot  to  get 
to  the  green;  and  yet  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  many  men  did  this  last  hole  just  about  as 
well  as  they  did  the  first  one,  which  is  proof 
positive,  if  any  proof  were  needed,  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  men  are  weak  when  it  comes 
to  playing  shots  "  three  "  and  "  four,"  or  what 
may  be  called  the  "  approach  "  shots 

The  tournament  at  Lakewood  was  efficiently 
managed  and  went  off  without  a  hitch  of  any 
sort.  The  system  of  a  preliminary  medal 
round  of  eighteen  holes,  to  weed  out  all  but  the 
first  sixteen,  and  then  match  play  after  that,  is 
a  good  system,  and  is  to  be  repeated  at  practi- 
cally all  the  tournaments  to  be  held  hereabouts. 

It  is  a  disagreeable  thing  to  say,  but  it  ought 
to  be  said,  namely  that  some  more  strict  ruling 
should  be  made  about  keeping  score  in  these 
medal  rounds.  The  better  men  are  of  course  in 
no  danger  of  making  mistakes,  but  others  are. 
To  see  two  men  sitting  on  the  ground  making  up 
their  scores  for  the  two  or  more  foregoing  holes, 
is  not  a  sight  to  give  one  much  confidencein 
the  accuracy  of  sotne  of  the  cards  handed  in. 
Of  course  these  men  never  win  anything,  be- 
cause when  they  come  to  battle  with  better 
men  they  are  closely  watched  ;  but  it  may  often 
happen  that  two  or  three  or  even  more  fairl}' 
good  men,  who  deserve  to  get  in  for  the  match 
play,  are  kept  out  by  a  little  carelessness  in 
scoring  on  the  part  of  less  deserving  representa- 
tives. The  only  honest — though  admittedly  a 
disagreeable  way — is  to  mark  each  shot  down 
on  the  card  as  it  is  made,  and  to  mark  them 
not  with  straight  lines,  but  in  Arabic  numer- 
als. When  men  are  making  holes  in  nine  or  ten, 
or  even  six  and  seven,  it  is  very  hard  to  re- 
member, particularly  if  you  are  giving  all  your 
attention  to  your  own  game,  just  what  number 
of  strokes  your  opponent  has  plaj^ed  ;  and  he 
may  not  be  quite  certain  himself,  if  he  is  a 
green  hand  at  the  game.  Hence,  the  only  way  to 
do  is  to  mark  down  conscientiously  each  stroke 
as  it  is  made,  and  in  the  end  the  time  taken  to 
do  that  will  be  saved  by  the  fact  that  at  each 
holing  out  you  need  not  stop  to  discuss  the 
number  of  strokes  each  man  has  played. 
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There  is  no  game  played  where  it  is  so 
perfectly  easy  to  cheat,  but  though  the  writer 
has  played  in  Scotland,  Wales,  England  and 
America,  he  has  yet  to  come  across  a  single 
example  of  willful  cheating.  But  just  because 
mistakes  may  be  made  so  easily,  therefore  each 
player  ought  to  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent 
them.  Though  it  may  not  be  a  particularly 
pleasant  task  to  stand  marking  down  the 
strokes,  when  your  opponent  is  bunkered,  it 
is  none  the  less  your  duty,  for  some  men  are 
known  not  to  be  fully  accountable  to  themselves, 
or  to  others,  when  in  that  predicament. 

At  Lakewood  the  older  players  held  their 
own,  though  Mr.  Toler  came  near  being  beaten 
by  Mr.  Robbins  and  he  only  won  out  in  the  end 
by  one  up,  while  at  one  time  he  was  four  down 
to  this  less  known  player.  Still  it  was  very 
apparent  that  an  old  head  is  even  more  valua- 
ble than  a  young  body  at  this  game.  Messrs. 
Tyng,  Toler,  Fenn  and  Menzies,  although 
two  of  them  were  not  playing  their  usual  game, 
came  in,  in  about  the  order  to  be  expected. 

At  the  amateur  championship  meeting,  at 
Muirfield,  on  the  21st  of  last  month,  several  of 
the  ex-champions  were  disposed  of,  and  the 
winner  turned  up  in  the  comparatively  un- 
known Mr.  James  Robb.  We  were  promised  a 
special  account,  by  letter,  of  this  meeting,  but 
thus  far  the  mails  have  brought  us  nothing, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  make  comments  on 
such  information  as  the  newspapers  have  given. 
Mr.  Horace  J.  Hutchinson  had  just  returned 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  where  he  had  gone  to 
recover  from  a  severe  illness.  He  was  not 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  in  prime  condi- 
tion to  play.  But  even  then,  the  steadiness  of 
this  old  golfer  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  beaten  by  only  one  hole  by  Mr.  Balfour- 
Melville,  the  champion  in  1895.  Mr.  Tait,  I  am 
informed,  had  not  been  practicing  steadily, 
and  he,  too,  was  beaten  by  one  hole,  by  a 
dashing  young  player,  Mr.  Maxwell  by  name, 
who  in  the  fourth  round  also  beat  Mr.  Hilton. 
None  of  these  four,  namely,  Messrs.  Tait,  Ball, 
Hutchinson  and  Balfour-Melville  was  badly 
beaten  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  method  of  match-play 
for  all  entries  an  off-day  may  come  to  the  best  of 
players,  and  that  Messrs.  Tait  and  Hutchinson 
v/ere  beaten  only  one  up,  it  does  not  look  as 
though  the  younger  men  had  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  their  superiority.  For  ten  years  now. 
since  1886  in  fact,  with  the  one  exception  of 
1893,  when  young  Mr.  Anderson  won,  the 
amateur  championship  has  been  won  twice  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson  ;  four  times  by  Mr.  John  Ball, 
Jr.  ;  twice  by  Mr.  Laidlay,  and  once  each  by 
Mr.  Hilton,  Mr.  Tait  and  Mr.  Balfour-Melville. 
Wo  hope  in  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine  to 
have  the  fall  scores  of  this  meeting  at  hand, 
and  to  be  able  therewith  to  make  some  in- 
teresting comparisons  between  the  play  of  the 
better  men  in  England  and  in  America.  Unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  it  will  turn  to  be  the 
case  that  we  are  weak  at  the  short  game,  as  has 
been  suggested  above. 

No  better  opportunity  to  judge  the  play  of 
our  younger  men  has  been  afforded  than  the 
contest  going  on,  at  this  writing,  over  the 
Ardsley  Casino  Course  between  men  represent- 
ing respectively  Harvard,  Columbia,  Princeton 
and  Yale.     The  course  by  holes  is  : 


Hole       i9t    2d     3d     4th     5th    6th    7th   8th    Qth. 
Yards     205     225    290    122    375     275     183     350    500. 

Par  play  for  such  a  course  would  probably 
be  :  4,  4,  4,  3,  5,  5,  4,  5,  6,  or  40  for  the  nine 
holes.  The  nearest  approach  to  that  was  a 
43  coming  home,  made  by  Mr.  Betts,  of  Yale; 
while  the  best  card  for  the  18  holes  was  by 
Mr.  Bayard,  91.  Here  again  the  study  of  the 
scores  is  interesting.  Out  of  the  ten  men  whose 
cards  are  before  us,  all  did  the  last  hole,  500 
yards  long,  in  7  or  6  ;  and  the  first  hole 
of  205  yards  in  length,  or  less  than  half 
the  distance,  in  5  or  6.  Apparently,  these 
young  gentlemen  can  play  a  hole  500  yards  long 
just  as  well  as  they  can  play  a  hole  200  yards 
long  ;  the  300  extra  yards  make  no  differ- 
ence. But  what  this  really  means  is,  that  so 
long  as  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  they  can 
hit  as  hard  as  they  like,  they  get  on  very  well, 
but  as  soon  as  the  question  of  "  how  hard  to 
hit  "  arises,  they  are  very  much  at  sea.  These 
ten  young  collegians  played  the  first  hole,  205 
yards,  twenty  times  (it  is  a  nine-hole  course), 
and  did  it  in  four,  only  six  times  ;  they  also 
played  the  last  hole,  500  yards  twenty  times, 
and  did  it  in  six,  nine  times  ;  and  in  seven, 
eleven  times.  An  analysis  of  that  kind  of  play 
shows  that  three  shots,  or  four  at  most,  put 
them  all  on  or  near  the  green  of  the  500-yard 
hole  every  time,  and  regularly  every  time  it 
took  them  three  or  four  shots  to  hole  out; 
while  at  the  first  hole  one  shot,  and  a  half  shot 
at  most,  put  them  on  or  near  the  green,  and 
here  again  it  took  them  three  or  four  shots  to 
hole  out. 

If  more  of  our  many  players  would  study- 
such  scores  as  these,  and  study  their  own  as 
well,  it  would  do  more  to  improve  their  golf 
than  anything  they  could  possibl}^  do.  For  no 
man,  in  these  days  of  accurate  golf,  will  get 
very  far  who  does  not  make  a  study  of  ap- 
proach and  putting.  There  is  scarcely  an  ama- 
teur in  America,  barring  perhaps  three  men, 
who  cannot  save  six  or  eight  holes  in  the  eight- 
een holes,  on  his  present  play,  by  giving 
more  time  and  attention  to  this  department  of 
the  game.  Most  men,  however,  insist  upon 
playing  the  whole  game  all  the  time,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  them  never  play  the  real 
game  at  any  time. 

In  the  last  month's  Scribner's  Afagasme 
appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  Whigham,  of  Chi- 
cago, our  American  amateur  champion,  that 
every  man  interested  in  the  care  of,  or  the  lay- 
ing out  of,  golf  links  ought  to  read.  We  were  re- 
minded of  this  article  by  an  incident  at  Lake- 
wood.  The  writer  was  playing  over  the  course 
under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  caddies.  At 
the  third  or  fourth  hole,  no  matter  which, 
loomed  an  artificial  bunker  built  of  mud,  sand, 
and  rocks.  "  How  far  off  is  that  hazard?"  I 
asked.  "About  150  yards,"  said  the  caddie; 
and  then  with  great  glee,  "  it's  just  right  to 
catch  a  good  drive  !  "  And  sure  enough  this 
particular  bunker  seems  to  have  been  placed 
where  it  is,  just  to  trap  a  good  drive.  Of  course 
a  more  ridiculous  arrangement  cannot  be  im- 
agined. The  good  player  suffers,  the  poor 
player  gains  ;  the  good  shot  is  penalized,  the 
bad  shot  goes  free.  On  too  many  of  our  links, 
still,  we  have  retained  from  the  days  of  our 
ignorance  just  such  mistakes  as  this.  The 
wonder  is  that  they  are  still  allowed  to  remain 
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for  the  confusion  of  the  good,  and  the  aiding 
of  the  bad,  players. 

Another  fault  still  adhered  to  on  many  links 
is  the  making  of  holes  of  a  nondescript  length. 
We  mean  by  that,  holes  which  are  of  such  a 
length  that  if  the  player  "  foozles"  his  drive, 
he  can  make  up  distance  by  playing  his  second, 
with  a  brassey,  or  driver,  where,  if  his  first  had 
been  played  properly,  he  would  have  had  only 
an  iron-shot  for  his  record.  Take  a  hole,  say, 
of  250  yards  in  length,  or  thereabouts,  of  which 
we  have  far  too  many.  If  a  man  goes  a  matter 
•of  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  tee  with  his  first, 
he  takes  out  his  driver  again,  or  a  brassey,  and 
is  probably  about  as  near  the  green  on  his  rec- 
ord as  is  his  opponent,  who  has  played  his  first 
shot  from  the  tee  in  good  style.  Such  holes  as 
that  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  lengthened  out  to, 
say,  300  yards,  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  then 
shortened,  say,  to  170  or  180  yards,  so  that  the 
man  who  makes  a  long  raking-shot  from  the 
tee  will  get  some  advantage  from  it. 

Another  matter  which  will  soon  require  rec- 
tifying is  the  abominable  hard  platforms  of 
packed  sand,  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  tees 
in  this  country.  The  tee,  of  all  places,  ought  to 
be  moderately  soft,  and  if  possible  with  just  a 
little  grass  on  it.  For  those  few  threads  of 
grass  on  which  the  ball  is  teed  up,  are  just  the 
very  best  possible  position  for  the  ball  to  be  in 
for  a  drive.  From  that  tiny  elevation  the  ball 
•often  gets  that  undercut  on  it,  as  it  leaves  the 
face  of  the  driver,  which  results  in  that  best  of 
all  drives,  namely,  a  low  ball  that  seems  to 
rise,  and  then  falls  with  a  great  run  on  it.  But 
when  your  ball  is  perched  up  on  a  sand-tee,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  hard-packed  sand, 
and  you  are  in  deadly  fear  of  jerking  yourself 
off  your  feet  if  the  driver- head  touches  the  tee, 
there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  drive  a  high  ball. 
Off  the  grass  a  man  has  a  chance  against  the 
wind,  for  example,  to  drive  a  comparatively  low 
ball,  but  off  these  tees  a  long  low  ball  is  a  7-ara 
avis  and  is  seldom  if  ever  seen.  Again,  this  is 
not  fair  for  the  expert,  although  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  the  poor  player.  The  latter  is  only  too 
glad  to  get  the  ball  away  from  the  tee  for  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  at  any 
cost,  while  a  better  man  would  like  to  have 
some  option,  at  times,  whether  he  is  to  play 
low  against  the  wind,  or  high  with  it.  There 
is  really  no  good  reason  why  on  most  of  our 
links  every  plaj^er  should  not  be  given  the  op- 
tion of  playing  off  the  grass  if  he  prefers;  and 
very  little  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  green 
■committee  would  accomplish  this  result.  It  is 
said,  of  course,  per  cont)-a,  that  in  our  climate 
tees  of  turf  would  quickly  become  worn  and  soon 
te  baked  hard;  but  even  then  they  could  not  be 
worse  than  they  are  now,  and  for  most  of  the 
playing  months  of  the  year  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  better.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the 
objections  may  be,  a  golfer  ought  to  be  given 
the  power  of  choosing  for  himself  in  such  an 
■essential  matter  as  this.  We  have  no  doubt, 
for  example,  that  if  a  team  of  English  or 
Scotch  golfers  came  to  this  country  to  play 
a  series  of  team  matches,  they  would  insist 
upon  the  right  to  tee  off  the  grass  if  they  so 
preferred  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  if  the 
grass-teeing  grounds  were  adopted,  we  should 
soon  find  that  they  were  by  no  means  so  diffi- 
cult to  keep  in  order  as  we  now  suppose. 


There  has  been  formed  since  our  last  writing 
a  Metropolitan  Golf  Association,  to  which  some 
thirty  or  forty  clubs  now  belong,  and  which  has 
its  regularly  elected  officers  and  its  delegates 
from  each  club.  Thus  far  this  association  has 
merely  set  apart  dates  for  the  holding  of  the 
different  tournaments,  but  no  doubt  it  will  in 
the  future  do  still  further  good  service  in  the 
interest  of  the  game.  One  thing  greatly  needed 
and  sure  to  come  ere  long,  is  a  metropolitan 
golf  club  with  a  house  in  New  York  City.  In 
such  a  house  meetings  could  be  held,  and  infor- 
mation, plans  and  golfing  interests  would  soon 
center  there  ;  and  even  now,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  game  here,  we  are  persuaded  that  such  a 
club  might  start  with  a  membership  of  five  hun- 
dred or  more. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
this  same  Metropolitan  Golf  Association  re- 
cently, it  was  recommended  that  "  no  club  offer 
a  first  prize  exceeding  $50  in  value. "  That  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  friendly  suggestion  will  be  heeded. 
Baseball  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sionals ;  racing,  at  least  until  very  recently,  has 
been  in  bad  odor  ;  every  old  pigeon-shooter 
will  tell  you  what  he  thinks  of  pigeon-shooting 
in  these  days  ;  football  has  been  a  matter  of 
gate  money  ;  and  we  ought  to  see  to  it  that 
golf  is  not  permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  pot-hunter  and  the  semi-professional. 

DATES   FOR  THE   GOLF   TOURNAMENTS. 

The  Metropolitan  Golf  Association,  which  is 
composed  of  all  the  prominent  golf  clubs  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  has  arranged  the 
following  tournament  dates  for  the  season  : 

Tournament  of  the  Meadowbrook  Hunt  Club,  May 
12  to  IS,  inclusive;  KnoUwood  Country  Club,  May  19  to 
22,  inclusive;  Baltusrol  Golf  Club,  May  27  to  29,  inclu- 
sive; Seabright  Golf  Club,  July  i  to  5,  inclusive;  Shinne- 
cock  Hills  Golf  Club,  July  27  to  31,  inclusive;  Oakland 
Golf  Club,  September  8  to  11,  inclusive  ;  Westbrook 
Golf  Club,  September  15  to  18,  inclusive;  Tuxedo  Golf 
Club,  September  22  to  25,  inclusive ;  Meadowbrook 
Hunt  Club,  September  29  to  October  2,  inclusive ;  St. 
Andrevi^s  Golf  Club,  October  6  to  9,  inclusive ;  Queens 
County  Golf  Club,  October  13  to  16,  inclusive ;  Morris 
County  Golf  Club,  October  20  to  23,  inclusive;  Kssex 
County  Golf  Club  (N.  J.),  October  27  to  30,  inclusive ; 
Westchester  Golf  Club,  November  2  to  6,  inclusive  ; 
Baltusrol  Golf  Club,  November  18  to  20,  inclusive ; 
Lakewood  Golf  Club,  November  25  to  27,  inclusive. 

"P.  C." 

In  the  final  contest  for  the  intercollegiate 
golf  championship  of  the  United  States,  Yale 
won  by  a  score  of  24  to  Harvard's  4.  The 
victory  was  a  decisive  one  for  the  Yale  team,  as 
they  outplayed  their  opponents  in  all  the  con- 
tests, except  that  between  J.  H.  Choate,  Jr.,  of 
Harvard,  and  Colgate,  of  Yale. 

The  links  were  in  much  better  condition  on 
the  last  than  on  the  two  preceding  days,  and 
the  plajdng  showed  marked  improvement. 

Captain  R.  Terry,  Jr.,  of  Yale,  made  a  new 
record  for  the  links,  covering  the  18  holes  in 
84  strokes.  His  match  with  W.  B.  Cutting 
was  by  far  the  best  played  of  the  tournament. 

The  final  results  for  the  18  holes  were  :  Reid, 
Yale,  beat  Gannett,  Harvard,  5  up  ;  Terry, Yale, 
beat  Cutting,  Harvard,  3  up  ;  Choate,  Harvard, 
beat  Colgate, Yale,  4  up;  Betts,Yale,  beat  Curtis, 
Harvard,  8  up  ;  W.  B.  Smith,  Yale,  beat  Stone, 
Harvard,  3  up  ;  S.  Smith,  Yale,  beat  Burden, 
Harvard,  5  up.  Yale  beat  Harvard  by  a  total 
score  of  20  holes  up.  The  full  score  was  :  Yale 
24  ;  Harvard  4. 


BASEBALL. 


THE  college  baseball  season  is  now  well 
along  and,  as  we  write,  the  series  for 
the  championship  are  about  to  begin. 
The  play  so  far  has  been  better  than  the 
average,  and  the  next  six  weeks  should 
give  us  some  excellent  baseball.  The  sched- 
ules are  all  well  filled  except  Pennsylvania's, 
which  really  needs  games  with  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton to  make  it  complete  and  to  make  the  season 
satisfactory. 

Princeton  looks  like  the  best  team  of  the  year 
and  if  present  indications  can  be  relied  upon 
will  win  the  championship.  The  fielding  is 
steady,  the  base-running  good,  the  batting 
strong,  and  the  whole  team  plays  with  a  con- 
fidence which  counts  for  much  in  a  close  game. 

Kafer  is  an  excellent  back-stop  and  a  good 
thrower,  in  spite  of  his  poor  work  in  the  Cornell 
game.  Wilson  is  probably  the  best  pitcher  of 
Princeton's  lot,  though  he  has  not  yet  reached 
his  best  form.  Altman,  Jayne,  Hildebrand, 
and  Easton  are  all  strong  pitchers  and  can  be 
relied  upon  to  do  good  work  if  needed.  Kelly 
and  Smith  at  first  and  second  are  veteran  ball- 
players, both  of  them  good  fielders  and  strong 
batters.  Butler  and  Barrett  at  short  and  third 
are  doing  good  work  at  the  bat,  and  Butler  is 
fairly  strong  as  a  fielder.  Barrett's  fielding 
power  is  not  particularly  strong. 

Princeton's  pitchers  all  seem  to  be  good 
fielders  and  batters;  and  the  outfield,  with  Brad- 
ley at  center,  Altman  at  right  and  Easton 
or  Wilson  in  left,  is  probably  the  best  of  the 
college  outfields.  Princeton,  as  has  been  al- 
ready said,  should  win  from  any  other  Eastern 
college  team,  and  probably  would  in  a  long 
series.  The  trouble  with  our  college  series  is 
that  they  are  too  short,  and  luck-  is  often  a 
great  factor  in  deciding  the  result.  In  a  long 
series  the  best  team  is  more  sure  to  show  its 
superiority. 

Yale's  team  is  doing  well,  and  with  the  steady 
improvement  which  seems  probable  from  the 
business-like  way  in  which  the  players  go  about 
their  work,  should  later  be  a  good  match  for 
the  more  experienced  players  who  represent 
Princeton  and  Harvard. 

Behind  the  bat,  Bartlett  is  inexperienced  and 
not  wholly  satisfactory,  but  he  impresses  the 
spectators  as  being  an  extremely  careful,  hard- 
working player  who  will  improve.  His  throw- 
ing is  now  very  good,  and  his  back-stopping 
fair.  Goodwin  is  also  a  strong  player,  though 
a  trifle  light.  Greenway  is  a  very  effective 
pitcher,  of  good  speed  and  command,  and 
Tearey  is  not  far  behind  him.  Both  are  large 
men,  and  can  stand  plenty  of  work.  Setton, 
at  first,  is  a  fine  fielder  and  good  batter.  Camp, 
at  short,  is  a  new  man  who  covers  plenty  of 
ground  and  does  it  well,  while  his  hitting  is 
fair.  Fincke,  at  third,  is  not  wholly  satisfactory, 
his  fielding  being  a  trifle  stiff,  and  his  hitting 
and  base-running  only  fair  Hamlin  and  Reed 
have  been  playing  second.  Hamlin  is  active 
and  a  fair  fielder,  and  has  battled  steadily 
so  far  this  year.  Reed  has  played  but  few 
games,  and  so  far  has  proved  himself  fairly 
strong  in  all  departments.  The  infield  needs 
plent}''  of  hard  work  to  make  it  a  first-class 
combination.  The  outfield  is  much  better. 
Keator,  who  will  play  center,  is  very  strong  at 


all  points,  and  either  Greenway  or  Tearey  can 
fill  left  field  well.  In  right,  Wallace  and  Hazen 
have  shown  themselves  good  fielders,  but  nei- 
ther one  is  hitting  the  ball  at  all  strongly. 

The  team,  as  a  whole,  is  strong  in  the  box, 
fields  and  runs  bases  very  well,  and  has  four 
or  five  good  batters.  The  men  are  all  working 
well,  and  the  team  is  improving  steadily. 

The  work  of  the  Harvard  team  has  been  a 
decided  disappointment  to  the  players  and 
their  friends.  Individually  the  men,  with  the 
exception  of  Beale  in  the  center-field,  are 
the  same  players  who  did  so  well  last  year  ; 
and  with  their  additional  year  of  experience, 
they  were  expected  to  be  a  match  for  any  of 
their  rivals.  So  far,  at  least,  half  of  the  men 
have  shown  up  very  weak  at  the  bat,  the  in- 
field has  been  guilty  of  very  poor  work,  and 
the  pitchers  have  been  a  trifle  unsteady.  The 
team  lost  to  Dartmouth  once,  and  to  Brown 
twice,  and  its  only  really  creditable  game  was 
against  Cornell,  when  the  batting  was  good 
and  the  fielding' rather  poor. 

Individually,  some  of  the  men  do  not  seem 
to  have  worked  into  anything  like  good  plajdng 
form.  Scannell  and  Davis  behind  the  bat  are 
both  doing  very  good  work,  and  Scannell  is 
hitting  better  than  he  usually  does.  Paine 
started  in  unsteadily,  but  in  the  last  two  games 
has  done  finely,  having  excellent  speed,  curves 
and  command  of  the  ball.  Haughton  has  had 
but  few  chances,  and  so  far  has  not  done  verj' 
well,  his  work  being  a  trifle  careless.  Fitz,  the 
third  man,  is  left-handed,  and,  though  light, 
should  do  well  with  a  little  experience. 

Haughton 's  playing  at  first  is  still  good,  but  is 
not  so  careful  as  a  year  ago,  and  hence  not  so 
free  from  misplays.  He  is  batting  fairly  well. 
Dean  at  second  is  fielding  well,  but  is  a  trifle 
slow  in  handling  the  ball,  a  thing  which  inter- 
feres with  attempts  at  double  plays.  Steven- 
son at  third  is  not  an  ideal  third  baseman ,  but 
is  fielding  fully  as  well  as  a  year  ago,  and  bat- 
ting miich  better.  At  short.  Chandler  is  a  trifle 
slow,  and  is  not  a  strong  thrower.  He  is  a 
reliable  hitter,  though  not  at  all  a  heavy  one. 
Laughlin,  who  has  played  the  place  in  some  of 
the  games,  is  a  very  fast  and  accurate  fielder, 
but  is  weak  at  the  bat.  If  he  can  be  taught  to 
hit  with  any  certainty,  he  will  make  an  excep- 
tionally good  infielder.  The  infield,  as  a  whole, 
is  a  trifle  unsteady,  and  is  not  at  all  a  fast- 
working  combination. 

In  the  outfield.  Rand  in  left.  Burgess  in 
right  and  Beale  in  center  are  all  flelding  and 
hitting  well,  Beale  perhaps  doing  the  best  work 
of  the  lot.  His  throwing  is  strong,  and  he  cer- 
tainly fills  the  place  le'ft  vacant  by  Clarkson. 
This  team  ought  to  be  a  match  for  any  of  the 
college  teams,  if  it  can  regain  its  hitting  pow- 
ers of  a  year  ago.  However,  as  it  is  now  play- 
ing, it  is  certainly  inferior  to  Princeton  and 
Brown. 

Pennsylvania's  team  has  not  yet  played  very 
many  strong  college  teams,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  decide  just  how  strong  a  game  the 
Quakers  are  playing.  However,  on  form,  it 
looks  as  if  Penn's  team  as  at  present  made 
up  is  the  weakest  of  the  teams  representing  our 
leading  universities. 

The  nine's   best   catcher,  Radcliff^e,  was   in- 
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jured  early  in  the  season  and  may  not  play 
again  this  year.  Hoeffen,  who  is  taking  his 
place,  seems  to  be  doing  satisfactory  work. 
Ritchie  is  the  best  of  the  pitchers,  but  his  work 
does  not  compare  favorably  with  what  the  best 
pitchers  of  the  other  large  colleges  are  doing. 
Dickson  and  Brown,  his  substitutes,  are  not 
particularly  strong.  On  the  infield,  Blakely 
at  third  is  a  first-class  man,  and  Wilhelm  at 
short  is  about  as  good.  Robinson  at  second  is 
not  giving  satisfaction,  and  does  not  seem  to 
understand  fully  the  duties  of  his  position. 
Gillender  at  first  is  a  fair  fielder  and  batter. 

The  outfield,  composed  of  Huston,  Voight 
and  Jackson,  is  a  very  good  combination.  The 
play  of  the  team  lacks  life  and  snap  both  at  the 
bat  and  in  the  field,  and  this  trouble  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  pitching  is  not  at  present 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  other  large  colleges 
makes  it  seem  probable  that  Pennsylvania 
would  have  difficulty  in  winning  a  series  from 
any  of  the  larger  colleges  this  year.  Her  series 
with  Cornell  should  be  close  and  interesting. 

Brown's  team  is  not  playing  a  particularly 
steady  game,  but  at  its  best  is  probably  a  close 
second  to  Princeton.  Dunne  has  returned  to 
college,  and  is  playing  his  usual  good  game, 
throwing  and  batting  strongly.  Sommersgil 
and  Brady  have  been  doing  very  good  work  in 
the  box,  though  the  former  did  rather  poorly 
against  Princeton.  The  infield  is  about  as  ac- 
curate and  machine-like  a  combination  as  was 
ever  seen  on  a  diamond,  the  playing  being  very 
sharp  and  fast  and  the  throwing  wonderfully 
good.  The  team  makes  double  plays  when- 
ever a  chance  offers,  a  most  discouraging  thing 
for  opponents.  Sander,  at  third,  is  the  best 
player  in  the  infield,  but  the  other  three  are  not 
far  behind  him. 

The  outfield,  composed  of  Sedgwick,  Gam- 
mons and  Cook,  is  not  so  good  as  the  infield,  but 
is  a  strong  combination.  The  team  is  certainly 
the  best  fielding  team  among  the  colleges,  and 
is  strong  in  all  other  respects.  The  men  usu- 
ally play  with  great  snap  and  spirit,  but  in 
the  Yale  game  seemed  to  lose  their  ambition, 
and  submitted  to  defeat  rather  tamely.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Princeton  game,  though  in 
this  game  Princeton  was  clearly  superior. 

The  present  Cornell  nine  is  the  best  Cornell 
has  produced  in  some  j'^ears,  and  is  playing  a 
first-class  game  in  all  respects.  Young,  last 
year's  pitcher,  has  been  put  behind  the  bat, 
and  is  doing  remarkable  work,  his  throwing 
and  hitting  being  very  strong.  Bole  is  pitching 
a  steady  and  effective  game,  and  promises  to 
make  a  good  man  with  more  experience.  The 
infield,  composed  of  Murtaugh,  Haskell,  Affeld, 
and  Cook,  is  not  particularly  strong.  Cook  at 
third  being  perhaps  theweak  spot  in  it.  Beacham 
and  Miller  are  good  outfielders  and  strong  bat- 
ters, and  Stratton  in  right  is  giving  good  satis- 
faction. 

The  team  as  a  whole  plays  with  more  snap 
and  spirit  than  are  usual  with  a  Cornell  team, 
and  should  give  Pennsylvania  a  hard  fight  for 
their  series. 

Lafayette  has  been  creating  considerable 
havoc  this  season  with  her  baseball  team,  as 
she  did  with  her  football  team  last  fall.  The 
team  has  defeated  Yale,  played  Princeton  a 
very  close  game,  and  had  a  good  lead  over 
Pennsylvania  when  rain  stopped  the  contest. 


Nevins  and  Barclay  make  a  very  strong  bat- 
tery, and  the  remainder  of  the  team  fields  well 
and  bats  strongly. 

Lehigh  has  been  playing  very  good  ball,  but 
is  evidently  no  match  for  Lafayette. 

Wesleyan  has  an  unusually  strong  team  this 
year,  and  has  won  a  game  from  Yale.  Town- 
send  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  college  pitchers, 
and  is  ably  backed  up  by  the  remainder  of  the 
team. 

In  the  New  England  Association  the  teams 
are  unusually  strong  and  very  evenly  matched. 
Dartmouth  has  played  more  hard  games  than 
have  Amherst  and  Williams,  and  has  shown  fair 
fielding  ability,  good  battery  work  and  great 
strength  at  the  bat.  Tabor  in  the  box  has  "done 
excellently,  and  seems  to  have  improved  greatly 
over  his  achievement  of  last  year. 

Williams  is  fielding  well,  and  has  a  good 
pitcher  in  Plunkett,  but  her  batting  is  not  so 
strong  as  is  Dartmouth's.  ' 

Amherst  has  a  well-balanced  team,  stronger 
perhaps  in  fielding  than  either  of  the  others,  but 
probably  the  weakest  of  the  three  at  the  bat. 

But  one  game  has  been  played  so  far,  and  that 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  Williams  over  Amherst 
after  a  close  and  exciting  contest. 

Princeton  won  her  first  Harvard  game  by 
three  hits  and  a  little  unsteadiness  on  Harvard's 
part  in  the  fifth  inning.  Harvard  had  a  batting- 
streak  in  the  ninth  which  almost  turned  the 
tables,  but  aside  from  this  inning  could  do 
nothing  with  Wilson,  who  pitcheda  verysteady 
and  effective  game.  Paine's  work  was  also  ef- 
fective, but  his  bases  on  balls  were  very  costh", 
and  Princeton  made  her  hits  when  they  were 
needed.  Both  teams  did  good  work  in  the  field, 
and  Harvard's,  usually  slow  in  field,  played  good 
baseball.  Altman's  catch  of  Chandler's  fly  was 
the  fielding  feature.  The  game  showed  the 
two  teams  very  evenly  matched,  with  Princeton 
a  little  stronger  at  the  bat. 


PRINCETON. 


Bradley,  m 

Easton,  1 

Altman,  r 

Butler,  s 

Kelly,  I 

Smith,  2 

Kafer,  c 

Hillebrand,  3 

Wilson,  p 


R.     B.H.  T.B.  P.O.      A.      E. 


Totals. 


HARVARD. 


Rand.  1 

Haughton.  i  . 

Beale,  m 

Scannell,  c. . . 
Stevenson,  3 
Burgess,  r..    . 

Dean.  2 

Chandler,  s  . . 
Paine,  p 


.H.  T  B.  P.O. 


Totals 33  3  5  5        =7       17         2 

Innings i     2     3    4     5    6     7     8    9 

Princeton i    o    o     1     4    o    o    o    0—6 

Harvard o    o    o    o    o    o    o    o    3—3 

Earned  run — Princeton.  Stolen  bases— Butler,  East- 
on. Base  on  balls,  by  Paine  — Bradley.  Smith,  Alt 
man,  Wilson.  Struck  out,  by  Paine — Hillebrand  3, 
Wilson,  Bradlej',  Kelly;  by  Wilson— Beale  2-  Double 
plays — Hillebrand,  Smith  and  Kelly;  Chandler,  Haugh- 
ton  and  Scannell.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — Easton  2,  Bur- 
gess. Passed  balls— Scannell,  Kafer.  Umpire — Camp- 
bell.  .Time — ih.  35m. 
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Below  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  important 


games 

Date. 
Apr.  iQ 
21 

27 
28 
28 
28 
29 
May    I 


Place.  Team.  Teatn. 

Washington  Princeton  15  Georgetown  7 

Philadelphia  U.  of  P.  2 1  State  College  3 

Providence  Brown  8  Harvard  2 

Philadelphia  U.  of  P.  20  Johns  Hopkins  2 

Bethlehem  Princeton  14  Lehigh  i 

Amherst  Yale  9  Amherst  2 

Cambridge  Harvard  7  Dartmouth  6 

Williamstown  Harvard  17  Williams  15 

New  Haven  Yale  6  Brown  2 

Ithaca  Princeton  6  Cornell  2 

Middletown  Wesleyan  13  Amherst  6 

Worcester  Dartmouth  17  Holy  Cross  3 

Hanover  Dartmouth  16  U.  of  Vt.  5 

Cambridge  Brown  4  Harvard  o 

Princeton  Princeton  11  Lehigh  4 

Philadelphia  U.  ot  P  14  Dickinson  2 

New  Haven  Lafayette  11  Yale  8 

Amherst  Williams  4  Amherst  3 

Hanover  Dartmouth  11  U.  of  Vt.  lo 

Cambridge  Harvard  10  Cornell  4 

Providence  Princeton  11  Brown  4 

8  Middletown  Yale  10  Wesleyan  3 

8  Washington  U   of  P.  7  Georgetown  6 

8  Worcester  Holy  Cross  10  Amherst  6 

10  Worcester  Holy  Cross  5  Cornell  o 

10  Princeton  Princeton  18  Virginia  4 

11  New  Haven  Yale  5  Virginia  4 

11  Hanover  Brown  11  Dartmouth  6 

12  Cambridge  Harvard  9  Virginia  3 
12  Easton  Princeton  6  Lafayette  3 

12  Philadelphia  U.  of  P.  21  Lehigh  i 

13  Ithaca  U.  of  P.  7  Cornell  4 
15  Princeton  Princeton  6  Harvard  3 
15  Providence  Yale  6  Brown  5 
15  West  Point  Wesleyan  15  West  Point  5 
15  Hanover  Dartmouth  10  Williams  2 
15  Amherst  Amherst  10  Bowdoin  3 

Post-Captain. 

in  the  middle  west. 

The  season,  up  to  date,  has  shown  the  teams 
of  the  Middle  West,  as  a  whole,  to  be  consider- 
ably below  last  year's  standard.  Northwestern 
and  Wisconsin  seem  to  be  playing  in  better 
form  than  last  year,  and  Michigan  and  Chi- 
cago worse,  though  Chicago  has  made  a  good 
showing  up  to  date,  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
magnificent  pitching  of  Captain  Clarke,  They 
won  the  first  and  lost  the  second  game,  in  their 
series  with  Illinois,  beat  Wisconsin  5  to  o,  and 
lost  to  Beloit,  II  to  12.  The  last  game  was 
played  at  Beloit,  May  5th,  the  day  after  their 
Wisconsin  game,  and  revealed  the  weakness  of 
the  team  with  anyone  but  Clarke  in  the  box. 
McT-ryfield  started  in  to  pitch,  was  pounded 
hard,  retired  in  favor  of  Brown,  who  did  little 
better,  and,  finally,  Clarke  went  into  the  box, 
but  too  late  to  save  the  game.  The  Chicago 
team  contains  three  pretty  strong  batters  be- 
sides Clarke,  and  Gardner  supports  his  captain 
behind  the  bat  very  creditably,  but  the  rest  of 
the  team,  up  to  the  Michigan  game,  fielded 
very  poorly  whenever  Clarke  allowed  the  ball 
to  be  touched.  In  the  Michigan  game  the  in- 
field was  strengthened  by  the  reappearance  of 
Adkinson  and  Abells,  who  had  not  been  out 
regularly  before.  This  makes  a  pretty  strong 
team,  and  if  Mr.  Stagg  can  keep  them  together 
for  the  balance  of  the  season  he  stands  a 
good  chance  of  procuring  the  "championship," 
though,  with  the  complication  of  the  baseball 
situation,  by  virtue  of  which  neither  Chicago, 
Michigan  nor  Illinois  meets  Northwestern,  the 
title  won't  mean  a  great  deal  to  any  team. 

Michigan  team  this  year  is  the  poorest  that 
has  represented  the  U.  of  M.  in  a  good  many 
years.  With  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
"Simon  pure"  amateurism,  Michigan  found 
herself    deprived    of    the  services  of  several 


crack  players  still  in  the  institution,  and 
obliged  to  build  up  an  entirely  new  system 
of  baseball.  Only  Miller,  change  pitcher  of 
the  '96  team,  remained  eligible,  and  so  he  and 
Watkins,  the  U.  of  M.  coach,  had  to  develop 
an  entirely  new  team.  Michigan  would  receive 
far  more  credit  for  good  intentions  had  the 
coaches  gone  a  step  further  and  taught  the 
members  of  the  team  to  confine  their  efforts  to 
ball  playing,  and  instilled  more  of  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  letter,  of  the  new  rules  into  her 
baseball  representatives.  In  the  games  played 
they  have  not  been  particularly  successful,  but 
deserve  the  credit  of  having  excluded  their 
"  ineligibles  "  (with  one  exception)  and  played 
an  amateur  team.  In  their  first  game  against 
the  Detroit  League  team,  with  coach  Watkins 
in  the  box,  they  were, beaten  6  to  o.  On  their 
Southern  trip  they  lost  to  Ohio  University,  11 
to  12;  to  Wittenberg,  17  to  7;  and  to  Notre 
Dame,  18  to  3.  In  the  Wittenberg  game, 
Michigan  claimed  that  their  opponents  played 
six  professionals  not  in  the  college,  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  Wittenberg  men  were, 
some  of  them  at  least,  ineligible.  Michigan's  only 
victory  over  a  representative  Western  college 
nine  was  their  7  to  3  defeat  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  in  which  they  secured  6  runs  in  the 
first  innings.  Manager  Atkinson,  under  orders 
from  Professor  Knowlton,  of  the  U.  of  M. 
Athletic  Board,  refused  to  meet  Northwestern 
if  Sickles  and  Murphy  were  on  the  latter's 
team,  and  on  refusal  of  the  Evanston  manage- 
ment to  withdraw  them,  declared  the  games 
between  the  two  Universities  off.  On  their 
last  trip  Michigan  lost  to  Chicago,  May  8th, 
5  to  3,  and  to  Wisconsin,  May  loth,  15  to  5. 
The  team  is  very  weak  in  the  outfield  ;  and  the 
infield,  with  the  exception  of  Heard,  2b.,  and 
Condon,  ib.,  is  mediocre,  while  Miller  is  their 
only  pitcher.  He  is  fair,  a  steady  hard  worker, 
who  watches  the  bases  closely  and  has  good 
control,  but  no  great  speed  or  curves.  Behind 
the  bat  McGee  is  a  good  back-stop,  but  a  poor 
thrower.  Condon  and  Heard  are  the  best 
batters  in  the  team. 

Northwestern  is  having  great  difficulty  in 
scheduling  games,  as  has  been  mentioned,  be- 
cause she  insists  on  playing  Sickles  and  Mur- 
phy. Professor  Clark  has  been  investigating 
the  matter,  and  declares  that  he  can  find  noth- 
ing to  show  that  either  of  these  men  ever 
played  for  money.  This  is  a  matter  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  prove,  and  undoubtedly  Pro- 
fessor Clark  has  failed  to  find  any  direct  evi- 
dence against  the  men.  The  burden  of  proof, 
however,  thrown  by  the  Western  conference's 
rules  on  the  faculty  of  the  college  against 
whom  the  charge  is  made,  should  rest  rather  on 
the  institution  making  the  charge.  The  situa- 
tion is  rather  interesting,  as,  by  the  rules  of  the 
conference  last  December,  the  decision  reached 
in  the  investigation  of  any  committee  was  to 
be  accepted  in  good  faith  by  all  the  other  in- 
stitutions. Now  Professor  Knowlton,  of  Mich- 
igan, declares  Professor  Clark's  investigation 
has  failed  to  meet  the  specific  charges  made 
by  him  against  Sickles  and  that  it  is  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  in  other  words,  on  this  first  trial,  it  is 
shown  that  there  will  be  decided  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  good  faith  between  the  various 
faculty  committees.  Professor  Stagg,  of  Chi- 
cago, takes  the  same  ground.     But  Professor 
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Clark's  decision  is  satisfactory  to  Northwestern, 
and  Sickles  and  Murphy  will  play  the  balance 
of  the  season.  The  two  men,  who  alternate  in 
the  box  and  first  base,  are  as  good  a  pair  of 
pitchers  as  any  Western  team  lias  this  year, 
though  both  have  occasional  "off  days."  Of 
the  other  members  of  the  team.  Golden, 
catcher,  and  Captain  McClay,  short  stop,  have 
been  fielding  and  hitting  very  well;  and  on  the 
whole,  the  team  is  the  best  one  which  has  repre- 
sented Northwestern  in  some  years.  Their 
best  game  was  probably  the  ten-inning  defeat 
of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  April  26th,  by  a  score 
of  4  to  3.  Most  of  the  other  games  have  been 
with  minor  teams  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  but  the  team  has  shown  decided 
strength.'  May  8th,  they  beat  Beloit  9  to  7, 
though  the  game  ended  in  a  dispute  over  a 
decision  of  the  um;pire.  Hollister  pitched  for 
Beloit  and  Sickles  for  Northwestern,  both 
pitchers  being  hit  hard  on  account  of  a  wet 
field  and  ball.  May  3d,  Notre  Dame  beat 
Northwestern,  11  to  F,  their  only  decisive  defeat. 
Wisconsin,  though  defeated  by  Chicago,  5  to 
o,  and  by  Northwestern,  4  to  3,  is  stronger 
than  for  three  years.  The  men  are  all  new  to 
the  university  team,  except  Gregg,  2  b.,  and  five 
of  the  eight  new  men  are  freshmen,  so  that 
they  have  improved  but  slowly.  They  have 
played  a  nervy  game,  on  the  whole,  but  have 
had  the  usual  faults  of  new  men,  erratic  field- 
ing and  inability  to  hit  the  ball  with  men  on 
bases.  They  play  better  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses, however,  and  should  be  able  to  put  up 
a  steadier  game  when  they  meet  Northwestern 
and  Chicago  in  their  second  games.  In  their 
college  games,  to  date,  they  have  beaten  the 
Milwaukee  Medical  College  ;  Beloit,  17  to  5, 
Rush  Medical  College,  25  to  15,  and  Mich- 
igan, 15  to  5.  The  team  is  weak  in  change 
pitchers,  but  Bandeline,  the  regular  pitcher, 
who  has  been  in  the  box  in  most  of  the  games, 
is  a  very  effective  left-hander, — a  freshman 
who  already  ranks  with  the  best  of  the  Western 
college  pitchers,  and  should  be  a  star  before  he 
completes  his  course.  Clark,  3  b.,  Gregg,  2  b., 
Brewer,  c.f.-,  and  Seifert,  i  b. ,  have  done  the 
best  work   with  the   stick.     These  men  have 


also  fielded  well.  Perry,  catcher,  is  a  feather- 
weight, who  has  done  well  for  a  man  weighing 
120  pounds,  but  he  is  uncertain  on  wide  balls. 
His  throwing  has  been  quick  and  accurate. 
Brewer,  at  center,  is  one  of  the  best  outfielders 
in  the  West  ;  the  other  two  outfield  positions 
have  been  poorly  filled. 

Notre  Dame  probably  has  as  strong  a  nine 
as  any  college  in  the  West.  Their  only  rule 
seems  to  be  that  members  of  teams  must  be 
"  bona-fide  students,"  and  they  play  their 
coach,  Powers,  the  man  who  coached  their 
first  ball  team.  Herring,  formerly  of  Chicago, 
and  others  whose  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion is  said  to  be  merely  nominal,  they  never 
play  off  the  home  grounds.  Taking  the  team 
just  as  it  is,  however,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
its  strength.  Gibson,  the  pitcher.  Powers  and 
Shillington  are  stars,  and  the  whole  team  bat 
very  strongly.  Their  best  games,  so  far,  have 
been  their  defeat  of  Michigan,  18  to  3,  and 
Northwestern,  11  to  8. 

Beloit  is  open  to  much  the  same  criticism  as 
Notre  Dame.  They  have  again  resorted  to  the 
use  of  Dr.  Hollister,  their  athletic  instructor,  in 
the  box,  and  have  been  using  other  men  on  the 
team  who  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
college. 

The  Iowa  State  University  nine  is  playing  a 
strong  game,  but  has  not  yet  taken  its  trip  into 
this  section,  and  any  comment  here  on  its  play- 
ing would  be  altogether  conjecture.  The  same 
is  true  of  Grinnell. 

Illinois  has  played  fair  ball,  but  has  not  yet 
won  many  games  from  big  college  teams.  Car- 
penter, p.  ;  Fulton,  2  b.  ;  Shuler,  3  b.  ;  and 
Hadsall,  c.  f . ,  have  been  doing  the  best  work. 
The  team  is  not  batting  so  well  lately,  as  earlier 
in  the  year.  In  the  second  Chicago  game 
Clark  struck  out  16  Illinois  players,  and  inabil- 
ity to  hit  the  ball  was  the  cause  of  the  defeat. 

Of  the  minor  college  teams  of  Illinois,  of 
which  there  are  a  host.  Lake  Forest  is  probably 
the  best.  The  Indiana  and  Ohio  colleges  rarely 
play  outside  their  own  local  territory,  and  are 
not  in  the  same  class  with  larger  institutions, 
though  they  occasionally  win  a  game  from 
them.  Geo.  F.  Downer. 


SWIMMING. 


RACING    IN    NEW    YORK   CITY. 


THE  Knickerbocker  Athletic  Club  is  en- 
deavoring to  promote  amateur  swim- 
ming, and,  with  this  purpose  in  view, 
recently  announced  a  series  of  three 
swimming  meetings  with  conteiits  open 
to  all  amateurs.  The  sports  were  held  in  their 
clubhouse,  Madison  avenue  and  Forty-fifth 
street.  New  York  City,  the  bath  being  100  feet 
in  length. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  March  31st. 
100  yards,  with  2  turns  ;  first  round  ;  winners  only  to 
swim  in  final— First  heat,  D.  H.  Reeder,  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  im.  124-5S. ;  J.  F.  McMillan,  Knicker- 
bocker A.  C,  second,  by  3  feet;  A.  G.  Sivari,  K.  A.  C, 
third.  Second  heat,  F.  A.  Wenck,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  im. 
213-5S.;  G.  A.  Van  Cleaf,  K.  A.  C,  second;  R.  H.  Raw- 
lins, K.  A.  C,  third.  Third  heat,  N.  Murray,  N.  Y.  A. 
C,  im.  14  4  5s.;  E.  A.  Goldstein,  K.  A.  C,  second  ;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Davis,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  third.  Final  heat.  Reeder,  im. 
14  2-5S. ;  Murray,  second,  by  2  yards  ;  Wenck,  third,  by 
8  yards. 

Half  a  mile,  with  26  turns— F.  A.  Wenck,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
-14m.  384-5S.;  L.  Fitzgerald,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  ism.  573  5s.;  G. 
N.  Roe,  iC.  A. C,  quitattweoty-firstlap.    I  ; 


The  second  meeting  was  held  April  7th. 

Swimming  under  water^Dr.  C.  T.  Adams,  Knicker- 
bocker Athletic  Club,  2ig  feet,  with  2  turns  ;  C.  A. 
Lind,  13th  Regt.,  190  feet,  with  i  turn  ;  W.  H.  Grace,  K. 
A.  C,  130  feet,  with  i  turn.  Dr.  Adams's  performance, 
219  feet,  now  becomes  the  best  American  amateur  rec- 
ord, supplanting  170  feet  by  E.  M.  Vandervoort  in  the 
same  bath,  Dec.  ist,  1895. 

220  yards,  with  6  turns — Final  heat,  F.  A.  Wenck, 
New  York  A.  C,  3m.  3ss.;  N.  Murray,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  sec- 
ond ;  D.  M.  Reeder.  N.  Y.  A.  C,  third. 

The  third  and  last  meeting  was  on  April  14th. 

100  feet,  straightaway ;  first  round  ;  winners  only  to 
swim  in  final — First  heat,  J.  T.  McMillan,  Knicker- 
bocker Athletic  Club,  21  1-5S.;  C.  H.  Kollock,  National 
Swimming  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  second  ;  W. 
E.  Dickey,  New  York  A.  C,  third.  Second  heat,  D.  M. 
Reeder,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  21s.;  D.  Reuss,  K.  A.  C,  second  ;C. 
Osborne,  K.  A.  C,  third.  Third  heat,  N.  Murray,  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  202  5S.;  E.  Goldstein,  K.  A.  C,  second;  F.  A 
Wenck,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  third.  Final  heat,  Murray,  20  3-53. ; 
Reeder,  second,  by  6  inches  ;  McMillan,  third,  by  2 
feet. 

440  yards,  with  13  turns— Final  heat,  F.  A.  Wenck,  N. 
Y.  A.  C,  6m.  5S3-5S.;  E.  N.  Roe,  K.  A.  C,  second;  H. 
Kollock,  N.  S.  A.,  third. 

W    B.  Curtis. 
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Photo,  Gilbert  and  Bacon. 

Geo.  S.  Patterson 


HE  season 
ope  ned 
at  Phila- 
delphia, 
Boston  andNew 
York  on  May  I  St. 
A  number  o  f 
games  have 
been  played,  but 
none  of  much 
imp  or  t a  nee , 
witn  the  excep- 
tion of  the  gen- 
e  r  a  1  interest 
shown  in  the 
two  games 
played  up  to  the  time  of  writing  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Philadelphia  who  are  to  tour  in 
England.  Four  matches,  as  practice  games, 
were  arranged  for  them,  against  picked  elevens. 
The  first  game,  played  May  ist,  was  unfinished, 
owing  to  rain.  The  Philadelphia  team  had  dis- 
posed of  the  picked  eleven  for  133  runs,  and 
had  made  28  for  the  loss  of  two  wickets  when 
play  was  interrupted.  In  the  second  game. 
May  8th,  the  picked  eleven  were  dismissed  for 
82,  and  the  Philadelphians  had,  at  the  call  of 
time,  112  to  their  credit  for  the  loss  of  seven 
wickets.  Of  course,  it  is  too  early  for  the  team 
to  show  their  proper  form,  and  much  improve- 
ment can  and  should  be  made  in  the  next  two 
weeks.  The  team  are  by  no  means  up  to  their 
best  form  in  the  field;  their  bowling  is  good, 
but  their  "  pick  ups,"  returns,  and  backing  up, 
will  stand  considerable  improvement. 

Captain  Patterson,  as  usual,  is  showing  ex- 
cellent form  with  the  bat.  A.  M.  Wood,  H.  H. 
Brown,  H.  L.  Clark  and  E.  M.  Cregan  are  do- 
ing good  work. 

Since  last  writing  a  slight  change  has  been 
made  in  the  team.  W.  Scott,  who  was  unable 
to  make  the  trip,  has  been  replaced  by  H.  L. 
Clark,  and  the  committee  have  wisely  added  an 
extra  man,  making  fifteen.  H.  H.  Brown  has 
been  selected  to  till  this  place,  and  will  be  a 
valuable  addition,  for  he  is  a  very  good  second 
behind  the  sticks,  and  no  one  could  expect 
Ralston,  good  as  he  is,  to  go  through  the  entire 
schedule  in  this  position. 


At  Chicago  the  local  clubs  are  preparing  for 
a  busy  season.  The  Association,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  clubs,  St.  George,  Oak 
Park,  Wanderers,  Pullman,  Chicago  (for 
Walker  Cup),  and  St.  George,  Ciceros,  Ph<3enix, 
Pullman,  Oak  Park,  Chicago,  Zingari  and 
teams  A  and  B  of  the  Wanderers  (for  the  Pres- 
ident's Cup),  has  arranged  a  schedule  of  over 
a  hundred  games.  The  clubs  are  more  evenlv 
matched  than  usual,  and  a  very  interesting 
series  of  games  are  expected. 

The  Wanderers  will,  this  season,  place  three 
teams  in  the  field  ;  one  in  the  Walker  Cup 
series  and  two  in  the  President's  Cup.  The  Oak 
Park  Club,  previously  known  as  the  Albion, 
have  taken  possession  of  their  new  grounds, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  A.  E.  Smith  as  a  bowler, 
ought  to  make  a  good  showing.  The  Oak 
Park  and  Ciceros  are  newcomers  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cup  series. 

The  Northwest  Cricket  Association,  which 
was  organized  last  year  (Chicago  winning  the 
first  championship),  comprises  Chicago,  Winni- 
peg, St.  Paul,  Omaha  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
St.  Louis  will  come  in  this  season. 

Championship  series  will  be  played  at  St. 
Paul  in  August,  and  at  Omaha  in  1898. 

The  Canadian  eleven  will  make  their  annual 
tour  the  week  beginning  July  5. 

PACIFIC    COAST. — THE  HARRISON   CUP. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  games  played 
up  to  May  8  :   "" 

Per 
Club.  Played.    Won.    Lost.    Cent. 

1.  Alameda 3  3  ..  100 

2.  Pacific 3  2  I  66 

3.  Bohemian 2  i  2  3:5 

4.  California 3  ..  3  00 

The  American  C?'icket  Annual  for  1897,  ed- 
ited and  published  by  Jerome  Flannery,  has 
just  made  its  appearance.  The  book  contains 
accurate  and  complete  records  of  the  game  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  other  in- 
formation of  interest  and  value  to  cricketers. 
Like  all  compilations  of  a  similar  nature  it  is 
gradually  increasing  in  value  and  interest. 
This  is  the  eighth  year  that  Mr.  Flannery  has 
compiled  the  Cricket  Annual. 

T.  C.  Turner. 


LACROSSE. 


THE   CRESCENT    ATHLETIC    CLUB  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

OUR  last  report  brought  the  record  of  the 
tour  down  to  the  match  at  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, April  10.     The  remaining  games 
of  the  trip  were  as  follows  : 
April   20,  at  Cambridge — Crescent    Athletic 
Club,  4  goals  ;  Cambridge  University,  2  goals. 
April  21,  at  London,  with  rainy  weather  and 
slippery    ground— Crescent    Athletic    Club,    7 
goals  ;  Surrey  County  picked  team,  3  goals. 

The  team  reached  home  safely  on  schedule 
time,  and  with  pleasant  recollections  of  their 
excursion.  They  suffered  somewhat,  as  all 
traveling  teams  do,  from  sickness  or  disabling 
of  several  players,  but  won  a  majority  of  their 
games,  and  were  treated  most  hospitably. 


THE    GAME    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Since  our  last  edition  the  more  important 
matches  have  resulted  as  follows: 

April  17th,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Crescent 
Athletic  Club,  at  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.— College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  2  goals;  Crescent  Athletic 
Club,  2  goals. 

April  24th,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Crescent 
Athletic  Club,  at  Bay  Ridge,  L  I. — Stevens  In- 
stitute, 3  goals;  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  o. 

May  ist,  on  Holmes  Field,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
— Harvard  University,  8  goals;  All  Massachu- 
setts team,  o. 

May  15,  Lehigh  won  the  inter-collegiate 
championship  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  defeating 
Johns  Hopkins  by  6  goals  to  3. 
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FENCING. 


THE  annual  amateur  championship  meet- 
ing  is   given  under  the   joint  manage- 
ment of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and 
the  Amateur  Fencers'  League  of  America. 
The  preliminaries  were  held,  this  year, 
April  2  and  3,  in  the  club-house  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,   New  York  City,  and   the  finals 
May  I,  at  the  Fencers'  Club,  New  York  city 

In  the  preliminary  trials  those  competitors 
who  reach  a  certain  standard  are  thereby  made 
eligible  to  contend  in  the  finals;  and  those  who 
won  places  in  last  year's  championships  are 
permitted  to  compete  again  without  participa- 
tion in  the  preliminary  trials. 

The  results  of  the  preliminary  trials  were  as 
follows  : 

With  the  foils  the  standard  was  55  points,  and  five 
competitors  qualified,  the  score  being  as  follows:  A. 
V  Z.  Post,  Fencers'  Club,  64  points  ;  W.  T.  Heintz, 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  63  1-7  points  ;  J.  L.  Erving, 
Fencers' Club,  58 '4  points  ;  J.E.  Hoffman,  57  2-7  points; 
J.  Allaire,  New  York  Turn  Verein,  55  5-7  points  ;  W.  J. 
Fieldkamp,  New  York  A.C.,  4g><  points  ;  A.  Brownell, 
Boston  Athletic  Association,  46}^  points  ;  Dr.  G.  C. 
Lawrence,  49  1-3  points. 

The  fencers  eligible  for  this  year's  finals,  by  having 
won  places  last  year,  were  C.  G.  Bothner,  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  and  C.  Tatham,  Fencers'  Club. 

With  the  duelling  sword  the  standard  was  6  points, 
and  four  contestants  qualified,  the  score  being  as  fol- 
lows: S.  T.  Shaw,  New  York  A.C  ,  12  ;  A.  P.  Riggs, 
Harvard  University,  10  ;  A.  Brownell,  Boston  A. A., 
q  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  C.  Claiborne,  Fencers'  Club,  6  ;  J.  Allaire, 
New  York  T.  V.,  5  ;  J.  L   Erving,  Fencers'  Club,  o. 

Those  eligible  by  last  year's  performances  were  A. 
V.  Z.  Post,'  Fencers'  Club  ;  W.  T  Heintz,  New  York 
A.C,  and  C.  G.  Bothner,  New  York  A.C. 

With  sabres  only  two  qualified,  the  score  being  as 
follows;  W.  J.  Fieldkamp,  New  York  A.  C,  71  2-3 
points  ;  J.  Allaire,  New  York  T.  V.,  59  1-6  points  ;  J.  L. 
Erving,  Fencers'  Club,  48  1-3  points. 

Those  qualified  by  last  year's  performances  were  C. 
G.  Bothner,  A.  Pope  and  F.  Slazenger,  all  of  New  York 
Athletic  Club. 

The  results  of  the  finals  were  as  follows  : 

FOILS. 
C.  G.  Bothner,  N.Y.  A.C,  388  2-3  points  ;  A.  V.  Z.  Post, 
F.C,  388  1-3  ;  C.   Tatham,  F.  C,  333  ;  W.  T.  Heintz,  N. 
Y.A.C,  328  ;  J.  L.  Erving,  F.C,  314 ;  J.  Allaire,  N.Y.T. 

Y-,  2g6.  DUELLI.NG    SWORDS. 

C.  G.  Bothner,  N. Y.A.C,  8  touches  ;  S.  T.  Shaw,  N. 
Y.A.C,  7  touches  ;  Dr.  [.  H.  Claiborne,  F.C,  and  A.  V. 
Z.  Post,  F.C,  tied  at  6  touches,  and  Dr.  Claiborne  won 
the  deciding  bout ;   W.  T.  Heintz,  N.Y. AC,  3  touches. 


SABRES. 
C  G.  Bothner,  N. Y.A.C,  162  1-3  points  ;  P.  L.  Slazen- 
ger, N.Y.A.C,  142  1-3  ;  J.  Allaire.  N.Y.T. V.,  128. 

That  one  swordsman  should  win  all  three 
championships  is  an  unprecedented  triumph, 
and  Mr.  Bothner  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
patience  and  perseverance.  He  has  attained 
his  present  proficiency  only  by  long-continued 
practice,  his  record  in  championships  being  as 
follows  : 

1889 — Beaten  in  second  round  of  foils 

1890 — Beaten  in  first  round  of  foils. 

1 891 — Beaten  in  first  round  of  foils  and  first 
round  of  duelling  swords,  and  won  with  sabres. 

1892 — Was  third  with  foils  and  also  with 
sabres. 

1893 — Was  third  with  foils  and  also  with 
sabres. 

1894 — Won  with  foils,  tied  for  second  place 
with  duelling  swords,  and  was  second  with 
sabres. 

1895 — Was  second  with  foils,  and  first  with 
duelling  swords  and  sabres. 

1896 — Was  third  with  foils  and  duelling 
swords,  and  first  with  sabres. 

1897 — Was  first  with  foils,  duelling  swords 
and  sabres. 

THE  JUNIOR   TEAM   CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The  second  annual  championship  foil-fencing 
competition  between  junior  teams  was  held 
April  16  and  17,  at  the  Fencers'  Club,  37  West 
Twenty-second  street.  New  York  City.  The 
competing  teams  were  as  follows  : 

Harvard  University — H.  Bowker,  M.  Green  and  M. 
de  Diaz. 

Cornell  University — Dr.  C.  P.  Vargauven,  W.  O. 
Amsler  and  R.  Rathburn. 

New  York  Athletic  Club— C  C  Curran,  A.  Schroeder 
and  W.  Lyon. 

Fencers'  Club— Dr.  J.  H.  Claiborne,  J.  L.  Erving  and 
E.  Tatham. 

The  total  score  of  the  teams  was  as  follows  :  New- 
York  Athletic  Club.  1,574  points  ;  Cornell  University, 
1,500  points  ;  Fencers'  Club,  1,499  points  ;  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1,476  points. 

The  higher  individual  scores  were  as  follows  :  W. 
Lyon,  New  York  A.  C,  650  ;  R.  Rathburn,  Cornell,  580: 
M.  Green,  Harvard,  530;  J.  L.  Erving,  Fencers' Club, 
525  ;  C  C  Curran,  New  York  A.  C,  517. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


ROWING. 


HE  Harvard  class  races, 
to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred in  an  article 
appearing  in  the  body 
of  this  number  of  Outing 
(pages  237-240),  took  place 
on  the  7th  of  May  last. 
Four  crews — -'97,  '98,  '99 
and  1900 — were  entered. 
The  '99  crew  was  the  fa- 
vorite and  won  with  ex- 
ceeding ease,  rowing  the 
stroke  which  Mr.  Leh- 
mann  has  been  teaching. 
The  '97  crew  was  coached 
by  a  professional  oarsman,  who,  I  am  in- 
formed, looked  upon  Mr.  Lehmann's  stroke 
and  method  of  training  as  entirely  unsuited 
to  American  conditions  ;  and  finished  last  by 
something  over  seven  lengths,  being  practically 


distanced  by  every  crew  rowing  the  Lehmann 
stroke.  The  Freshman  crew  finished  third, 
three  lengths  behind  '98.  Boardman  stroked 
and  McDuffie,  Marvin  and  Donald  rowed  at 
Nos.  7,  5  and  4 ,  respectively,  in  the  winning 
boat.  These  four  men  have  been  rowing  in 
the  University  at  times  during  the  winter.  On 
May  12th  Boardman  took  Perkins'  place,  as 
stroke  of  the  University,  while  Marvin  rowed 
at  bow. 

Thus  the  first  class  races  held  tinder  the  new- 
conditions  at  Harvard  have  demonstrated  that 
Mr.  Lehmann's  ideas  amount  to  something. 
They  also  demonstrated,  what  I  have  always- 
maintained,  that  with  proper  anduniform  coach- 
ing, the  class  crew  could  be  made  recruit- 
ing ground  for  the  University  crew  of  the 
same  year.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  at  least 
two  of  the  men  who  rowed  in  the  winning  class 
eights    will  be   members   of    the    University 


ROWING. 
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■eight.  All  the  crews,  except  '97,  I  believe,  have 
been  coached  on  one  uniform  plan  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  six  weeks  intervening  between  the 
class  races  and  the  Poughkeepsie  race  will  be 
ample  to  get  any  eight  men,  picked,  according 
to  proved  ability,  from  the  three  leading  eights 
and  the  University  crew,  into  shape.  When  the 
correct  principles  of  rowing  have  been  learned, 
the  selection  of  a  crew  simply  comes  down  to 
getting  eight  good  men  to  row  "together."  The 
fine  points  of  the  game  may  then  be  taught 
with  good  effect. 

It  it,  also  well  worth  noting  that  a  second, 
or  college  crew,  has  been  selected,  and  is  being 
kept  in  training.  This  crew  will  not  only  keep 
the  sixteen,  from  whom  the  University  eight 
will  finally  be  selected,  in  good  condition,  but 
it  will  give  plenty  of  opportunity  for  testing 
their  respective  merits,  so  as  to  enable  Mr. 
Lehmann  and  Captain  Goodrich  to  pick  out 
an  eight  that  shall  comprise  the  flower  of 
Harvard  oarsmanship.  I  expect  to  hear  of 
several  trial  races  between  these  crews  before 
the  final  selection  shall  be  made. 

The  new  Clasper  imported  seems  to  be  rather 
light  for  this  year's  crew,  but  all  consider  it  a 
beautiful  model,  and  it  is  to  have  a  fair  trial. 

Yale  oarsmen  have  got  down  to  business. 
The  war  which  threatened  to  end  Mr.  Cook's 
connection  with  Yale  rowing  has  apparently 
been  avoided.  Remarkably  little  is  being  said 
about  the  crew,  which  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  see.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  from  all  I  can  hear,  that  it  will  not 
be  an  unworthy  representative  of  our  foremost 
rowing  university. 

The  Cornell  crew  are  steadily  improving. 
The  "second,"  or  Annapolis  eight,  has  beaten 
the  University  repeatedly.  Its  race  with  An- 
napolis will  take  place  shortly  before  these 
notes  appear  in  print. 

The  Columbia  crew  has  had  rather  hard  luck 
in  the  way  of  rough  water  and  other  matters 
which  have,  to  some  extent,  interfered  with 
training.  One  thing  I  have  noticed  to  my  dis- 
appointment, namely,  that  particular  stress  is 
being  laid  upon  what  is  called  "inboard" 
work,  to  the  neglect  of  blade  work.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Provided  a  crew  can  swing  and  use 
their  legs  at  all,  the  most  important  thing  is 
the  handling  of  the  oars.  Of  course  the  bodies 
must  be  brought  under  control  before  water- 
manship can  be  acquired,  but  so  long  as  a  man 
will  hold  and  use  his  body  in  some  sort  of 
shape,  blade  work  should  be  taught  from  the 
very  beginning.  Chase  Mellen. 

AMERICAN    OARSMEN    AT    THE    HENLEY  REGATTA. 

The  fifty-ninth  annual  Henley-on-Thames 
Royal  Regatta  will  be  rowed  July  14th,  15th, 
and  i.6th,  and  the  entries  include  two  scullers 
from  the  United  States  and  a  four-oared  crew 
of  Canada. 

This  regatta  was  founded  in  1839,  the  sport 
for  that  year  being  limited  to  one  race — the 
Orand  Challenge  Cup,  for  eight-oared  shells 
with  coxswains.  In  succeeding  years  other 
•events  were  added,  imtil  the  programme  is 
now  long  and  varied. 

The  course  for  this  regatta  is  on  the  River 
Thames,  starting  at  a  point  just  below  Temple 
Island,  and  finishing  at  Phyllis  Court,  near 
Henley  Bridge.      The  start  is:  about  a  mile 


above  Hambledon  Lock,  and  llie  finish  nearly 
the  same  distance  below  Marsh  Lock,  the 
whole  stretch  of  water,  from  lock  to  lock,  being 
3  3-16  miles.  The  course  is  i  5-16  miles  in 
length,  the  first  mile  being  almost  straight, 
with  a  little  point  jutting  out  at  Remenham, 
but  near  the  mile-post  the  river  bends  gently 
to  the  left,  thus  giving  some  advantage  to  the 
boats  starting  on  the  Berkshire  side.  The 
races  are  rowed  up-stream,  but  the  course  be- 
ing on  a  short  stretch  of  water,  between  two 
locks,  can  never  have  much  current.  During 
regattas  navigation  is  suspended,  and  the  con- 
tinued closing  of  the  locks  deadens  the  stream 
still  more.  A  comparison  of  many  experi- 
ments, reaching  over  several  years,  shows  that 
the  course  averages  about  ten  seconds  slower 
than  dead  water  for  an  eight-oared  crew,  and 
somewhat  more  for  fours,  pairs,  or  singles. 

The  river  at  this  point  is  wide  enough  for 
three  boats  to  race  abreast  with  safety,  and  it 
was  for  many  years  the  custom  to  start  three 
crews  or  scullers  in  a  heat  ;  but  great  and  con- 
stantly increasing  difficulty  was  found  in  keep- 
ing the  river  free  from  pleasure-boats,  and  it 
at  last  became  necessary  to  fence  off  the 
course  by  planting  two  rows  of  white  stakes 
along  either  side,  thus  inclosing  a  lane  of 
water  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  it  is  now  comparatively  easy  to  keep  all 
pleasure  craft  outside  the  stakes,  leaving  an 
unobstructed  course  for  the  competing  oars- 
men. On  this  narrow  course  only  two  boats 
can  race  abreast,  so  that  the  many  races  and 
the  large  number  of  entries  in  each  race  com- 
bine to  make  necessary  a  multiplicity  of  heats 
and  lengthen  the  regatta  to  three  days,  and  in 
certain  cases,  a  part  of  a  fourth  day. 

Starting  only  two  boats  in  a  heat  makes 
much  extra  labor  for  the  oarsmen.  With  more 
than  four  entries  in  a  race  three  rounds  of 
heats  are  necessary,  and  with  more  than  eight 
starters  the  winning  crew  may  be  compelled  to 
row  in  four  heats.  Many  oarsmen  enter  in 
two  races  which  may  give  them  seven  or  eight 
heats,  and  a  few  compete  in  three  races  which 
might  give  them  ten  or  twelve  heats. 

The  races  at  the  National  regatta  and  at 
many  other  American  regattas  are  a  mile  and 
a  half,  with  or  without  a  turn;  and  the  Henley 
races,  a  mile  and  five-sixteenths,  are  so  near  to 
the  ordinary  American  standard  that  our  oars- 
men cannot  excuse  defeat  by  pleading  an  un- 
accustomed length  of  course. 

The  Diamond  Sculls,  established  in  1844,  is 
a  race  for  single  scull  shells,  open  to  all  ama- 
teurs duly  entered  for  the  same,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  regatta.  For  this  race,  in  1897, 
the  United  states  will  send  two  scullers — E.  H. 
Ten  Eyck  and  W.  S.  McDowell. 

Edward  H.  Ten  Eyck,  of  the  Wachusett  Boat 
Club,  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  not  yet  of  age,  and 
his  public  career  as  an  oarsman  began  last  year. 
He  is  of  slight  build  and  rows  in  effective  style, 
having  profited  much  from  the  tuition  of  his 
father,  James  A.  Ten  Eyck,  who  is  one  the  few 
professional  oarsmen  universally  recognized  as 
honest  men.  Young  Ten  Eyck  won  the  inter- 
mediate singles  at  the  American  National  Re- 
gatta last  year,  and  the  senior  singles  at  the 
New  England  Regatta.  Subsequently,  in  a 
match  race  he  easily  beat  J.  J.  Whitehead,  the 
amateur  champion  of  the  year.      Ten   Eyck 
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never  tried  for  the  national  championship,  but 
this  victory  over  the  amateur  champion  cer- 
tainly places  him  among  our  fastest  scullers. 

Dr.  W.  S.  McDowell,  of  the  Delaware  Boat 
Club,  Chicago,  111.,  finished  fourth  in  his  trial 
heat  for  the  senior  singles  at  the  National 
regatta  of  1892,  and  took  the  same  position  in 
the  similar  race  at  the  Canadian  championship 
regatta  of  that  year.  In  1893  he  finished  sec- 
ond in  the  senior  singles  at  the  National 
regatta,  30  1-2  seconds  behind  the  winner,  and 
was  third  in  his  trial  heat  at  the  Canadian 
regatta.  In  1894  he  stopped  before  com- 
pleting the  course  at  the  Canadian  regatta. 
At  the  National  regatta  of  1895,  he  finished 
second  by  three  lengths  in  the  first  attempt, 
but  the  winner  was  disqualified  for  fouling  a 
third  competitor,  and  in  the  second  attempt 
McDowell  won  the  championship  by  two 
lengths.  In  the  Canadian  regatta  of  the  same 
year  he  finished  fourth  and  last.  He  won  his 
first  trial  heat  at  Henley  recently,  beating 
Hon.  E.  A.  Guinness,  of  the  Thames  Rowing 
Club,  but  was  beaten  in  his  second  heat  by  R. 
K.  Beaumont,  Burton-on-Trent  R.C. ;  and  in  the 
final  heat  Beaumont  was  beaten  two  lengths 
by  Hon.  R.  Guinness,  Leander  R.  C.  At  the 
American  National  Regatta  McDowell  finished 
last  in  his  trial  heat  of  senior  single  sculls. 

The  Stewards'  Challenge  Cup,  established  in 
1842,  is  a  race  for  four-oared  shells,  open  to  any 
crew  composed  of  members  of  any  university 
or  public  school,  or  of  officers  of  her  Majesty's 
army  or  navy,  or  of  any  amateur  club  es- 
tablished at  least  one  year  previous  to  the  day 
of  entry.  The  Canadian  entry  for  this  race  is 
the  four-oared  crew  of  the  Winnipeg  Rowing 
Club,  of  Winnipeg,   Manitoba. 

This  crew,   with  J,  C.  Waugh  in   place  of 


Flett,  won  the  intermediate  fours  at  the 
American  National  Regatta  of  1895,  and  were 
beaten  only  by  a  few  feet  in  the  senior  fours. 
At  the  Minnesota  and  Winnipeg  Regatta  they 
were  beaten  a  length  and  a  half  in  the  senior 
fours.  Last  year,  with  C.  Johnstone  instead 
of  Flett,  they  won  the  senior  fours  at  the 
Minnesota  and  Winnipeg  Regatta,  took  the 
same  race  at  the  Canadian  championship  re- 
gatta, and  at  the  National  regatta  won  both  the 
senior  fours  and  the  international  fours. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Armytage,  captain  and  bow,  is  25 
years  old,  5  ft.  9  3-4  in.  in  height,  and  weighs 
152  lbs.  In  addition  to  his  rowing,  Armytage 
is  a  first-class  lacrosse  player,  usually  stationed 
in  home  field,  has  been  captain  and  half-back 
of  the  Osborne  Rugby  Football  Club,  and  cap- 
tain and  forward  of  the  Victoria  Hockey  Club. 

Mr.  W.  J.  K.  Osborne,  who  rows  at  No  2,  is- 
29  years  old,  5  ft.  11  1-2  in.  high,  and  weighs 
165  lbs.  He  is  a  strong  lacrosse  player,  a  fine 
football  player,  and  has  won  many  prizes  at 
snow-shoeing. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Flett,  who  rows  at  No.  3,  is  23 
years  old,  5  ft  10  in.  in  height,  and  weighs  165 
lbs.  He  is  a  fine  defence  player  at  football,  an 
excellent  lacrosse  pla3'er,  and  has  for  four 
years  played  point  for  the  Victoria  Hockey 
Club.  He  rowed  bow,  last  j-ear,  of  his  club's 
junior  four,  winning  the  London  and  Lanca- 
shire trophy,  but  his  coming  race  at  Henley 
will  be  his  first  appearance  with  a  senior  crew. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Marks,  stroke,  is  29  years  old,  6  it. 
I  1-2  in.  in  height,  and  weighs  147  lbs.  He  is. 
a  fast  sprinter,  and  a  member  of  the  Osborne 
Football  Club's  champion  team. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Lloyd,  the  substitute,  is  an  ex- 
perienced oarsman,  and  rows  equally  well  on 
either  side  of  the  boat.  W.  B.  Curtis. 
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HIS  Association  held  open 
amateur  games,  April  19th, 
at  the  Irvington  Oval. 

100-yard  handicap  run — Final 
heat,     W.    J.   Holland,   Boston 
Colleg'e,  3  yards,  10  1-5S. 

600-yarci  handicap  run— C.  E.  Ord- 
way,  Yale  University,  20  yards,  im.  14 
4-5S. 

1-mile  handicap  run — A.  W.  Foote, 
Harvard  University,  scratch,  and  J.  F. 
Downey,  H.  U.,  40  yards,  a  dead  heat 
in  4ni.  48  4-5S.,  and  Foote  won  by  a  toss. 
120-yard  hurdle  handicap — Final  heat, 
W.  F.  H.  Berger,  Y.  U.,  2  yards,  and  E. 
H.  Clark,  Boston  Athletic  Association 
and  H.  U.,  scratch,  a  dead  heat  in  16 
4-5S.,  and  Berger  won  by  a  toss. 

Running  broad  jump,  handicap^H. 
C.   McGraith,  B.  C,  10  inches,  20ft.  4in. 

Throwing  the  discus,  handicap — \V.  B. 
Boyce.  Brookline  H.  S.,  23  feet,  93ft.  6in. 
25-raile  road   race— Starting  from  the 
box  mill  at   Ashland,    the   course    led 
through     South    Framingham,   Natick, 
Wellesley,  Newton   Lower   Falls, 
Auburndale,  around  the   Chestnut  Hill 
Reservoir,    along    the    Commonwealth 
Avenue  Boulevard  to  Irvington  street, 
and   finished   with  one  circuit  of  the   Irvington   Oval. 
The  weather  was  fine,  the  roads  dry  and  loose,  and 
the  wind,  fresh  behind  the  runners,  kept  the  air  well- 
filled  with  dust. 
J.  J.  McDermott,  Pastime  A.  C,  N.    Y.,  ah.  55m.  los. 
J.  J.  Kiernan,  St.    Bartholomews  A.   C,  New  York, 
3h  2m.  2S. 
F.  P.  Rhell,  Jamaica  Plain,  N.  Y.,  sh.  6m.  zs. 


H.  Gray,  St.  George's  A.  C  New  York,  3h.  nm.  37s. 
H.  D.  Eggleston,  P.  A.  C  New  York.  3h.  17m.  50s. 
J.  Mason,  Star  A.  C  ,  New  York,  sh.  31m. 
"W.  Ryan,  Scuth  Bost<m  A.  A.,  3h.  41m.  255. 
L.  B   Brignoli,  C.  S.  A.  A..  4h.  7m.  us. 
W.  T.  Howe,  Lowell,  Mass.,  4h.  14m.  25s. 

THE    CALIFORNIAN    UNIVERSITIES. 

April  24,  on  the  Olj'mpic  Grounds,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  the  athletes  of  Leland  Stanford 
University  and  the  University  of  California 
held  their  fifth  annual  match,  with  fine  weather, 
fast  track,  and  large  attendance.  University 
of  California  won  by  a  score  of  62  1-2  points 
against  49  1-2  points.  It  has  never  been  beaten 
during  the  series,  having  won  in  1893,  1894 
and  1895  and  made  a  tie  in  1896. 

lOo-yard  run— Drum,  University  cf  California,  loi-cs. ; 
Brunton,  Leland  Stanford  U.,  two  ;  Holbrook,  L.  S.  U., 
three. 

220-yard  run — Drum,  U.  of  C,  23  2-5S.  ;  Holbrook, 
L.  S.  U.,  two  ;  Brunton,  L.  S.  U.,  three. 

440-yard  run— Drum,  U.  of  C,  51s. ;  Brunton,  L.  S.  U., 
two  ;  'Karsted,  L.  S.  U.,  three. 

880-yard  run— Carroll,  U.  of  C,  2m.  1-5S.  ;  Burnett, 
L.  S.  U.,  two  ;  Trefethen,  U.  of  C,  three. 

1  mile  run— Carroll,  U.  of  C  4m.  57  3-5S.  ;  Burnett, 
L.  S.  U.,  two  ;  Smith,  L.  S.  U.,  three. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Morgan,  L.  S.  U.,  i6s.  ;  Toland, 
U.  of  C,  two  ;  Bakewell,  U.  of  C,  three. 

220-vard  hurdle  race — Dole,  L.  S.  U.,  26  3-5S.  ;  Bake- 
well.  U.  of  C.  two  ;  Miller,  U.  of  C,  three. 

i-mile  walk — Westerfeldt,  U.  of  C  and  Adams.  L.  S. 
U.,  a  dead  heat  for  first  place  in  7m.  33  2-5S.  ;  Skaife, 
U.  of  C,  three. 

2  mile  bicycle  race — Squires,  U.  of  C,  5m.  45  3-58.;. 
Crafts,  U.  ot  C,  two  ;  Lawtou,  L.  S.  U.,  three. 
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Running  high  jump — Dole,  L.  S.  U.,  sft., gin.  ;  Miller, 
U.  of  C,  two  ;  Dozier,  U.  of  C,  three. 

Running  broad  jump — Broughton,  U.  of  C,  22ft.  ; 
Johnson,  JL.  S.  U.,  21ft.  6  3-4in. ;  Dozier,  U.  of  C,  21ft.  lin. 

Pole  vault— Dole,  L.  S.  U.,  10ft.  loin.;  Mumma,  U.  of 
C,  loft.  8  i-2in.  ;  Lloyd,  U.  of  C,  loft.  6in. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot— Cheek,  U.  of  C,  sgft.  ;  McDer- 
mott,  U.  of  C,  3Sft.  4in.  ;  Fickert,  L.  S.  U.,  38ft. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — Hazard,  D.  S.  U..  128ft.  ; 
Fickert,  L.  S.  U.,  iiSft.  ;  Freeman,  L.  S.  U.,  three. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    GAMES. 

Cornell  met  Pennsylvania  May  15th,  at 
Philadelphia.  The  usual  mode  of  counting  the 
points  was  changed,  so  that  second  counted  3 
instead  of  2.  The  final  score  resulted  Penn- 
sylvania 97,  Cornell,  20.  Summary,  Penn- 
sylvania won  first  in  every  event.  The  mile- 
walk  intercollegiate  record  was  broken  by  W. 


B.Fetterman,  of  Pennsylvania.  Time.  6  minutes- 
47  seconds,  five  seconds  below  record. 

New  York  University  met  Lehigh  on  the  15th 
of  May  in  New  York.  Summary  by  points — 
Five  each  for  firsts,  2  for  seconds,  and  i  for 
thirds.  New  York  University,  11  firsts,  9 
seconds,  2  thirds.  Total,  76.  Lehigh,  2  firsts,, 
4  seconds,  10  thirds.     Total,  28. 

Williams  met  Syracuse  on  the  15th  May.  The 
weather  was  fine  and  the  track  fast.  New  col- 
lege records  were  made  by  Sj^racuse  in  the 
broad  jump  and  high  hurdles. 

Yale  met  Harvard  on  the  15th  May,  at  New 
Haven,  Yale  scoring  So  points  against  Har- 
vard's 24.  The  special  feature  was  the  one-mile 
run,  in  which  Speer,  Yale,  was  first  ;  Bucking- 
ham, Yale,  second  ;  Palmer,  Yale,  third.  Time, 
4m.  31  2-5S.     Score — Yale,  29  ;  Harvard,  11. 


TO    GOVERN    STEEPLECHASING. 

EVER  since  the  revival  of  'cross-country 
racing  some  years  ago  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  American  Pony 
Racing  Association,  that  body  has 
undergone  a  series  of  changes  which 
finally  led  to  the  formation  of  two  sepa- 
rate organizations  to  govern  amateur  racing  : 
the  National  Steeplechase  Association  and  the 
National  Hunt  Association.  Both  these  asso- 
ciations were  admirable  institutions  in  their 
way  and  were  made  up  of  gentlemen  who 
not  only  stood  very  high  in  the  world  of  sport, 
but  who  were  willing  and  anxious  at  all  times 
to  further  the  cauge  of  the  branch  of  sport 
which  they  stood  for.  But  the  provinces  of 
the  respective  associations  were  not  sufficiently 
well  defined,  which  resulted,  most  naturally,  in 
a  clash  of  authority,  considerably  over  a  year 
ago.  Since  that  time  the  friends  of  'cross- 
country racing  have  been  considering  the  mat- 
ter carefully,  and  it  was  finally  intrusted  for  set- 
tlement to  Mr.  August  Belmont  representing 
the  National  Steeplechase  Association  and  Mr. 
Edward  Morrell,  the  Hunt  Association.  To 
these  two  gentlemen  is  largely  due  the  credit 
for  the  excellent  plan  devised,  of  the  absorp- 
tion by  the  Steeplechase  Association  of  the 
Hunt  Association.  Under  the  new  plan  all 
members  of  the  Hunt  Association  may  become 
members  of  the  Steeplechase  Association  by 
payment  of  the  difference  in  the  dues,  $15.  The 
board  of  stewards  of  the  Steeplechase  Asso 
elation,  which  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Association, 
will  be  increased  from  nine  to  twelve,  the  three 
additional  members  to  be  selected  by  the  Hunt 
Association  and  to  be  composed  of  one  from 
Philadelphia,  one  from  Boston,  and  one  from 
Baltimore.  For  the  present  all  meetings  adver- 
tised to  be  held  under   National  Hunt   Rules 


will  be  governed  by  the  old  rules  of  that  asso- 
ciation. 

STEEPLECHASES    AT    CHESTERBROOK. 

An  enjoyable  amateur  race  meeting  was  that 
given  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  May  ist,  at  his 
charming  Chesterbrook  Stock  Farm,  near  Ber- 
wyn,  Pa.  There  were  three  events  on  the  pro- 
gramme. The  first  of  these,  a  farmers'  steeple 
chase,  went  to  the  old  campaigner,  Billy  Out- 
law, an  animal  well  known  in  such  events,  with 
Red  Mike  second.  The  race  for  the  Tredyf- 
frin  Cup,  two  miles  on  the  flat,  was  won  by  Mr. 
Ivan  Fox's  Dauntless,  admirably  ridden  by  Mr. 
Wm.  M.  Kerr  ;  Mr.  P.  S.  P.  Randolph's  Miss 
Clay  second,  and  Miss  Cassatt's  Daylight  third, 
ridden  by  Mr.  Robert  K.  Cassatt.  Mr.  J.  How- 
ard Lewis,  the  well-known  gentleman  jockev 
of  the  Rose  Tree  Hunt,  rode  Miss  Clay.  This 
was  his  first  mount  since  his  reinstatement  by 
the  National  Hunt  Association  this  spring. 
The  steeplechase  for  the  Chesterbrook  Cup  was 
a  very  sporting  event.  There  were  five  start- 
ers, the  contest  finally  narrowing  down  to 
three  :  Mr.  Charles  E.  Mather's  Colon,  ridden 
by  Mr.  Lewis  ;  Mr.  Robert  K.  Cassatt's  Count, 
ridden  by  himself,  and  Mr.  Robfert  E.  Brooke's 
Starlight,  also  ridden  by  the  owner.  The  horses 
finished  close  together  in  the  order  named. 

THE    ME.A.DOWBROOK    STEEPLECHASES. 

At  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Meadow- 
brook  Steeplechase  Association,  which  was  held 
May  I,  the  Meadowbrook  Cup,  a  steeplechase 
for  light  and  heavy-weight  hunters,  over  four 
miles  of  fair  hunting  country,  was  won  by  R.  P. 
Huntingdon's  Orange  Girl,  R.  L.  Stevens's 
Quadrille  second,  and  Maxwell  Stevenson's 
Paddy  third.  Jimcrack  finished  first,  but  was 
disqualified  for  going  around  the  flag  the  wrong 
way  and  going  too  far  on  the  road.  The  Queens 
County  Cup,  a  steeplechase  for  registered  hunt- 
ers, of  about  three  miles,  was  a  walkover  for 
Mr.  W.  C.  Hare's  Trillion.  In  the  Hunt  Cup, 
a  steeplechase  of  about  four  miles  for  teams  of 
hunters,  the  Meadowbrook  Hunt's  team  scored 
the  first  with  Moonshiner,  second  with  Freezer, 
and  third  with  bay  gelding  by  Barrett.  The 
fifth  event,  a  steeplechase  for  hunters  that  had 
been  regularly  hunted,  about  three  miles,  was 
won  by  Mrs.  A.  Ladenburg's  Lady  Syberia, 
H.  P.  Whitney's  Right  of  Way  second,  and  H. 
S.  Page's  Warlock  third. 

Alfred  Stoddart  (Rittenhouse). 
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IN  my  last  "  Record  "  I  gave  a  little  advice  to 
those  who,  having  laid  aside  their  cameras 
during  the  winter,  were  about  to  commence 
the  work  of  the  season.  In  this  I  have  a 
few  words  for  those  about  to  put  their  hands 
to  the  photographic  plow  for  the  first  time. 

They  naturally  seek  advice,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance  as  to  whom 
they  shall  apply:  to  the  friend  who  bought  a 
"  kodak  "  a  year  ago,  who  snaps  at  everything 
that  looks  pretty,  knows  all  about  it,  and  is 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  himself  ;  or  to  one 
who  may  not  be  so  easily  approached,  but  who 
has  gone  through  all  the  phases  of  the  art, 
knows  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  every 
branch  and  every  variety  of  camera  and  lens, 
and  who,  while  realizing  that  he  has  yet  much 
to  learn,  is  able  from  long,  and  often  sad  ex- 
perience to  teach  the  beginner  just  what  he 
ought  to  know. 

The  first  question  is,  of  course,  as  to  the 
camera,  shall  it  be  a  stand  or  a  hand  ?  There 
should  be  no  uncertain  sound  about  the  an- 
swer. The  hand  camera  has  great  possibilities, 
but  it  has  greater  limitations,  and  he  who 
begins  with  it  will  hardly  ever  make  more  of 
it  than  a  toy  ;  and  sooner  or  later,  and  more 
likely  soon  than  late  it  will  meet  the  toy's  fate, 
neglect.  That  most  catchy  of  catch  advertise- 
ments, "  You  press  the  button,  we  do  the  rest," 
has  sold  thousands  of  hand  cameras,  and  led 
to  the  consumption  of  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  material ;  but  if  we  could  see  the  re- 
sults of  the  doing  of  "the  rest,"  we  should 
have  probably  the  most  striking  example  of 
misplaced  confidence  that  the  world  has  ever 
afforded,  and  if  the  statistics  were  available  I 
venture  to  say  that  at  least  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  all  who  were  so  misled  gave  up  photog- 
raphy in  disgust.  A  proper  knowledge  of  the 
possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  the  hand 
camera  can  be  come  at  only  through  a  thorough- 
ly practical  experience  with  the  stand  camera, 
an  experience  which  includes  the  study  of 
composition    and    lighting    on    the    focusing 


screen,  ami  the  ability  to  get  the  maximum 
result  from  the  minimum  of  exposure  ;  as"  only 
he  who  possesses  those  qualifications  fully 
realizes  the  fact  that  the  hand  camera,  both  in 
its  actual  use  and  in  the  after  manipulations,  is 
the  most  difficult  tool  that  the  photographer 
employs. 

A  stand  camera  having  been  decided"  on,  the 
next  question  is  as  to  size  and  quality.  For 
various  reasons  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  a 
5x4,  and  of  very  good  quality;  that  is  of  good 
workmanship,  although  not  necessarily  of  the 
high  class  of  finish,  but  with  rising  front  and 
swing  back,  and  a  pretty  long  draw — not  less 
than  eight  inches,  and  ten  or  even  twelve  would 
be  better.  Such  length  is  not  necessary  for  ordi- 
nary work,  but  there  are  purposes  for  which  it  is 
a  great  advantage.  6^x8  J^  is  the  ideal  size  for 
an  amateur  who  aims  at  pictorial  or  decorative 
photography;  but  the  beginner  would  find  its 
manipulation  difficult,  and  his  failures  would 
make  it  expensive.  4X  5  is  small  enough  to  be 
both  easy  and  economical,  and  large  enough  to 
be  useful  for  many  purposes,  so  that  he  would 
not  need  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  sacrifice  or  lay  it 
aside  as  useless,  when  the  time  came,  as  come  it 
surely  would,  for  him  to  adopt  the  larger  size. 

Of  even  more  importance  is  the  lens.  It 
should  be  a  doublet  of  the  rectilinear  type,  or 
if  the  beginner  can  easily  afford  it,  one  of  the 
recently  introduced  anastigmatic  family,  and  in 
either  case,  by  one  of  the  well-known  makers, 
and  of  not  less  than  six  inches  equivalent 
focus,  but  better  still  if  of  seven  or  eight 
inches. 

The  only  other  thing  of  importance  is  the  tri- 
pod, which  for  convenience  should  be  of  the  fold- 
ing or  sliding  variety,  but  with  only  one  fold  or 
slide,  and  heavy  enough  and  Avell  enough  made 
to  be  perfectly  rigid  when  erect. 

Naturally,  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  is  as 
to  the  cost;  and  not  less  naturally  the  expression 
of  surprise  from  those  whose  idea  of  the  value 
of  photographic  apparatus  has  been  formed 
from  seeing  advertisements  of  complete  outfits, 
including  everything  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  pictures,  for  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars. 
From  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
paratus made  or  imported  and  used  in  this 
country,  I  say  with  confidence  that  nothing 
much  cheaper  than  the  following  would  be  satis- 
factory, and  that  nothing  more  expensive  is 
really  necessary.  Camera  with  three  double 
plate  holders  from  $20  to  $30.  Lens  from  $20 
to  $50,  the  cheaper  iDeing  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Tripod  from  $3  to  $4.  Dr.  John  Nicol. 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


S.  H.  Y. — Any  gentleman  of  good  standing 
in  the  community,  not  under  eighteen  years 
of  age,  residing  within  the  limits  of  Kings, 
Richmond  and  New  York  Counties,  is  eli- 
gible for  resident  membership  in  the  Crescent 
Athletic  Club  of  Brooklyn.  At  the  present 
time  the  initiation  fee  is  $25,  and  the  annual 
dues  are  $40.  Membership  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker Athletic  Club  is  of  four  classes,  viz. 
I.  Resident  members,  whose  place  of  residence 
or  of  occupation  is  within  thirty  miles  of  New 
York  City.  2.  Non-resident  members,  who  nei- 
ther reside  nor  carry  on  their  daily  occupa- 
tion  within   thirty   miles  of   New  York  City. 


3.  Active  athletic  members,  who  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Athletic  Committee  are  either  regular 
members  or  promising  candidates  of  any  of 
the  Club  athletic  teams  under  the  rules  of 
eligibility  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  4 
Junior  members,  who  are  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  eighteen  j'^ears.  These  shall  have 
the  use  of  the  gymnasium  and  baths  only,  for 
such  hours  as  the  Athletic  Committee  shall 
decide.  Admission  fee  for  resident  members 
fifty  dollars,  and  annual  dues  thirty-six  dol- 
lars ;  for  non-resident  members,  twenty-five 
dollars  admission  fee,  and  annual  dues  twelve 
dollars. 


THe    FLAYOIROUND    ©F    A    FeOPLE 


"  Tliis  is  the  forest  primeval.    The  murmuring  pines 
and  the  hemlocks,— stand  like  Druids  of  eld." 


OR  years,  Out- 
ing's pleasant 
mission  has  been 
to  win  an  overtaxed 
humanity  back'  to 
wholesome  Mother 
Earth  by  preaching- 
the  pure  gospel  of 
the  Great  Outdoors. 
For  a  beneficial 
rest  youmust  go  away 
— go  somewhere  for  a  holiday,  and  that 
somewhere  must  be  a  wisely  chosen 
locality.  It  should  be  quiet,  so  that  it 
may  rest  you  ;  it  must  have  wholesome 
air  and  sweet  water,  that  it  may  heal 
you  ;  it  must  be  beautiful,  that  it  may 
charm  and  interest  you  ;  it  must  afford 
facilities  for  sport  and  pastime,  that  it 
may  amuse  you  ;  and,  as  your  purse 
is  not  unlimited,  it  must  not  be  either 
distant  too  long  a  journey,  or  be  too 
expensive  when  reached.  Is  there  such 
a  spot  on  the  Grand  Footstool  ? 

There  is  such  a  spot  ;  it  is  most  beauti- 
ful, while  it  possesses  the  marked  advan- 
tages of  a  great  elevation  and  wholesome 
air  ;  the  sweetest,  softest  water  you  will 
ever  taste;  unexcelled  facilities  for  boat- 
ing, fishing,  shooting  and  bathing  ;  a  de- 
lightfully social  atmosphere  ;  just  suf- 
ficient civilization  to  insure  creature  all 
comforts,  in  a  region  wherein  the  high- 
price  fiend  has  not  yet  set  foot.  It  is  the 
Avonderful  Muskoka  country  of  lake  and 
stream,  the  Highlands  of  Ontario. 

The  four  masterpieces  of  island  scen- 
ery in  the  world  are,  the  Muskoka  Lake 
region,  the  Georgian  Bay,  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  and  the  Thousand  Islands 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Artists  and  com- 
petent judges  rank  them  in  order  as 
named,  although  considering  the  fact 
that  the  Georgian  Bay  boasts  more 
islands  than  all  the  rest  combined,  it 
might  properly  occupy  the  first  posi- 
tion. However,  such  nice  distinctions 
need  not  trouble  the  visitor  to  Muskoka, 
who  will  find  more  scener)'-  than  he  can 
remember  ;  and  if  he  wants  a  surfeit  of 
scenery  he  can  include  the  Georgian 
Bay  in  his  tour,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  marvelous  aggregation 
of  islands  and  the  Muskoka  region  are 
side  by  side. 

To  properly  describe  Muskoka  would 


require  a  large  volume.  It  is  an  ele- 
vated, forested,  rocky  country,  netted 
in  every  direction  by  rivers  and  brooks, 
which  afford  delightful  canoe  routes 
between  numerous  lakes,  some  of  which 
are  very  large,  while  others  are  merely 
pretty  ponds  where  the  deer  come  to 
drink  at  will.  In  order  to  give  some 
idea  of  this  wonderful  system  of  water- 
ways, it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
upwards  of  800  lakes  are  included  with- 
in the  confines  of  Muskoka  and  the  ad- 
joining Parry  Sound  region. 

This  beautiful  country  was  in  days  of 
old  the  home  of  the  ill-fated  Hurons, 
and  to  them  it  must  have  been  very  like 
the  ideal  Happy  Hunting  Grounds.  To- 
day the  Indian  has  disappeared,  but  the 
magnificent  scenery,  the  flashing  waters, 
the  countless  isles,  the  game  and  the 
fish  remain  to  explain  why  the  Huron 
chose  this  spot  for  his  home.  At  pres- 
ent, farms,  villages  and  comfortable  hos- 
telries  afford  excellent,  though  very 
reasonable,  accommodation  at  the  most 
convenient  points,  where  all  needful 
supplies  may  be  obtained,  and  from 
which  the  canoer  has  but  to  paddle  for 
a  few  moments  to  find  himself  in  the 
wilderness  as  the  Huron  left  it. 

The  three  principal  lakes  of  the  re- 
gion are  Lake  Muskoka,  Lake  Rosseau, 
and  Lake  Joseph.  About  these  large 
bodies  of  water  are  clustered  the  chief 
hotels  and  the  centers  of  transient  sum- 
mer life.  The  Canadians  know  right  well 
how   to   take   best    advantage   of   such 
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magnificent  opportunities.  People  who 
during"  the  winter  are  leaders  in  the  so- 
cial circles  of  the  chief  Canadian  cities 
will  be  found  during  summer  rusticat- 
ing in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Their  cottages  are  plain,  comfortable, 
and  inexpensive  ;  their  ways  are  pleas- 
ant and  unaffected  ;  they  scorn  "  style  " 
as  we  know  it  at  our  watering  places — 
they  simply  go  in  for  a  jolly  good  time, 
and  they  are  always  ready  to  extend  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  comers. 

At  an  elevation  of  750  feet  above  the 
level  of  Lake  Ontario,  these  people  find 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  invalid 
breathes  the  subtle  strength  of  the  pines 
and  feasts  his  eyes  upon  beauties  which 
never  pall  upon  one.  Waters,  those 
magical  Muskoka  waters,  which  seem  to 
have  caught  some 
elixir  in  the  grand 
old  woods,  ripple 
upon  every  side,  as 
though  some  Titan 
of  old  had  smitten 
the  heights  with 
some  tremendous 
mirror  and  left  the 
fragments  to  sparkle 
where  they  fell.  In 
such  air  and  upon 
such  playgrounds 
the  children  grow 
brown  as  nuts  and 
hardy  as  goats. 

Regular  frequen- 
ters of  Muskoka  take 
their  pleasure  in  an 
innocently  merry, 
yet  very  satisfactory  '•  ■  ' 
manner.  Here  are  ._  •  _  . 
to  be  seen  at  their 
best  the  famous  Canadian  canoes,  as 
frequently  as  not  sent  skimming  over 
the  broadest  water  by  fearless  girls. 
Hospitality  rules  everywhere,  and  ca- 
noes are  constantly  flitting  from  island 
to  island,  or  from  camp  to  camp.  The 
daily  programme  includes  bathing,  fish- 
ing, shooting,  exploring  afoot  or  in  ca- 
noe, and  friendly  calls  ;  at  night  come 
the  bonfires,  song  and  story,  and  danc- 
ing, or  idle  drifting  upon  waveless 
waters  and  under  a  moon  that  has  been 
known  to  change  the  destinies  of  human 
atoms.  In  their  chosen  playground,  with 
lakes  gemmed  with  lovely  isles  ;  with 
foamy  falls  and  hurrying  streams  for 
ever  singing  to  the  ancient  trees  ;  with 
such  marvels  as  Moon  River  and  the 
inimitable  Shadow  River  ;  with  leagues 


on  leagues  of  picturesque  rock-ribbed 
shores  ;  with  liberty  to  dress  as  they 
please,  and  camp  where  they  please,  is 
it  strange  that  those  who  know  it  love 
the  Muskoka  wilderness  ? 

But  it  is  not  all  pleasant  idling  amid 
charming  surroundings.  Manly  men 
want  more  than  this,  and  to  them  Mus- 
koka especially  appeals.  Hundreds  of 
miles  of  waterways,  as  difficult  and 
exciting  as  may  be  desired,  tempt  the 
canoeist  to  follow  the  routes  of  the  dead 
Huron.  There  is  also  a  fine  variety  of 
fish  and  game  to  satisfy  devotees  of  rod 
and  gun.  Speckled  trout,  black  bass, 
lake  trout,  pickerel,  and,  in  the  larger 
waters,  the  mighty  muscallonge  yield 
abundant  sport.  The  list  of  game  in- 
cludes deer,  black  bear,  ruffed  grouse, 
and  water  fowl,  with 
an  occasional  wolf, 
otter,  beaver,  and 
furred  animals. 
The  deer  have  be- 
come so  numerous 
that  a  party  going 
an  easy  distance 
back  from  the  settle- 
ments can  hardly 
fail  to  secure  all 
that  the  law  allows. 
Ruffed  grouse  are 
abundant,  while 
during  the  proper 
season  excellent 
duck-shooting  may 
be  had  upon  many 
of  the  lakes.  Bear 
are  not  to  be  had 
for  the  asking  ;  but 
a  couple  of  heavy 
shells  should  always 
be  carried,  for  in  Muskoka  no  man 
knoweth  what  the  next  hour  may  bring 
forth.  This  attractive  region  may  be 
easily  reached  from  all  Eastern  States  by 
the  various  railroad  routes  to  Suspension 
Bridge,  and  thence  by  the  Northern  and 
Northwestern  Division  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  to  Muskoka  Wharf 
(Gravenhurst  Station).  From  Graven- 
hurst  steamers  carry  tourists  to  all  im- 
portant points  on  the  lakes. 

For  full  particulars  of  routes,  accom- 
modations, camp  supplies,  and  fishing 
and  shooting,  the  reader  is  advised  to 
secure  copies  of  illustrated  publications 
issued  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
These  will  be  mailed  free  by  the  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agent,  Montreal,  Que.^ 
Canada,  or  by  any  agent  of  the  Company 
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HEN  Stephen  Carteret 
died  and  all  his  prop- 
erty went  under  the 
hammer,  his  widow 
folded  her  deeply 
black-bordered  hand- 
kerchief, and  looked 
at  her  only  son 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? "  she  said. 
For  fifty  years  the  departed  Squire 
had  been  a  hard-riding,  generous-living, 
careless  country  gentleman,  good  to  his 
tenants,  proud  of  his  old  home  and  de- 
voted to  his  family.  He  had  brought 
his  bride  to  the  red  brick  manor-house 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Reginald  had 
been  born  there,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  hunting  shire,  raised  with  the  colts 
in  his  father's  stables,  and  had  grown  to 
manhood  equipped  with  a  handsome, 
healthy  person  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  horseflesh. 

During  the  Squire's  time  things  had 
been  allowed  to  run  along  pretty  much 
as  they  would.  He  was  a  rollicking, 
sweet-tempered,    happy-go-lucky    indi- 
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vidual ;  his  credit  was  tolerably  good, 
and  his  promises,  usually  accompanied 
by  a  hearty  handshake,  rang  true  ;  and 
no  one  knew  that  his  racing  stable, \vhich 
had  its  fortunate  and  its  unfortunate 
years,  as  most  racing  stables  have,  had 
been  running  behind  for  the  last  twelve- 
month, partly  through  bad  manage- 
ment, partly  through  ill  luck.  When 
his  death  in  the  hunting-field  precipi- 
tated the  crash,  everything  was  found 
to  be  mortgaged  to  the  hilt. 

It  was  a  dire  blow  for  Mrs.  Carteret, 
never  a  strong  or  self-reliant  woman  at 
best  ;  and  then  there  was  Reginald,  her 
only  child.  What  would  become  of  her 
and  of  Reggie  ?  And  so  she  asked  him 
for  the  twentieth  time,  with  the  same 
inflection  in  her  sad,  low  voice  : 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 
And  he,  standing  before  her  in  his 
well-cut  riding  clothes  and  mud-splashed 
boots,  stared  gloomily  through  the  win- 
dow at  the  sodden  garden  beyond,  and 
shook  his  golden  head,  disordered  by 
wind  and  rain    through  which  he  had 
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ridden,  and  answered  for  the  twentieth 
time  : 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  You  could  go  into  the  shipping  busi- 
ness with  your  cousins  in  Liverpool," 
Mrs.  Carteret  suggested,  timidly. 

"  It  is  not  quite  what  I  would  Hke  for 
my  son — oh,  Reggie,  if  I  could  only  have 
seen  you  the  Squire  here  in  your  fa- 
ther's place  !  "  The  tenants  would  have 
been  so  proud,  they  love  you  so  ;  it  will 
break  their  hearts  when  you  go  away." 


"  The  stable  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Carteret, 
walking  the  length  of  the  room.  "  Don't 
speak  of  it." 

Reginald  laid  his  hands  lightly  on 
her  shoulders  ;  his  eyes  kindled  with  a 
sudden  resolve. 

"The  racers  shall  give  back  to  us  some- 
thing of  what  we  have  lost  by  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  had  returned  to  his  position  with 
his  back  to  the  window. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Reggie  ? "  she 


I    AM    MR.   DALE,'  SAID    REGINALD."       {p.  JI4.) 


"  Hush  !  "  whispered  Carteret,  with 
paling  lips.  "  What  is  the  use  ?  I've 
got  to  cut  it  all  ;  it  isn't  mine  now.  The 
worst  of  it  is " 

"What?  Nothing  can  be  worse," 
groaned  his  mother. 

"  There's  the  stable,  that  has  gone, 
too  ;  and  Her  Highness, — she  would 
have  made  our  fortune  ;  now  she  has 
chaneed  owners — and  trainers  !  " 
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repeated,    with    the   gray,   misty 
shining  down  in  her  anxious  eyes. 

"  It  isn't  altogether  my  fault,  nor  my 
father's,  that  I  have  not  cultivated  any 
particular  business  ability.  But,  thanks 
to  him,  there  is  one  thing  I  can  do." 

"  Yes  ?"  hopefully. 

"  It  is  the  only  thing  I  am  fit  for," 
kicking  the  playful  fox-terrier  over  with 
a  gentle  foot,  and  sinking  both   hands 
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deep  in  his  corduroys  ;  "  I  can  train 
horses." 

"  Reginald  !  " 

"  Well,  mother,  who  better  than  I  ?" 

"  My  dear,  you  appall  me  !  Train 
horses  for  money  !  You,  a  gentleman's 
son  —  and  the  heir  apparent  of  Lord 
Rockingham  ? " 

"  Mother,  dear,  we  shall  have  to  for- 
get all  that  now." 

"  Forget  that  you  are  a  gentleman, 
Reginald  ?  " 

"  No,  never  that,  I  hope,"  he  an- 
swered, gravely  ;  "  but  when  a  man 
has  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  it 
is  best,  I  think,  to  use  what  talents  he 
has.  There  is  money  in  training  ;  there 
is  hard  work,  too,  but  I  love  it,  and  it 
will  help  me  to  forget." 

After  a  minute  Reginald  unfolded 
his  plans.  "  It  has  been  suggested  to 
me,"  he  said,  "  that  I  undertake  the 
training  of  Mr.  Holland's  horses,  the 
American  who  has  bought  nearly  all 
our  stable.  He  has  made  inquiries 
about  me,  and  intimated  that  he  would 
like  to  keep  the  trainer  who  put  the 
youngsters  in  shape  for  Epsom,  and 
trained  Her  Highness  for  the  Mayfair 
Stakes.  I  understand  those  two-year- 
olds  as  if  they  were  my  own  kin.  You 
remember  that  father  had  given  them 
entirely  into  my  care.  Mr.  Holland  is 
especially  pleased  with  the  way  they 
have  been  handled,  and  wants  the 
trainer  to  go  back  with  him  to  get  them 
read)^  to  start  in  the  spring  meetings. 
He  does  not  know  that  the  owner  and 
the  trainer  are  one  ;  he  need  never  know 
that." 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Carteret  clasped  her 
hands  and  sobbed  :  "  Go  to  America — 
to  train  race-horses  !  Reginald  !  and 
what  of  me  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  reason  I  have  decided  to 
refuse,"  said  her  son  steadily.  "  What 
would  become  of  you  ?  "  After  a  long 
pause  Mrs.  Carteret  dried  her  eyes  on 
her  handkerchief  and  faced  the  problem 
squarely. 

"  I  suppose  I  could  go  and  live  with 
your  aunt  Mary  for  awhile,"  she  said 
dubiously,  when  she  saw  how  he  had  set 
his  heart  on  the  scheme;  for  when  had 
she  refused  her  boy  anything  ?  But 
with  that  unpromising  surrender  Regi- 
nald knew  the  battle  was  won. 

*****  ^  week  of  blue  skies 
and  a  rolling  sea,  and  then  a  vision  of 
America  on  an  April  morning,  with  her 


wooded  hills  and  sun-tipped  domes,  and 
fleecy  clouds  over  and  above  it  all.  To 
the  young  Englishman  fresh  from  his 
quaint  old  home  in  Leicestershire,  the 
noise  and  traffic  and  Yankee  pandemo- 
nium of  business  struck  him  with  a  curi- 
ous tingling  to  be  in  the  general  fight 
for  gold  and  fame.  Yet  after  a  couple 
of  days  he  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
train  at  the  quiet  wayside  station  of  the 
New  Jersey  town,  and  drive  through 
the  sweet  pasture  lands  in  the  evening 
sunset  to  the  great  farm  where  the 
American  millionaire  had  established 
his  stud. 

It  was  good,  too,  to  see  his  stanch- 
old  comrades  again  ;  he  wondered  how 
they  liked  the  change  from  their  some~ 
what  narrow  quarters  at  the  manor 
to  this  splendid  abode,  and  if  they  felt 
lonely  and  out  of  their  element,  as  he 
did,  away  from  their  native  heath  ;  but 
no,  they  had  each  other,  while  he — what 
friend  had  he  in  all  this  great  strange 
land  ?  Not  even  his  name  could  he  call 
his  own  ;  in  deference  to  his  mother's 
wishes  he  hadsunkReginald  Carteret,  of 
Leicestershire,  into  the  simple  cogno- 
men of  John  Dale,  trainer.  The  mill- 
ionaire turfman  was  not  aware  of  the 
lineage  of  his  new  trainer  ;  Dale  had 
trained  the  big  string  in  the  Carteret 
stables  and  they  were  in  fine  condition  ; 
he  liked  his  strong  young  face  and  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  business,  and 
that  was  all  he  knew  or  cared  to  know 
about  John  Dale. 

May  passed  quietly  away  amid  a 
shower  of  apple-blossoms,  and  with  June 
came  the  final  preparations  for  the 
spring  race  meetings  ;  with  June,  too, 
came  the  family  of  Mr.  Holland  into 
their  great  summer  home,  known  as 
Holland  Court,  whose  minarets  and 
gables  were  the  pride  and  joy  of  the 
little  country  town. 

There  was  considerable  gossip  when 
the  carriage  drove  through  the  streets 
to  the  station,  about  the  beautiful  niece 
who  had  come  to  spend  the  summer 
with  Mrs.  Holland. 

Miss  North  had  just  returned  from 
Europe,  where  she  had  been  traveling 
with  her  mother  and  brother  since  her 
father's  death.  Her  beauty  had  been 
frequently  commented  upon  in  the  pa- 
pers both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in 
her  progress  through  foreign  lands  she 
had  been  so  faithfully  pursued  by  a 
band  of  ineligible  followers,   that   her 
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mother  finally  brought  her  home  in  de- 
spair; and  Mrs.  Holland  had  begged  to 
have  her  company  through  the  summer, 
promising  to  keep  at  arm's  length  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  her 
young  relative,  all  long-haired  artists 
impecunious  noblemen,  and  fascinating 
Bohemians  in  general. 

"She  adores  Bohemians,"  poor  Mrs. 
North  said  on  parting  from  her  sister; 
"the  more  vagabondish  the  better;  it  is 
the  life  that  attracts  her.  Do  not  let 
her  meet  any  more.  Ah  !  to  be  back  in 
my  own  country,  where  bad  table  man- 
ners are  called  by  their  right  name  ! 
^er  tastes  want  elevating,  or  she  will 
make  some  social  shipwreck.  She  never 
realizes  my  constant  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet." 

Somehow  everyone  knew  about  poor, 
pretty  Mignon  North's  poverty  just  as 
he  knew  of  her  social  triumphs,  and 
the  exact  number  of  suitors  claraoring 
for  her  hand,  and  how  many  times  she 
had  been  reported  to  be  engaged.  So 
when  she  came  out  into  New  Jersey  it 
was  said  that  Mrs.  Holland  was  going 
to  make  a  great  match  for  the  penniless 
beauty  as  she  had  made  a  great  mar- 
riage for  her  own  well-dowered  daugh- 
ter, and  everyone  waited  about  and 
watched  to  see  the  young  eligible  ar- 
rive at  Holland  Court, — but  no  one  ap- 
peared, the  family  did  little  entertaining, 
and  even  the  rector  and  his  wife  dined 
there  but  once  through  the  summer. 

But  Mignon  found  it  far  from  dull ; 
in  truth  she  had  come  for  rest  after 
months  of  sight-seeing  and  excitement. 
She  w^ent.  about  from  morning  until 
night  in  a  short  tweed  skirt  and  trim 
cotton  shirt,  with  a  soft  hat  pulled  low 
over  her  eyes,  and  exulted  in  her  inde- 
pendence. She  would  sit  contentedly 
all  day  on  the  bank  while  her  uncle 
fished,  or  pulled  an  oar  when  he  wanted 
to  row  up  the  river  for  better  luck. 
Sometimes  she  raised  a  gun  to  her  own 
shoulder  and  brought  down  her  birds 
with  more  unerring  aim  than  even  the 
good  old  sport  himself,  who  was  de- 
lighted with  her  compan}-,  and  called 
her  "Sure  Shot." 

Reginald  Carteret,  busy  with  the 
work  in  hand  at  the  stables,  heard  about 
the  beauty  of  the  guest  at  tlae  Court ;  he 
remembered  vaguely  hearing  about  her, 
too,  in  England  ;  her  name  had  been 
ranked  with  those  of  the  famous  beauties 
of  the  London  season.   He  became  quite 


curious  to  see  the  young  woman,  and  he 
was  thinking  of  her  one  morning,  alone 
in  the  paddock,  and  of  how  unlikely 
it  was  now  that  he  would  make  her 
acquaintance  anyway,  when  his  name, 
uttered  in  a  sweet,  quick,  imperative 
tone,  made  him  turn  about,  to  behold  a 
girl,  rather  a  small  girl,  in  a  pink  cotton 
shirt  and  tweed  skirt  and  a  soft  old  hat 
tilted  over  her  eyes,  perched  on  a  bar  of 
the  fence,  with  her  elbows  resting  on 
the  top  rail.  "  Mr.  Dale  !  "  she  cried,  "  I 
want  to  find  Mr.  Dale-;  I  came  down  to 
see  a  horse  my  uncle  has  given  me,  that 
he  brought  from  England." 

"  I  am  Mr.  Dale,"  said  Reginald,  com- 
ing forward,  hat  in  hand.  He  colored 
faintly  at  her  silent  astonishment,  for 
what  indeed  could  be  more  unlike  the 
accepted  ideal  of  a  horse-trainer  than 
this  six  feet  of  vigorous  manhood  with 
vSplendid  shoulders  and  the  head  of  a 
young  Viking  ? 

"  I  am  Miss  North,"  she  explained 
with  a  pretty  little  air  of  dignity  ;  and 
then  she  pulled  off  the  shabby  old  hat 
suddenly,  disclosing  the  beauty  of  her 
thick  brown  hair  that  matched  her  eye- 
lashes except  on  the  ends,  where  the 
sun  had  dyed  them  gold. 

"  My  uncle  told  ine  to  ask  for  the  new 
— for  you.    I  wish  to  see  Her  Highness." 

"  Her  Highness  !  "  said  Carteret. 
"  Has  Mr.  Holland  given  her  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  is  she  worth  an5^thing  ?  " 

"  She  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold;  she 
is  the  pluckiest  filly  that  ever  looked 
through  a  bridle,"  said  Reginald,  feel- 
ingly.    "  This  is  Her  Highness." 

They  stood  before  the  box  in  silence 
for  a  few  moments  while  the  ex-owner 
drew  forward  the  beautiful  little  filly, 
with  a  gentle  hand  and  a  sadly  swelling 
lump  in  his  throat.  The  bay,  shining  like 
satin,  her  clear-cut  head  moving  grandly 
from  side  to  side  on  her  great  shoulders, 
came  close  to  the  rail,  with  ears  erect,  and 
took  a  good  look  at  her  new  mistress. 

"  The  beauty  !  "  cried  Miss  North, 
with  her  hand  in  her  tweed  pocket. 

"  Will  she  take  some  sugar  from  me; 
do  you  think  ?  "  She  held  it  out  on  the 
small  pink  palm  a  little  fearfully  at  first, 
then  as  it  disappeared  with  a  crunching 
sound  in  the  filly's  mouth,  she  bent 
forward  flushed  with  delight  and  kissed 
her  squarely  on  the  white  star  between 
her  spirited  eyes. 

"  There,  you  see  we  are  friends  al- 
ready !  "  the  girl  exclaimed. 
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"  I  never  saw  her  so  friendly  with 
anyone  before,"  said  Carteret,  truth- 
fully; he  did  not  show  any  surprise, 
however.  Miss  North  glancing-  side- 
ways at  him,  caught  the  admiration  in 
his  eyes  that  finished  his  speech.  A 
woman  sometimes  likes  a  raan  for  what 
he  does  not  say.  She  reflected  wisely  : 
"  He  looks  like  a  prince  in  disguise." 
Aloud  she  said  :  "  Is  Her  Highness  in 
good  condition  ?  " 

The  trainer  smiled.  "  Never  better," 
he  answered.  ''  She  starts  next  Thurs- 
day in  the  Empire  Stakes." 

"  Because,"  continued  Mignon,  plant- 
ing the  old,  soft  hat  firmly  on  her  curls, 
"  I  am  to  own  her  outright,  and  all  her 
winnings  come  to  me,  you  understand." 

"  The  value  of  the  purse  is  three  thou- 
sand dollars,"  said  Carteret.  "  However, 
I  suppose  you  know  she  is  entered  for 
the  Prospect ;  it  is  the  richest  event  of 
the  year  on  the  turf.  If  she  wins  that, 
then  you  may  well  be  proud  of  her, 
Miss  North." 

"  I  am  proud  of  her  anyway,"  said 
the  new  owner.  "  I  shall  bother  you  a 
great  deal,  Mr.  Dale,  because  I  am  com- 
ing to  see  her  every  day." 

Reginald  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  but 
changed  his  mind,  and  bowed  in  silence, 
lowering  his  eyes  under  her  merry,  care- 
less glance;  and  then  she  bade  him  a 
courteous  good  morning,  and  went  out. 

The  next  day  at  luncheon  Mr.  Hol- 
land announced  that  there  was  a  saddle- 
horse  m  the  stable,  and  he  had  ordered 
him  out  for  Miss  North's  use. 

"  But  the  child  cannot  ride  around 
here,  Henry,"  said  his  wife. 

"  I  know;  I  have  arranged  for  that," 
said  Mr.  Holland,  in  his  calmly  authori- 
tative way.  "  Dale  shall  go  with  her 
until  she  knows  the  roads  ;  he  is  an  ex- 
pert rider,  and  will  take  good  care  of 
her.     Have  you  met  Dale,  my  dear  ? " 

"  I  saw  him  yesterday,  uncle ;  he 
seemed  very  fond  of  Her  Highness." 

"  A  straightforward,  honest  young 
man,"  continued  her  uncle  ;  "  he  is 
above  the  average  for  a  man  in  his 
position." 

"  Perhaps  Mignon  would  not  care  to 
take  her  daily  rides  with  your  trainer, 
Henry,"  suggested  Mrs.  Holland. 

"  Trainer  or  no  trainer,  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, I  want  you  to  know,"  blustered 
Mr.  Holland  \  "  his  people  were  good 
people  in  England  before  they  lost  their 
money ;  the  lad  had  been  brought  up 


in  a  hunting  district,  and  knew  practi- 
cally little  else  than  horse-lore,  and  so, 
when  he  had  to  make  a  living,  he  took 
to  training  horses  as  naturally  as  a 
duck  takes  to  water.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  him  ;  he  told  it  to  me  himself;  but 
a  manlier  chap  I  have  never  seen,  and 
when  he  comes  here  on  business  with 
me,  Henrietta,  I  wish  you  would  not 
treat  him  as  if  he  smelled  of  the  stables, 
if  you  please."  Old  Holland  finished 
his  glass  of  port,  and  strode  out  of  the 
dining-room,  red  and  ruffled  at  having 
his  special  property  disparaged. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  beautiful 
Miss  North  made  her  frequent  invasions 
on  horseback  into  the  wilds  of  New  Jer- 
sey under  the  stalwart  protection  of 
her  uncle's  good-looking  young  trainer. 
Fishing  expeditions  rather  took  an  in- 
ferior place  among  her  amusements 
after  her  first  ride  on  her  good  steed 
across  the  country. 

Ah  !  if  Mignon's  mother  could  have 
looked  on  this  little  comed}^  with  her 
mother-eyes,  she  would  not  have  rested 
until  she  had  stormed  the  doors  of  Hol- 
land Court ;  but  Mrs.  North  was  sailing 
over  summer  seas  to  join  her  son  in  his 
wanderings  through  the  south  of  France. 

"  The  dear  girl  does  not  seem  to  care 
for  gayety,"  Mrs.  Holland  wrote  to  her 
sister.  "  It  proves  her  womanly  tem- 
perament that  she  can  settle  down  here 
so  contentedly  with  just  us,  old  people, 
after  all  the  adulation  she  has  received. 
She  fishes  and  hunts  and  rides,  and  is  as 
firm  of  flesh  and  as  supple  of  limb  as  a 
beautiful  young  Diana."     *     *     * 

And  while  Mrs.  Holland  sat  at  her 
desk  in  the  quiet  library  writing  this 
letter  in  a  glow  of  sisterly  affection, 
Mignon  North  and  Reginald  Carteret 
were  riding  gayly  through  the  fragrant 
shadows  of  the  woods  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  Shrewsbury. 

Poor  Reginald  !  he  had  come  to  Amer- 
ica with  a  dogged  determination  to  work, 
and  the  one  idea  of  going  home  to  his 
mother  and  the  happy  hunting-grounds 
of  England  as  soon  as  he  had  made 
enough  money  ;  and  now  what  thought 
had  he  of  home  or  country  or  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  smiling,  sunburned 
face  of  a  little  American  girl  with  saucy 
gray  eyes  and  a  tender  riantc  mouth  ! 
Alone  in  the  quiet  of  the  great  leafy 
paddock  he  would  take  himself  seriously 
to  task  ;  what  folly  it  was  for  him  to 
land  on  foreign  shores,  he  told  himself, 
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and  lose  his  heart  to  the  first  girl  he 
met ;  but  then  what  a  girl !  He  thrilled 
with  despair  when  he  thought  of  her 
ringing  laugh  and  the  dancing  sunlight 
in  her  eyes. 

Why,  she  was  probably  destined  for 
some  one  worthy  of  her  in  that  world 
of  fashion  and  fortune  from  which  the 
cruel  hand  of  fate  had  only  just  thrust 
him.  He  tried  not  to  think  of  her  while 
he  directed  the  exercising  of  the  thor- 
oughbreds ;  he  resolved  to  keep  entirely 
out  of  the  way  of  her  flashing  eyes  and 
the  sound  of  her  alluring  voice.  In 
future  he  would  leave  the  stables  when 
he  knew  that  she  was  coming  ;  and  alas  ! 
he  turned  his  head 
when  he  had  made 
this  brave  decision, 
only  to  see  her 
standing  there, 
leaning  against  the 
box  with  her  arm 
about  the  neck  of 
Her  Highness. 

So  the  summer 
crept  on,  and  the 
speedy  bay  filly  won 
two  out  of  three  of 
the  races  in  which 
she  was  entered. 
One  day  Mignon 
and  her  uncle  jour- 
neyed down  to  the 
track  by  the  sea, 
where  the  y  o  ii  n  g 
lady  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  her 
speedy  little  animal 
finish  in  front  an 
even-money  favor- 
ite, and  hear  the  de- 
lighted cries  of  the 
crowd  as  she  passed 
the  post  a  winner. 

John  Dale  was  of  necessity  a  good 
deal  away  from  Holland  Court  during 
the  busy  days  when  his  employer's 
horses  were  racing.  It  seemed  dull  for 
Mignon  now  to  go  down  to  the  stables 
from  which  three  or  four  horses  had 
gone  to  the  meeting,  and  not  find  the 
cheerful  young  trainer  to  welcome  her 
with  his  radiant  smile.  She  was  a  little 
dismayed  when  she  realized  that  this 
was  so.  "  It  is  because  I  have  become 
dependent  on  him  for  a  companion  of 
my  own  age,"  she  exclaimed  to  herself, 
uneasily,  as  she  walked  up  the  lane  to 
the    house.     "  He    has    certainly   been 


very  kind  to  me,  and  it  is  very  dreary 
here  without  him." 

One  afternoon  she  drove  the  dog-cart 
down  to  the  station  to  meet  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Holland's,  who  was  expected  for  a 
visit  of  a  few  days.  It  was  hot  and  still, 
with  that  oppressive  murkiness  in  the 
air  that  precedes  a  summer  shower. 
She  was  beginning  to  weary  just  a  little 
of  the  solitary  joys  of  farm  life  ;  and,  as 
she  sat  there,  idly  dreaming,  with  laer 
eyes  fixed  on  the  horses'  heads,  she 
wished  that  she  was  about  to  behold 
some  young  friend  of  her  own  on  the 
coming  train,  when  it  suddenly  steamed 
in  and  John  Dale  sprang  off  the  plat- 
form. To  save  his 
life  he  could  not 
have  helped  the 
glad  look  that  came 
into  his  eyes,  nor 
the  lighting  up  of 
his  whole  counte- 
nance. It  rested  and 
refreshed  him,  after 
his  long  journey, 
just  to  see  her  sit- 
ting there  in  her 
cool  lilac  gown, with 
her  high-bred  face 
flushing  so  prettily 
under  her  sailor  hat. 
Perhaps  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  close 
clasp  of  his  hand  or 
the  quick,  joyous 
tones  of  his  voice, 
that  made  her  sud- 
denly catch  her 
breath  and  look 
away  across  the 
horses'  heads  again, 
for  alas  !  poor  Mi- 
gnon, she  had  been 
taught  too  well  in 
the  world's  school  not  to  know  a  man's 
heart  when  he  wore  it  on  his  sleeve. 

"I  came  down  to  meet  Mrs.  Holland's 
guest,"  she  explained,  looking  around 
the  station ;  "  she  has  evidently  not 
come  on  this  train.  I  shall  not  wait 
for  another,  as  it  is  going  to  rain."  She 
glanced  nervously  at  him,  standing  there 
with  one  foot  on  the  wheel.  "  Will  you 
get  in  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  for  worlds  !  I  will  flnd  a 
fly  to  take  me  up,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  I  came  down  rather  unexpectedly." 

"  That  is  nonsense,"  she  returned, 
sweetly.     "  There  is  not  a  fly  to  be  had, 
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and  a  storm  is  coming'.  Jump  in,  and  " 
— smiling  brilliantly — "  you  may  drive, 
if  you  are  very  good." 

There  was  a  difference  in  Mignon's 
manner,  and  Reginald  saw  it.  She  was 
just  as  gay  and  just  as  courteous,  but 
she  avoided  his  eyes  in  the  gray  shad- 
ows of  the  wooded  lanes,  and  her  con- 
versation took    quick   turns,    as   if   she 


fore  they  reached  the  first  turn  in  the 
road  the  storm  broke,  and  the  rain  came. 
Reginald  bent  down  and  looked  at  Miss 

North. 

"Are  you  frightened?"  he  asked, 
softly. 

"  No ;  not  frightened,  only  getting 
wet,"  she  answered,  laughing. 

He  passed  the  reins  into  her  hands. 


A   LITTLE    FEARFULLY    AT   FIRST."       {P.JI4.) 


were  not  quite  sure  of  herself.  He 
speculated  on  this  change  in  his  young 
companion  as  he  followed  the  long, 
white  road  between  the  grown  poplars. 
There  was  a  storm  coming,  in  very 
truth.  The  leaves  were  whirling  in 
eddies  of  dust  along  the  wa5^side,  and 
bright  flashes  of  lightning  startled  the 
mettlesome  cob  into  a  flying  pace.     Be- 


"  Here,  this  will  not  do;  you  must  put 
this  mackintosh  about  you  ;  fortunately 
I  have  it  with  me." 

"  I  would  rather  not,"  she  demurred, 
"  But  you  must,"  he  said  ;  "  we  have 
three  miles  yet  to  go  in  the  open,"  and 
as  she  raised  her  head  to  have  it  but- 
toned at  her  throat  she  met  his  eyes,  and 
all  the  blood  seemed  to  rush  from  her 
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heart  and  creep  to  her  temples  in  a  deep 
conscious  crimson.  She  drew  herself 
away  abruptly,  and  sat  down  with  all 
her  pulses  throbbing  and  her  troubled 
gaze  straight  ahead  on  that  long  road. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  whispered  peni-- 
tently.  "  I  did  not  mean  that  you  should 
know."  They  did  not  speak  after  that, 
but  side  by  side  they  bowled  along  the 
dreary  three  miles  in  the  pouring  rain, 
she  with  her  face  half  hidden  in  the  pro- 
tecting folds  of  the  mackintosh,  and  he 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  upright  ears 
of  the  hurrying  cob. 

When  they  reached  the  house,  Mignon 
gave  him  her  hand  with  lowered  eyelids 
and  a  little  droop  to  the  corners  of  her 
small  mouth  that  made  his  heart  ache 
to  see,  for  he  knew  how  it  was  with  her, 
and  he  had  heard  the  stories  about  her 
being  brought  up  to  understand  that 
she  must  make  a  marriage  as  her  cousin 
Virginia  Holland  had  made  before  her. 
A  dozen  times  in  her  conversations  with 
him  there  had  unconsciously  crept  little 
bitter  allusions  to  her  life  and  her  hoperj ; 
her  position  was  very  clearly  defined  to 
him  without  the  telling,  and  it  seemed 
very  hopeless. 

Ah  !  if  he  could  only  have  told  her  of 
.  the  ivy-covered  manor  that  had  been  his 
in  the  heart  of  Leicestershire,  if  he 
could  only  carry  her  off  across  the  water 
to  his  mother  and  his  beautiful  old  home, 
and  have  the  right  to  say,  "  It  is  all 
yours,  my  home  and  my  birthright." 

Mignon  stopped  a  moment  at  her 
aunt's  door  to  tell  her  of  the  failure  of 
her  friend  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
then  went  to  her  own  room  to  change 
her  wet  gown.  She  was  very  quiet  and 
mechanical  about  it,  putting  on  a  soft 
wrapper,  and  unbinding  her  hair,  that 
was  also  wet  with  rain,  to  brush  it  out 
dry  before  the  mirror,  into  which  she 
looked  with  apparently  unseeing  eyes  ; 
and  all  the  time  she  kept  saying  under 
her  breath  : 

"He  loves  me,  he  loves  me,  he  loves 
me."  "When  she  had  finished  she  sat 
down  in  a  low  chair  near  the  window 
and  looked  out  over  the  big  tree  tops, 
down  the  muddy  road  by  which  they 
had  just  come.  And  strange  to  say  she 
was  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  man 
whose  eyes  had  just  confessed  his  love 
for  her,  as  of  all  the  other  men  that 
had  tried,  one  after  the  other,  to  teach 
her  what  love  was  and  had  failed  ;  and 
now   she   had   learned,  and   yet   not   a 


word    had   been   spoken  ;    it   was   very 
odd. 

When  the  day  began  to  fade  she  arose 
to  light  the  lamp  and  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  letter  lying  on  the  table,  with  the 
superscription  uppermost ;  it  was  from 
her  mother.  She  looked  at  it  a  moment, 
with  a  half  smile,  before  she  opened  it ; 
and  her  thoughts  drifted  away  from  her 
day-dream  to  the  little  dainty  mother 
with  her  horror  of  an  ineligible,  and  her 
unbounded  pride  in  her  daughter. 

"  What  will  she  say  now  ? "  Mignon 
murmured,  and  then  she  broke  the  seal 
and  read  the  letter.  It  was  a  long  one,  in 
pretty,  well-bred  writing,  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  in  it,  for  it  took  Miss  North 
some  time  to  read  it;  and  when  she  came 
to  the  end  she  turned  the  page  and  read 
one  sentence  over  again  with  her  lips 
following  the  words,  and  a  little  frozen 
look  of  despair  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  found  my  boy  at  Monte  Carlo  two 
days  ago,  half  crazy  from  his  losses  at 
the  gaming  table,  and  still  playing  wild- 
ly. I  brought  him  to  Paris  by  main 
force,  and  here  we  are  quite  stranded, 
and  he  is  so  in  debt  that  he  cannot  leave  • 
he  has  lost  nearly  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars, most  of  it  being  borrowed  money. 
*  *  *  Tell  your  uncle,  and  ask  him 
what  I  am  to  do."     *     *    * 

Mignon  crushed  the  letter  in  her 
hand.  Tell  her  uncle  !  never  !  he  had 
heard  enough  of  her  brother's  escapades; 
he  would  not  listen  ;  there  must  be  some 
way,  some  better  way  !  She  walked  up 
and  down  the  pretty  room,  all  her  ten- 
der mood  gone  now,  her  heart  on  fire^ 
her  eyes  ablaze.  She  brushed  the  hair 
away  from  her  brow,  and  laughed  a 
short,  angry  laugh.  Love  !  what  had  she 
to  do  with  love,  or  love  with  her  ?  There 
could  be  no  love  in  the  match  that  she 
must  make  ;  it  would  be  a  bargain.  She 
must  be  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder  !  This  was  but  another  turn  in 
fortune's  wheel  to  show  her  that  she 
and  sentiment  could  not  be  friends. 

No,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  go 
to  her  uncle.  What  then  ?  Why,  there 
was  Her  Highness  !  She  was  worth  her 
weight  in  gold,  John  Dale  had  said. 
"John  Dale  !  He  will  help  me,"  said 
Mignon  aloud;  "  he  will  help  me  because 
he  loves  me,"  and  she  blushed  and 
smiled  in  a  way  that  for  a  young 
woman  who  had  steeled  herself  against 
sentiment,  was  a  very  bad  beginning, 
indeed.      *     *     * 


HER  HIGHNESS. 
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John  Dale  left  the  trap  in  the  coach- 
house, and  wended  his  way  to  his  rooms 
in  a  sorry  state  of  mind.  He  regretted 
that  he  had  allowed  his  feelings  to 
master  him.  His  heart  had  stood  in 
his  eyes  for  one  moment,  and  she  had 
understood.  It  was  all  over  now.  He 
could  not  speak,  and  he  would  not  re- 
main to  meet  her  day  by  day,  with  his 
secret  known  to  her;  he  must  find  some 
other  stable  to  train.  It  would  not  be 
difficult,  for  he  was  becoming  well  and 
favorably  known  among  horsemen,  but, 
ah  !  it  would  be  hard  to  leave  the  pretty 
Jersey  farm,  and  Her  Highness — and 
Mignon  ! 

The  next  morning  Miss  North  was  on 
hand  at  an  early  hour  to  see  Her  High- 
ness being  exercised.  The  stable  was 
very  busy  now  preparing  her  for  a 
trial  in  the  important  Prospect  Stakes. 
Reginald  paled  a  little  when  he  saw 
Mignon.  She  turned  directly  to  him  as 
the  boy  led  the  filly  away,  and  they  were 
left  together  alone,  standing  under  the 
trees.  He  saw  then  that  her  eyes  were 
red  from  recent  weeping.  "  You  are  in 
trouble  ? "  he  said  quickly.  The  girl 
was  sorely  in  need  of  sympathy  just 
then.  She  was  touched  at  what  she 
saw  in  the  young  face  before  her,  and 
leaning  over  the  paddock  railing,  she 
told  him  the  wretched  story.  "  I  want 
to  sell  Her  Highness  !  "  she  concluded. 

"  Sell  Her  Highness  !  " 

"  What  else  have  I  to  sell  ?  I  must 
have  the  money.  They  are  selling  rac- 
ers every  day.  Surely  I  can  find  some 
one  to  give  me  her  full  value  if  I  send 
her  to  a  sale." 

Reginald  regarded  her  curiously.  He 
was  a  little  amused  at  this  impulsive 
manner  of  disposing  of  a  thoroughbred 
valued  at  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

"  The  filly  is  entered  for  the  richest 
event  of  the  year,"  he  said,  slowly.  "I 
should  not  think  of  selling  her  before 
that  race.  She  has  every  chance  to  win, 
and  the  purse  is  twice  her  value." 

"And  you  think  she  has  a  chance?" 
cried  Mignon,  earnestly.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Dale, 
you'll  do  your  best  with  her,  won't  you  ; 
and  you  will  find  the  cleverest  jockey 
to  ride  her  ? " 

"I  have  one  of  the  best  light-weight 
boys  in  the  East  for  her,"  he  said,  gen- 
tly. "  It  is  only  a  week  to  wait ;  be 
patient,  and  do  not  count  too  much  on 
it.  The  better  way  will  be  not  to  think 
of  it  at  all."        « 


Mignon  started  to  go,  and  then  sud- 
denly turned  back.  "I  forgot  to  give 
you  this  cable  ;  it  came  after  your  mail 
was  sent  to  you  this  morning,  so  I  told 
Mrs.  Holland  I  would  bring  it  down. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  advice." 

"Miss  North,"  responded  Reginald, 
bending  low  his  head  with  his  crop  of 
blond  hair,  "  I  am  honored  to  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  your  confidence." 

When  she  had  gone  and  he  had 
watched  the  light  gown  disappear  among 
the  shrubbery  in  the  distance,  he  sat 
down  on  a  tree-stump  and  read  the 
fluttering  yellow  missive. 

It  was  very  quiet  among  the  big  leafy 
trees  in  the  early  morning,  with  not  a 
cloud  to  flit  across  the  serene  blue 
heavens.  Now  and  then  a  little  truant 
breeze  brought  to  him  the  fragrance  of 
the  fresh  hay  and  the  laughter  of  the 
stable-boys  at  work.  But  in  those  few 
moments  earth  and  sky  had  changed  their 
aspect  for  Reginald  ;  he  stared  down  at 
the  few  words,  with  a  prolonged  whistle  : 

"  Young  Lord  Rockingham  passed 
away  yesterday  very  suddenly.  You 
are  wanted  at  once  in  London." 

It  was  a  great  piece  of  news.  It 
meant  everything  life  held  to  Reginald, 
and  that  was  a  great  deal  to  grasp  at 
once.  He  walked  off  to  the  river  to  be 
alone,  and  lit  a  cigarette.  Young  Rock- 
ingham dead,  and  he  the  next  of  kin  ! 
Poor  Rockingham,  his  handsome,  genial 
cousin,  who  had  never  had  a  wish  un- 
fulfilled, to  be  taken  away  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  all  the  goods  the  gods  pro- 
vided at  his  command.  It  was  hard. 
And  then  his  thoughts  went  straight  to 
Mignon.  Did  she  care  about  him  at  all  ? 
Ah  !  if  he  could  only  have  learned  the 
truth  before  she  heard  the  news.  He 
sank  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  walked 
along  with  downcast  head. 

"  A  shadow  came  and  lingered 
Where  the  sunHght  stood  before." 

Well,  he  would  tell  Mr.  Holland  at 
once  that  he  must  find  another  trainer, 
and  then  he  would  do  his  best  to  put 
Her  Highness  creditably  through  her 
next  performance  ;  after  that  the  first 
outgoing  steamer  would  carry  him  home 
to  England  to  enter  into  possession  of 
Rockingham  Towers. 

Somehow  Reginald  did  not  seem  joy- 
ous. For  a  young  man  with  such  brill- 
iant prospects  he  went  about  his  duties 
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in  an  absent-minded  way,  and  now  and 
then  the  stable-boys  surprised  him  into 
a  fretful  word  that  was  unusual.  He 
was  impatient,  nervous  and  uncertain. 

It  was  an  anxious  week  for  Mignon. 
She  grew  pale  and  nervous  herself 
under  the  strain  of  keeping  her  equa- 
nimity, and  likewise  her  own  counsel 
before  her  aunt  and  uncle.  She  had 
cabled  to  her  mother  to  wait  a  few 
days,  and  during  that  time  she  con- 
stantly hoped  and  feared  and  prayed 
for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  bay  filly. 
When  the  news  came  flashing  over  the 
wires  from  Dale,  at  the  sea- side  track, 
that  Her  Highness  had  won,  Miss  North 
fell  in  a  little  heap  upon  the  hearth-rug, 
her  pretty  face  the  color  of  ashes,  and 
the  bit  of  paper  that  held  the  glad 
tidings  crumpled  in  her  hand.  They 
found  her  a  few  minutes  later,  and  Mrs. 
Holland  shook  her  head,  while  searching 
for  the  salts  and  cologne- water,  and 
emphatically  declared  her  disapproba- 
tion of  racing  interests  for  young 
women.  But  old  Holland  laughed 
after  they  had  restored  Mignon  to  con- 
sciousness, and  announced  that  in  his 
opinion  her  sporting  blood  was  of  a 
very  inferior  quality. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  farm  with  his 
winning  colors  Reginald  went  directly 
to  see  his  employer.  It  was  just  twi- 
light. He  had  timed  his  visit,  know- 
ing that  the  ladies  would  have  returned 
from  their  drive,  and  probably  be  on 
the  veranda  awaiting  the  summons  to 
dinner.  As  he  came  out  of  the  house 
Mignon  arose  from  the  depths  of  a  low 
basket-chair  and  held  out  both  hands. 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  ? "  There  was 
a  little  quiver  in  her  ringing  voice. 

"  It  was  not  my  doing,"  he  said.  "  I 
told  you  what  a  plucky  horse  she  was. 
I  fancy  you  will  not  want  to  sell  her 
now  ?  "quizzically. 

"  Sell  her  !  Never  !  And  I  believe 
that  you  would  be  as  sorry  to  see  her 
sold  as  I." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment. 
The  young  trainer  stood  looking  at  the 
ground.  He  opened  his  lips  to  speak 
once  or  twice,  and  changed  his  mind. 
He  seemed  to  be  choosing  his  words, 
for  at  the  last  he  said  : 

"  I  shall  not  be  able  to  train  for  Mr. 
Holland  after  to-morrow." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Mignon. 

''  I  am  going  away — abroad,  on  vSatur- 
day.     It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me 


to  be  here,"  he  went  on,  turning  his  hat 
softly  around  in  his  hand,  and  carefully 
studying  the  brim.  "  I  shall  leave  with 
much  regret.  There  are  few  English- 
men coming  here  in  my  position  who 
are  treated  as  courteously  as  I  have 
been.  It — there  are  many  things  that 
will  make  the  memory  of  my  stay  here 
very  sweet."  He  raised  his  eyes  and 
looked  at  her  deferentially,  deliberately. 

She  was  rather  white  around  the  lips 
when  she  answered  him,  but  he  could 
not  know  that,  for  the  moonlight  made 
all  things  white  around  them.  It 
flooded  the  veranda  and  crept  through 
the  leaves  that  twined  the  pillars,  to  fall 
in  patches  over  the  girl's  light  gown. 

"  You  are  going  to  train — some  other 
stable  ? "  she  asked. 

"  I — yes,"  smiling  slightly.  "  I  shall 
be  interested  in  another  stable." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  very  low.  And  then 
of  a  sudden  her  voice  seemed  to  gain 
strength.  She  came  out  of  the  shadow 
and  stood  with  the  light  falling  full 
upon  her  slim,  dainty  figure. 

"  Is  there  any  reason  ?  It  seems  so 
strange  that  you  should  go." 

He  drew  a  step  nearer  and  met  her 
eyes,  frankly. 

"  You  mean  that  you  think  I  am  going, 
because  I  have  dared  to  let  my  heart  go 
where  I  cannot  hope  to  follow  !  " 

She  did  not  answer,  only,  somehow, 
he  had  found  her  hands  and  held  them. 

"  It  is  partly  true.  There  can  be  no 
harm  in  my  telling  you  how  I  love  you, 
the  first  woman  I  have  ever  loved, 
and  the  last  I  shall  ever  love.  I  do  not 
ask  anything  of  you,  only  to  thank  you 
for  yoiir  graciousness  to  me,  and  to  be 
remembered  kindly." 

"  I  shall  always  do  that,"  tremulously. 

"  The  horses  will  miss  me,  I  suppose. 
They  have  never  been  used  to  anyone 
but  me,  and  Her  Highness  will  droop 
for  a  day  or  two.  I  will  think  of  you 
every  morning,  in  the  stables,  giving 
sugar  to  Her  Highness.  It  takes  away 
the  sting  of  parting  to  know  that  she 
will  have  you  to  look  after  her  ;  she 
has  been  accustomed  only  to  kindness." 

He  turned  suddenly,  in  desperation  at 
her  silence,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms 

"  Say  you  do  care.  Say  you  could 
have  cared  if — if  things  had  been  dif- 
ferent. Ah  !  give  me  one  ray  of  com- 
fort to  take  across  that  dreary  ocean." 

Miss  North  drew  herself  away,  and 
stood  at  a  little  distance. 


I'alnttid  lor  Outing  by  A.  W.  Van  Deusen. 

"FISHING  TOOK  AN  INFERIOR  PLACE  AFTER   HER  FIRST  RIDE."    (/.j/f.) 
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"  You  are  not  asking  me  anything,  you 
know  !  "  she  whispered,  breathlessly. 

"  How  can  I  ask  you — yoii  !  "  he  said, 
tenderly.  "  How  can  I  ask  you  to  link 
your  life,  that  should  be  great  and 
beautiful  and  brilliant,  as  you  are,  with 
mine  ?" 

"  And  if  I  were  not  under  obligations 
to  my  destiny,  to  make  this  life  of  mine 
great  and  beautiful  and  brilliant,  as  you 
say  ;  if,  in  fact,  I  were  nobody  in  par- 
ticular, with  no  social  obligations — what 
then  ? "  She  waited  for  an  answer,  her 
pretty  throat  throbbing  tumultuously, 
and  her  burning  eyes  on  his.  "  AVhat 
then  ? " 

"  Why  then,"  said  Reginald,  "if  you 
could  care  enough  to  marry  me,  I  would 
carry  you  off  across  the  water  to  a  home 
of  mine  that  should  be  yours.  I  would 
dream  of  you,  and  work  for  you,  and  love 
you,  and  we  would  make  life  a  Paradise 
in  the  woods  of  Leicestershire." 

"Ah  !  take  me  with  you,"  she  sobbed, 
with  her  face  hidden  on  his  shoulder. 
"  I  love  you.  You  know  it.  '  I  ain  used 
to  poverty.  I  am  not  afraid.  I  would 
never  be  afraid  with  you,  if  5^ou  think  I 
won't  be  a  burden.  Take  me  and  I  will 
try  to  be  worthy  of  you." 

The  light  in  the  doorway  was  blocked 
for  a  moment  by  a  portly  form,  and 
Mr.  Holland  stepped  out  on  the  piazza. 
He  blinked  in  the  darkness  a  few  times 
before  he  recognized  the  two  young, 
silent  people. 


"  Mignon  !  Ah,  my  dear,  so  you  are 
congratulating  our  friend  on  his  good 
fortune  ? " 

"  I  ought  to  be  congratulated,  indeed, 
Mr.  Holland,"  Reginald  interposed,  hold- 
ing her  hand. 

"  I  should  think  you  ought ;  upon  my 
soul,  I  should,"  blustered  the  old  man. 
"  One  of  the  oldest  titles  in  the  peerage. 
Great  estates.  Noble  name.  I  should 
think  so,  indeed." 

"  Uncle,"  cried  Mignon,  impatiently, 
"  what  are  you  talking  about  ?  Mr. 
Dale  and  I — ■ — " 

"  Mr.  Dale,  pshaw !  That  isn't  his 
name,"  chuckled  his  late  employer,  en- 
joying the  joke.  "  Hasn't  he  told  you, 
my  dear  ?  Why,  he  is  going  to  leave  us 
because  he  is  the  heir  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham. Reginald  Carteret,  that  is  his 
name,  and  a  plucky  youngster  he  is 
too  !  "  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  said  Mi- 
gnon, piteously.  "  It  isn't  true,  is  it  ?  " 
turning  to  the  younger  man. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  am  afraid  it 
is."  And  then,  in  a  penitent  voice,  he 
told  her  all. 

"  Reginald  Carteret,"  she  echoed,  won- 
deringly.  "  And  that  is  the  reason  you 
are  going  away  !  " 

"Lord  Rockingham,",  he  corrected, 
laughing.  And  then,  holding  out  both 
hands  to  her,  with  a  wonderful  light  in 
his  blue  eyes,  "  Will  you  come  with  me, 
and  be  '  my  lady  '  ? " 


>m^//.^^^:  ^^r^:J^_ 
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T  was  all  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat. 
Broadway  had  be- 
come a  veritable 
fier}^  furnace; 
Fifth  Avenue  was 
so  hot  that  the 
flagstones  burned 
one's  feet.  Erst- 
while dapper  New 
Yorkers  had  de- 
generated into  a 
half-dressed,  red- 
faced,  wilted-col- 
lar  set  of  tramps,  who  barely  possessed 
sufflcient  energy  to  creep  from  one 
darkened  resort  to  the  next,  and  to 
gasp  out  an  order  for  lemonade,  or  any- 
thing that  was  long,  cold,  wet  and  free 
from  spirits. 

Three  of  us  sat  in  the  comparative 
coolness  of  the  club,  and  grunted  and 
swore  at  the  weather.  Style  had  been 
thrown  to  the  winds  ;  shirt-sleeves  were 
good  enough  for  us  ;  and  we  calmly 
risked  pneumonia  by  sitting  in  a  regu- 
lar whirlwind  created  by  all  the  electric 
fans  in  the  place  being  centered  upon 
the  same  spot. 

Upon  the  left  sat  Bige — fat  Bige  ;  he 
v»ras  making  very  poor  weather  of   it. 


Upon  the  right  was  the  Doctor,  in  the 
throes  of  a  general  thaw  and  much  hu- 
midity. Facing  the  pair  was  the  writer, 
with  just  sufficient  life  left  in  him  to  en- 
able him  to  feebly  guy  the  others.  The 
weights  of  the  trio  totaled  up  to  about 
seven  hundred  pounds,  and  they  felt 
their  responsibilities. 

The  writer  was  inane,  and  he  knew  it, 
but  to  save  his  life  he  could  not  keep 
still. 
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"  I  know  a  place,"  he  began  in  a  most 
aggravating  drawl,  "  where  a  fellow'd 
want  blankets  over  him  to-night,  and 
good  old  thick  blankets,  at " 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  shut  up  !  " 
roared  Bige.  "I  know  a  place  where  a 
fellow'd  want  ice  ten  feet  over  his  head, 
and  I  wish  yo?(  were  there  this  minute, 
with  your  fool  talk  about  blankets  when 
a  fellow  can't  keep  his  hands  dr}^  enough 
to  play  hearts  !  " 

"  I  understand,"  continued  the  writer, 
"  that  Bige  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
place  he  speaks  of,  and  he'll  get  to  know 
all  about  it  some  day,  if  he  does  not  mend 
his  ways.  But  meanwhile,  I  know  a 
place  where  old  General  Humidity  is  not 
in  command  ;  where  the  air  is  dry  and 
wholesome  ;  where  a  midsummer  night 
is  almost  co/d ;  where  the  air  is  filled 
with  the  music  of  running  waters ; 
where  silvery  lakes  extend  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  ;  where  little  pebbles  are 
plainly  visible  in  twenty  feet  of  water, 
and  you  can  go  plunging  down  until 
you  feel  as  though  you  were  in  another 


world,  a  world  of  cool,  green  depths  that 
draw  the  fever  from  your  blood  and  send 
you  forth  into  the  sunlight  a  new  man  ; 
where  the  entire  landscape  is  of  sur- 
passing beauty — one  long  succession  of 
waterways  spangled  with  uncounted 
fairy  isles,  bordered  with  lichened  rocks 
and  billow}^  leagues  of  ancient  forest. 
In  this  place  one  can  rove  at  will  afoot 
or  afloat ;  trace  the  runways  of  the  deer 
or  the  trout-brook  to  its  source  ;  steal 
upon  the  toiling  beaver,  or  just  lie  and 
loaf  upon " 

He  checked  himself  just  in  time,  for 
Bige  had  got  upon  his  feet  and  had 
grasped  the  back  of  his  chair  with  both 
hands.  His  action  was  -too  expressive 
to  be  misunderstood. 

The  Doctor  settled  it.  While  the  de- 
scription was  progressing  he  had  gradu- 
ally straightened  up  in  his  chair,  and  he 
now  stared  fixedly  at  the  writer  as  he 
remarked,  "  I  call  you  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  queried  the 
writer.  ' 

"Just  this — '  5'ou're  called,'"  replied 
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the  Doctor  ;  and  he  continued,  "  you've 
babbled  ahoMt  this  place  lono;  enough;  / 
don't  believe  there's  any  such  place  ;  if 
there  is,  I  want  to  see  it — steer  me  to  it." 

"  By  the  shin-bone  of  my  great-grand- 
daddy,  and  he  was  seven  feet  high," 
retorted  the  writer,  "  I'll  go  you — pro- 
vided Bige  will  go  too  !  " 

Two  evenings  later  we  started  upon 
what  proved  to  be  the  pleasantest  pil- 
grimage we  have  ever  known. 

The  heat  continued.  Even  the  re- 
sourceful New  York  Central  could  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  frappe  passengers  to 
order  in  their  berths  ;  yet  we  fared  well 
enough  till  a  weird  cry  of  "  Wog-la- 
fouls  !  "  warned  us  that  we  had  reached 
the  world-famous  cataract.  Here  we 
breakfasted  —  and  perspired  !  It  was 
sultry  even  at  Niagara.  The  wonder- 
ful gorge  was  filled  with  tremulous 
air-waves  which  almost  made  you  dizzy 
to  watch  ;  the  one  cool  thing  was  the 
white-maned  galloping  water. 

"  I'd  like  to  come  slithering  down  and 
drop  with  it  ;  it's  comfortable  down  in 
that  white  stuff,"  muttered  Doc.  Then 
we  led  him  away  to  the  depot,  for 
there's  no  telling  what  may  happen  in 
such  cases. 

Aboard  the  Grand  Trunk  train  we 
pulled  across  the  triumph  of  engineer- 
ing— the  cobweb  of  steel  which  binds 
two  countries  together.  A  momentary 
glimpse  of  a  tumult  of  angry  water,  of 
a  hair-like  parallel  wire  where  fools 
have  rushed  though  angels  might  fear 
to  tread  ;  then  we  were  recalled  to  the 
commonplace  by  a  request  to  open 
baggage.  Her  Majesty's  official,  a 
kindly  gentleman  who  knew  we  were 
not  smugglers,  at  a  glance,  chalked  our 
pieces  and  the  ordeal  was  over. 

The    next  stage  of    the   journey  was 


interesting  in  a  mild  sort  of  way.  The 
writer  knew  what  the  Doctor  and  Bige 
did  not,  that  the  quiet  landscape  that 
rolled  away  upon  every  side  was  one  of 
the  richest  districts  in  all  Canada. 

"  They  appear  to  grow  some  fruit 
hereabouts,"  remarked  the  Doctor,  as 
his  eyes  followed  rows  upon  rows  of 
well-trimmed  trees  and  sturdy  vines  ; 
then-he  shouted  :  "  There's  a  ship  in  that 
man's  orchard  !  What  the  deuce  is  it 
doing  there  ?" 

A  moment  later  a  passing  view  of  the 
canal  explained  the  vessel's  presence, 
and  the  Doctor  forked  over  two  fine 
cigars  as  the  price  of  his  ignorance. 

Some  time  later  a  vision  of  broad 
water,  ringed  with  olive-tinted  marshes, 
followed  by  clustering  buildings,  which 
gradually  increased  till  they  were  lined 
in  solid  rows,  told  us  that  we  had  en- 
tered the  "Ambitious  City  "  of  Hamil- 
ton. A  roomy  station,  glimpses  of 
well-kept  streets,  crowds  of  passengers 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  proved  that  Ham- 
ilton had  good  cause  for  being  ambi- 
tious, and  an  excellent  prospect  of 
eventually  making  good  her  claims. 
Above  all  rose  her  mountain,  delightful 
place  of  an  evening,  but  now  sun-baked 
and  uninviting.  Bige  eyed  it  and  its 
long  flights  of  steps,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Whew  !  I  wouldn't  climb  up  there  to- 
day for  Manhattan  Island." 

Out  into  the  green  country  again, 
past  farms,  groves  and  villages,  in  swift 
succession  ;  then  the  flash  of  open 
water,  a  run  along  Ontario's  shore;  and 
soon  the  warm  glow  of  red  brick  and 
a  slackening  of  speed  announced  that 
we  were  within  the  limits  of  Toronto, 
the  "  Queen  City." 

"  This  is  something  like  a  town,"  de- 
clared Bige  some  time  later,  after  we 
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had  finished  our  meal  at  the  excellent 
hotel  ;  "  but,"  he  continued,  "  where  the 
deuce  is  your  cool  place  ? — it's  pretty 
near  as  hot  here  as  it  was  in  Gotham." 

"  We'll  find  the  place  all  right  to-mor- 
row," replied  the  writer.  "There's  no 
particular  hurry,  and  we  will  fill  in  time 
driving  about  here." 

Jarvis,  Bloor,  vSt.  George  and  Sher- 
bourne  streets  rather  surprised  the  vis- 
itors, but  it  was  not  until  they  had  half 
done  Rosedale  that  they  betrayed  any- 
thing like  enthusiasm.  Here,  however, 
they  waxed  eloquent,  both  declaring 
that  if  the  mysterious  place  they  were 
going  to  was  any  prettier  than  the  ra- 
vines, it  would  be  better  than  they  had 
expected.  The  writer  merely  looked  at 
them  with  gentle  pity. 

Next  day  away  again,  this  time  almost 
due  northward.  The  Doctor  is  no  fool 
in  worldly  matters,  and  he  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  landscape.  "  Good-look- 
ing country —  fine  country,"  he  kept 
muttering  as  farm  after  farm  slid  past, 
and  well  he  might,  for  he  was  travers- 
ing the  fat-lands  of  old  York,  which  he 
might  search  long  to  equal  even  in  his 
own  Empire  State. 

"  Hi !  Bige,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  poke  your  head  out ;  it's  cooler,  and  I 
smell  water." 

"  Barrie  !  "  yelled  the  brakeman,  as  he 
passed  through  the  smoker,  and  the  next 
moment  a  welcome  pufE  from  Kempen- 
feldt's  silver  bosom  filled  the  car. 

"  Ha  !  This  is  g-r-a-n-d  !  Guess  he's 
right  about  his  place  !  "  shouted  Bige, 
as  we  rolled  along,  with  the  refreshing 
breath  of  Lake  Simcoe  freely  streaming 
through  the  car.  And  then  came  flash- 
ing Couchiching,  next  woods  and  waters 
in  pleasing  succession,  and  lastly  Graven- 
liurst. 

"  Here  we  are — get  your  traps — tum- 
IdIc  out ;  this  is  our  steamer  !  "  said  the 
writer,  and  soon  we  were  ready  for  the 
novelties  to  come. 

Doc  and  Bige  posted  themselves 
for'ard,  and  stood,  with  legs  wide 
spread,  sniffing  the  pure  air  with  the 
deepest  satisfaction.  "  By  Jove  !  he's 
right,"  said  Doc  ;  "  I  like  this  air,  and  I 
know  some  folks  in  New  York  that 
would  fatten  on  it." 

"  You're  nearly  eight  hundred  feet 
above  the  Thousand  Islands,"  remarked 
the  scribe,  as  he  folded  himself  up  in  a 
convenient  seat ;  "  and,"  he  continued, 
■"  they    don't    require    electric    fans   up 


here,  like  those  poor  beggars  in  the 
club." 

Doc  and  Bige  will  not  soon  forget  the 
cruising  of  that  afternoon.  The  steamer 
steadil}^  bored  her  way  northward,  till 
she  had  passed  the  Narrows.  Then,  as 
the  full  beauty  of  islands,  shores  and 
water  of  Muskoka  Lake  burst  upon 
their  view,  both  men  uttered  a  long- 
drawn  "Ah-h-h!"  of  delight.  They 
were  wildly  enthusiastic  before  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  Muskoka  River  ; 
after  that  they  sat  in  silence,  their  faces 
flushed  with  almost  childish  pleasure, 
their  eyes  shifting  from  one  vista  to 
another,  as  the  wonderful  panorama 
was  slowly  unrolled  before  them. 

At  Beaumaris,  Doc  roused  himself 
with  a  start,  and  exclaimed,  "  By  George! 
it's  all  so  beautiful  that  I  forgot  to  light 
my  cigar — and  it's  a  perfecto  at  that ; 
gimme  a  light !  "  And  so  to  Indian 
River  and  Port  Carling,  where  Doc 
anxiously  inquired  if  there  was  more 
of  it  in  front. 

Once  through  Port  Carling  lock  and 
fairly  afloat  upon  Rosseau,  these  fickle 
Gothamites  forgot  the  manifold  charms 
of  Muskoka  Lake.  Nor  could  the  writer 
blame  them,  for  it  is  his  solemn  con- 
viction that  there  are  "bits  "  of  Rosseau 
which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  the  whole 
wide  world.  Wonderfully  fair  was  the 
island-dotted  breadth  of  calmest  water, 
with  its  lichen-silvered  rocks  and  masses 
of  changeful  greens  ;  cool,  restful  and 
marvelously  refreshing  was  that  voyage, 
yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  could  not  com- 
pare with  the  same  tour  taken  in  the 
fulness  of  autumn,  when  the  foliage 
flames  like  beacon-fires  from  isle  and 
point  and  rolling  hillside,  when  the 
steel-blue  water  spreads  like  some  gor- 
geous carpet  rich  with  the  matchless 
splendors  of  the  turning  leaf. 

Soon  after  they  left  Windermere  be- 
hind, superb  purple  shadows  began  to 
steal  across  from  isle  to  isle  ;  and  by 
the  time  they  were  abreast  of  Rosseau 
Falls,  the  lake  presented  a  picture  of 
dreamy  beauty  that  might  well  have 
belonged  to  fairyland.  Stars  were  twin- 
kling overhead,  while  through  the  lower 
gloom  camp-fires  glowed  like  red  eyes 
from  jutting  points  and  scattered  isl- 
ands, when  the  steamer  made  a  brief 
stop  at  Maplehurst.  Thence  she  moved 
through  the  gathering  darkness  to  Ros- 
seau, at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake, 
and  the  voyage  was  done.    Before  turn- 
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ing  in  at  the  snug  little  hotel,  Doc  and 
Bige  admitted  that  they  had  never  be- 
fore realized  the  possible  beauties  of  isl- 
and scenery  ;  and  fat  Bige  shrugged  his 
great  shoulders  in  a  comical  fashion,  as 
he  asked  the  landlord  —  "  Say,  got 
blankets,  good,  old,  thick  blankets  ?  " 

Three  happy  weeks  they  spent,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  saw  everything 
worth  seeing  ;  and  after  they  had  got 
home  and  back  to  the  old  club  routine, 
they  made  bores  of  themselves  by  con- 
tinually harping  upon  the  marvels  of 
Muskoka. 

This  season  fat  Bige  will  lead  a  large 
party  thither  during  the  heated  term  ; 
but  the  Doctor  has  grown  cunning, 
and  he  will  join  the  writer  in  a  quiet 
little  quest  for  deer  during  the  turn- 
ing of  the  leaf.  The  reason  for  this  is 
readily  found.  He  had  not  been  home 
from  the  first  trip  for  more  than  a 
month,  before  he  learned  that  the  writer 
was  going  back  for  his  usual  fall  shoot- 
ing. Now,  the  Doctor  is  accustomed  to 
having  his  own  way,  and  he,  at  once, 
declared  that  he  must  have  a  deer.  It 
ended  by  his  going,  this  time  not  up 
the  lakes,  but  by  rail  to  the  village  of 
Huntsville.  Of  the  sport  we  had,  a  word 
later  on ;  meanwhile  to  glance  once 
more  at  Muskoka  as  a  summer  resort. 

The  third  of  the  most  important 
waters  is  Lake  Joseph,  by  many  con- 
sidered to  be  more  beautiful  than 
Muskoka  or  Rosseau.  This  lake  is 
reached  by  steamer  from  Gravenhurst, 
through  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Ros- 
seau, thence,  by  way  of  a  short  canal  at 
Port  Sandfield,  to  Lake  Joseph.  The 
steamers  upon  this  route  are  supply - 
boats,  which  call  during  each  trip  at  many 
private  landings,  thus  affording  passen- 
gers ample  opportunities  for  inspecting 
the  summer  residences  and  islands. 

Lake  Joseph  sprawls  like  a  silver 
cuttlefish  in  the  midst  of  a  wonderful 
picture-gallery.  Its  long  tentacles  em- 
brace some  of  the  fairest  fragments  of 
North  America,  and  wind  among  isl- 
ands too  numerous  to  mention.  Yoho 
is  the  center  of  summer  life — the  capi- 
tal of  the  camps  and  cottages.  Near 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake  is  Stanley 
Bay,  a  beautiful  spot  for  camping. 
Perhaps  the  best-known  features  of  the 
lake  are  Echo  Rock  and  Hawk's  Nest. 
From  Port  Cockburn,  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  it  is  easy  to  reach,  via  the  North- 
west   Carry,  a    chain    of  waters  which 


affords  muskallonge  and  bass  fishing 
that  will  long  be  remembered.  This 
region  is  wild  enough  to  satisfy  even  an 
Indian,  yet  the  trails  are  plain,  thanks 
to  the  operations  of  the  lumbermen. 

To  those  fond  of  canoeing,  a  la  vov- 
agciir,  Muskoka  offers  a  magnificent 
field.  One  of  the  stellar  attractions  of 
Lake  Rosseau,  indeed  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  things  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  is  the  wonderful  Shadow  River, 
which  enters  the  lake  at  its  northern 
extremity,  and  is  easily  reached  from 
Rosseau  and  Maplehurst.  The  Shadow 
is  quite  a  small  water,  but  it  may  be 
styled  the  magic  mirror  of  Muskoka. 
Your  canoe  seems  to  swim  in  space  ; 
upon  either  hand  and  above  is  graceful 
foliage  ;  below  extends  an  inverted  for- 
est pointing  toward  a  summer  sky. 
Every  leaf,  every  hair-like  twig,  is  as 
distinct  in  water  as  in  air.  A  bird,  or 
insect,  flits  unseen  above  you  ;  its  coun- 
terpart wings  its  way  across  the  view 
below.  The  wealth  of  light  and  shade 
simply  baffles  description.  Good  photos 
of  the  Shadow  are  as  perfect  if  viewed 
upside  down.  A  few  miles  of  this  won- 
derful water  are  available  for  canoeing^ 
and  near  the  turning-point  is  the  pretty 
Bridal  Veil  Falls,  located  upon  a  small 
tributary  stream. 

With  the  exception  of  its  beauty, 
however.  Shadow  River  is  a  mere  inci- 
dent in  comparison  with  the  miles  upon 
miles  of  canoe  routes  which  net  the 
forty  towmships  comprised  within  Mus- 
koka's  bounds.  From  the  Severn  River 
northward  to  French  River  and  Lake 
Nipissing,  which  means  a  stretch  of 
country  as  large  as  Belgium,  the  ca- 
noer  may  choose  a  route  almost  where 
he  wills.  Muskoka  River,  Moon  River, 
Musquash  River,  and  the  Maganetawan 
River,  are  chief  arteries  by  which  one 
ma)^  reach  Georgian  Bay  and  its  thou- 
sands of  isles,  or  attractive  lakes  inland. 
The  Maganetawan  especially  will  please 
the  enthusiast  with  the  paddle.  It  is 
best  reached  by  rail  to  Burke's  Falls. 
Steamers  ply  upon  the  Maganetawan 
from  Burke's  Falls  through  Cecebec  and 
Ah-Mic  lakes  to  Ah-Mic  Harbor,  forty 
miles  west.  This  may  all  be  comfort- 
ably done  in  canoes  ;  and  the  voyage 
may  be  continued  beyond  Ah-Mic  Har- 
bor to  Byng  Inlet,  where  the  Maganeta- 
wan pours  its  flood  into  Georgian  Bay. 
From  this  point  the  canoer  can  return 
by  steamer  to  Collingwood,  Penetangui- 
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shene,  or  Midland,  all  important  points 
upon  the  Grand  Trunk  Raihvay. 

The  St.  Bernard  Dominion  Club,  of 
Chicago,  composed  of  members  of  St. 
Bernard  Commandery,  the  largest,  ex- 
cept one,  commandery  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars in  the  world,  has  a  fine  chib- 
house  on  St.  Bernard  Island,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sites  in  Lake  Ah-Mic. 

What  better  employment  for  a  holi- 
day than  tracing  out  the  intricacies  of  a 
watery  maze  which  leads  one  into  the 
lonely  haunts  of  bear,  deer,  wolf  and 
grouse  ;  where  one  may  go  and  come  at 
will,  camping  where  he  pleases  and  by 
no  man's  favor,  killing  game  or  fish  in 
thicket  or  lake,  and  surrounded  ever  by 
a  wealth  of  natural  beauties,  unrivaled 
as  subjects  for  brush  or  camera  ? 

And  now  to  return  to  the  Doctor  and 
our  sport  at  Huntsville.  Our  host 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  fellow,  who 
between  supper-time  and  bed-time  made 
all  arrangements  for  the  following  day. 
Doc  is  downright  fat,  while  I  am  only 
big  (catch  me  owning  up  to  being  fat !), 
and,  somehow,  I  think  that  our  host 
noticed  this.  At  all  events  he  ordered 
a  spring- wagon  and  team  to  call  for  us 
at  seven  a.  m.;  he  also  secured  a  guide, 
who  had  a  .45-90  Winchester  and  two 
hounds.  I  don't  believe  in  hounding,  but 
Doc  does — he's  been  trained  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  and  he  doesn't  know  better. 

Now  for  the  incidents  of  one  day,  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1  give 
them  exactly  as  they  occurred. 

We  started  in  good  time  and  drove 
about  six  miles  over  a  fine  road.  The 
driver  and  guide  occupied  the  front 
seat,  Doc  and  I  the  rear  one,  while  the 
dogs  wxre  tied  under  the  seats.     The 


first  exciting  incident  occurred  as  we 
were  passing  a  cabin  surrounded  by  a 
few  acres  of  stumpy  pasture,  separated 
from  the  brush  by  high  walls  of  bowl- 
ders. In  this  pasture  were  a  dozen  or 
more  two-year-old  heifers. 

The  stock  was  in  fine  condition,  and 
the  Doctor,  with  an  eye  to  the  good 
things  of  life,  was  just  calling  attention 
to  the  possibilities  in  the  shape  of  prime 
cuts,  when  I  noticed  a  man  making 
frantic  signals  from  the  door  of  the 
cabin.  He  kept  pointing  toward  the  cat- 
tle and  then  shifting  his  arms  to  the 
position  they  would  occupy  if  holding  a 
gun,  until  we  were  sure  that  he  was 
either  drunk  or  crazy. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  blamed 
idiot, anyhow?  "  asked  the  Doctor.  "Does 
he  think  we're  fools  enough  to  shoot 
one  of  his  beasts  ? " 

"  Reckon  he's  only  sjuart,"  I  replied. 
"  He's  trying  to  roast  us  in  his  playful 
country  way  ;  what  he  means  is  that 
we're  duffers  enough  to  shoot  cattle,  or 
else  that  we'd  better  make  sure  of  a 
heifer  rather  than  run  chances  for  deer 
further  on." 

"  Well,  "  snorted  the  Doctor,  "he's  a 

d fool  anyhow,  and  I'd  like  to  punch 

his -" 


To  the  Doctor's  utter  amazement  I 
suddenly  tumbled  over<  the  seat,  out  of 
the  wagon,  and  began  to  wildly  fum- 
ble amongst  the  straw  under  the  dogs. 
Somewhere  —  of  course  I  couldn't  re- 
member exactly  where — in  that  straw 
was  the  old  ".44,"  and  I  wanted  it  worse 
than  I've  wanted  anything  since. 

"  Why  !  what  the  —  what  —  what  —  " 
stuttered    the    Doctor,    as    I    savagely 
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punched  a  dog"  and  finally  managed  to 
get  the  rifle. 

"Look  ! — you  mud-eyed  old  pillroUer 
— look  right  beside  that  black  calf  ! "  I 
hissed  while  fighting  with  the  canvas 
cover  ;  "that  man  was  trying  to  put  us 
on  without  hollering." 

There,  not  seventy-five  yards  away, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  bunch  of  cattle, 
stood  the  biggest,  fattest  doe  I  had  ever 
seen  !  She  had  probably  been  watching 
us  for  many  minutes,  and  had  my  e3'e 
not  chanced  to  catch  the  wiggle  of  her 
restless  tail,  we  might  have  driven  on 
none  the  wiser. 

Before  Doc  could  recover  his  speech 
I  had  pumped  a  shell  into  place  and 
had  reached  the  fence.  Here  a  difficulty 
arose.  Immediately  beyond  the  doe 
were  several  heifers,  while  the  others 
were  so  placed  as  to  prevent  anything 
except  a  very  fine  shot.  These  latter  I 
did  not  mind,  but  I  could  see  that  if  I 
happened  to  overshoot  I  was  bound  to 
bag  a  heifer.     I  hesitated  and — lost. 

The  doe  appeared  to  realize  that  we 
had  our  eyes  upon  her,  and  in  a  moment 
she  opened  a  brisk  trot  toward  the 
fence.     Then  Doc  eave  tonsfue. 


"  Shoot !  shoot !  you  infernal  fool  ! ' 
he  howled.  "  She'll  g^et  away  ;  give  it 
to  her  ! — plug  her  ! — O  !  Lord,  /  could 
kill  her  with  a  brickbat !  " 

By  this  time  he  was  standing  up- 
right and  waving-  his  hat  as  if  he  was 
trying  to  stop  a  train,  while  his  voice 
might  have  been  heard  in  New  York. 
Naturally  the  racket  scared  the  gentle 
doe  and  she  broke  into  a  rapid  lope.  I 
was  as  high  on  the  fence  as  I  could  get, 
but  still  the  cattle  interfered.  At  last, 
when  the  doe  was  within  forty  yards  of 
the  side-fence,  I  saw  that  she  would  have 
to  cross  a  comparatively  broad  opening. 

There  were  cattle  either  side,  but  the 
risk  was  worth  the  running,  so  I  swung 
ahead  of  her  chest  and  cut  loose.  The 
result  was  magnificent.  The  ball  must 
have  grazed  her  belly,  for  she  went  up 
in  the  air  what  seemed  at  least  twenty 
feet  ;  then  she  darted  ahead  at  a  marvel- 
ous rate.  For  an  instant  I  saw  her  a 
silhouette  against  the  sky  as  she  flew  the 
barrier  ;  then  she  vanished  like  a  winged 
shadow,  while  the  bawling  cattle  with 
tails  like  ramrods  thundered  up  the 
field  amid  a  cloud  of  dust. 

The   conversation   for   the   next  five 
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minutes  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Doc 
wanted  to  turn  loose  the  dogs,  but  the 
guide  explained  that  the  doe  would 
surely  make  for  a  big  swamp  where  we 
might  watch  all  day  in  vain.  As  he 
appeared  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  very 
ordinary  occurrence,  and  promised  Intcks 
ahead  instead  of  does,  we  finally  drove 
on  for  a  few  miles  to  a  point  near  the 
East  River. 

Here  the  driver  took  the  dogs  back 
into  the  woods,  while  the  guide  attended 
to  the  posting  of  the  guns.  I  was  told 
to  follow  the  stream  for  about  a  mile  to 
some  clay-banks  where  was  a  runway, 
while  the  guide  led  Doc  to  some  point 
within  a  short  distance. 

Having  arrived  at  the  clay-banks  I 
found  the  runway,  which  from  its  ap- 
pearance must  have  been  constantly 
used.  It  followed  the  crest  of  the 
clay-banks  and  then  crossed  the  river 
about  fifty  yards  below  my  stand.  This 
was  all  easy  enough.  Watching  a  run- 
way, however,  is  a  task  not  much  to  my 
liking,  so  within  an  hour  I  grew  care- 
less. Once  or  twice  I  heard  the  hounds 
pressing  something  hotfoot,  but  no  deer 
came  my  way. 

I  smoked  and  lounged  for  a  bit  longer  ; 
then  my  eye  caught  a  dark  object  mov- 
ing across  the  river  about  sixty  yards 
below  me.  It  could  be  nothing  else  but 
a  bank-beaver,  and  as  I  would  rather 
have  a  beaver  than  a  deer,  I  lined  down 
fine  on  him  and  fired.  The  mighty 
kick-up  in  the  water  showed  that  the 
ball  had  been  placed  about  right,  so  I 
ran  along  the  bank  to  secure  my  prize. 
I  saw  him  twice  struggling  in  the  swift 
current  ;  he  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
dazed,  but  he  finally  disappeared  in  a 
dark  pool  near  my  feet. 

I  got  a  long  pole  and  poked  for  him, 
and  while  I  was  poking  a  sudden  clamor 
of  dog- voices  rolled  over  the  bank.  As 
I  looked  up  stream,  a  tidy  spike-buck 
splashed  through  a  shallow  and  started 
to  climb  the  opposite  bank.  Before  I 
could  reach  the  rifle  he  had  mastered 
the  ascent,  and  two  hastily-sped  balls 
went  somewhere  into  that  hairless  space 
where  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
balls  go. 

The  dogs  chased  through  the  river 
and  away,  and  when  I  could  no  longer 
hear  them,  I  resumed  my  poking  after 
the  beaver.  At  last  I  located  him  in  a 
wee  cave  under  my  feet,  and  after 
churning  him    a   bit  with   the   pole,    I 


fished  him  out.  He  was  small,  almost 
black,  and  very  dead,  so  I  peeled  off  his 
hide,  which  proved  to  be  in  fair  condi- 
tion.    My  ball  had  just  grazed  his  spine. 

While  I  was  examining  the  pelt,  the 
man  who  had  let  the  dogs  go  came 
loping  along.  He  told  me  that  a  big 
buck  had  passed  Doc's  stand  without 
affording  a  chance  ;  that  Doc  and  his 
guide  had  gone  to  Rat  Lake,  which  was 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  and  had  sent 
him  to  fetch  me  over. 

The  statement  that  the  buck  which 
had  come  my  way  was  a  small  fellow, 
elicited  the  information  that  three  deer 
had  been  started,  a  big  buck,  a  small 
one,  and  a  doe  ;  and  that  the  big  buck 
and  the  doe  had  made  off  to  the  north  to- 
some  other  lake. 

"  Thish  yer  leetle  buck  bound  to  come 
back  to  Rat  Lake,"  said  the  man  as  we 
pegged  along  the  trail,  and  so  it  proved.; 

We  found  Doc  and  the  guide  stationed; 
on  the  lake  shore  some  two  hundred 
yards  apart,  and  I  chose  a  big  bowlder 
about  half  wa}^  between  them.  The 
driver  took  himself  off  to  gossip  with 
some  lumbermen,  who  were  fixing  up  a 
shanty,  back  in  the  woods. 

Something  like  an  hour  had  passed 
before  we  heard  the  first  whisper  of 
dog-music.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  steadi- 
ly came,  until  we  guessed  that  the  deer 
was  heading  for  a  long  point  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  our  stations.  Soon  we 
detected  a  movement  in  the  bushes, 
and  this  was  presently  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  small  buck.  He  was 
tired,  but  he  bravely  waded  in,  thrust 
up  his  nose,  and  struck  out  in  a  iDce-line 
for  where  Doc  was  posted. 

A  deer  is  a  beautiful  swimmer,  and 
this  fellow  made  a  fine  showing  as  he 
sped  along  with  his  big  ears  nervously 
swinging  to  and  fro.  As  he  progressed, 
I  stole  a  glance  at  my  comrades.  Doc 
was  squatted  behind  a  log,  like  some 
huge  mud-turtle,  and  I  guessed  that  his 
heart  was  thumping.  The  guide  was 
kneeling  behind  a  rock,  and  as  I  turned 
he  made  violent  signals  with  his  hand 
for  me  to  keep  low. 

A  second  glance  at  the  buck  showed 
that  he  was  edging  in  nearer  to  me, 
and  was  now  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  awa3^  "  Poor  beg- 
gar," I  thought,  "  you'll  get  the  biggest 
surprise  of  your  wild,  3^oung  life,  in 
about  one  minute." 

I  carefully  watched  his  progress,  with 
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tny  eye  measuring  off  the  yards.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  one  hundred 
and  ten,  one  hundred — then  I  stood 
erect. 

"  Get  down ! "  warned  the  guide. 
^'  What  ye  tryin'  to  do  ? "  "  Aw,  go  on!  " 
I  replied.  "  Do  you  want  to  rniirdcr  the 
thing  ? "  At  the  sound  of  our  voices, 
the  buck  swung  his  ears  forward,  then 
changed  his  course,  so  that  I  had  him 
in  profile.  Swinging  the  Winchester 
ahead  of  his  nose,  till  it  traveled  smooth- 
ly with  him,  I  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  ripping  report  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  dull  "  f — futt,"  and  I  knew 
that  the  lead  had  found  him. 

"  You  got  'um — you  got  'um  !  "  yelled 
the  guide.  Then  he  turned  loose  the 
big  ".45,"  and  a  spout  of  white  water 
shot  many  feet  into  the  air.  The  buck, 
meanwhile,  had  given  a  sudden  convul- 
sive lunge,  as  though,  for  one  instant, 
his  feet  had  touched  bottom;  then,  sink- 
ing till  his  ears  were  almost  under,  he 
made  straight  for  the  Doctor. 

Now  began  a  general  engagement. 
Doc's  rifle  was  barking  like  a  chained 
dog,  while  every  now  and  then  the 
crash  of  the  ''  .45  "  and  leaping  jets  of 
water  told  that  the  guide  was  busy, 
and,  incidentally,  overshooting  the  mark. 
The  deer  kept  laboring  shoreward  until 
I  suddenly  realized  that  his  progress 
was  bringing  me  into  a  crazy  cross-fire, 
whereupon  I  promptly  dived  behind  my 
bowlder  and-  lay  flatter  than  a  sam- 
ple of  wall-paper. 

"  Crack — crack.  Burr-um  !  Crack — 
crack — crack.  Burr-uin  !"  big  and  small 
rifles  roared  out  the  death-song,  until 
at  last  I  saw  the  unfortunate  deer  slowly 
struggling  up  the  rocky  margin  not  fif- 
teen yards  from  Doc.  That  worthy 
fired  another  snap-shot,  and  the  deer 
went  down  on  its  knees  ;  then  it  fell 
over  and  died. 

Doc  executed  a  war-dance  round  it, 
and  yelled,  "  I  got  him  ! — I  got  him  !  " 

Somebody  Jiad  got  him;  so  to  settle 
the  point  we  told  where  we  had  held. 
The  guide  claimed  to  have  bored  him 
through  the  shoulder,  which  would  nec- 
essarily be  the  left  one.  Doc  had  aimed 
for  the  heart,  and,  of  course^  had  hit  the 
mark.  My  one  shot  had  been  fired  just 
ahead  of  the  nose,  and  could  be  nowhere 
except  in  the  left  side  of  the  head,  or 
neck,  as  we  had  heard  it  strike.  The 
•deer  was  lying  upon  its  left  side. 

We  turned  it  over  and  found  a  hole  a 


couple  of  inches  behind  the  left  ear. 
This  mark  the  guide  promptly  claimed. 
He  cut  the  buck's  throat,  dug  out  the 
ball,  and  found  it  to  be  a  .44,  and  very 
slightly  mushroomed.  It  was  lodged 
against  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  just 
what  had  been  the  matter  with  that 
particular  cartridge  I  do  not  know  ;  the 
ball  had  traveled  all  right,  yet  it  had 
failed  to  smash  bone.  There  was  not 
another  scratch  upon  that  side  of  the 
game,  so  the  guide's  claim  fell  through. 

The  other  side  told  a  different  story. 
From  seventy-five  yards  down  to  fif- 
teen. Doc  had  been  holding  for  the 
heart  ;  part  of  the  time  while  the  deer 
had  been  swimming  straight  at  him  with 
its  heart  well  under  water,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  while  it  had  been  tottering 
about  the  shore  at  a  distance  never  more 
than  twenty  yards.  There  was  a  hole 
in  the  right  hip,  another  in  the  flank,  a 
rake  across  the  belly,  and  yet  another 
hole  through  the  off  forefoot ! 

This  was  marvelous  shooting,  and 
Doc  seemed  to  realize  it,  for  he  looked 
at  me  with  the  triumphant  air  of  a 
well-kicked  dog.  Finally  he  ventured 
to  ask  how  many  shots  had  been  fired. 

"  Just  fifteen,  oh,  mighty  Nimrod  !  "  I 
replied. 

This  statement  brought  forth  an  an- 
gry protest,  but  I  stuck  to  it,  for  I  had 
counted.  Before  we  could  decide  the 
point,  the  dog-man  and  the  lumbermen 
swarmed  down  upon  us. 

"How  many  did  ye  git?"  asked  one 
bearded  giant.  Upon  being  shown  the 
deer  he  exclaimed  :  "  Lawd  sakes,  only 
one  poo'  leetle  spike-buck  fur  all  that 
shootin' — fifteen  shots  fur  that  leetle 
feller  ;  ye  must  be  great  hunters  !  " 
Then  the  gang  went  back  to  work, 
laughing  as  they  went. 

"  How  many  times  did  you  fire  ? " 
asked  Doc  of  me. 

"Just  once,"  I  replied. 

"  Why,  what  was  wrong  ?  Why  didn't 
you  drill  him  as  he  left  the  water  ?  " 
he  continued. 

By  way  of  answer  I  led  him  over 
to  the  bowlder  behind  which  I  had 
crouched.  Squarely  in  the  center  of 
it  was  a  big  splash  of  lead  !  The  mo- 
ment Doc  saw  this  his  face  turned  gray. 
"  Let's  go  home,"  he  gasped  ;  "  I've  had 
enough  for  one  day." 

I  gave  him  the  buck,  and  also  gave 
myself  a  task  that  I  had  not  counted 
upon.      Only   those    who   have   carried 
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a  long  pole  supporting  a  spike-buck, 
while  two  husky  woodsmen  took  turns 
at  the  other  end,  will  appreciate  the 
enjoyment  (?)  I  derived  from  that  long, 
weary  tramp  up  and  down  hills  to  the 
wagon. 

When  the  confounded  deer  was  at 
last  in  the  wagon,  I  solemnly  addressed 
Doc  as  follows  : 

"  You  murderous  old  lard-factory, 
from  this  day  forward  you  are  forbid- 
den to  kill  anything  older  than  a  spotted- 
coat,  under  penalty  of  having  to  pack  it 
out  yourself." 


Then  I  got  the  kinks  out  of  my  shoul- 
der, and  we  drove  away  home. 

Over  the  last  pipe  that  night  Doc  re- 
marked :  "  There's  one  good  thing  about 
this  country;  it's  chuck  full  of  deer.  We 
haven't  done  so  badly  foi-  the  first  day 
out,  and  to-morrow  I'll  have  my  shoot- 
ing-boots on.  I'll  show  5^ou  how  to 
drop  'em  !  " 

He  did,  too,  but  the  subsequent  do- 
ings may  well  be  kept  for  another  day, 
for  they  were  much  too  interesting  to  be 
rightly  dealt  with  in  the  limited  space 
of  a  single  article. 
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H   KNOW  the  water-lily  well. 
11      By  shady  streams 
The  fairy  dreams. 

Oh,  fair  her  countenance  and  sweet ! 
She  looks  on  high 
To  Heaven's  blue  sky. 

Away  from  tumult  is  her  home. 
Trees  o'er  her  bend 
And  shelter  lend. 


The  willow  loved  her  from  of  old. 
He  knows  her  nook 
In  yonder  brook. 

Softly  doth  zephyrs  sing  to  her 
The  whole  day  long, 
A  low,  sweet  song  ; 

While  dryads  of  the  sylvan  wood. 
Owning  her  spell, 
Close  by  her  dwell. 

GowAN  Lea. 
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NTERNATIONAL 
competitions  are 
always  stimulat- 
ing to  any  form  of 
sport.  That  seems 
to  be  a  platitude, 
but  there  are  many 
estimable  m  e  m  - 
bers  of  the  opposi- 
tion party  around 
the  yacht-club  houses  who  pretend  to 
deny  it.  Let  them  attend  any  of  the  races 
on  the  programme  of  the  Long-  Island 
Sound  Yacht  Union  and  watch  the  per- 
formances of  the  eccentric  fleet  of  small 
sailboats  which  have  been  hatched  in 
the  heat  of  international  emulation  dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  and  they  will  be- 
hold types  of  racing  craft  and  witness  a 
quickness  in  handling  together  with  a 
speed  in  footing  hitherto  undreamed  of 
in  the  annals  of  small-boat  sailing.  If 
one  has  followed  the  history  of  the  com- 
petitions for  the  Seawanhaka  Yacht  Club 
challenge  cup,  if  he  has  been  one  of  the 
enthusiastic  few  who  saw  the  EtJiehvynn 
beat  the  Olita,  and  then  the  Spruce  IV. 
in  1895  ;  the  El  Heir ie  carry  away  the 
palm  from  the  Paprika^  the  Riverside 
and  the  Vesper,  only  to  suffer  defeat  at 
the  hands,  or  rather  at  the  heels,  of  the 
Canadian  Glencairn  in  1896,  he  has  kept 
abreast  of  the  times  in  boat-sailing,  and 
he  is  prepared  for  almost  anything  in 
the  way  of  freak  or  monstrosity  that  the 
present  season  may  bring  to  light.  But 
if  the  crews  of  the  old-time  sloops  Dare 


Devil  and  Lily  R.  could  cast  their 
weather  eyes  over  their  musty  piles  of 
sand-bags  and  behold  our  ''jib  and 
mxainsail  "  sloops  of  1897,  they  would  see 
something  to  "  make  their  two  eyes  start 
like  stars  from  their  spheres." 

Racing  restrictions  always  bring  out 
eccentric  types  of  boats,  var5"ing  among 
themselves  according  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  designer  in  his  effort  to  make  the 
largest  boat  out  of  the  given  measure- 
ments. But  let  the  same  rules  stand 
for  a  few  years,  and  the  fleet  will  gradu- 
ally become  all  of  one  general  type.  In 
all  types  of  racing  yachts  the  light-dis- 
placement canoe  hull  now  has  the  as- 
cendency, the  at  one  time  popular  idea 
of  deep  hulls  and  accelerated  momen- 
tum having  become  exploded.  No  bet- 
ter demonstration  of  the  superiority  of 
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the  light-draught  and  unballasted  sail- 
boat over  the  deep,  heavy  one  has  been 
given  than  in  the  thrashing  which  the 
fifteen  -  footer  Paprika  gave  the  cele- 
brated Bermuda  dinghies  last  winter. 
These  boats,  which  were  described  in 
Outing,  March,  1896,  like  certain  cutter 
and  canoe  fleets  on  the  other  side  of  old 
ocean,  for  years  enjoyed  a  world-wide 
renown  for  their  speed,  anterior  to  their 
lining  up  against  boats  of  another  type. 
The  dinghies  are  ballasted  with  a  cargo 
of  lead,  and  when  they  fill  they  sink  like 
lead.  After  a  capsize  and  sinking  the 
lead  is  fished  up,  and  the  boat,  freed  from 
its  weight,  rises  to  the  surface.  Paprika 
was  taken  to  Bermuda  and  was  sailed 
against  and  around  these  famous  boats 
by  Mr.  Irving  Cox,  one  of  the  New 
York  designers. 

An  interesting  problem  will  be  solved 
this  year  concerning  the  best  means  of 
ballasting  these  small  boats.  Among 
the  half -raters  it  was  clearly  proved  that 
the  best  form  of  ballast  was  crew-ballast 
laid  along  the  weather-deck,  and  that 
every  pound  of  lead  in  a  keel  was  a 
pound  of  useless  cargo.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  Glcncairn  and  El  Heirie 
were  sailed  with  their  crews  at  times 
perched  on  the  weather-topside,  their 
legs  waving  wildly  over  the  water,  it 
would  seem  that  the  limit  of  size  for  a 
boat  sailed  on  canoe  principles  had  been 
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reached.  Had  "  hyking "  seats  been 
permitted,  the  performances  of  these 
boats  might  have  been  amusing  if  not 
seamanlike.  This  year  a  restraining  ele- 
ment upon  freak  developnient  has  been 
introduced  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
clubs  interested,  in  limiting  the  sail-area 
to  five  hundred  square  feet.  Although 
those  who  framed  the  agreement  of  which 
this  rule  is  a  part  are  acknowledged  to 
be  among  the  most  skilled  talent  in 
practical  boat-handling,  there  comes  a 
wail  from  the  discontented :  "A  tax 
on  sail  is  a  tax  on  skill."  If  we  inter- 
pret the  spirit  of  the  Royal  Canadian- 
Seawankaka  competition  correctly  we 
understand  it  to  be  a  match  in  boat- sail- 
ing and  not  in  boat  acrobatics ;  not 
that  we  have  any  wish  to  condemn  the 
latter,  for  there  is  no  prettier  sport  than 
canoe  racing. 

These  races  of  small  sailboats  are  de- 
signed by  the  yacht-clubs  who  patron- 
ize them  to  develop  a  new  generation  of 
amateur  sailors  ;  and  that  the  interna- 
tional competitions  inaugurated  by  the 
challenge  of  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Brand  have 
already  served  a  valuable  purpose  to- 
ward this  end  is  evident.  The  young 
Corinthians  who  frequent  the  waters 
where  these  boats  have  appeared,  espe- 
cially on  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  have  attained  a  skill 
in  boat-handling  which  is  probably  un- 
surpassed. These  spry  little  boats  are 
not  without  their  critics,  however  ;  and 
one  of  the  Boston  journals  has  attempted 
to  throw  the  whole  scheme  into  disre- 
pute and  ridicule,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  American  representative 
last  year,  Mr.  Clinton  H.  Crane,  the 
owner  and  designer  of  the  El  Heirie,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  that  his  famous  boat 
was  built  in  a  Boston  yard. 

Perhaps  prejudice  has  been  engen- 
dered by  the  innocent  attempt  to  add 
these  little  boats  to  the  yacht-club  clas- 
sifications, and  to  call  them  yachts.  Such 
boats  used  to  be  called  sailboats,  and 
boat-sailing  used  to  be  considered  a 
form  of  sport  quite  as  distinct  from 
yachting  as  is  canoe-handling.  The 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  last  winter,  in 
all  its  ponderous  dignity,  declined  the 
proffer  of  an  unequal  union  of  the  large 
fleet  with  the  small  one,  in  refusing  to 
enter  -a  union  of  small  yacht  clubs  ;  but 
this  course  should  not  be  construed  as 
expressive  of  their  disapproval   ot   the 
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sport  of  boat- sailing.  This  brings  up 
the  generic  question,  "  What  is  a  yacht, 
anyhow  ?  "  The  old  sailor's  definition 
was  comprehensive,  though  libelous  : 
"  A  yacht  is  any  kind  of  a  vessel,  from  a 
dinghy  to  a  full-rigged  ship,  where  they 
carry  liquor  for  a  cargo  and  have  a 
devil  of  a  time."  If  all  kinds  of  pleas- 
ure craft  are  yachts,  then  these  little 
racing-boats  are  yachts,  for  they  do  cer- 
tainly occasion  a  form  of  pleasure  un- 
surpassed in  sportsmanlike  activity,  and 
I  doubt  if  the  contestants  in  these  races 
would  exchange  their  place  at  the  helm 
or  sheet  for  the  Sybaritic  luxury  of  any 
steam -yacht  afloat. 

The  Seawanhaka  Yacht  Club,  how- 
ever, in  fostering  the  development  of 
these  swift  sailboats,  and  in  admitting 
young  men  to  its  club  membership  at  a 
liberal  discount  from  its  membership 
dues,  has  augmented  rather  than  com- 
promised its  dignity  as  a  yachting  or- 
ganization ;  and  if  a  new  school  of  gen- 
tlemanly and  skilled  Corinthian  sailors 
has  been  developed  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  it  is  because  this  powerful  club 
has  dignified  the  sport. 

The  Seawanhaka  challenge  cup,  which 
Mr.  Brand  and  his  half-rater,  Spruce 
IV.,  failed  to  secure  for  the  Minima 
Yacht  Club  of  England,  in  the  match 
races  with  the  Ethelwynn,  now  is  en- 
shrined in  the  parlors  of  the  Royal  St. 
Lawrence  Yacht  Club,  in  Montreal, 
because  of  the  superiority  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Duggan's  Glencairn,  over  Mr.  Crane's 
El  Heirie,  the  best  of  the  American 
fifteen-footers  of  last  year.  That  it 
may  be  borne  back  in  triumph  to  its 
natural  home  in  the  Seawanhaka  Yacht 
Club  is  the  earnest  wish  of  every  mem- 
ber of  that  club,  and  of  all  the  enthusi- 


astic coterie  of  small-boat  sailors  on  the 
Sound  from  College  Point  to  Milford. 
The  earnestness  and  spontaneity  of  this 
purpose  was  evinced  in  the  prompt  de- 
livery of  the  American  challenge  last 
year,  for  as  soon  as  the  cheers  that  hailed 
Glencairn,  the  victor,  had  subsided,  a 
launch  put  off  from  the  flagship  to  de- 
liver a  challenge  for  the  coming  season 
to  the  Canadian  representatives  on  the 
Committee  boat. 

The  two  years  of  racing  in  the  little 
fifteen-foot  boats  in  which  the  victory 
went  once  to  American  and  once  to  Brit- 
ish talent,  have  expounded  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  the  participants  in  the  more 
conspicuous  international  matches,  by 
showing  that  yacht-races  may  be  so  well 
managed  by  good  executive  and  com- 
mittee work,  as  to  leave  little  opportu- 
nity for  subsequent  dispute,  and  that 
the  victory  may  be  lost  or  won  without 
acrimony. 

It  is  a  weakness  of  yachtsmen  that 
they  are  never  satisfied  with  what  they 
have,  and  it  should  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  the  happy  owner  of  a  small 
yacht  that  he  is  no  worse  off  in  this 
particular  than  he  who  owns  a  steamer 
or  a  schooner-yacht.  There  is  always 
more  room  wanted  for  this,  or  more 
power  for  that ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
desire  will  keep  ahead  of  wealth  and 
invention  into  the  infinities  of  time. 

As  soon  as  the  fifteen-foot  class  had 
proved  to  be  a  success,  and  the  smaller 
clubs  had  begun  building  one- design 
fleets,  and  the  racing  spirit  had  become 
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kindled,  the  insatiable  desire  for  larger 
boats  commenced  its  insidious  work, 
and  therefore  the  coming-  races  for  the 
international  cup  will  be  sailed  in  the 
twenty-foot  class. 

The  following  conditions  have  been 
determined  upon  by  the  two  interested 
clubs,  the  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club 
and  the  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Yacht 
Club  of  New  York.  The  boats  must 
not  exceed  twenty  feet  racing  length 
by  the  Sea- 
w  a  n  h  a  k  a 
rule.  Accord- 
ing to  this 
rule  the  rac- 
ing length  is 
determined 
b  y  halving 
the  sum  of 
load  -  water  - 
line  length 
and  the 
square  root 
of  the  sai  1  - 
area.  The 
draft  of  keel 
must  not  ex- 
ceed five  feet,, 
and  a  center- 
board  when 
it  is  down 
shall  not  ex- 
ceed six  feet. 
Centerboards 
must  be  con- 
structed s  o 
that  they 
may  be  fully 


housed,  but  the  use  of  weighted  boards 
is  permitted.  All  ballast  must  be  fixed, 
and  no  outriggers  or  sliding  seats  are 
allowed. 

The  total  number  of  persons  on  board 
is  limited  to  three,  and  the  helmsman 
must  be  an  amateur.  The  sails  are 
limited  to  mainsail,  jib  and  spinnaker  ; 
and  the  area  of  the  mainsail  and  jib 
("  fore  triangle  ")  is  not  to  exceed  un- 
der   the    circumstances    five    hundred 

square  feet. 
"   ■     -  -  The    races 

are  to  be 
sailed  with- 
out time  al- 
lowance and 
with  a  "  one- 
gun"  start. 

The  neces- 
sary result  of 
a  limit  to  sail- 
area  is  the 
production  of 
a  boat  of  the 
lightest  con- 
struction pos- 
sible,  de- 
signed  so  as 
to  offer  the 
least  possible 
resistance  to 
t  he  water 
through 
which  i  t  i  s 
driven. 

The  boats 
entering  this 
year's     races 
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will  probably  be  all  of  one  g'eneral  type 
as  to  hull-saucers  and  skimming-dishes  ; 
the  principal  distinction  between  them 
being  that  of  fin-keel  and  centerboard. 
For  stability,  the  former  will  depend 
upon  a  bulb  of  lead,  probably  of  about 
seven  hundred  pounds  weight,  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fin,  and  the  latter 
will  be  held  up  by  the  acrobatic  powers 
of  the  crew.  Of  course  the  further  the 
crew  are  capable  of  extending  their 
bodies,  arms,  legs, 
shoes,  anything  of 
weight  to  windward 
the  better.  The 
sailor  of  slow  motion 
and  dignified  dis- 
position would  bet- 
ter confide  his  repu- 
tation for  social 
gravity  to  the  vessel 
that  rides  over  a  fin- 
keel  ;  the  actively 
inclined  will  enjoy 
cable-car  athletics  in 
hanging  on  to  the 
slippery  bilge  of  an 
•egg-shell  center- 
boarder. 

Nearly  all  of  the 
boats  will  be  fitted 
with  a  balanced  rud- 
der ;  such  a  rudder 
is  hung  below'  the 
hull,  independent  of 
the  keel,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  blade 
extends  forward  of 
the  rudder  -  post. 
The  effect  of  this 
contrivance,  when 
fitted  to  a  shallow 
hull,  is  to  make  the 
boat  wonderfully 
sensitive  to  the  helm, 
so  that  these  boats 
fly  about  like  ice- 
boats, doubling  on  ^h. 
their    course    like 

a  pursued  hare.  The  drawback  to  the 
balanced  rudder  is  that  in  light  weather 
the  helmsman  is  deprived  of  all  mutual 
understanding  between  himself  and  the 
tiller.  He  can  tell  nothing  by  the  pull  of 
the  helm,  for  there  isn't  any  pull,  and 
his  eye  must  be  constantly  on  the  water 
and  the  sail.  The  consequence  is  that 
a  race  is  a  far  greater  strain  upon  the 
nervous  resources  of  the  helmsman 
than  of  old  ;  but  the  boats  have  a  quick- 


ness in  handling  which  was  unknown 
before  the  days  of  the  balance-rudder. 

In  anticipation  of  the  coming  contest 
there  are  two  fleets  of  these  little  rac- 
ing boats  now  preparing,  one  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  the  other  on  the  waters 
of  Lake  §t.  Louis.  The  former  are  to 
compete  for  the  distinction  of  uphold- 
ing the  challenge  of  the  Seawanhaka 
Yacht  Club,  and  those  of  the  Canadian 
fleet  are  striving  for  the  honor  of  defend- 
ing the  cup  for  the 
Royal  St.  Lawrence 
Yacht  Club.  The 
American  trial  races 
will  be  sailed  at 
Oyster  Bay  on  July 
1 2th  and  two  suc- 
ceeding days,  and 
the  Canadian  races 
will  take  place  on 
the  club  course  near 
Dorval,  beginning 
August  2d.  The  in- 
ternational races 
will  take  place  at 
Oyster  Bay,  Long 
Island  Sound,  on 
August  14th  and  the 
succeeding  days. 
The  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  Cana- 
dians, so  far  as  the 
building  of  the  fleet 
is  concerned,  is  for 
the  most  part  under 
the  direction  of  Mr. 
G.  H.  Duggan,  the 
successful  designer 
and  skipper  of  the 
Glencairn,  which 
won  the  coveted 
cup  last  season.  No 
less  than  seven  boats 
have  been  built  for 
different  Canadian 
yachtsmen  under 
K-  Mr.  Duggan's  direc- 

tion. These  will 
sail  against  one  another,  and  then 
against  the  Cuthbert  boats  from  To- 
ronto, and  such  others  as  are  entered. 
The  best  of  all  will  be  chosen  as  the 
Canadian  defender. 

The  preparatory  work  thus  being 
guided  by  one  experienced  hand,  the 
best  results  of  unified  effort  are  secured. 
Mr.  Duggan  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
work  out  his  various  ideas  and  to  com- 
pare his  various  boats  together  under 
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the  best  possible  conditions.  Such  a 
method  should  accomplish  a  great  deal 
for  the  science  of  boat-designing  in  two 
such  active  seasons  as  the  last  and  the 
present  have  been  upon  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  American  yachtsman  who 
have  followed  the  races  of  these  spright- 
ly little  fleets  know  well  enough  from 
the  defeat  they  suffered  last  year  that 
they  have  an  adversary  of  the  finest 
mettle  to  contend  with.  The  American 
representative  of  last  year,  Mr.  Clinton 


Mr.  W.  P.  Stephens's  designs,  he  having 
built  the  successful  Ethehuynn,  and  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  skillful  designers 
of  small  boats. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  of  these 
boats  are  described  in  detail  in  our 
Monthly  Review  at  the  end  of  this 
magazine.  At  the  early  part  of  the 
season  the  owners  are  very  canny,  and 
perhaps  unduly  timid  in  giving  out  in- 
formation concerning  their  boats,  and 
somehow  only  a  fairly  general  descrip- 


H.  Crane,  of  Boston,  is  pursuing  the 
same  method  in  the  construction  of 
three  boats,  but  otherwise  it  is  each 
man  for  himself  on  the  American  side. 
Good  boats  will  be  built  for  the 
American  challenge.  Boats  have  al- 
ready been  turned  out  by  Gardner  & 
Cox,  Charles  Olmstead,  Clinton  H. 
Crane  (the  owner  of  the  fifteen-footer 
El  Heirie),  L.  D.  Huntington,  Jr.,  and 
R.  E.  Fry.  It  is  also  rumored  that  Mr. 
Paul  Butler  is  quietly  building  a  twenty- 
footer.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  one 
of  the  new   fleet   has  been  built  from 


tion  can  be  published  before  the  racing 
has  commenced. 

The  races  promise  good  sport,  and 
will  tend  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  the 
best  fun  is  often  obtained  in  the  small- 
est craft. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  "  dark 
horses  "  still  to  be  heard  from,  and  as 
was  the  case  last  year,  the  best  boats 
may  appear  only  at  the  last  minute 
and  bear  away  the  palm.  The  sport 
will  be  spirited  and  interesting,  and 
neither  the  Canadians  nor  the  Ameri- 
cans will  be  content  with  defeat. 
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a  previous  article 
(Quick  Photog- 
raphy Afield,  Out- 
ing, March,  1897, 
page  523),!  showed 
how  photography 
on  a  tour  might  be 
a  success  and  a 
permanent  source 
of  pleasure  to  the 
tourist  and  his 
friends,  instead  of, 
;as  is  too  often  the  case,  a  disappointment 
and  a  waste  of  good  material.  In  this 
I  purpose  showing  how  photography  on 
a  tour,  and  especially  in  combination 
with  a  wheel,  may  be  made  something 
more  than  mere  reminiscences,  or  pic- 
torial notes,  however  good;  how,  in  fact, 
it  may  be  made  to  produce  pictures 
that  are  recognized  as  works  of  art  suit- 
able for  decorative  or  other  purposes. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  start  that  this 
is  not  intended  for  those  who  value 
the  wheel  only  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  enables  them  to  get  over  the 
ground,  or  regard  the  camera  simply  as 
.a  means  of  amusement ;  but  for  those 
who  see  in  the  latter  high  art  possibili- 
ties, and  aim  at  reaching  them,  and  who 
employ  the  former  as  a  means  of  carry- 
ing them  to  wherever  the  picturesque  is 
to  be  found. 

For  successful  and  comfortable  pho- 
tography awheel  the  first  essential  is  a 
:small,  light,  compact  camera,  not  of  the 
"hand,"  but  of  the  folding  type,  that  will 
not  be  felt  an  incumbrance  when  slung 
across  the  shoulder  of  the  rider  ;  and  fit 
for  plates  not  larger  than  4x5,  although, 
.as  the  proposed  method  mcludes  en- 
largement, 4^x3^  would  be  better. 
Cameras  of  the  "  hand  "  type  are  useful 
for  some  purposes,  but  their  possibilities 
are  limited;  and  the  camera  here  recom- 
mended, while  lighter  and  more  com- 
pact than  jnost  hand  cameras,  will,  with 
a  suitable  shutter  and  finder,  do  all  that 
they  can  do,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
thoroughly  adapted  lor  every  other 
phase  of  photography.  Such  cameras 
are  to  be  found  in  the  stores  of  most  of 
the  dealers  in  photographic  apparatus  ; 
but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  all 
have  one  fatal  fault, — too  short  in  the 
■draw  ;  that  is,  they  will  not   admit  of 


the  employment  of  a  lens  of  sufficiently 
long  focus. 

But  with  cameras,  as  with  other 
things,  the  demand  will  produce  the 
supply.  When  photographers  realize 
the  value  of  long  -  focus  lenses  the 
makers  will  construct  cameras  suitable 
for  them  ;  and  although  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  one  with  a  long  draw  to  be 
as  compact  as  one  with  a  short,  yet,  con- 
structed on  something  like  the  lines  of 
the  accompanying  rough  sketch,  it  may 
easily  be  compact  enough  and  light 
enough  for  our  purpose. 


A  may  be  said  to  be  the  body  of  the 
camera,  rigidly  fixed  to  the  base-board, 
or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  base- 
board is  in  two  pieces,  hmged  at  B  and 
C  to  the  body,  and  made  rigid  by  an}^ 
of  the  many  devices  known  to  camera- 
makers.  The  camera-back  D,  carrying 
the  focusing-screen  hinged  at  the  top, 
and  with  grooves  for  the  plate-holder,  is, 
for  focusing  purposes,  moved  along  the 
two  racks,  only  one  of  which  is  shown, 
by  the  milled  head  j5"/  and  the  front,  or 
lens-holder  F,  may  be  either  hinged  to 
the  front  of  the  base-board  and  made 
rigid  by  struts,  or,  with  a  view  to  the 
occasional  employment  of  a  lens  of 
short  focus  for  some  special  purpose, 
fastened  by  pins  and  keyhole  slots  as 
shown.  Such  a  camera,  while  admitting 
of  the  employment  of  a  lens  of  ten 
inches  focus,  will,  with  the  bellows 
closed  and  the  front  and  back  base- 
boards folded  up,  measure  about  6-s.6^2) 
inches,  and  may  be  comfortably  slung 
across  the  shoulder,  carried  knapsack 
fashion,  or,  although  not  by  any  means 
the  best  way,  without  inconvenience 
be  strapped  to  the  frame  of  the  wheel. 
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Opticians  have  all  along  seemed  to 
think  that  perfection  in  photographic 
lenses  was  to  be  reached  by  simultane- 
ously shortening  the  focus  and  enlarg- 
ing the  working  aperture ;  that  the 
larger  a  plate  that  could  be  satisfacto- 
rily covered  by  a  lens  of  any  given  focal 
length  and  an  aperture  of,  say  F/g  ^  the 
better  the  lens  ;  and  from  merely  an 
optical  point  of  view  they  may  be  cor- 
rect. For  pictorial  purposes,  however, 
they  have  long  ago  gone  considerably 
beyond  the  allowable  limit ;  and  as,  for 
some  cause  that  does  not  appear  quite 
clear,  lenses  seem  to  increase  in  price 
as  they  increase  in  length  of  focus, 
makers — or  many  of  them — list  them 
under  the  names  or  sizes  of  plates  that 
they  can  be  made  to  cover,  as  "  quar- 
ter," "half"  or  "whole"  plate,  etc. 
Camera-makers,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
not  unnaturally  followed  suit,  with  the 
result  that  many  of  the  cameras,  even 
the  most  highly  finished  and  expensive, 
will  not  admit  of  a  length  of  focus  much 
beyond  the  length  of  the  largest  plate 
that  they  are  made  for. 

From  this  has  arisen  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  employ- 
ment of  lenses  of  focus  little  longer 
than  the  length  of  the  longest  way  of 
the  plate,  and  in  many  cases  even  less, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  photog- 
raphy of  the  present  day  includes  an 
angle  on  the  base-line  of  about  53°  or 
more  ;  certainly  twice,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  thrice,  as  wide  as  is  generally 
included  by  the  artist  of  the  brush. 
This  has  led  to  the  substitution,  for 
the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  concentra- 
tion, of  a  crowding  in  of  unnecessary 
and  distracting  detail  that  has  done 
much  to  justify  those  who  deny  to  pho- 
tography the  right  to  be  considered  a 
fine  art. 

The  painter's  power  of  exclusion 
being  denied  to  the  photographer,  he 
can  make  up  for  it  only  by  employing  a 
lens  that  shall  include  as  little  as  pos- 
sible beyond  the  main  object  of  his  pict- 
ure, and  hence  should  not  include  an 
angle  of  more  than  28*^  or  30^  ;  which 
means  that  his  lens  should  be  about 
twice  the  length  of  the  longer  way  of  the 
plate,  i.  e.,  nine  inches  for  the  4%  ^2>%, 
or  5x4,  and  the  camera  consequently 
should  have  a  draw  of  at  least  twelve 
inches. 

The  question  of  a  suitable  lens  is  one 
of  considerable  importance,  as,  especial- 


ly for  the  class  of  work  under  consid- 
eration, good  and  uniform  definition  is 
as  important  as  the  exclusion  of  objec- 
tionable detail.  For  ordinary  direct 
landscape  work  a  lens  of  the  popular 
rectilinear  type  answers  admirably;  and 
indeed,  until  the  advent  of  the  Jena 
glass  made  possible  the  production  of 
the  more  perfect  anastigmatic  family, 
it  was  the  only  one  available  for  gen- 
eral rapid  work.  Nor  am  I  sure  that 
its  very  faults  are  not,  in  many  cases, 
virtues,  its  curvature  of  field  and  resi- 
due of  astigmation  having  a  tendency 
to  suppress  a  too  pronounced  marginal 
detail,  and  lead  the  eye  to  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  the  composition  ;  but 
in  the  production  of  small  negatives, 
with  a  view  to  future  enlargement,  such 
suppression  is  objectionable,  and  the  art- 
ist should  aim  at  securing  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  uniform  sharpness 
all  over  the  plate,  knowing  that,  in  the 
enlarging  process,  he  can  obtain  any 
desired  degree  of  either  local  or  gen- 
eral suppression. 

For  artistic  photography  awheel,  then, 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  lens  must  be 
one  of  the  almost  faultless  anastigmatic 
type — a  Zeiss  Anastigmat  No.  6,  Series 
3,  a  Goerz  Double  Anastigmat  No.  4,  of 
the  same  series,  or  something  similar,  of 
between  nine  and  ten  inches  focal  length. 
Thus  equipped,  and  with  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  of  art, 
which  is  not  only  a  sine  gtia  71011,  but 
which  can  be  obtained  only  by  patient, 
persevering  study,  the  photographer 
awheel  may  produce  negatives  of  such 
perfect  technique  and  true  artistic  qual- 
ity as  to  yield  enlargements  up  to  at 
least  four  diameters,  say  ten  by  eight 
inches,  that  will  be  gladly  admitted 
into  the  most  artistically  conservative 
of  salons. 

The  enlargements  may  be  made  by 
those  who  make  it  their  business,  and 
at  comparatively  little  cost ;  or  by  the 
photographer  himself  in  any  of  the 
various  methods,  either  by  day  or  by 
night,  and  especially  during  the  winter 
months,  when  photography  awheel  is 
impossible.  The  koiu  to  do  it  may  be 
learned  from  most  of  the  hand-books  of 
photography  ;  but  before  the  coming  of 
the  time  for  laying  the  wheel  aside  for 
the  season,  I  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  devoting  an  article  to  the  most 
simple,  most  successful  and  convenient 
method  of  making  enlargements. 
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N  the  full- 
ness of 
time  it 
was  i  n- 
evitable,  b  y 
the  very  nat- 
ur e  of  the 
forces  behind 
cycling-,  that 
the  corporate 
and  the  in- 
dividual im- 
pulses should 
divide  into 
separate  or- 
b  i  t  s.  For 
these  objects  and  aims  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  wheelmen  ;  the  securing-, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  of  uniform  conditions,  there  must 
needs  be,  in  a  sense,  a  federal  combi- 
nation ;  whilst  for  the  procurement  of 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  definite  localities,  the  aggrega- 
tions of  the  units  would  follow  various 
lines  of  cleavage,  some  social,  and 
others  arising  from  the  predilection  of 
the  cyclist  for  this  or  that  line  of  users, 
of  the  wheel.  The  federal  instinct  is 
the  father  of  that  great  national  asso- 
ciation, the  League  of  American  Wheel- 


men, numbering  on  its  rolls  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  members.  The 
second  or  local  instinct  is  the  motive  at 
the  bottom  of  thousands  of  local  clubs. 
The  League  of  American  Wheelmen 
was  organized  in  1880  to  promote  the 
broad  and  general  interests  of  cycling  ; 
to  ascertain,  defend  and  protect  the 
rights  of  wheelmen  ;  to  facilitate  tour- 
ing ;  to  secure  improvements  in  the 
conditions  of  public  roads  and  high- 
ways, and  to  promote  and  regulate 
amateur  cycle-racing  on  the  track.  Its 
growth  was  slow,  but  steady,  up  to 
June,  1888  ;  and  its  influence  had  by 
that  time  become  remarkable, notably  by 
reason  of  the  part  its  officers  played  in 
the  passage  of  the  "Liberty  Bill"  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  State, 
which  declared  the  rights  of  wheelmen 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  persons 
using  other  vehicles.  Since  then  the 
"good-roads  "  clause  has  been  added  to 
the  constitution,  and  the  league  has 
spent  over  $120,000  to  advance  the 
cause  of  road  improvement  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  agitation  which 
it  has  persistently  carried  on  has  re- 
sulted in  the  construction  of  better 
highways  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other. 
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means  at  the  cyclists'  disposal, 
the  places  in  which  they  pass 
the  various  portions  of  the  year^ 
their  personal  avidity  for 
strong,  active  exercise  of  the 
g-entler  kind,  the  help  which 
cycling-  may  be  to  them  as  an 
aid  to  pleasure  or  to  business, 
and  a  hundred  other  factors. 
The  most  general,  and  some- 
what curious,  fact  in  this  con- 
nection, however,  is  that  it  is 
not  until  after  the  cycler  can 
manage  his  or  her  wheel  that 
the  question  of  the  club  arises, 
and  I  have  often  heard  it  said 
"  You  can  ride ;  why  join  a 
club  ? " 

The  query  is  quite  natural 
and  to  be  expected  from  cy- 
who  confine  their  riding  to  short 
along  the  boulevards  and  roads 
close  at  home,  and 
is  best  answered 
by  outlining  the 
career  of  a  new 
convert  to  the 
sport.  Novices 
are,  as  a  rule,  kept 
busy  for  the  better 
part  of  their  first 
season  at  balanc- 
ing and  learning 
to  turn  sharply  to 
right  or  left,  and 
have  no  desire  to 
get  closer  to  other 
wheelmen  than 
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Easy  inter  -  communication,  mutual  clists 
protection  and  defense,  sensible  laws  trips 
and  reasonable  ad- 
ministration  of 
them  ;  good  roads 
constructed  and 
kept  in  repair  with 
intelligence,  after 
the  most  approved 
methods,  and  some 
degree  of  freedom 
in  the  use  of  them; 
comfortable  hotels 
and  m  o  derate 
charges  ; — t  h  e  s  e 
were  deemed  by 
the   league    to    be 

indispensable     the  new  club  house,  n.  y.  a.  c,  59TH  street 
auxiliaries    to   the  the    opposite    side 

progress  and  safety  of  cycling,  and  to  of  the  road.  Later  on,  when  by  virtue 
obtain  their  public  recognition  the  of  practice  and  increased  confidence, 
league  brings  into  play  the 
vast  influence  which  it  com- 
mands. 

Cycling  clubs  proper  have 
other,  but  not  antagonistic, 
objects.  They  are  indeed  the 
corollary  of  the  league,  called 
into  existence  to  meet  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies  rather 
than  the  objects  common  to 
all.  Their  center  of  attraction 
arises  from  the  similarity  of 
the  individuals  in  personal 
aims,  in  social  instincts,  in 
opinion,  and  in  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  the  best  form,  of 
enjoyment  to  be  obtained  from 
the  cycle.  All  these  will  vary 
largely   with    the   leisure   and  n.  y.  a.  c,  travers  island. 
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the  new  convert  ceases  to  be  a  nui- 
sance to  his  fellow  wheelmen,  he  gets 
tired  of  riding  alone,  the  desire  for 
company  develops  and  the  exploring 
fever  sets  in.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
novice  becomes  a  member  of  the  L.  A. 
W.,  in  order  to  secure  its  many  benefits, 
as  he  feels  (in  his  mind)  fully  capable  of 
making  flying  trips  between  New  York 
and  Niagara  Falls  in  incredible  time. 
After  a  run  on  a  windy  day  as  far  as 
Tarrytown,  perhaps,  the  novice  begins 
to  realize  the  utter  futility  of  accom- 
plishing too  much  at  the  start,  and  then 
settles  down  to  a  regular  course.  He, 
however,  must  have  company  to  meas- 
ure pace  with,  and  his  affiliation  with 
some  cycling  club  naturally  follows. 
The  club  runs  are  religiously  attended 
and  are  of  material  assistance  to  him, 
and  the  prizes  which  the  club  offers  for 
the  greatest  mileage  incites  him  to  his 
best  efforts,  so  far  as  eating  up  distance 
is  concerned.  At  this  stage  the  novice 
will  also,  no  doubt,  get  a  touch  of  the 
century  mania,  and  if  he  is  attacked 
with  this  disease  in  its  most  virulent 
form  the  probability  is  that  he  will 
place  to  his  credit  on  the  club  records 
one  or  more  double  centuries.  If  the 
novice  has  developed  a  taste  for  racing, 
he  will  then  naturally  drift  into  the  toils 
of  the  race- track,  and  perhaps  derive 
both  pleasure  and  profit  in  that  sphere. 
All  this  time,  however,  he  has  en- 
joyed the  social  intercourse  which  mem- 


bership in  any  respectable  club  assures 
to  any  good  fellow;  and  he  may  have 
become  one  of  the  social  lights  of  his 
club,  taking  an  active  part  in  all  enter- 
tainments, club  meets  and  parades,  etc., 
with  the  possibility  of  being  unani- 
mously voted  into  office  among  the  club 
governors.  If  unmarried,  the  chances 
are  that  the  novice,  who  has  by  this 
time  become  an  acknowledged  expert 
cyclist,  will  enter  heart  and  soul  into  all 
the  club  runs  and  take  a  lively  interest 
in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  association.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  benedict,  he  will,  after  the  first 
season  or  two,  gradually  lean  more  and 
more  to  the  social  side  of  club  life,  join- 
ing in  club  runs  only  at  stated  inter- 
vals, his  cycling,  in  the  interim,  being 
taken  with  old  chums  or  members  of 
his  immediate  family.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  club 
runs  and  mileage  records,  membership 
in  a  cycling  club  differs  little  from  that 
in  any  other  organization  having  sport 
and  amusement  as  its  leading  features. 

As  a  club  member  a  cyclist  will  cer- 
tainly become  more  closely  identified 
with  the  sport  than  if  unattached  ;  will 
have  more  fun  at  less  expense,  and  in 
addition  to  all  this  the  associations  he 
may  form  at  his  club  may  prove  of 
material  advantage  to  him. 

But  there  are  clubs  and  clubs.  Some 
were  formed  for  no  other  purpose  than 
breaking   speed   records   on   the  road ; 
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others  for  bringing-  out  racing  "  cracks  " 
on  the  cinder  path;  a  few,  the  irreverent 
declare,  are  made  up  of  parade  riders 
who  assemble  at  frequent  intervals  to 
show  off  their  uniforms.  The  best  clubs, 
however,  are  those  which  have  been  or- 
ganized by  responsible  and  representa- 
tive men,  and  whose  members  have  been 
carefully  selected  with  a  view  of  their 
lending  weight  and  prestige  to  the  or- 
ganizations, so  that  the  sport  of  cycling 
could  be  properly  promoted,  touring  on 
the  wheel  encouraged,  and  opportunities 
presented  to  members  for  social  inter- 
course. 

Of  the  metropolitan  C5'cling  clubs  of 
the  better  class  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  stands  out  as  the  largest, 
and,  in  a  financial  way,  the  strongest 
perhaps  in  the  world.  Composed,  as 
the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  is,  of  men  foremost  in 


every  walk  of  metropolitan  life,  and  re- 
spected as  among  the  most  eminent  in 
their  various  professions,  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  add  that  the  club-quarters 
are  the  most  sumptuous  that  money  can 
provide,  and  that  numerically  the  Mer- 
cury-foot AVheeling  Club  exceeds  all 
others  by  some  thousands.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  must  be  upward  of 
four  thousand  members  of  the  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  and  seven-eighths  of  them  may  be 
safely  counted  upon  to  have  mastered 
the  restive  bicycle.  While,  of  course,  no 
distinctive  cycling  uniform  has  been 
adopted  by  this  club,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  as  a  rule  the  club  badge — 
the  world-renowned  "  winged  foot  " — 
is  displayed  either  in  the  form  of  a  neat 
pin  or  other  device.  Touring  for  pleas- 
ure is  the  watchword  of  the  members, 
and   of    pleasure   there    is   no  end  for 
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those  happy  individuals  who  have  the 
privileges  of  the  club's  town  and  coun- 
try houses.  The  latter  is  a  most  delight- 
ful resort  situated  on  the  New  York 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound, some  twenty 
miles  from  this  city.  To  those  members 
whose  business  requires  their  daily 
attendance  in  the  city,  Travers  Island, 
as  the  country  club  is  called,  presents 


pies  one  of  the  best  positions  over- 
looking Central  Park,  at  the  corner  of 
Sixth  avenue  and  Fifty-ninth  street. 
The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  this 
handsome  club-house,  which  took  place 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  No- 
vember 28th  last,  marked  an  epoch  in 
club  history. 

In  the  new  club-house,  members' 
bicycles  will  be  stored, 
cleaned  and  repaired  in  a  large 
room  in  the  basement  on  the 
Fifty-eighth  street  side,  access 
to  which  will  be  by  elevators 
and  runway  from  the  street, 
which  is  asphalted.  At  present 
the  club  retains  possession  of  a 
building  in  West  Sixtieth  street 
near  the  Boulevard,  which  is 
used  exclusively  for  members' 
bicycles. 

As  a  sample  of  the  club  runs 
which  the  cycling  members  of 
the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  enjoy,  a  recent 
visit  of  eighteen  members  to 
the  home  of  their  fellow  mem- 
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an  ideal  opportunity  for  gaining 
fresh  pure  air  for  a  few  hours 
out  of  every  twenty- four,  ac- 
companied by  unequaled'  facili- 
ties for  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. Adequate  provisions  are 
made  for  boating,  yachting, 
swimming,  shooting,  d  r  i  v ing, 
cycling,  tennis,  baseball  and  all 
athletic  games,  while  the  mon- 
otony is  varied  by  entertain- 
ments each  week  and  club 
competitions  at  different  sports. 
Several  members  become  reg- 
ular boarders  at  the  country 
club,  and  take  up  their  summer 
quarters  there  every  season. 
The  Island  club-house  is  snug 
and  cozy  in  winter,  and  delightfully 
cool  and  well-shaded  during  the  heated 
term,  and  is  replete  with  every  con- 
venience that  the  most  exacting  club- 
man can  wish  for.  The  club  has,  how- 
ever, long  been  able  to  boast  of  one 
of  the  most  superbly  appointed  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City.  But  such 
are  the  growing  demands  of  the  organi- 
zation that  it  has  now  in  course  of 
erection,  indeed  almost  completed,  a 
massive  granite  building,  which   occu- 
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ber,  Elliott  Burris,  at  Westboro,  Mass., 
may  be  quoted.  The  party  sailed  on 
board  the  steamer  Fiiritan  to  Fall 
River.  From  that  point  to  Auburn- 
dale  the  wheels  were  brought  into 
requisition,  and  an  elaborate  break- 
fast was  discussed  at  Lee's  famous 
hostelry.  This  function  over,  the  party 
wheeled  through  Westboro  to  the  resi- 
dence of  their  amiable  host,  where 
the)^  were  entertained  in  a  right  royal 
st5de. 
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rHE   BADGE   OF 
REGIME. 


HARLEMITES    IN    PARADE. 

On  the  following-  morn- 
ing', in  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine, good  wheeling  was 
enjo3^ed  back  to  Atiburn- 
dale,  where  dinner  was 
served  ;  and  then  wheels 
were  resumed  for  a  spin 
through  Boston's  splendid 
park  system,  the  train  for 
home  being  taken  in  the 
afternoon.  This  of  course 
was  only  a  short  run,  but  it 
was  a  jolly  one  ;  and  the 
club  enjoys  many  such  by 
reason  of  the  hospitality  of  its  members. 
There  are  long-distance  riders,  too, 
galore  in  the  N.  Y.  A.  C,  and  not  a 
few  centurions,  the  Mercury  foot  being 
seen  not  only  at  the  finish  of  the  pri- 
vate runs,  but  also  at  those  participated 
in  by  the  general  public.  During  the 
past  season,  bicycling  has  been  indulged 
in  by  the  members  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever  before.  Many  tours  have 
been  made  throughout  the  neighboring 
States  and  Canada.  A  prize  of  a  bicycle 
offered  for  the  greatest  number  of  trips 
awheel  between  the  city  club-house  and 
Travers  Island  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May  last,  was  won  by  James 
H.  Hanson,  who  covered  the  ground 
twenty-eight  times.  The  solid  -  silver 
loving-cup  ofEered  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Pendle- 
ton to  the  member  who  should  ride  upon 
the  road  the  greatest  number  of  days,  in 
succession,  at  least  five  miles  a  day,  is 
unawarded  after  a  whole  year  having 
elapsed,  there  being  still  left  as  surviv- 
ors, out  of  twenty-nine  original  compet- 
itors, C.  K.  Alley,  E.  Weinacht  and  Dr. 


Myrick,  who  have  kept  on  despite  all 
conditions  of  weather.  The  donor  has 
under  consideration  the  advisability  of 
providing  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
competition  by  the  heirs  ot  the  trio  if 
two  of  them  don't  soon  drop  out.  The 
officers  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
are  :  James  Whitley,  President ;  Thomas 
L.  Watson,  Vice-President  ;  John  C. 
Gulick,  Secretary  ;  Charles  E.  Goodhue, 
Treasurer  ;  Bartow  S.  Weeks,  Captain  ; 
Bicycle  Committee,  Dr.  Seneca  D. 
Powell,  Chairman  ;  John  C.  Gulick  and 
Douglas  Henry. 

The  New  York  Athletic  Club,  and 
similar  institutions,  might  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  metropolitan  cyclers  rep- 
resenting the  business  aristocracy  and 
the  summer  riders.  There  still  remained, 
outside  its  scope,  two  ele- 
ments of  the  highest  mo- 
ment— i.  e.,  the  aristocracy 
of  leisure  and  of  fashion, 
whose  winters  only  were 
spent  in  the  metropolis — 
for  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  whose  summers  the  cycle 
had  become  a  necessary  ad- 
junct. Of  clubs  for  such 
the  Michaux,  of  New  York, 
was  the  first  and  still  re- 
mains the  foremost.  The 
club    is   further   unique    in 
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that  its 
member- 
ship com- 
prises both 
sexes.  The 
Mi  chau  x 
Club  with- 
out ques- 
tion holds 
first  p  1  ac  e 
in  popular- 
izing  the 
sport  of 
cycling 
among 
fashionable 
people,  and 
in  a  large 
measure  the 
s  t  a  t  u  s 
which  the  sport  has 
attained  is  owing  to  the 
initiative  steps  taken 
by  this  organization. 
The  club,  which  was 
started  in  December, 
1894,  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  popularity 
which  the  bicycle 
gained  at  Newport  to- 
ward the  end  of  the 
season  of  1893.  A  suit- 
able club-house  in  this 
city  had  to  be  pro- 
vided, in  which  the 
leaders  of  the  social 
set  could  enjoy  the 
new  pastime  in  ab- 
solute privacy  during 
the  winter.    Mr.  Elisha 


THE  HARLEM    C.    C.    CLUB-HOUSE. 


Dyer,  Jr.,  p  r  o  v e  d  to  be  the 
man  for  the  occasion,  the 
Michaux  Club  was  formed, 
and  headquarters  secured  at 
Broadway  and  Fifty-third 
street. 

The  club  grew  so  rapidly 
that  it  soon  became  necessary 
to  reorganize  under  a  charter. 
This  was  ultimately  accom- 
plished by  the  joint  efforts  of 
Mr.  William  A.  Haines,  as 
president,  and  Mr.  Elisha 
Dyer,  Jr.,  as  treasurer.  The 
Michaux  Club  is  composed  of 
two  hundred  members,  with 
a  large  "waiting  list." 
Among  the  members  are 
Mrs.  William  C.  Whitney,  the 
Misses 
R  e  m  s  e  n, 
Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ed- 
ward D. 
Adams,  Mr. 
and  Mrs. 
Henry  de 
Coppet,  Dr.. 
and  Mrs. 
John  N. 
Beekman, 
Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  C. 
Westervelt, 
C  a  p  t  a  i  n 
and  Mrs. 
Warren  C. 
Beach, 
Judge 
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Henry  R.  Beekman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  J.  Gould,  Mrs.  Jules  Reynal,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Kingsley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elisha  Dyer,  Jr.;  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Coskry  Butt,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pay- 
son  Fowler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Roose- 
velt, Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Haines, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  A.  Bloodgood,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brander  Matthews,  Miss  Haw- 
ley,  Miss  Macdonald,  Miss  Eliza  Watson, 


Miss  Blackington,  Mr.  Frank  Otis,  Mr. 
James  A.  Garland,  and  Mr.  Horace 
White. 

Its  indoor  meetings  are  held  in  the 
club  hall  from  November  until  the  close 
of  the  Lenten  season.  Among  the  pict- 
uresque and  extremely  useful  depart- 
ments of  cycling  which  the  club  has 
created  are  music  rides,  dancing  the 
German  and  Virginia  reel  on  wheels, 
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describing-  various  intricate  figures  in 
procession,  and  the  holding  of  a  grand 
fancy-dress  carnival,  at  least  once  dur- 
ing the  season.  The  drills  of  the  club 
have  become  famous  throughout  this 
country  and  Europe,  and  no  other 
organization  has  attained  to  the  same 
proficiency  in  the  execution  of  evolu- 
tions on  the  bicycle,  timed  to  music. 

The  teas,  too,  which  have  usually 
taken  place  at  the  Claremont  Hotel, 
situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Riverside  Driv^e,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Grant  memorial,  have  always  been 
considered  highly  fashionable  and  have 
been  in  fact  largely  attended  by  the 
leaders  of  societv. 


The  hall  now  occupied  by  the  Mi- 
chaux  Club  is  replete  with  all  the  facil- 
ities necessary,  and  its  riding  floor  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city.  Its  recep- 
tion-rooms, parlors  and  dressing-rooms 
for  the  comfort  of  members  are  cozy, 
yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  club 
may  decide  to  erect  a  club-house  in  the 
near  future  that  will  be  located  farther 
up  town,  with  much  additional  accom- 
modations, as  the  growing  demands  of 
the  club  call  for. 

The  oldest  cycling  club  in  New  York 
City  is  that  of  the  Harlem  Wheelmen, 
which  was  organized  in  1881.  In  the 
Harlem  association  congeniality  is  a 
prime  factor  in  all  the  club's  dealings 
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Apart  from  its  social  side,  the  Mi- 
chaux  Club  is  a  touring  organization  in 
so  far  as  a  majority  of  its  members  par- 
ticipate quite  frequently  in  long-distance 
Tides.  The  runs,  however,  are  gener- 
ally so  arranged  that  the  country  home 
of  one  or  other  of  the  leaders  forms  a 
rendezvous  en  route  or  at  the  end  of  the 
trip.  The  more  enthusiastic  indulge  in 
■century  runs.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  members  of  the  Michaux  pre- 
fer pleasant  jaunts  awheel  over  beauti- 
ful stretches  of  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  own  summer  homes.  Many  of 
the  members  make  an  annual  pilgrim- 
age to  Europe,  taking  their  wheels  along. 


either  among  its  own  members  or  with 
those  of  other  clubs.  Situated  as  their 
well-appointed  club-house  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  Harlem  district,  its  members  are 
almost  entirely  residents  of  that  locality, 
hence  the  club's  name.  From  a  modest 
beginning  the  club,  after  passing  through 
many  vicissitudes,  has  grown  up  per- 
sistently and  solidly  until  to  -  day  it 
stands  second  to  none  in  character  or, 
in  comparison  with  its  requirements, 
financially.  Its  membership  includes 
many  prominent  medical  and  legal  lu- 
minaries and  business  men,  and  is 
now  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number. 
The  oi^cers  are  Charles  G.  M.  Thomas, 
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President ;  J.  M.  DuBarry,  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  F.  W.  Donahoe,  Secretary  ;  Les- 
lie C.  Smith,  Treasurer,  and  Robert  B. 
Morrison,  Captain.  The  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors is  made  Tip  as  follows  :  C.  C. 
Ellis,  R.  J.  Nellis,  S.  D.  Bullock,  V.  A. 
Seggerman,  F.  H.  Schneer,  Thomas 
O'Reilly,  John  H.  Valentine,  George  J. 
Cook,  Herbert  E.  Adams,  Thos.  R. 
Savage,  M.  D.,  M.  A.  Smith,  Thomas 
A.  Roe,  Harry  C.  Bryan,  George  B. 
Livingston,  Dr.  H.  P.  De  Voursney. 

The  Committee  on  Athletics  brought 
credit  to  the  organization   in    the  sea- 
son   of    1896,   by   their    good   work   on 
track    and   parades.     The    club  won  a 
handsome   solid-sil- 
ver  cup   at   Long 
Branch;  another 
trophy  was  captured 
at  the   Saratoga 
floral  parade,  and  at 
illuminated   bicycle 
parades  held  in  this 
city    the   club    has 
won  two  handsome 
silver  trophies:    a 
large  punch-bowl 
and  a  loving-cup. 

The  club's  new 
uniform  is  of  dark 
green  cloth,  with 
black  braid  facings, 
and  neat  cap  to 
match,  and  black 
stockings  and  shoes. 

During  the  winter 
months  the  club- 
house is  the  nightly 
rendezvous  of  a 
large  number  of  the 
members,  who  are 
much  given  to  pri- 
vate theatricals  and 
indoor  games.  Balls  and  parties  are 
frequent,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
the  families  and  friends  of  members 
help  to  make  club  life  enjoyable.  En- 
tertainments given  for  charitable  pur- 
poses have  done  much  to  secure  the 
club  in  its  present  position. 

The  club  parlors,  which  are  hand- 
somely furnished,  have  on  their  walls 
many  pictures  of  old  club  celebrities, 
and  important  club  meets,  national  re- 
unions, and  photographs  illustrative  of 
picturesque  tours  which  the  club  mem- 
bers have  made  through  this  and  foreign 
lands.  Massive  silver  cups  and  other 
trophies  decorate  the  mantelpieces,  and 
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serve  to  commemorate  road  races  won,, 
and  parades  at  which  the  club  has  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  for  the  fine 
appearance  of  its  members,  their  gentle- 
manly bearing  and  clever  riding. 

As  far  as  any  racing  record  is  con- 
cerned the  Harlem  Wheelmen  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  wheel- 
ing to  the  fore  ever  since  1885,  when 
they  competed  and  beat  the  Kings 
County  Wheelmen  in  the  first  team 
road-race  ever  held  in  this  country. 
The  Committee  on  Racing  has  done 
some  excellent  work  with  the  club 
teams  on  the  track,  the  men  being  prize- 
winners at  no  less  than  eighty  -  three 
meets  in  a  single 
season.  The  club 
issues  mileage  med- 
^^-  als,  the  most   valu- 

^^^  able  being  that  for 

the  distance  of  3,00a 
miles  or  over.  E. 
H.  Foster's  mileage 
for  1896,  being  12,- 
405,  breaks  the  for- 
mer club  record  of 
12,000  miles. 

An  interesting 
sketch  which  will 
bring  up  a  host  of 
memories,  pleasant 
and  o  t  h  e  rwise,  is 
that  of  a  badge  is- 
sued by  the  New 
York  Department 
of  Public  Parks 
to  wheelmen  several 
years  ago,  allowing 
the  wearer  to  ride 
in  the  parks  under 
restrictions  regard- 
ing time  of  day, 
certain  roads,  etc. 
The  sketch  is  exact  size.  The  badge 
was  made  of  zinc.  The  original  of  this 
sketch  was  issued  to  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  member  of  the  Harlem 
Wheelmen. 

As  distinct  from  either  strictly  social 
organizations,  or  racing  clubs,  there  are 
cycling  clubs  which  have  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  road  riding,  pure  and 
simple.  In  this  category  comes  the 
Century  Wheelmen  of  New  York,  a 
very  young  but  exceedingly  strong  or- 
ganization, which  includes,  in  its  make- 
up, many  representative  business  men. 
The  founders  of  the  club  planned  to  con- 
fine themselves  strictly  to  road  riding, 
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and  the  pleasure  derived  from  agree- 
able associates.  These  plans  having 
been  rigidly  adhered  to,  success  has  re- 
sulted, so  much  so  that  after  an  exist- 
ance  of  only  eighteen  months,  the  mem- 
bership is  close  upon  four  hundred. 
Most  of  the  members  being  well  pro- 
vided with  this  world's  goods,  the  club 
has  always  been  strong  financially,  and 
its  home  is  established  in  one  of  the 
finest  houses  in  the  city.  The  decora- 
tions, fixtures,  etc.,  are  in  good  taste  and 
an  air  of  solidity  prevails  throughout  the 
edifice.  The  entire  basement  is  used 
for  the  storage  of  members'  wheels. 


Five  well-conducted  century  road  runs 
have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of 
this  club,  the  last,  held  on  April  27th 
of  the  present  year,  bringing  out  five 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  entries,  the 
largest  attendance  recorded  for  any  run 
ever  held  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Besides  the  century  runs,  the  club  has 
regular  outings  on  every  Sunday  and 
on  holidays  ;  and  to  encourage  attend- 
ance the  captain  presents  gold,  silver 
and  bronze  medals  to  the  three  mem- 
bers attending  the  largest  number  of 
runs  during  the  season.  A  schedule  of 
runs  is  issued,  giving  date,  destination. 


IHE    N.    Y.    CENTURY    C.    C.    RECEPTION-ROuM. 


During  1896  the  Century  Club  won 
the  first  prize  for  club  riding,  appear- 
ance and  numbers  in  the  parade  of 
June  6th  ;  second  prize  for  competitive 
drill  at  Bicycle  Carnival,  June  8th  to 
13th;  first  prize  for  best-appearing  vis- 
iting club  in  the  Brooklyn  parade,  June 
27th,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
Return  Cycle  Path  ;  first  prize  for  best- 
appearing  club  at  Long  Branch  ;  first 
prize  for  best  appearance  and  riding, 
and  second  prize  for  largest  representa- 
tion at  Hempstead,  L.  I.;  second  prize 
for  largest  representation  and  honor- 
able mention  for  illumination  at  Bicycle 
Carnival,  September  12th. 


stopping-places,  railroad  fares,  mileage, 
starting-time  going  and  returning,  time 
of  twilight,  sunset,  moon  phases,  ferries 
from  New  York  and  names  of  railroads 
reached  by  same.  The  officers  of  the 
Century  Club  are :  President,  Ward 
Bingley  ;  Vice-President,  William  H. 
Mackey ;  Treasurer,  George  J.  Krae- 
mer  ;  Recording  Secretary,  James  H. 
Goodwin  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  E. 
W.  Tanner  ;  Financial  Secretary,  Will- 
iam A.  Coulter;  Captain,  Matthew  Gibb. 
In  addition  to  these  are  the  road  officers, 
lieutenants,  sergeants,  color  bearers,  bu- 
glers and  surgeons. 

( 7^0  be  continued.) 
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'APE  BRETON, 
island  of  majes- 
tic  str  e  am  s  , 
broad  bays,  hill- 
environed  lakes,  un- 
broken forests  and  in- 
land seas,  offers  more 
than  ordinary  attrac- 
tions to  the  hunter  and 
the  fisherman.  Rivers 
and  brooks  abound  in 
salmon  and  trout,  bays 
teem  with  mackerel  and 
cod.  Surrounded  by  the  turbulent  sea, 
harboring  a  sea  in  its  very  bosom,  this 
island,  rugged  of  contour,  bleak  and 
austere  in  parts,  yet  has  its  scenes  of 
loveliness. 

It  is  a  vacation  land  for  the  good, 
genial  soul  whose  skillful  hand  can 
plant  a  fly  upon  the  water,  as  if  the 
gaudy  cheat  but  that  moment  flitted 
from  yon  sunbeam  to  dip  its  tinsel  brav- 
ery in  the  cooling  stream.  The  soul- 
less fisher  who  counts  his  catch  by 
pounds,  will  hardly  appreciate  this  sea- 
beat  land.  For  him  no  beauty  is  un- 
veiled ;  the  pictured  form  of  sun-tinted 
clouds,  shadow-crowned  or  mist-encir- 
cled cliff,  or  sculptured  crag,  assumes  its 
coloring  in  vain.  But  for  the  eye  of 
that  poet  soul,  the  sportsman  true, 
rare  vistas  unfold  a  thousand  surprising 
charms. 

No  hot  and  dusty  car-ride  for  me,  if 
the  dash  of  the  old  salt  wind  with  all 
the  luxury  of  a  sea-sail  can  be  substi- 
tuted ;  and  by  sea  I  sailed  one  summer- 
day  to    a  land  ere   then    as   remote   as 

the  cloudlands.    Friend  D ,  from  his 

home  beside  a  Breton  bay,  had  written 
me  to  come  and  spend  the  summer 
months  with  him.  "And  surely  come 
ere  the  salmon-fishing  season  is  over, 
and  have  a  few  days'  sport  on  the  Mar- 
garee  River."  Not  many  days  after  the 
receipt  of  his  letter,  I  was  smoking  one 
of  his  cigars  and  looking  out  upon  the 
broad  bay  dotted  with  white  fishing- 
boats,  their  tan  sails  gleaming  like  wings 
of  fire  in  the  sheen  of  the  setting  sun. 
From  some  black  merchant  hulks  the 
songs  of  light-hearted  sailors  came  up 
on  the  sea  -  wind  in  concert  with  the 
clink-clank  of  the  capstan.  But  I  looked 
upon  this  marine  view  with  an  indiffer- 


ence created  by  thoughts  of  other  things. 
The  next  evening  we  were  to  sail  from 
the  bay  for  our  destination,  disembark- 
ing at  Baddeck ;  thence  overland  b}^ 
team  to  Margaree,  the  region  that  had 
haunted  my  thoughts  for  weeks. 

We  were  to  sail  in  D 's  steam- 
yacht,  follow  the  coast-line,  enter  the 
Bras  d'Or  Lake,  finally  land  at  Baddeck, 
a  roundabout  way  ;  but  the  hours  spent 
might  lengthen  to  weeks,  and  then  you 
would  land  with  regret.  All  day  the 
crew  was  busy  laying  in  stores  and  coal 
for  the  voyage.  At  twilight  the  steam - 
whistle  sounded  "  all  aboard,"  the  moor- 
ing hawser  splashed  in  the  water,  and 
then  we  were  in  motion,  moving  out 
carefully  amid  huge  collier  hulks,  tiny 
fishing  shallops  and  tinier  whale-boats^ 
like  jauntily  floating  sea-gulls.  There 
were  the  whir  and  splash  of  the  swiftly 
revolving  propeller,  the  pant,  pant,  pant 
of  the  laboring  engine,  as  on  we  sped 
from  amid  the  tangled  maze  of  sluggish 
craft,  their  white  sails  clinging  to  the 
masts,  idle  and  listless.  No  wonder 
that  the  wind  gave  over  the  half 
mournful  sound  of  restless  flight,  ceased 
its  sighing,  hushed  its  murmuring,  to 
behold  the  marvel  of  the  night's  tran- 
scendent beauty.  Aye,  'twas  the  moon, 
and  such  a  one  as  dwellers  in  mountain- 
surrounded  cities  have  never  beheld. 
Broad,  red,  round,  this  giant  orb  came 
slowly  up  from  its  ocean  bed,  like  the 
florid  face  of  old  Neptune  himself,  made 
ruddy  by  the  salt  sea-spray. 

In  the  presence  of  this  night  beauty, 
bare  your  furrowed  brow  and  let  the 
ocean  breeze  smooth  the  linings  of  old 
Time's  cruel  hand.  There,  as  you 
stand,  the  buoyancy  of  youth  will  re- 
turn in  untrammeled  freedom. 

As  soon  as  we  landed  the  next  morn- 
ing at  Baddeck  our  camping  outfit  was 
packed  upon  a  truck-wagon  for  transfer 
to  the  scene  of  our  future  exploits.  An 
easy  drive  of  about  twenty-five  miles 
brought  us  to  the  Margaree  River. 
Amid  a  beautiful  grove  of  stately  wil- 
lows our  camp  was  reared.  Near  by,  the 
river  flowed  murmuring  along,  glinting 
and  gleaming  in  the  evening  sunlight. 
The  picturesque  scenery,  shaggy  wood 
and  romantic  glen  were  all  strangely 
suggestive  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
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Even  the  names  of  some  of  the  farmer 
residents,  McDonalds,  McRaes  and 
Campbells,  and  the  sound  of  the  pure 
Gaelic — all  that  the  old  land  could  give 
were  here. 

From  four  till  ten  in  the  morning,  or 
from  four  till  eight  in  the  evening,  is 
considered  the  best  time  for  fishing. 
Landowners  adjoining  the  river  rent 
or  lease  the  pools ;  anglers  are  never 
obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
season's  fishing  privileges.  My  friend, 
however,  owned  the  pool  that  formed 
our  fishing-ground. 

I  had  never  landed  a  fash  heavier  than 
a  two-pound  trout,  and  remembering  my 
companion's  triumph  during  a  former 
visit  to  this  very  spot,  and  knowing  my 
own  improficiency,  I  almost  feared  to 
tempt  the  giant  game.  A  heavy  dew 
had  fallen,  and  a  white  mist  hung  low 
upon  the  hills.  I  carefully  cast  my  fly 
upon  the  stream,  limpid  and  still  at  this 
point,but  turbulent  and  noisy  just  above, 
where  some  obstruction  fretted  the  flow- 
ing tide  and  snowy  argosies  of  glisten- 
ing foam  came  sailing  in  upon  the  bo- 
som of  the  pool.  Again  I  landed  my  fly 
daintily,  and  the  eddying  ripples  spread 
wider  and  wider.  The  faintest  sigh  of 
a  breeze  came  over  the  hilltops,  dis- 
persing the  mist,  stirring  the  somnolent 
leaves  into  life,  creating  a  puckering 
frown  of  ripples  upon  the  pool,  and 
sending  mimic  waves  dancing  shore- 
ward to  lose  themselves  among  fringing 
sedge  and  grasses.  It  was  just  the  mo- 
tion to  bring  the  fish  to  the  surface. 

Yonder  is  a  likely  spot  and  my  lure 
drops  just  right.  Again  the  insect  swirls 
in  rapid  flight,  dips  its  gaudy  wing  and 
is  ready  for  another  whirl.  A  gleam 
like  polished  steel  or  sheen  of  burnished 
silver  flashes  in  the  sunlight — a  bound, 
a  splash,  and  down  the  stream  with 
lightning  speed  rushes  my  line — and 
then  a  pause. 

Now  for  the  battle  royal ;  let  all  the 
finesse  of  the  gentle  sport  be  mine. 
Now  artfully  humor  his  sulking  moods 
and  be  wary  of  his  wild  rushes.  It  will 
be  a  hard  fight,  for  the  giant  of  the 
stream  is  game  to  the  very  tip  of  his 
tail.  At  last  the  careful  cunning  of  the 
hand  long  skilled  in  luring  smaller  game 


to  grassy  spots,  brings  the  great  fish  to 
gaff  in  all  the  beauty  of  lustrous  coloring. 

No  allurement  of  skillfully  cast  line 
would  induce  another  fish  to  rise.  A 
little  further  up  stream  a  few  large 
trout  rewarded  some  patient  angling, 
and  then  soon  the  rod  and  line  were 
laid  aside.  Throwing  myself  idly  down 
upon  the  grass,  I  watched  the  slow- 
winged  clouds  floating  far  above  and 
the  blue  sky  peering  through  the  lace- 
like tracery  of  the  drowsy  leaves.  Here 
in  this  druidical  temple  rarely  profaned 
by  the  foot  of  man,  immolate  the  thou- 
sand cankering  cares  and  petty  irrita- 
tions that  infest  the  mind.  Let  the 
holy  fire  of  the  sunlight  consume  them 
all  amid  the  incense  of  the  odorous 
breeze. 

Soon  D and  his  servant   Donald 

came  down  stream.  D had  killed  two 

fine  salmon  ;  and  as  Donald  resurrected 
my  catch  from  its  tomb  of  leaves  he  ex- 
claimed, "  She  is  a  ferry  fine  fush."  We 
at  once  started  for  the  camp,  and  soon 
Donald  was  busy  preparing  dinner.  He 
was  a  typical  Highlander,  superstitious 
to  a  painful  degree.  All  the  fancies 
that  peopled  the  night  with  specter 
forms  and  alarming  apparitions,  were 
his.  By  a  peculiar  intuition  other  than 
knowledge  he  could  read  the  mysteries 
of  the  stars  and  all  the  significance  of 
shifting  cloud-forms,  and  could  tell  of 
coming  storms  days  before.  To-night, 
looking  far  off  into  the  distant  realms 
of  splendor,  he  said,  "  Oh  !  she  will  make 
big  rain  to-morrow."  And  the  morning 
came  wan  and  gray  like  a  jaded  hag, 
the  light  of  the  last  night's  revel  dead 
in  her  sunken  eye.  Yet  soon  a  ruddy 
pink  spread  in  splendor  over  all  the 
shrouding  pall  of  clouds.  'Twas  but  a 
momentary  flush.  A  sudden  gust  of 
wind  swept  through  the  rustling  leaves, 
the  glory  of  the  sun  vanished,  and  plash, 
plash,  the  great  drops  pelted  down  furi- 
ous and  fast. 

Days  of  rare  sport  succeeded  this  only 
disagreeable  day  in  all  the  golden  week. 
Eight  salmon  made  a  grand  total  of  our 
catch  ;  and  when  at  last  our  camping 
outfit  w^as  all  packed  and  ready  for  the 
return  to  the  old-life  routine,  the  cup  of 
bitter  regret  was  quaffed. 
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E  AD  Y  about! 
H-a-r-d-a- 
l-e-ei"  sang 
out  the  cap- 
tain   of    the    Nox 
late  on  the  evening 
of  the  28th  of  July, 
as    the    little  craft 
made  her  last  tack 
ROGUE.  in   beating   out   of 

Charlotte  harbor  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  River.  The 
twenty-seven-footer  had  just  left  her 
anchorage  near  the  house  of  the  Roch- 
ester Yacht  Club,  starting  out  for  a  five 
weeks'  cruise,  round  the  racing  circuit 
of  Lake  Erie. 

A  light  breeze  and  a  cloudless  sky 
brought  the  Nox  to  Port  Dalhousie, 
where,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canal,  was  found  the  Euroclydon^  in  com- 
mand of  Rev.  C.  E.  Whitcombe,  Com- 
modore of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht 
Club  of  Hamilton.  The  Nox's  crew 
were  old  friends  of  the  Commodore, 
and  it  was  a  joyous  meeting,  to  be 
made  even  more  so  by  the  arrival  soon 
of  the  Myrna — a  winner  of  quite  a  few 
prizes — in  charge  of  her  owner,  William 
Briggar,  and  Hugh  Weir  as  sailing 
master,  also  of  Hamilton. 

The  usual  yachting  courtesies  were 
exchanged   between   the   captains   and 


crews,  and  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening 
the  three  boats — two  twenty-seven -foot- 
ers, Nox  and  Myrna,  lashed  side  by 
side,  and  Rocky  John,  as  the  Commo- 
dore's twenty-five-foot  craft  was  dubbed, 
following  behind — began  a  tow  through 
the  canal.  Each  boat  paid  a  nominal 
toll-fee  of  fifty  cents,  and  each  paid 
five  dollars  toward  a  team  to  furnish 
the  motive  power. 

The  Welland  Canal,  as  is  well  known, 
connects  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and 
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overcomes   the   barrier  to  navigation 
presented    by    the  great    fall    and 
rapids  of  the    Niagara   River.     It 
was  built  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment.    In  1882  it  was  en- 
larged to  a  width 
of  one  hundred 
feet  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  deep- 
ened   to    allow 
vessels  of  four- 
teen feet  draft 
an     easy     pas-  v: 

sage.     Part    of 

the  old  canal  was  abandoned,  and  new 
locks — 270  by  45  feet — were  constructed. 
This   new  canal   is  twenty-seven  miles 
long,  and  has   twenty-seven  locks,  each 
with  an  average  rise  of  fourteen  feet. 
Twenty-six   of  the   locks    are  within  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  are  of  very  massive  gray  limestone 
inasonry.  The  twenty-seventh,  a  guard- 
lock,  is  at  the  Lake  Erie  end  of 
the   waterway,    and    is   rendered 
necessary  to  keep  the  water  at  the 
head   of  the  canal    deep  enough       f 
to  allow  the  free  passage  of  boats. 
A  heavy  southerly  blow   will  at 
times  raise  the  water  in  the  Port 
Colburne   channel    at    least   five 
feet,   driving  it  in  great  masses 


from  the  lake,  while  a  northerly  wind 
will  lower  it  nearly  as  much,  forcing 
the  water  in  the  channel  out  into  the 
lake. 

That  trip  through  the  canal  was 
deeply  interesting,  through  a  night  of 
ceaseless  activity.  No  one  went  below 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
The  boiling  water  which  churned  and 
tossed  the  boats  in  the  locks,  kept  all 
on  the  lookout.  One  man  walked  ahead 
on  the  tow-path,  blowing  a  large  fog- 
horn to  warn  the  bridge  and  lock  tend- 
ers of  the  approach  of  the  boats.  Three 
men  ashore  carried  snubbing-lines  with 
which  to  check  the  boats  in  the  locks; 
and  the  balance  of  the  party  handled 
fenders,  boat-hooks,  etc.,  to  keep  the 
craft  from  pounding  against  the  smooth 
and  slimy  sides  of  the  great  masonry 
lifts.  At  first  it  was  a  rather  pleasant 
and  novel  experience ;  later  it 
began  to  grow  a  little  monoto- 
nous, and  by  midnight  it  had 
degenerated  into  the  hardest 
kind  of  hard  work.  The  only 
uninterested  party  was  the 
boy  driver.  As  soon  as  the 
boats  entered  a  lock,  and 
the  team  stopped,  the  lad 
sat  calmly  down  beside 
a  snubbing  -  post,  and 
went  to  sleep. 
When  the  boats 
were  raised  to 
the  upper  level 
he  seemed  to 
awake,  simul- 
taneously with 
the  opening  of 
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the  upper  gate,  and  proceeded  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  the  next  lock,  where 
he  repeated  the  performance. 

The  sun  just  showed  his  red  rays  above 
the  horizon  as  the  last  of  the  series 
of  locks  was  left  behind;  and  regular 
watches  were  once  more  set  upon  the 
boats  as  they  entered  the  upper  or 
seventeen-mile  level. 

When  the  guard-lock  at  Port  Col- 
burne  was  passed,  the  sides  of  the  On- 
tario boats  were  for  the  first  time  lapped 
by  the  blue  waters  of  treacherovis  Lake 
Erie,  waters  which  later  were  to  land 
Rocky  John  high  and  dry  on  a  lee 
shore,  to  cause  almost  the  destruction 
of  the  Myrna,  and  to  put  Nox  in  the 
condition  of  a  badly  used-up  prize- 
fighter. Friday  afternoon  and  night 
were  passed  in  Port  Colburne,  where 
we  were  joined  by  the  Toronto  racer, 
Canada,  the  Vivia,  Nadia,  DinaJi,  and 
several  others^ — all  on  their  way  to 
"make  the  circuit." 

It  was  at  Port  Colburne  that  Nox's 
crew  first   struck   their  appetites, 
along  with  the  crews  of  the  other 
boats  from  the   lower  lake,  ap- 
petites    which     put     fifteen 
pounds    of    flesh    on    each 
man  before  the  five  weeks' 
cruise  was  up.     And  the 
crew  lived  well,    if.  they 
were,  all  five,  compelled 
to  cook,  eat,  and  sleep  in 
a  cabin  six   by  nine  by 
four-and-a-half  feet  high. 
'It  was  only  necessary 
to  forego  meals   on   one  uu 

or  two  occasions  —  once 
when  the  commissar^  forgot  to  procure 
fresh  supplies   of  food   before  a  forty- 
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mile  run,  and  the  others  when  rough 
weather,  after  a  daylight  start  from 
port,  prevented  cooking  even 
with  coffee-pot  and  frying-pan 
lashed  to  the  range  with  nu- 
merous pieces  of  marline. 
Those  runs  on  empty  stom- 
achs were  the  most  disagree- 
able experience  of  the  whole 
cruise  ;  and  the  crews — sul- 
len and  half  sick  —  vented 
their  spleen  by  vigorous 
abuse  of  their  skippers. 

There  being  no  yacht 
club  at  Port  Dover,  the 
regatta  was  gotten  up  in 
the  hope  of  booming  the 
sleepy  little  Canadian  vil- 
lage and  causing  the 
formation  of  such  an  or- 
although  there  is  no  suitable 
anchorage  at  that  port  for 
even  a  small  fleet,  Silver  Creek,  the 
stream  on  which  the  port  is  located,  be- 
ing only  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  wide 
and  navigable  for  not  more  than  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  from  its  mouth. 

To  the  visiting  yachtsmen  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  at  this  stopping-point 
was  a  Port-Dover-built  yacht — the  Har- 
riet—  the  like  of  which  none  of  the 
strangers  had  ever  seen  before.  Lying 
at  anchor  close  to  the  sedgy  bank  of  the 
creek,  just  at  the  base  of  a  high  hill,  she 
was  found  on  a  Sunday  morning,  her 
captain  and  owner  engaged  in  "  washing 
down  decks."  He,  a  kindly,  eccentric  and 
well-to-do  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
designed  and  constructed  her,  and  he 
spends  about  three  months  a  year  on 


ganization 
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her,  cruising  about  in  neighboring 
waters.  The  yachtsmen,  after  a  visit  to 
her  moorings,  christened  craft  and  cap- 
tain "  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes,"  a  very 
appropriate  name  considering  the  spot 
he  had  chosen  for  an  anchorage.  An 
inspection  showed  the  boat  to  be  about 
eighteen  feet  long,  with  a  yawl  rig  and 
provided  with  a  cabin  like  a  very  large 
blacksmith-bellows.  When  the  captain 
wishes  to  turn  in  he  fastens  a  halliard 
to  the  after  end  of  the  cabin  and  raises 
it  up,  thus  securing  sleeping  -  room. 
When  he  clears  up  for  sailing  he  simply 
drops  his  bellows-top  affair  and  has  a 
nearly  flush  deck.  His  dinghy — also 
home-made  —  is  a  veritable  curiosity. 
It  is  constructed  of  several  yards  of  par- 
affine-soaked  canvas -stretched  over  four 
pieces  of  bent  hickory,  and  is  about  five 
feet  long.  When  on  a  cruise,  the  owner 
takes  out  a  few  bolts,  folds  up  his  dinghy 
like  a  broken  accordion,  stows  it  in  his 
cabin,  and  is  ready  for  sailing.  To  the 
yachtsmen  he  appeared  to  be  very  proud 
of  his  little  Harriet,  apologizing  for  her 
lack  of  a  single  coat  of  paint  to  "  slick 
her  up  ;  "  and,  after  exhibiting  her  good 
points  to  a  couple  of  hundred  visitors, 
gave  them  to  understand  that  if  she 
wasn't  quite  as  comely  as  the  Priscilla 
or  the  Canada,  or  as  speedy  as  the  steam- 
yacht  Enquirer,  still  she  was  a  very  nice 
little  home-made  craft,  on  which,  during 
the  season,  he  took  more  real  pleasure 
than  any  other  sailorman  in  the  fleet. 
As  he  walked  along  the  dock,  neatly 
dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  way  and 
wearing  an  old-fashioned  set  of  large 
gold  seals  on  his  watch-chain,  he  was 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  the  fleet ; 
and  his  sturdy  figure  and  weather- 
beaten  features,  from  which  shone  a 
pair  of  bright,  sharp  and  kindly  blue 
eyes,  secured  for  him  a  warm  clasp  of 
the  hand  and  a  friendly  word  from  the 
wealthiest  owner  as  well  as  from  the 
poorest  "  Jackey  "  in  port. 

The  first  racing  of  the  circuit  on  Erie 
waters  was  off  Port  Dover,  in  Long 
Point  Bay — a  broad  indentation  of  Lake 
Erie,  on  the  Canadian  shore.  The  bay 
is  protected  on  the  southwest,  whence 
come  the  prevailing  winds,  by  Long 
Point  ;  but,  while  a  good  racing  ground, 
it  has  seldom  been  used  for  a  regatta, 
owing  to  poor  harbor  accommodations 
at  the  Port.  The  races  of  1896  will 
probably  serve  to  bring  the  good  points 
of  the  bay  into  more  prominence. 


To  the  man  who  has  never  sailed  in  a 
yacht  race,  his  first  experience  in  such 
an  event  is  one  he  will  never  forget — 
especially  if  the  wind  be  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  boat's  lee-rail  under  water. 
And  it  is  very  hard  work  for  the  crew  ; 
not  a  moment's  rest  from  the  time 
they  "  strip  "  their  craft,  removing  every 
portable  article  to  shore,  till  the  race 
is  over,  everything  placed  in  position 
aboard  again,  and  the  last  rope  coiled 
down.  It  is  pull  on  a  halliard,  ease  off 
or  flatten  down  a  sheet,  set  a  spinnaker, 
reef  a  sail,  or  something  of  the  kind 
that  will  keep  the  sailormen  at  it  the 
whole  time.  The  landlubber  who  sails 
in  a  race  for  the  first  time  will  be  busy 
enough,  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  skip- 
per and  crew,  and  calculating  the  chance 
of  getting  safely  ashore.  But  after  one 
or  two  trips,  he  also  will  feel  the  thrill 
that  excites  the  regular  sailors.  As  he 
begins  to  tend  backstay,  and  occasion- 
ally to  give  a  pull  at  the  main  or  jib 
sheet,  and  sees  the  boat  heel  over  a  lit- 
tle, his  confidence  increases  and  his  fear 
decreases.  He  prays  for  more  wind, 
and,  as  the  water  comes  into  the  cock- 
pit and  he  is  called  on  to  bail  it  out, 
he  really  begins  to  enjoy  the  excite- 
ment. What  if  his  oilskins  do  not  keep 
out  the  water,  and  his  every  stitch  of 
clothing  is  in  a  drenched  condition ! 
What  if  he  is  obliged  to  rush  forward 
on  a  wet  and  slippery  deck,  or  to  climb 
out  on  the  horn,  where  he  is  plunged 
again  and  again  into  the  water  up  to  his 
armpits  !  It  only  makes  the  blood  course 
more  quickly  through  his  veins.  He 
may  become  wet  and  bedraggled,  he 
may  become  hun^y  and  half  sick,  but 
if  his  boat  lands  a  winner,  he  is  amply 
repaid  for  all  inconveniences  with  which 
he  has  put  up  ;  while  if  he  crosses  the 
line  too  late  to  take  a  place,  he  as  read- 
ily finds  a  legitimate  excuse  for  failure 
as  do  the  more  experienced  sailors. 

The  first  experience  of  a  real  heavy 
Lake  Erie  sea  by  the  Ontario  boats  was 
on  the  run  over  to  Erie,  sixty  miles 
directly  across  the  lake  from  Port 
Dover.  Tuesday  evening,  after  the  re- 
gatta ball,  some  of  the  craft  started  out 
for  the  trip,  the  remainder  getting  away 
at  intervals  during  the  night.  There 
was  a  piping  breeze  from  the  southwest 
and  quite  a  sea  on  in  Long  Point  Bay, 
till  the  Point,  eighteen  miles  distant, 
was  reached  about  noon.  The  wind  had 
gradually  been  increasing  in  strength  all 
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the  morning',  and  Nox,  one  of  the  late 
arrivals  at  the  Point,  found  a  couple  of 
dozen  other  craft  at  anchor,  sheltered 
by  the  outreaching  land,  not  caring  to 
cross  the  open  lake  in  high  wind  and 
heavy  sea.  However,  Nox^  with  canvas 
reduced  to  a  triple-reefed  mainsail,  all 
cabin  fixtures  carefully  stowed,  the 
extra  anchor  lashed  to  the  centerboard 
pipe,  the  dinghy  brought  up  on  deck,  and 
the  cabin  hatch  battened  down  tight, 
made  a  start  shortly  after  one  o'clock. 

It  was  not  till  Long  Point  had  been 
left  a  couple  of  miles  astern  that  the 
full  size  of  the  undertaking  dawned  on 
the  minds  of  the  mariners,  and  then  it 
was  deemed  safer  to  go  on  than  try  to 
go  back.  The  wind  seemed  to  increase 
in  strength  each  moment,  while  the 
waves  piled  up  higher.  In  the  middle 
of  the  lake  occasional  rollers  would  be 
met  with  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high,  while  the  average  was  fully 
eight  or  ten.  All  alone,  without  a  single 
sail  in  sight  ahead  or  astern,  to  port  or 
starboard,  Nox  ploughed  along  in  grand 
style,  her  lee-rail  a'  foot  under  water. 
A  couple  of  hours  served  to  raise  the 
high  bluff s  of  the  American  shore;  and 
late  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  gradually 
dying  breeze,  the  little  cutter  ran  into 
Erie  harbor,  Presque  Isle  Bay,  under 
full  sail,  making  the  trip  of  thirty-two 
miles  in  a  little  over  four  hours.  The 
other  boats  did  not  leave  Long  Point 
anchorage  till  late  in  the  afternoon, 
arriving  at  Erie  at  intervals  between 
midnight  and  six:  o'clock  in  the-  morn- 
ing. 

What  American  has  not  heard  of 
Presque  Isle  Bay  ?  What  youth  or  maid- 
en conning  over  the  history  lesson  as- 
signed by  the  teacher  fails  to  connect 
this  pretty  landlocked  harbor  with  one  of 
the  stirring  events  of  the  War  of  1812 
which  gave  American  sailors  a  glory 
whose  luster  will  never  dim  ?  Was  it 
not  in  Presque  Isle  Bay  that  Perry  fitted 
out  his  little  fleet  which  demonstrated 
the  superiority  of  the  Americans  on 
Lake  Erie  ?  And  it  is  on  the  south 
shore  of  this  beautiful  bay  that  the 
youngest  yacht  club  on  the  Great  Lakes 
has  erected  a  very  pretty  club-house. 
Only  two  years  old  it  has  a  membership 
of  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  best  people  of 
Erie,  with  able  officers  ;  and  its  fleet 
of  yachts,  though  small,  will  be  in- 
creased by  quite  a  number  of  new  and 
speedy  ones  during  the  coming  season. 


The  club  has  two  courses  for  its  re- 
gattas— one  in  the  bay,  for  light-draft 
boats  ;  and  the  other  outside  Erie  light, 
in  the  lake,  for  boats  that  draw  seven 
feet  or  more.  In  this  matter  of  choice 
the  club  is  extremely  fortunate,  and  the 
inner  course  has  a  decided  tendency  to 
develop  the  "little  fellows,"  to  give 
men  of  moderate  means  and  young  men 
an  opportunity  to  own  and  sail  half- 
raters  or  twenty-five-footers  before  un- 
dertaking the  management  or  owner- 
ship of  larger  craft. 

In  the  management  of  its  regatta  of 
two  days,  the  Erie  Club  won  many 
warm  commendations  from  all  visitors, 
who  wished  members  and  officers  the 
fullest  measure  of  success,  before  start- 
ing for  the  next  "  stand  "  at  Cleveland  ; 
for  had  not  the  Keystone  Club  done  its 
best  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  non- 
club  sailormen,  and  had  they  not  suc- 
ceeded beyond  their  fondest  anticipa- 
tions ! 

Fairport,  O.,  was  our  next  stopping- 
place,  over  Sunday,  and  early  Mon- 
day morning  we  started  for  Cleveland. 
Scarcely  had  the  open  lake  been  reached 
when  threatening  clouds  appeared  in 
the  west.  The  yachts  pressed  on,  and 
after  sailing  about  four  miles  and  when 
two  miles  from  shore,  a  storm  broke 
and  lasted  perhaps  ten  minutes,  but 
they  were  the  liveliest  ten  minutes  of 
the  five  weeks' cruise.  When  the  squall 
struck  the  Nox  she  had  prepared  for  it 
by  reducing  her  canvas  to  a  reefed 
staysail.  That  was  found  altogether 
too  much,  and  the  skipper  ordered  it 
furled.  The  three  mates  rushed  for- 
ward and,  in  water  up  to  their  knees, 
worked  for  dear  life  trying  to  smother 
the  flapping  duck,  while  the  skipper, 
hanging  on  to  the  tiller  with  both  hands, 
alternately  shouted  orders  to  hurry  and 
blamed  the  crew  for  being  so  slow. 
The  boat  heeled  over  under  the  pressure 
of  the  wind  until  her  cabin  combing  was 
under  water  and  her  cockpit  rail  was 
just  awash,  while  the  non-sailor  scram- 
bled up  the  deck,  fast  approaching  a 
fearfully  perpendicular  position,  and 
clambered  over  on  to  the  outside  of  the 
boat.  When  joked  about  it  afterward 
he  stated  his  opinion  very  freely  that, 
as  he  could  not  swim,  it  was  much  pleas- 
anter  if  the  Nox  went  down,  to  drown  on 
top  of  her  than  under  her.  The  Nox, 
West  Wind,  and  a  couple  of  more 
boats  were  the  only  ones  to  receive  the 
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benefit  of  this  squall,  the  other  boats  in 
the  convoy  not  being-  called  on  to  take 
in  a  single  cloth.  The  sudden  changes 
of  the  fickle  weather  on  Erie  were  illus- 
trated on  this  run  by  the  passage  of  the 
squall  and  the  immediate  succession  of 
a  dead  calm.  For  an  hour  two  men  of 
the  five  on  the  Nox  were  busy  with  boat- 
hooks  preventing  the  dinghy  smashing 
into  the  counter  of  the  yacht,  as  the 
small  tender  was  tossed  hither  and 
thither  by  the  sea  that  had  been  stirred 
up  by  the  short-lived  storm.  Later  on 
a  good  sailing  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the 
twenty  yachts  that  could  he  counted 
within  a  distance  of  four  miles,  hurried 


there  being  no  breakwater  east  of  the 
river ;  the  second  thing  that  struck 
them,  a  few  hours  later,  was  the  squall. 
In  the  anchorage  were  gathered  to- 
gether nearly  a  hundred  yachts  of  all 
sizes  and  descriptions,  their  crews  rest- 
ing in  fancied  security.  Some  boats 
were  entirely  deserted,  while  on  others 
the  crews  lazied  and  read  upon  the 
decks  in  the  shade  of  the  awning. 
About  four  o'clock,  after  a  terribly 
oppressive  morning,  it  grew  suddenly 
cool.  To  the  northwest  great  banks  of 
cloud  and  mist  gathered  together  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  while  from  them 
came  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  and  ter- 


on  toward  the    Cuyahoga  River,  drop- 
ping anchor  in  the  western  harbor. 

Cleveland,  the  Forest  City,  but  better 
named  the  smoky  and  dirty  city,  will 
be  remembered  by  all  the  stranger 
yachtsmen  for  two  things — the  record- 
breaking  squall  that  played  havoc  with 
the  boats  at  the  anchorage,  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly kind  treatment  of  the  visitors 
by  the  Cleveland  Club.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  the  non-Cleveland  sailors 
was  the  fact  that,  while  the  beautiful 
club-house  was  elegantly  situated  on 
the  lake  shore  at  Lakeside  Park,  the 
anchorage  for  the  yachts  was  a  mile  to 
the   westward,   inside   the  breakwater, 


rific  reports  of  heavenly  artillery.  To 
the  large  number  of  guests  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  club-house  the  sight  was 
indescribably  grand  and  impressive,  and 
no  one  thought  for  a  moment  that  any- 
thing was  about  to  happen  to  the  little 
pleasure  craft.  Almost  before  any  idea 
that  trouble  was  ahead  entered  the 
minds  of  the  onlookers,  with  a  rush 
and  a  shriek  a  gale,  which  the  Weather 
Bureau  recorded  as  fifty-five  miles  an 
hour,  began  to  toss  the  yachts  at  its 
mercy.  Out  on  the  lake  the  rain  could 
be  seen  descending  in  sheets,  while  glass 
in  the  club-house  windows  began  giv- 
ing way  under  the  terrific  force  of  the 
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blast.  Over  behind  the  breakwater,  first 
one,  then  another,  of  the  white-winged 
racers  dragged  her  anchor — even  where 
a  second  hook  had  been  put  out — and 
went  ashore  ;  while  Nox,  her  crew  all 
ashore,  began  to  give  way  to  the  press- 
ure of  the  wind  and  was  slowly  forced 
against  a  large  house-boat,  the  collision 
carrying  away  her  bowsprit,  forward 
rigging  and  port-rail,  tearing  her  stay- 
sail to  tatters  and  opening  up  her  stem 
half  an  inch.  Fortunate  for  her  crew 
was  it  that  she  fouled  the  house-boat 
badly ;  and,  her  standing  rigging  be- 
coming fastened  to  the  larger  boat,  the 
smaller  one  was  saved  from  total  loss. 

Word  of  the  disaster  was  tele- 
phoned, and  the  United  States  life-sav- 
ing crew,  located  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  away,  put  out  in  their  surf-boat 
and  saved  the  lives  of  the  crew  of  the 
Crescent,  which  had  gone  down  in  thirty 
feet  of  water  off  the  west  pier.  As  soon 
as  possible  the  officers  of  the  club  were 
at  hand  with  a  large  steam-tug,  and  the 
work  of  pulling  off  the  stranded  boats 
was  begun.  The  DmaJi,  Hiawatha, 
Myrna,  Sprite,  Viking,  Eva  and  several 
others,  which  had  been  cast  on  a  bed  of 
sand  a  few  hundred  feet  west  of  the 
river,  were  slowly  worked  off  into 
deeper  water,  where  the  injuries  were 
investigated  by  their  crews.  It  was 
found  that  the  damages — beyond  wet 
clothing  and  bedding — consisted  only  of 
broken  rigging,  which  was,  in  all  cases, 
repaired  within  a  couple  of  days. 

The  Cleveland  Yacht  Club  is  the  larg- 
est   and  wealthiest  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

After  passing 
through  the 
■  vicissitudes 
that  character- 
ize the  begin- 
nings of  all  sim- 
ilar organiza- 
tions, it  now 
has  a  member- 
ship of  400  and 
a  club  -  house 
which  cost 
$20,000  and  on 
which  there  is 
not  a  dollar  of 
indebtedness. 
-  The  one  thing 
needed  to  make 
it  absolutely 
perfect  is  a  safe 
SCORPION.  anchorage  near 


the    house,    and 
this     the    merr  - 
bers    expect    to 
secure    dii ring 
the  coming,  year 
by  the  building 
of  a  b-^eak water 
in   the  lake,   di- 
rectly in  front  of 
the  house  and  in 
line    with    the 
western     break- 
water. The  club-  '— 
house  is  a  three-                     marie. 
storied    struct- 
ure  of    artistic    design.     On    the   lake 
front  of  each  floor  is  a  capacious  bal- 
cony affording  ample  accommodations 
for  a  hundred  guests  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  a  race  or  in  watching  the  in- 
coming and  outgoing  of  the  craft. 

To  the  visitor  two  little  couplets  over 
the  entrance  to  the  cafe  and  ladies'  re- 
ception-room, respectively,  appear  very 
appropriate.  On  entering  the  cafe  the 
guest  is  reminded  that 

"  With  orangfe  peel  and  lemon  sliced 
The  mainbrace  very  oft  is  sphced." 

And  how  his  sense  of  the  beautiful  is 
appealed  to  by  the  lines  that  face  him 
at  the  reception-room : 

"  How  very  hke  a  full -rigged  cutter 
Balloon  -  jibbed    sleeves   our   hearts   make 
flutter." 

Do  they  not  recall  to  him  visions  of 
pretty  maids  in  the  ball-room  or  on  the 
deck  of  a  white-winged  yacht  ?  Does 
not  the  social  side  of  the  sailor's  life 
come  out  in  bold  relief,  as  he  thinks  of 
the  club  receptions  and  hops,  with  soft 
music  and  gliding  feet,  and  the  ladies' 
days  when  the  gentler  sex  are  given  an 
idea  of  the  brighter  side  of  the  yacht- 
man's  life  ?  Such,  indeed,  were  the  feel- 
ings of  the  visitors  to  'the  Cleveland 
Club's  home,  as  "splicing  the  mainbrace  " 
and  talking  over  the  pith  and  point  of 
the  rhymes,  they  toasted  the  officers  and 
the  members,  and  said  many  pretty 
and  heartfelt  things  about  the  courteous 
manner  in  which  each  individual  club- 
man had  done  his  utmost  to  render 
happy  those  who  had  come  many  miles 
to  attend  their  celebration.  And  more 
than  heartfelt  were  the  good  wishes  of 
those  who  had  had  the  ill-luck  to  be 
wrecked  and  who  had  been  so  consider- 
ately assisted  out  of  their  misfortune. 
On  the  run  from  Cleveland  to  Put-in- 
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Bay,  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  yachts 
stopped  in  Lorain  over  Sunday,  where 
some  went  to  church  in  oi;e  of  the  pret- 
tiest httle  towns  on  the  soL\th  shore  of 
the  lake.  The  harbor  is  a  '^'■ery  good 
one,  and  here,  as  in  most  other  Ohio 
lake -ports,  iron-ore  storage  and  ship- 
ment is  probably  the  greatest  industry. 
To  load  or  unload  a  vessel  of  three 
thousand  tons  takes  but  a  short  time. 

The  run  from  Cleveland  to  South 
Bass  Island  was  marked,  as  was  every 
run  after  leaving  Erie,  by  the  encoun- 
tering of  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances, 
next  to  rocks  and  shoals,  that  a  seafar- 
ing man  can  meet  with,  and  that  is 
pound-nets.  They  lined  the  American 
shore  far  out  into  the  lake.  They  were 
everywhere  —  close  to  harbors  and  far 
from  harbors.  They  were  two  miles 
from  shore,  and  they  were  ten  miles 
from  shore.  A  pound-net,  as  discovered 
by  the  sailors,  is  an  invention  of  his 
Satanic  Majesty  for  the  express  purpose 
of  ruining  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the 
yachtowners  and  wrecking  their  boats. 
It  consists  of  rows  of  thirty  or  forty 
telegraph  poles  driven  ten  or  a  dozen 
feet  apart  into  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and 
projecting  about  five  feet  above  the  sur- 
face in  a  calm — the  finest  apparatus  im- 
aginable on  which  to  tear  rigging  or 
smash  the  bottom  out  of  a  boat  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  run  into  them  in  heavy 
weather.  Why  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment allows  them  to  obstruct  navi- 
gation is  a  conundrum  that  none  of  the 
yachtsmen  could  solve  to  the  satisfaction 
of  themselves  or  any  one  else. 

Put-in- Bay,  situated  on  South  Bass 
Island,  the  great  summer  resort  of 
Northern  Ohio  and  Southeastern  Michi- 
gan, the  place  whence  Perry  sent  his 
famous  message,  ''We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they  are  ours,"  is  an  ideal 
spot  for  yachting.  Within  a  radius  of 
three  miles  are  a  dozen  beautifully 
wooded  islands.  Put-in-Bay  itself  is  a 
typical  summer  resort — a  second  Coney 
Island.  It  has  its  swell  hotels,  its  sec- 
ond-grade hotels,  and  its  "hash-houses," 
and  it  has  fakirs  of  all  kinds  by  the  score. 
It  is  enlivened  by  daily  excursions 
from  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Detroit,  etc.; 
and  the  excursionists  fill  the  coffers  of 
the  permanent  and  temporary  business 
men  of  the  bay.  Yet,  with  all  its  natural 
advantages,  with  an  anchorage  in  lee  of 
Gibraltar  Island  superior  to  any  other 
on  the  lake,  it  has  no  active  yacht  club, 


and  depends  for  its  aquatic  sport  on  the 
boats  from  other  points  on  Erie,  Michi- 
gan and  Huron,  which  annually  gather 
here  for  a  week's  good  time.  But  the 
bay  has  a  boat  whose  style  is  peculiar 
to  the  place.  It  is  called  a  "  sanpan," 
and  is  an  eight-foot  punt,  made  of  a  few 
pine  boards,  which  in  light  winds  sim- 
ply skims  along  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Many  of  these  sanpans  are  sailed  by 
small  boys,  and  their  skill  and  daring 
opened  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  elders, 
who  were  heard  to  repeat  the  old  saying, 
"  There  is  a  special  Providence  that 
watches  over  small  boys,  drunken  men 
and  fools." 

It  was  with  feelings  of  pleasure  that 
on  Saturday  morning  all  the  boats — 
some  sixty  in  number — started,  in  a 
driving  rain,  for  the  last  contest  of  the 
series,  a  cruising  race  to  Toledo,  thirty 
miles  away.  The  race  was  sailed  with 
a  reefing  breeze,  which  died  down  to 
almost  a  dead  calm  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  Here,  as  fast  as  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  boats  crossed  the  line,  they  were 
met  by  a  tug — as  the  Toledo  sailors  had 
promised  —  which  towed  them  twelve 
miles  up  the  Maumee  River,  of  Indian 
fame,  to  the  city  of  Toledo.  The  people 
of  this  place,  and  the  officers  of  the 
International  Yacht  Race  Association, 
outdid  themselves  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  received  the  visitors.  Each 
day  of  the  races  a  dozen  tugs  towed 
all  the  yachts  out  to  the  course  on  the 
lake,  and  towed  them  back  after  the 
event  of  the  day.  It  was  a  pretty  sight 
from  the  deck  of  the  press-boat  as  the 
latter  passed  string  after  string  of  sail- 
ing craft,  each  astern  of  a  bustling,  puff- 
ing, little  tug.  And  what  a  racket  the 
tugs  and  steamers  and  even  the  crews 
of  the  sailing  yachts  with  their  fog- 
horns did  raise  as  the  two  rival  flag-de- 
fenders, the  Canada  and  the  Vencedor, 
crossed  the  home  line !  And  how  disap- 
pointed the  Americans  were  at  the 
result  of  the  third  day's  race — the  loss, 
by  twenty-six  seconds,  of  the  trophy  ! 
But  better  luck  another  time.  The  story 
I  need  not  give  ;  it  is  old,  though  glori- 
ous, and,  moreover,  was  chronicled  in 
detail  in  Outing  for  September  last. 

Two  yacht  clubs — the  Ohio  and  the 
Toledo,  if  they  be  not  yet  consolidated 
— exist  in  this  city  on  the  Maumee  ;  and 
to  their  credit  may  it  be  said  that  they 
are  flourishing,  for  the  disadvantages — 
situated  as  they  are,  twelve  miles  from 
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an  open  racing  course  —  are  great. 
Canoes  and  boats  drawing  a  few  feet 
can  race  in  the  river,  but  craft  of  any 
draft  are  obliged  to  go  out  on  the  lake; 
and  a  twelve-mile  tow  or  sail  two  ways 
in  a  narrow  channel  is  anything  but 
conducive  to  good  manners,  good  mor- 
als or  good  yachting  spirit. 

The  yacht-club  ball  held  by  the 
Toledo  club  in  honor  of  the  visitors 
was  the  social  affair  of  the  whole  trip  ; 
and  a  prettier  lot  of  maids  and  matrons 
could  not  well  be  imagined,  as  they 
waltzed  and  chasseed  with  duck-suited 
yachtsmen  at  the  Pythian  Temple. 

The  international  races  were  over,  the 
circuit  was  ended,  the  yachts  departed 


by  two  inch  -  and  -  a  -  half  lines  of  her 
own,  brought  over  the  bow  and  running 
down  Nadias  stern,  forward  to  the  lat- 
ter's  mast.  That  tow  was,  as  the  colored 
man  said,  "  the  most  wakefuUest  time  " 
the  six  crews  ever  saw.  Shortly  after 
reaching  the  open  lake,  a  northeast 
breeze  sprang  up  which  raised  quite  a 
sea.  As  it  grew  dark,  Nox,  much  the 
smallest  boat  and  the  worst-placed  one 
in  the  fleet,  began  to  labor  heavily,  and 
every  now  and  then  would  ship  a  barrel 
of  water  forward.  The  later  it  grew, 
the  rougher  became  the  sea,  and  the 
less  buoyantly  did  all  the  boats  meet 
the  surges.  Toward  midnight,  with  a 
full  moon  occasionally  peeping  through 
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in  little  groups  early  in  the  day,  and  by 
ten  o'clock  on  Thursday,  Toledo  was 
practically  deserted.  Nox's  crew  took 
their  places  at  the  end  of  the  tow  of 
six  boats — which  included  the  victorious 
Canada  and  the  Vivia,  of  Toronto,  the 
Merle,  of  Buffalo,  the  Miriam,  of  Erie, 
and  the  Nadia,  of  Hamilton — headed  by 
the  large  steam  barge  Russell  Sage. 

At  three  o'clock  the  tow  was  started, 
each  boat  being  fastened  by  a  bow  and 
stern  line  to  the  hawser,  Canada  leading 
on  the  port  side, .  Vivia  following  on  the 
starboard  ;  and  then  Merle  and  Miriam, 
with  Nadia  at  the  end  of  the  six  hun- 
dred feet  of  cable.     Nox  was  fastened 


dark  masses  of  clouds  and  illuminating 
a  wild  night-scene,  it  was  a  question 
whether  to  cast  the  little  cutter  loose 
from  the  tow-line  and  sail  home,  but 
every  hour  of  hanging  on  brought  the 
boat  ten  miles  nearer  Ontario.  The 
great  danger  was  that  a  bow-line  break- 
ing on  one  of  the  boats  forward,  this 
would  swing  round  on  the  stern-line, 
smash  into  the  boat  next  astern  and, 
fouling,  result  in  the  wreck  of  the  whole 
fleet,  with  consequent  great  disaster. 
Wave  after  wave  would  completely 
submerge  the  Nox,  and  the  men  on 
deck,  though  clad  in  oilskins  and  sou'- 
westers,  were  wet  to  the  skin. 
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The  vSituation  was  serious,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  an  awning  was  lashed  to 
the  deck  just  abaft  the  mast  and  carried 
over  the  cabin  roof,  where  it  was  fast- 
ened to  the  backstays  a  couple  of  feet 
above  the  deck.  It  made  quite  an  ef- 
fectual breakwater,  keeping  the  fluid 
from  entering  the  cockpit  and  cabin,  in 
which  latter  place  the  fifth  hand  on  the 
boat  was  obliged,  once  an  hour,  during 
the  night,  to  bail  out  a  barrelful  of 
Erie's  liquid.  Still  an  occasional  wave 
would  break  over  the  awning,  and  at 
2:30  A.  M.  an  enormous  billow  appeared 
at  the  bow  of  the  boat.  Nox  could  not 
ride  it,  the  towing  pace  was  so  fast,  and 
went  through  it,  the  whole  boat  being  a 
foot  under  water  for  what  seemed  an 
age  It  brought  the  two  men  in  the 
other  watch  out  of  their  bunks  with  a 
bound,  and  startled  every  one  aboard. 
The  same  wave  swept  the  Vivia  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  gave  the  Miriaiii's 
crew  a  .bad  shaking-up.  The  pounding 
of  the  seas  on  the  deck  and  sides  and 
the  groaning  of  the  boat  prevented 
sleep  ;  and  sunrise,  with  a  slowly-abating 
wind  and  sea,  was  never  more  welcome 
to  mariners  than  it  was  Friday  morning 
to  the  Noxites,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
amateurs.  No  coffee  could  be  cooked, 
and  recourse  was  had  to  Jamaica  ginger 
to  warm  the  blood  into  circulation.  By 
noon  the  wind  had  died  down  to  a  dead 
calm,  and,  though  the  boat  made  con- 
siderable water  through  the  centerboard 
pipe,  her  counter  being  under  the  sur- 
face all  the  time,  the  bedding  was  got- 
ten out  on  deck  and  dried,  and  all 
except  the  wheelman  slept.  At  four 
o'clock  the    Russell    Sage,   amidst   the 


cheers  and  well  -  wishes  of  the  yachts- 
men and  the  blowing  of  its  own 
whistles,  dropped  the  sailing  craft  off 
Port  Colburne,  into  which  place  they 
slowly  drifted  about  eleven  hours  later, 
the  Miriam  having  parted  off  Erie,  and 
the  Merle  dropping  off  at  Port  Maitland. 

A  few  hours'  rest  in  Port  Colburne, 
and  the  Nox  started  through  the  Wel- 
land  Canal  on  the  home  trip.  This  was 
easier  than  the  journey  up,  as  there  was 
less  trouble  in  locking  down  at  the  vari- 
ous levels.  A  short  stop  at  Dalhousie 
and  a  husky  run  down  old  Ontario  in  a 
gale  from  the  west  brought  Nox  into 
Charlotte  harbor  after  an  absence  of 
five  weeks  lacking  two 'days. 

During  these  five  weeks  she  carried 
her  happy  crew  of  five  over  eight  hun- 
dred miles.  She  had  met  with  many 
storms  and  some  calms.  She  had  been 
tossed  by  the  winds  and  battered  by  the 
seas.  vShe  had  met  with  partial  ship- 
wreck and  she  had  won  her  owners  some 
prizes,  and  had  lost  them  others.  She 
had  been  in  strange  waters,  and  had 
carried  the  Rochester  pennant  where  it 
had  never  been  carried  before.  And 
now  the  close  companionship  was  to  be 
broken.  While  delighted  to  be  at  home, 
it  was  with  feelings  of  sadness  and  regret 
that,  before  a  final  parting,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  crew,  on  the  captain's  in- 
vitation, dropped  into  the  cabin  to 
"  splice  the  mainbrace,"  and  gave  a 
last  handshake  ere  they  parted.  For 
yachting  as  well  as  other  ties  must 
be  broken,  and  the  burdens  of  life 
must  be  resumed  even  by  those  who 
for  pleasure  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships." 


HOMEWARD-BOUND. 
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SENT    FORWARD. 

commence  to 
rusty  wheels 
to  be  here  I 
these   '  perfect 


MY  critical  admirer, 
little     Mr.     Jor- 
kins,     laughed 
when    he   heard 
me    say   I    was   about 
to  leave  him,  to   take 
a  bicycle  trip  abroad. 

"You'll     buy      a 

wheel,     bring     it     to 

these  rooms,  and  then 

— well,      then      you'll 

collect  old  bicycles   and 

and  whenever  I  happen 

shall  be  asked  to  admire 

types,'    '  beautiful    fail- 


ures '  of  your  collection.  It's  your  new 
fad,  and  I,  for  one,  hope  the  disease  will 
be  of  short  duration." 

It  was  a  little  disheartening,  but  I 
persevered  ;  and,  bringing  home  what 
'purchases  I  could,  and  having  the 
others  sent  secretly  at  night,  I  was  final- 
ly enabled  to  tell  Jorkins  that  my  ar- 


rangements had  been  completed.  I  was 
to  leave  country,  home,  and  even  him, 
on  Saturday,  for  my  bicycling  trip 
abroad,  from  Genoa  to  Biarritz,  alone 
and  on  an  imtried 
wheel.  My  valedic- 
tory concluded,  I 
asked  him,  blandly  : 
"  What  shall  I  bring 
back  to  you  ?  " 

His  face,  as  he 
heard  the  news,  was 
a  study  in,  first  red, 
then  white,  finally 
blue.  "  When  I  see 
your  wheel  and  you 
aboard  the  steamer 
I'll  believe  you  ;  not 
before." 

In  little  Mr.  Jor- 
kins's  calendar,  Sat- 
urday, March  28th, 
is    marked    with    a    the  innocent  abroad. 
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blue  pencil.  On  that  memorable  day  I 
marched  him  np  to  my  wheel,  and 
showed  him  the  deed  was  accomplished. 
Crated  and  swathed  in  white  clothes, 
it  appeared  like  a  mummy. 

I  pitied  Jorkins  as  I  saw  his  astonish- 
ment. His  magisterial  air  departed. 
Like  a  culprit,  he  faintly  said  :  "  I  will 
take  two  orchestra-chairs.  Let  the  ex- 
hibition begin.  Kindly  omit  all  unnec- 
essary details." 

"  If  the  audience,  after  removing  its 
hat,  will  seat  themselves  on  that  barrel 
I  will  begin,"  said  I,  bowing  haughtily 
to  my  dazed  friend.  He  complied,  and 
I  proceeded  : 

"  My  intelligent  hearers :  This  bi- 
cycle's weight,  without  any  extra  bag- 
gage, is  twenty-three  pounds  ;  which  is 
considered  to  be  the  correct  weight  for 
a  touring  bicycle.  That  roll  of  rubber- 
cloth  carries  all  the  baggage  I  shall 
need,  namely,  a  change  of  clothing.  It 
carries,  for  the  wheel,  three  links  for 
the  chain,  besides  bolts  and  nuts,  which 
I  have  inclosed  in  this  duplicate  cork 
handle,  thereby  economizing  space  and 
silencing  any  jingling  that  these  parts 
might  otherwise  produce. 

"  My  baggage  altogether  weighs  three 
pounds  ;  that  is  one  pound  less  than 
the  weight  of  the  leather  luggage-car- 
rier which  one  member  of  this  audience 
strongly  recommended." 

Jorkins  looked  behind  and  around, 
trying  to  discover  who  this  could  have 
been,  and  then,  with  a  conscious  look 
that  said,  "  I'm  not  the  one,"  allowed 
me  to  continue. 

"  The  tires  on  my  wheel  are  unpunct- 
urable.  Metal  is  not  used  to  accom- 
plish this  ;  but  there  are  seven  layers  of 
canvas,  instead  of  the  customary  three 
layers,  on  the  inner  tread  of  the  wheel. 
These  tires  need  to  be  blown  up  only 
once  in  a  thousand  miles " 

Jorkins  murmured :  "  I  wish  their 
owner  resembled  them."  Frowning- 
down  this  interruption,  I  resumed  : 

"  In  reluctantly  closing  this  exhibition 
I  admit  having,  in  my  trunk,  duplicate 
cranks,  pedals,  and  spokes,  in  case  of  a 
breakdown  ;  but  let  my  audience  re- 
member—  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps 
without  even  a  bicycle-map  ;  a  Brook- 
lyn father  leaves  home  and  mother  for 
New  York  without  his  purple  muffler 
and  worsted  mitts  ;  and  now  I,  with  a 
'  Baedeker  '  in  my  pocket,  depart  for  my 
ride  along  the  Riviera." 


Jorkins  arose,  saying  :  "  There's  no 
sacred  concert  after  this  performance,  I 
hope,  as  I  feel  weak  enough  to  be  per- 
suaded to  buy  tickets  for  even  that  !  I 
am  so  pleased  that  you  are  going — no 
— I  mean  I  am  so  delighted  at  your 
going  abroad — that  is,  you  know — er 
— good-bye."  With  these  words  he  ran 
down  the  plank,  the  screw  revolved,  and 
— my  eventful  trip  had  actually  com- 
menced. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  second  week 
of  our  trip  we  were  told  that  Gibraltar 
would  be  reached  at  the  unearthly, 
hence  heavenly,  hour  of  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  At  that  hour,  without 
causing  in  the  shade  of  Beau  Brummel 
too  great  an  envy  of  my  costume,  I  ap- 
peared. I  ran  up  the  gangway,  and 
next  to  the  next  but  one  to  the  next 
to  the  earliest  ariser,  found  a  position 
whence  I  could  watch  for  the  sun's  ap- 
pearance to  shed  his  refulgent  light, 
not  upon  America,  where  we  oft  "  have 
met  him  on  the  upland  lawn,"  but  upon 
the  grand  old  continents  of  Europe  and 
Africa. 

Looking  most  anxiously  into  the  al- 
most inky  darkness  ahead,  you  finally 
see  land  appear,  clothed  in  indistinct 
grays  and  deep  blues,  above  which  the 
golden  stars  are  sleepily  twinkling. 

Slowly  revealing  itself,  the  minaret- 
towered  city  of  Algiers  now  majestically 
comes  into  a  vivid  prominence  against 
the  bluish  background  of  its  over- 
shadowing hills.  The  stars  become 
fainter  and  vanish,  as  a  pink  hue  timidly 
colors  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ;  then, 
like  a  beacon  of  faith  to  all,  arises  the 
crimson-hued  sun  from  the  dark  blue 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  effect 
produced,  even  upon  the  frivolous,  was 
most  impressive.  Who  could  fail  to  be 
awed  by  the  solemn  stillness  envelop- 
ing us — the  strength  and  immensity  of 
the  mighty  sea  encompassing  all ! 

On  either  side  one  of  the  oldest  conti- 
nents of  the  world.  Brilliantly  rising  be- 
tween them,  as  they  were  thus  bowed 
in  homage  to  a  god,  shone  that  most 
beautiful  signal  of  victory.  Day  had 
been  born,  and  night,  vanquished,  was 
hurled  backward,  then  downward  into 
vanished  time. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  from  New 
York,  as  we  stepped  out  on  the  deck, 
the  first  view  of  Genoa  was  decidedly 
theatrical.  Sailing-vessels  with  taper- 
ing masts,  swift  steam  launches,   excit- 
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able  little  tugs,  and  most  unwieldy  flat- 
bottomed  row-boats,  were  all  crowded 
together  in  its  crescent-shaped  bay. 

' '  Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  sun  ! 
O,  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full,'' 

How  I  was  done. — Hood. 

Like  hopeless  prisoners,  we  were 
being  slowly  brought  to  the  dock  by 
two  nervous  little  tugs,  which,  as  they 
puffed  and  pulled  at  the  good  ship 
Eins^  seemed  like  two  terriers  attack- 
ing an  elephant,  who  was  good-naturedly 
letting  them  amuse  themselves. 

As  I  idly  watched  the  other  passen- 
gers "walk  the  plank,"  some  luggage 
placed  near  the  gangway  seemed 
strangely  familiar.  I  examined  it  more 
closely.  "  'Twas  small,  but  all  mine 
own!"  Following  the  steward,  I  waved 
my  hand  in  fond  farewell  to  the  Ger- 
man cook — and  cookery — and  walked 
to  the  shore,  followed  by  that  which 
has  become  dearer  to  me  than  Captain 
Kidd's  treasures  could  have  ever  been 
to  him — my  bicycle  ! 

I  entered  the  Italian  custom-house  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  with  none 
but  the  kindliest  of  feelings  toward  the 
home  of  our  discoverer. 

Following  the  docile  passengers'  lead, 
I  stepped  forward  to  the  desk  in  the 
custom-house  and  bowed  to  a  being  in 
regimentals,  carrying  a  broad  sword. 
My  salute  was  totally  ignored,  but  I  was 
asked  in — I  hope — pure  Italian,  to  open 
my  baggage  and  declare  what  "spirttos  " 
or  '^/u/m^ari  "  I  had  concealed.  That 
officer  will  never  know  how  near  he 
came  to  being  the  recipient  of  an  un- 
birthday  gift  from  me. 

I  looked  at  him  anxiously — expect- 
antly ;  still  that  stony  stare,  and  his  re- 
iterated, impertinent  queries,  and  inves- 
tigation commenced.  A  cold-storage 
air  arose  between  us.  My  good-nature 
was  chilled  and  my  spirits  (which  were 
choice)  departed. 

Twenty  minutes  passed  as  they  slowly 
examined  my  bicycle.  I  left  that  cus- 
tom-house bicycleless — anarchistic  in 
my  mood — ^murderous  in  my  intentions. 

What  those  benighted  officers  said 
was  this  :  "  Your  bicycle  is  vera  newa. 
The  f  rama  may  be  worna  a  leetle,  but  the 
robbare  tires  have  nevare  been  use-ed. 

"  You  pay  fortee-two  francs  in  gold, 
pleaza,  sir.    When  you  leave  Italia,  vera 


near  all  will  be  retume-ed  to  you,    as 
you  will  getta  back  thirty-nine  francs." 

Most  abjectly,  I  replied  :  "  The  wheel 
is  not  new.  New  tires  I  have,  as  I  do 
not  usually  start  on  a  touring  trip  with 
old  tires.  In  America,  owing  to  our 
Yankee  ingenuity,  it  is  possible  to  put 
new  tires  on  old  wheels  !  We  Ameri- 
canos can't  help  making  such  odd  im- 
provements. We  are  born  so,  and  until 
we  outgrow  our  ability  and  become 
more  Italianesque,  would  they  kindly 
pity  our  infirmities  and  blame  us  not  ? " 

Even  this  appeal  was  relentlessly 
blue-penciled.  I  laid  some  of  their  own 
miserable,  smelly,  garlicky,  paper-wam- 
pum upon  their  official  (imitation)  ma- 
hogany desk,  saying,  as  I  did  this  : 

"  You  can  keep  the  change."  A 
shrug  of  the  shoulders — then  a  frown 
of  wounded  official  dignity  appeared  on 
the  featureless  face  of  my  tyrant. 

"  Oro — golda — oro.  Non  papier;"  they 
shouted  once,  they  shouted  twice,  and 
emphasized  their  meaning  by  holding 
out  to  me  their  unmanicured  claws. 

"  Won't  you  accept  your  own  beauti- 
ful steel-plate  chromos?"  I  asked  in- 
dignantly; but  for  reply  I  heard  their 
croaking.  "  Oro — oro,"  quoth  those  Ital- 
ian ravens — "  Nothing  more." 

Carefully  picking  up,  with  their  offi- 
cial tongs,  their  dirty  money,  I  gave  them 
in  its  place  an  American  gold-eagle. 
They  seized  it  so  quickly  that  the  bird 
was  cruelly  choked  to  death — strangled 
by  Italian  avarice  ! 

Patiently  waiting  for  these  officers  to 
make  out  my  receipt,  I  stood  by  their 
desk.  Thinking  they  might  forget  I 
was  waiting,  I  asked  the  one  writing 
how  much  longer  I  should  await  his 
pleasure. 

"  Vera  leetle  longer.  Soon  be  ready 
now."  Ten  minutes  was  needed  by  him 
to  foot  a  column  of  figures  that  a  Yan- 
kee schoolboy  could  do  in  his  head. 
Finally,  with  a  spluttering  scrawl  he 
signed  his  official  name. 

I  started  to  get  my  receipt.  He 
waved  me  back.  He  seemed  to  be 
looking  for  something.  At  last  he  found 
it.  I  knew  his  sanding-box  would  be 
empty  before  he  shook  it  over  his  writ- 
ing. His  surprise,  when  no  sand  ap- 
peared, was  ludicrous.  "  I  fill  him 
again.  Yes."  At  last  he  had  folded  and 
handed  me  my  receipt. 

"  I  will  send  you  some  blotting-paper 
when   I   oret  back  to  America.     That's 
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another  of  our  absurd  inventions,  you 
know,"  I  sugorested.  He  smiled,  and 
overwhelmed  me  with  his  thanks  as  he 
bowed  me  to  the  door. 

I  thanked  him  politely  in  Greek:  "  En- 
too-thin  Exelaunei;"  and  so  saying,  I 
took  my  departure. — Selah. 

An  official  outside  of  the  door  gave 
me  my  bicycle,  showing  me  he  had  at- 
tached a  small  leaden  seal  to  the  frame. 
This  seal  would,  if  shown  to  any  one 
of  the  frontier  or  city  customs  officers, 
prove  that  I  had  paid  duty  on  my  wheel. 
I  insulted  this  gentleman  by  feeing 
him.  He  took  the  money,  as  though  he 
wanted  another  insult. 

A  knowledge  of  correct  feeing  is  ob- 


had  been  done  in  that  sublimely  named 
Italian  hotel. 

Let  mandolins  softly  play  as  I  music- 
ally announce : 

"  This  preambling  puzzle  is  no  myth  ; — 
Its  wonderful  name  was  Hotel  de  Smith." 

Genoa  was  to  be  my  starting  point  in 
Italy,  for  my  proposed  ride  into  France, 
upon  my  own  railroad  —  steamboat  — 
four-in-hand  —  all  in  one  —  my  little 
steel  god  on  wheels. 

' '  For  you  that  stay  at  home 
And  live  among  the  clover 
Little  know  the  joys  and  woe 
That  wait  upon  the  rover." 

— Old  Song. 


"FELUCCAS  GRACEFULLY  DIPPED  AND  ROSE."  {p.JJI. 


tainable  only  after  about  ten  years'  ex- 
perience abroad.  You  must  be  a  past- 
master  in  human  nature  and  cheiro- 
mancy; then  you  can  commit  the  crime 
with  a  countenance  as  impassive  as  an 
Englishman's  when  he  knows  he  is  right. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  my  hotel  my 
wheel  was  left  in  charge  of  the  porter 
at — must  I  write  it  ?  Yes  !  My  Romeo- 
Julietish  -  named  hotel  embodies  in  a 
word  all  the  romance  of  the  trouba- 
dours. It  brings  smiles  of  joy  upon  the 
faces  of  all  who  hear  its  name.  Poem 
on  poem  might  be  written,  but  in 
vain  would  you  try  so  vividly  to  picture 
passion,  devotion,  and  Venetian  love  as 


"He  told  the  tale,  the  I — I — I's  flashing 
through  the  records  as  telegraph-poles  fly  past 
the  traveler." — Kipling. 

Genoa  glitters  like  a  jewel  in  the  cen- 
ter of  her  crescent-shaped  harbor.  The 
circling  shores  are  four  miles  in  length. 
You  can  see  distinctly,  toward  the  west, 
the  lighthouse  rising  from  the  circular 
barracks,  where  ten  thousand  linen-uni- 
formed Italian  soldiers  are  garrisoned. 

Toward  the  east,  the  Renaissance  pal- 
aces of  the  Genoese  nobility  rise  ter- 
raced and  gardened,  their  white  mar- 
ble pillars  brought  strongly  into  relief 
against  the  deep  green  hills  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 
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IN  AND  ABOUT  AND  AROUND  THE  BAYS."  {p.S?^-) 


"  Bluer  than  the  deepest  green, 
Greener  than  the  deepest  blue." 
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The  month  of  April  in  Genoa  resem- 
bles June  in  New  York  ;  accordingly  I 
sent  forward  my  heavy  clothes  and 
baggage  to  Ventimiglia — the  frontier 
town  between  Italy  and  France.  Hav- 
ing thus  disposed  of  one  of  the  greatest 
annoyances  to  one  traveling  abroad,  I 
at  last  was  enabled  to  get  ready  for  my 
bicycling  trip. 

Strapping  my  rubber-covered  roll  on 
the  handle-bars,  I  was  ready  to  start. 
Carrying  my  wheel  down  the  winding 
stairs  of  Hotel  de  Smith,  I  reached  the 
Arcade,  which  fronts  on  the  street  arch- 
ing the  bay,  and  was  at  once  quickly 
told,  by  the  usual  obsequious  Signor 
Knows-it-all,  that  I  "  could  ride  in  the 
road,  but  not  upon  their  sidewalks." 

"  Gratia,  gratia  !  "  I  replied,  removing 
my  hat;  he  followed  suit,  waving  his  low 
sombrero  with  a  ceremonious  flourish  ; 
and  I,  feeling  like  a  bicycling  Napoleon 
taking  leave  of  his  marshals,  headed 
my  wheel  for  the  lighthouse,  riding 
through  and  upon  the  noisy  and  crowd- 
ed street  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
harbor.  Baedeker,  the  truthful,  calls  it 
"  crowded  and  noisy  "  ;  it  seemed  like  a 
quiet  country  lane  to  me,  after  my  ex- 
perience of  Broadway  cable-cars  and 
brewers'  wagons. 

Following  the  iron  tracks  of  the 
decidedly  well-named,  one-horse,  poorly 
equipped,  twelfth-century  tramway,  I 
rode  over  the  wooden  pavement,  which 
may  have  been  level  twenty  years  ago, 
but  now  its  depressions  resembled  gi- 
gantic notes  of  printed  music,  as  they 
appeared  in  circular  pitfalls  on  the 
ground  before  me,  and,  unfortunately, 
without  any  "  rests "  for  the  weary 
marked  thereon. 

As  I  approached  nearer  to  the  light- 
house I  saw  that  soldiers  had  caused  the 
stoppage  of  the  peasants'  wagons,  and 
were  carefully  examining  these  by 
punching  their  sharply  pointed  bayo- 
nets into  the  little  loads  of  hay.  I  sus- 
pected from  this  that  I,  too,  would  soon 
be  in  their  hands.  Mentally  praying 
they  wouldn't  probe  my  tires  with  their 
bayonets,  and  thereby  not  only  ruin  my 
machine  but  collapse  my  air-castle  of 
touring  abroad,  I  slowly  rode  up  and 
into  their  brass-buttoned  presence. 

A  soldier  stepped  forward.  As  he 
came  nearer  he  called  to  another  soldier, 
pointing,  not  at  me,  as  he  did  so,  but  at 
the  wheels  of  my  bicycle.  What  was 
the  matter  ?    My  first  impulse  was  to 


ask  them:  "What  have  I  done?"  but 
experience  had  taught  me  to  let  them 
explain. 

Fully  ten  soldiers  had  now  surrounded 
me.  Some  of  them  bent  down  and, 
tapping  the  rim  of  my  wheel  with  their 
knuckles,  asked  me,  "  How  can  iron 
be  painted  to  so  well  resemble  wood  ? " 

I  said,  apologetically :  "  In  America 
we  had  iron  rims,  but,  pardon  me,  most 
worthy  linen-uniformed  soldiers,  that 
was  ten  years  ago,  and  now  we  have 
made  a  change.  Americans  are  so  rest- 
less, you  know." 

"Addio,  Signor!"  they  said,  fully 
satisfied  with  my  explanation.  "  Addio, 
addio !  "  I  echoed,  as  I  passed  by  and 
rode  under  the  arched  gateway. 

Ahead  of  me  an  unusually  broad  white 
road  appeared,  so  firm  and  hard  that 
nothing  could  dent  it.  Even  the  sharp 
hob-nailed  shoes  of  the  peasants  made 
no  impression  on  its  surface.  This  road, 
as  it  unfolded  its  white  path  before  me, 
became  the  boundary  line  for  the  ter- 
races of  vines  and  the  gardens  of  roses 
belonging  to  the  villas  along  the  route. 
At  times  it  would  crown  the  top  of  grim 
and  rocky  cliffs,  which  projected  into 
the  sea. 

Above  and  beyond,  a  pale  blue  Ital- 
ian sky  hung  over  and  around  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  This  coloring  melted 
into  the  deeper  blue  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  danced  for  miles  and 
miles  in  front ;  now  disappearing 
amongst  the  white-sanded  beaches,  then 
reappearing  as  one  rode  around  the 
intercepting  cliffs. 

A  road  in  America  along  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  our  Palisades,  col- 
ored in  sunset's  most  harmonious  effect, 
would  faintly  suggest  how  this,  the 
commencement  of  the  Riviera  di  Po- 
nente,  appeared. 

My  first  stopping-place  for  dejeiltier 
was  to  be  at  Pegli,  and  I  was  most 
anxious  to  arrive,  m  order  to  ascertain 
how  the  many  appliances  attached  to 
my  wheel,  to  prevent  its  being  stolen, 
would  work.  These  devices  were  a 
sprocket-lock,  which  was  guaranteed  to 
prevent  any  sprocket  from  revolving; 
secondly,  a  hinged-rod  which,  when  it 
was  unfolded,  locked  itself  automati- 
cally as  it  fell  to  the  ground,  making  a 
firm  support  for  the  wheel.  This  rod 
could  be  folded  up  only  after  being  un- 
locked by  a  key. 

After  an  hour's  riding  by  the  side  of 
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a  tramway  the  road  led  me  close  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
splashed  its  encroaching  waves  against 
a  breakwater  extending  by  the  roadway. 

As  the  road  turned,  I  saw  before  me 
the  hotel  at  Pegli.  Magnificent  roses 
bloomed  upon  vines  that  were  grace- 
fully trailing  over  the  stone-walls  that 
fenced  in  the  hotel  garden  from  the 
roadway's  dusty  view. 

Riding  to  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  I 
walked  up  these,  carrying  my  wheel, 
and  entered  the  terraced  garden.  Rus- 
tic benches  surrounding  small  tables 
were  placed  beneath  great  trees,  whose 
shade  was  most  acceptable,  especially 
at  this  hour  of  the  day. 

With  a  confidence  born  of  my  trust- 
fulness in  my  patent  locks,  I  noncha- 
lantly snapped  in  its  place  my  sprocket- 
guard,  unfolded  my  patent  rod-lock, 
and  left  my  wheel  supported  by  this 
device.  I  took  two  steps,  and  then, 
warned  by  a  slight  whirring  noise,  I 
turned  back  quickly  and  caught  my 
wheel  before  it  toppled  over. 

The  affectionate  devotion  a  dog  shows 
for  his  master  was  typified  in  that 
wheel's  attachment  to  me  !  It  would  not 
be  parted  from  me,  any  more  than  Mrs. 
Micawber — and  the  twins — would  de- 
sert Mr.  Micawber. 

I  spoke  reprovingly  to  my  affection- 
ate, silent  wheel,  and  walked  away  ; 
but  again  it  started  wobblingly  after 
me,  and  once  more  found  a  resting- 
place  in  my  encircling  arms.  The 
combination  of  the  weight  of  my  lug- 
gage-roll on  the  handle-bars,  and  its 
grief  at  parting  with  me,  were  too  much 
to  be  supported.  I  leaned  the  wheel 
against  a  bench,  and  entered  the  hotel 
for  my  first  luncheon  en  route. 

A  dejeiiner  beginning  with  cold  sar- 
dines and  concluding  with  fried  eggs 
with  asparagus-tips,  was  somewhat 
novel,  but  I  sincerely  hope  not  one  of 
the  guests  suspected  I  had  not  been 
having  these  delicacies  every  day  for 
years.  That  impression  was  the  one  I 
desired  to  convey  to  my  fellow-guests. 
What  they  thought  of  my  expression,  I 
know  not. 

One  custom  seemed  peculiarly  Italian 
— the  adjusting  of  the  napkin  by  all 
the  men  about  their  necks.  The  higher 
the  civilization,  the  higher  the  napkin. 
America  has  not  reached  that  high-neck 
grade  as  yet  ;  we  must  still  be  ignobly 
classed  with  the  Laplanders. 


When  I  walked  out  upon  the  terrace 
of  the  hotel  I  found  only  eight,  out  of 
the  ten  hotel  guests,  gathered  around, 
closely  examining  every  detail  of  my 
bicycle.  One  gentleman,  an  American, 
who  had  been  away  from  home  for  some 
years,  was  very  much  interested,  and 
could  hardly  realize  the  impetus  bi- 
cycling had  received  in  the  "States." 

After  pointing  out  the  many  improve- 
ments in  and  on  my  wheel  to  this  gen- 
tleman, he  asked  permission  to  try  a 
short  ride  upon  this  infant  phenome- 
non of  American  ingenuity.  I  unlocked 
the  sprocket-lock.  While  doing  this,  I 
noticed  he  had  innocently  bent  up 
my  (supposedly)  unbendable  rod  and 
pushed  it  back  into  its  place.  I  didn't 
remonstrate  with  him ;  as  the  rod  had 
so  signally  and  miserably  failed  to  sup- 
port the  wheel,  it  was  valueless  to  me. 

As  my  American  friend  mounted  and 
rode  away  I  could  see  he  was  an  expe- 
rienced rider.  Accordingly,  I  awaited 
his  return  and  also  his  criticisms  with 
some  anxiety. 

After  a  short  ride  he  returned  and 
remarked:  "  Your  wheel  is  an  unusually 
good  roadster.  It's  a  very  easy-running 
machine,  but  your  so-called  '  improve- 
ments '  and  extra  attachments  I  should 
throw  into  the  Mediterranean.  This 
spring  balance  of  yours,  for  not  allow- 
ing the  front  wheel  to  swerve,  prevents 
you  from  turning  sharply — something 
you  will  have  to  do  very  often  in  the 
narrow  streets  through  Italy.  Now,  as 
to  that  long,  hinged  rod — what's  it  for, 
anyway  ?"  he  asked  in  his  very  typical 
American  business-like  manner. 

I  murmured  bashfully,  "  Why,  a  good 
steel  rod  might  be  useful  when — er — 
dogs,  or  chickens,  or  fierce  goats  at- 
tack me."  This  amused  him,  and  he 
asked  me  no  further  about  my  patents. 
I  left  my  audience  followed  by  the  best 
of  wishes  for  good  weather  and  the 
smoothest  of  roads. 

Wheeling  along  the  shore,  I  came  to 
the  small  village  of  Pra,  where  the  fish- 
ing-boats were  drawn  up  all  along  the 
beach,  and  in  the  shade  thus  obtained, 
when  they  were  not  sleeping,  the  vil- 
lagers were  mending  their  nets.  It  must 
have  been  a  fairly  good  sleeping  day 
when  I  rode  through,  as  almost  every 
boat  shaded  its  sleeping  owner. 

After  leaving  Pra  the  road  winds  in 
and  out  around  bays,  upon  the  waters 
of  which  gay  feluccas  gracefully  dipped 
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and  rose,  as  if  acknowledging  that, 
though  they  knew  their  masters  were 
asleep,  they  would  extend  the  court- 
esies of  the  town  to  an  American  bi- 
cyclist. 

The  hills  are  so  well  graded  at  first 
that  you  do  not  realize  the  incline.  You 
are  above  the  railroad's  tunnel,  from 
which,  puffing  and  blowing,  with  star- 
ing, bulging  eyes  simulated  in  their  red 
lanterns,  the  toy  engine  and  train  have 
just  emerged. 

You  continue  to  climb  up  and  up.  As 
a  reward  for  your  exertions  you  remem- 
ber the  silver  lining  to  every  hill  is  that 
the  steeper  the  ascent,  the 
easier  the  descent  will  be 
on  the  other  side.  If  you 
are  an  expert  you  will  not 
coast  down,  but,  keeping 
your  feet  on  the  pedals,  will 
be  carried  down  to  the 
level  road  again  without 
having  incurred  the  un- 
known dangers  of  coasting. 

Twenty  miles  from  Gen- 
oa you  are  forced  to  dis- 
mount and  walk  your  wheel 
through  a  cobble  -  paved 
little  village.  The  main 
street  is  just  wide,  enough 
to  allow  two  donke5-carts 
to  pass — provided  the  don- 
keys are  very  small  and 
their  drivers  not  fast  asleep. 
A  sidewalk,  on  only  one 
side  of  this  road,  takes 
away    another     foot    from 


the  width  of  a 
street  in  which 
one  must  ride  up- 
on and  not  over 
the  ubiquitous 
ducks,  crawling 
Italian  babies,  and 
panic  -  stricken 
roosters  and  chick- 
ens. 

This  is  the  town 
in  which  the  infant 
Christopher  Co- 
lumbus first  made 
his  appearance. 
Cogoleto,  having 
given  a  Columbus 
to  the  world,  natu- 
rally has  never 
done  anything 
since.  After  pass- 
ing through  its 
dark  streets,  its  poverty  and  magnifi- 
cent dirt  you  cease  to  v/onder  that  Co- 
lumbus was  a  famous  traveler  ;  and  it 
is  recorded  in  history  that  the  song  of 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home "  was  never  a 
favorite  of  his  or  his  sailors  when  they 
sang  as  they  sailed  in  their  caravels. 

A  group  I  saw  in  Cogoleto  showed 
American  influence  even  at  this  day  ! 
One  man  was  working  upon  the  keel  of 
his  boat,  while  sixteen  other  dagos,  all 
talking  at  once,  stood  surrounding  him, 
trying  to  show  him,  in  their  sixteen-to- 
one  attitudes,  how  not  to  work. 
( To  be  Continued?) 


ABDIU  ! 


HE 


rapidly 
growing 
popularity 
of  camping  as 
a  means  of  spend- 
ing a  summer  holi- 
day is  a  very  cheer- 
ing indication  of 
the  steady  drift  of  American  taste  to- 
ward wholesome  and  healthful  amuse- 
ment. Nature's  great,  green  pharmacy 
is  open  and  free  to  all,  and  there  is  not 
one  poisonous  drug  in  all  its  specifics 
for  the  ills  of  overtaxed  humanity.  The 
sick  are  cured  by  compounds  of  pleas- 
ant flavor  and  wondrous  power ;  the 
"doctor"  is  ever  welcome,  while  the 
bills  are  infinitesimal. 

The  man  craving  for  art  yearns  for 
the  privilege  of  loitering  through  some 
of  the  famous  galleries  wherein  are 
gathered  the  noblest  works  by  ancient 
and  modern  masters.  Such  works  are 
fascinating,  they  educate,  they  uplift — 
but  they  cannot  give  peace  to  the 
troubled  soul,  health  to  the  stricken  body, 
or  strength  to  the  failing  nerve.  Upon 
our  wonderful,  continent  extend  picture- 
galleries,  which  too  few  of  our  striv- 
ing, dollar-chasing  people  have  paused 
to  think  about.  Galleries  vastly  grand 
— thousands  of  miles 'of  them,  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  crowded  with  mas- 
terpieces from  the  hand  of  the  Master 
of  all,  who  placed  them  where  they  are 
for  the  free  benefit  of  His  free  people. 

Those  of  us  who  have  seen  them  know 
and  love  them  as  we  were  intended  to 
do,  and  many  of  us  have  been  brought 
before  them  through  the  medium  of 
the  camp.  I  remember  once  paddling 
through  the  dusk  past  a  forested  point 


upon  which  was  pitched  a  family  camp. 
All  about  that  jewel  of  a  lake  rose 
mighty  hills,  silent,  impressive — green 
altars  where  a  nation  might  worship. 
In  a  moment,  from  the  velvet  gloom  of 
the  shore,  floated  a  whisper  of  song — 
soft,  sweet,  melodious  as  the  trilling  of 
the  wood-thrush.  Deeper,  richer,  fuller 
it  swelled,  a  contralto  which  feared 
neither  open  air  nor  night  air.  A  sec- 
ond female  voice  joined  in ;  then  a  boy- 
ish soprano,  and  lastly  a  manly  basso. 
They  knew  how  to  smo^,  and  they  did 
so  with  a  happy  abandon  that  fairly 
thrilled   one.       Louder    and    louder   it 
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rolled,  then  died  away  in  a  mellow 
whisper  which  seemed  to  come  from 
nowhere,  except  it  were  Heaven  itself. 

What  were  they  singing  ?  "  Nearer, 
my  God,  to  Thee,"  and  they  were  nearer 
too  !  As  the  last  whisper  of  it  floated 
like  a  benediction  above  my  sinful  head, 
I  thought  how  eminently  appropriate  it 
all  was;  and,  grizzled  old  sportsman  that 
I  am,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  basket  of 
trout  than  have  missed  that  unintended 
treat.  As  it  was,  I  had  to  clear  my 
throat  twice  before  I  could  hail  "  A-hoy  ! 
The  camp  there.     Want  some  trout  ?  " 

Now,  this  is  one  illustration  of  a 
wholesome  influence  of  camping.  The 
holy  calm  of  that  evening  scene  just 
filled  those  people  so  full  of  appreciation 
that  they  had  ic  draw  together  and  offer 
a  beautiful  and  sincere  tribute  to  their 
God.  Furthermore,  I  believe  in  that  sort 
of  worship.  The  cathedral  is  the  grand- 
est ever  created  ;  there  are  neither  ban- 
nets,  costumes,  nor  enforced  views  of 
one's  enemies  to  give  rise  to  envy,  malice 
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and  all  tincliaritableness  ;  the  sermon 
of  streams  and  stones  is  the  best  ever 
preached,  while  you  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  parson  is  neither 
trying  to  advertise  himself  nor  working 
for  a  salary.  Far  be  it  from  my  purpose 
to  decry  our  magnificent  religious  insti- 
tutions, or  their  methods.  .  They,  too, 
are  necessary,  wholesome,  and  more  or 
less  successful.  But  they  do  not  reach 
one's  soul,  in  many  instances,  as  does 
the  sweet,  subtle  influence  of  the  grand, 
pure  outdoors.  Men  can  pass  out  the 
church  door,  shoulder  their  packs  of 
general  cussedness,  and  unconcernedly 
hit  the  trail  to  the  lower  whence  for  the 
next  six  days  ;  but  the  power  of  nature 
does  not  allow  them  so  quickly  to  forget. 
Saltpetre  would  not  save  a  man  who 
could  be  so  callous  as  to  riot  in  coarse 
jests,  or  gamble,  or  guzzle  whisky  in 
some  parts  of  the  wilderness  where  I 
have  slept. 

The  same  reason  why  a  closer  com- 
munion with  nature  may  benefit  men's 
morals  may  also  apply  to  women.  Not 
that  the  women  are  one  -  thousandth 
part  so  bad  as  the  men,  but  rather  that 
there  may  be  an  isolated  sister  here  and 
there  who  will  not  be  positively  injured 
by  a  trifle  of  spiritual  bracing.  Then, 
too,  there  are  many  other  valuable  feat- 
ures of  camping  to  be  considered.  It 
leads  one  into  pleasant  places,  into  a 
healthful,  restful  atmosphere,  where  the 
weak  may  be  made  strong  and  the  worn- 
out  be  refreshed.  There  are  beauties 
to  be  seen  and  wonders  to  be  studied. 
The  big  page  of  North  America  teems 
with  items  of  surpassing  interest — too 
many  to  be  mastered  in  a  single  lifetime. 
I  know  that  numbers  of  people  lack  a 
faculty  of  observation  and  appreciation, 
but  few  of  these  will  care  to  seek  the 
wilds.  To  those  who  would  like  to  go, 
but  who  fear  that  they  will  never  get 
into  the  mysteries  as  some  people  do,  I 
would  say — try  it  once. 

While  ability  to  observe  and  under- 
stand the  ways  of  wild  things  may  ap- 
pear to  be  born  with  certain  individuals, 
it  is  in  1  eality  almost  invariably  the  result 
of  study  and  a  gradual  development. 
The  more  one  does  of  it,  the  more  one 
can  do.  As  a  most  valuable  prepara- 
tory course  for  a  person  contemplating 
the  first  camping  outing,  I  should  recom- 
mend a  careful  reading  of  the  charming 
series  of  books  by  our  masters  of  for- 
est lore.      This  in  itself  is  a  remarkably 


pleasant  task,  and  will  give  the  reader 
the  advantage  of  knowing  something  of 
what  the  writers  knew,  before  actually 
following  their  magnetic  trails  through 
the  wilderness. 

And  now  to  camping,  proper.  It  can 
be  done  in  many  ways ;  also  expensively 
as  well  as  cheaply.  We  have  the  hunt- 
ing camp,  the  fishing  camp,  the  trapping 
camp,  the  permanent  camp,  the  family 
camp,  the  holiday  camp,  in  which  a  rest- 
ful loaf  is  the  principal  object,  and  lastly, 
the  shifting  camp,  where  a  lot  of  travel- 
ing is  to  be  done,  and  location  changed 
perhaps  daily. 

Now,  first,  the  hunting  camp.  This  I 
shall  not  enlarge  upon  for  good  rea- 
sons. There  are  several  excellent  works 
specially  devoted  to  this  subject,  in  which 
are  all  necessary  details  concerning  out- 
fits. Men  of  any  experience  in  these 
matters  seldom  agree  over  details,  and  I 
have  nothing  of  any  importance  to  add 
to  what  has  already  been  published.  As 
some  members  of  a  party  going  to  the 
plains  or  mountains  of  the  West  will  al- 
most certainly  be  experienced,  and  as 
anything  approaching  a  large  outfit  with 
tents,  pack-horses,  or  wagons  will  have 
hired  guides,  they  can  get  along  without 
my  assistance.  What  will  be  necessary 
for  the  smaller  hunting  camp,  say  for  a 
trial  at  deer,  and  so  on,  in  localities  just 
beyond  settlements,  will  find  its  place 
later  on. 

What  has  been  termed  the  perma- 
nent camp  may  be  briefly  touched  upon. 
It,  of  course,  is  more  of  a  house  than  a 
camp,  and  may  be  roughly  built  of 
large  logs,  after  the  fashion  of  an  ordi- 
nary log  -  house  ;  or  of  handsome,  se- 
lected materials,  to  form  a  rustic  cot- 
tage ;  of  lumber  hauled  in,  or  designed 
upon  some  collapsible  plan,  which  ad- 
mits of  its  being  carried  by  train  or 
boat,  and  easily  erecLsd  upon  the  chosen 
site.  This  style  of  camp  -  house  has 
proved  thoroughly  useful  for  its  pur- 
pose and  has  many  friends.  All  of  the 
above  require  more  or  less  skilled  labor 
for  their  construction,  and  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  family  parties.  Inside,  they  are 
arranged  after  the  manner  of  a  simply 
planned  house,  fixed  or  temporary  par- 
titions affording  privacy  where  desired. 

The  question  of  supplies  for  these 
styles  of  camps  is  merely  a  problem  of 
housekeeping.  Regular  cook  -  stoves 
and  bunks,  or  cots,  require  the  usual 
appurtenances ;  and,  as  such  camps  are 
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almost  always  placed  where  they  may 
be  reached  by  boat  or  by  wagon,  pro- 
visions may  be  carried  at  will. 

Where  a  family  party  intends  to  make 
holiday  under  canvas,  two  or  more  wall- 
tents  of  suitable  size  and  of  that  de- 
sign which  has  walls  at  least  three  feet 
high,  shoiild  answer.  There  are  sev- 
eral very  compact  camping  outfits  now 
on  the  market ;  these  contain  all  the 
needful  cooking  utensils,  and  include 
stoves  that  will  cook,  tableware,  etc. 
Some  of  the  best  are  not  much  larger 
when  packed  than  an  ordinary  dress- 
suit  case,  and  weigh  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  pounds.  The  box  into  which 
one  of  these  outfits  packs  is  so  designed 
as  to  serve  as  a  table  for  the  camp. 
Some  style  of  small  tent,  or  shelter, 
should  be  provided  as  a  kitchen,  for  it  is 
not  always  May,  even  in  camp.  One  of 
the  outfits  will  do  the  cooking  in  the  open 
air,  but  in  rainy  or  rough  weather  the 
cook  is  apt  to  undergo  an  unpleasant  ex- 
perience. 

Before  touching  upon  the  lighter 
forms  of  camping,  a  most  important 
point  demands  attention.  As  the  old 
■epitaph  runs  : 

"  Reader,  pause  and  shed  a  tear, 
For  brightest  hopes  He  buried  here." 

This  suggests  to  me — 

Reader,  if  you  your  tears  would  save. 
And  would  avoid  an  early  grave  ; 
To  shun  that  bed  so  cold  and  damp — 
Be  mighty  careful  with  whom  you  camp  ! 

Ah,  the  torture  of  the  ill  -  assorted 
party — the  havoc  that  may  result  from 
the  cussedness  of  a  single  undesirable 
mernber  !  He  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
very  one  upon  whom  hopes  were  fast- 
ened for  the  full  completion  of  the  ex- 
pected pleasure.  He  may  be  your  best, 
or  rather  most  intimate,  friend,  for  he 
appears  in  many  guises  and  in  most 
unexpected  quarters.  The  camp  is  the 
^reat  leveler — the  crucible  for  the  melt- 
ing down  and  proving  the  genuine  qual- 
ity of  whoever  enters  it.  Three  days  in 
camp  will  reveal  the  good  and  bad  sides 
of  human  character  better  than  any 
other  test  I  wot  of.  Many  a  man  who 
appears  to  be  a  prince  of  good  fellows 
at  the  club,  or  in  business,  may  prove  a 
confounded  nuisance  before  he  has  been 
forty-eight  hours  under  canvas.  Hence 
the  greatest  of  care  should  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the 
party,  if  more  than  two  are  to  go.     Two 


fellows  who  are  likely  to  go  camping 
together,  probably  will  know  each  other 
well  enough  to  rub  along  smoothly,  yet 
I  know  of  one  instance  where  a  couple 
of  men  who  had  been  very  chummy  for 
a  long  time  tried  camping  together,  and 
had  a  serious  row  before  half  the  holiday 
had  elapsed. 

This  is  not  against  camping,  as  those 
who  have  properly  enjoyed  it  will  at- 
test. Disagreements  and  disappoint- 
ments which  are  entirely  owing  to  an- 
gularities of  human  dispositions  must 
not  be  charged  against  the  camp,  merely 
because  a  brief  sojourn  in  a  tent  happens 
to  bring  them  into  prominence. 

In  behalf  of  the  camp,  I  may  say  that 
all  it  requires  is  to  be  given  a  fair 
chance.  Let  the  party  consist  of  whole- 
souled,  cheerful  people,  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  reasonable  amount  of  com- 
mon sense  and  willingness  to  do  their 
fair  share  of  what  work  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  success  of  the  outing  is  as- 
sured. There  may,  of  course,  be  some 
unpleasant  weather,  and,  possibly,  a  few 
vexatious  incidents,  but  the  right  sort 
of  people  know  how  to  cheerfully  endure 
those  little  drawbacks,  which,  after  all 
is  over,  will  be  heartily  laughed  at. 
The  porcine  mortal,  the  noisy  buffoon, 
the  coarse  jester,  the  chronic  whiner  and 
the  shirker  of  labor,  should  have  no 
place  in  a  party  out  for  pleasure.  The 
inveterate  practical  joker,  too,  while  he 
may  often  be  very  amusing,  is  likely 
to  prove  a  dangerous  comrade.  I  have 
known  trouble  to  arise  when  this  exu- 
berant individual  carried  his  experi- 
ments too  far. 

After  the  party  has  been  made  up,  it 
is  not  a  bad  idea  to  select  a  captain,  to 
whom  appeals  may  be  made  later  on, 
and  whose  decision  must  be  accepted  as 
final.  The  most  level-headed  in  the 
party  should  be  chosen  to  fill  this  deli- 
cate office.  All  work  should  be  fairly 
assorted,  the  most  undesirable  tasks  to 
be  performed  in  turn,  and  no  attempt 
at  shirking  should  be  tolerated.  I  have 
learned  that  the  periods  for  lounging 
about  and  sleeping  are  the  times  when 
trouble  is  most  likely  to  arise.  Merry 
chaff  and  badinage  are  enjoyable  up  to 
a  certain  point,  but  it  is  not  wise  to 
"roast"  a  fellow  too  much,  especially 
if  he  has  happened  to  be  the  victim 
of  some  ridiculous  accident.  Midnight 
pranks  should  never  be  attempted — a 
man  is  entitled  to  his  slecD  duringf  the 
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proper  hours,  and  lie  may  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  intended  joke.  Sleeping- 
places  and  unprovided  -  for  tasks  are 
best  decided  by  drawing  lots,  and  when 
a  man  has  once  slept  in  his  place  he 
should  not  be  asked  to  change,  as  this 
might  mean  a  bad  night's  rest. 

A  party  of  four  or  less,  bent  upon 
fishing,  shooting,  or  idling,  will  find  the 
wall-tent  referred  to  an  excellent  shel- 
ter. If  the  party  consists  of  more  than 
four,  two  small  tents  are  better  than 
one  very  large  one. 

The  selection  of  the  outfit  will  some- 
what depend  upon  how  the  camp-ground 
is  to  be  reached.  If  there  be  but  a 
short  "  carry  "  from  a  steamboat  land- 
ing, a  party  may  take  as  much  as  it 
cares  to  pack  over  the  last  short  stage. 
If  going  by  wagon,  or  rail,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  ;  if  by  canoes  or  skiffs, 
things  will  have  to  be  cut  down  a  bit, 
while  a  tramping  party  will  have  to 
figure  down  to  the  last  ounce.  The 
soundest  advice  is  to  travel  as  light  as 
possible.  There  is  no  use  in  lugging 
extra  stuff  to  camp,  only  to  have  to 
leave  it  there  or  carry  it  back  again. 

Most  camp  outfits  are  entirely  too 
cumbersome.  An  excellent  plan  is  to 
have  the  members  of  the  party  meet 
a  considerable  time  before  the  start  is 
to  be  made,  and  thoroughly  discuss  the 
problem.  Some  things  are  necessaries, 
while  others  are  luxuries.  Let  one 
member  jot  down  a  list  of  all  things 
deemed  necessary,  allowing  a  line  for 
each  item  ;  then  go  over  it  and  mark 
off  everything  that  can  be  done  with- 
out. Plain,  wholesome  fare  should  be 
the  rule,  for  the  change  from  the  usual 
diet  is  beneficial.  I  should  advise  that 
arrangements  be  made  to  do  the  least 
possible  amount  of  cooking.  In  most 
cases,  bread,  bntter,  milk,   eggs,  pota- 


toes, onions,  green  corn,  berries,  and 
the  like,  may  be  secured  within  a  rea- 
sonable distance  of  camp;  and  it  is  easy, 
for  a  fair  price,  to  induce  some  country 
woman  to  have  them  ready  for  delivery 
upon  fixed  days.  Each  member  of  the 
party  should  provide  his  own  tableware. 
This  may  be  borrowed  from  the  home, 
or  else  purchased  for  a  trifle.  A  cup, 
plate,  and  spoon  of  tin,  with  the  cheap- 
est style  of  knife  and  fork  will  serve. 

A  plain  supply  of  provisions  will  in- 
clude coffee,  tea,  oatmeal,  crackers,  ba- 
con, salt  pork,  butter,  lard,  pepper,  salt, 
mustard — these  with  the  other  supplies 
from  the  farm-house,  helped  out  by  fish 
and  game,  will  afford  plenty  of  variety. 
Pickles,  sugar,  canned  goods,  ham,  etc., 
may  be  added  as  desired.  I  have  start- 
ed with  only  tea,  pepper,  salt,  bit  of  ba- 
con, and  bread,  and,  after  arranging  for 
eggs  and  potatoes,  never  once  missed 
the  home  fare.  From  two  and  a  half 
to  three  pounds  of  all  sorts  of  food  per 
diem  will  be  about  the  allowance  for 
each  camper.  I  do  not  believe  in  taking 
a  heavy  supply  of  liquor  into  camp,  for 
it  is  not  required.  This  question  had 
better  be  left  to  a  vote.  A  small  pocket- 
flask  to  each  member  is  ample  to  pro- 
vide for  all  emergencies,  as  each  man 
thus  carries  his  own  medicine.  Those 
accustomed  to  using  spirits  more  or  less 
freely  will  miss  them  the  first  few  days, 
but  will  derive  all  the  more  benefit  from 
the  outing  owing  to  a  forced  abstinence. 

The  proper  clothing  for  each  camper 
will  include  two  suits  of  woolen  under- 
wear (wool  is  the  best),  of  suitable 
weight ;  a  soft  felt  hat  or  a  tweed  cap  ; 
two  pairs  of  stout  woolen  stockings,  if 
knickers  are  to  be  worn,  otherwise 
socks  ;  a  flannel  shirt,  a  sweater,  and  a 
coat  ;  knickers  or  trousers  of  any  ma- 
terial stout  enough  to  withstand  rough 
usage.  Old  business  suits  of  tweed  will 
serve,  as  will  bicycle  suits  of  medium 
weight.  The  color  should  be  darkish 
gray,  dead-grass  color,  or  lightish  brown. 
I  have  worn  coat,  knickers,  and  cap  of 
corduroy,  which  is  workmanlike  and 
serviceable,  its  one  drawback  being  that 
it  dries  slowly  after  being  once  thor- 
oughly soaked.  Upon  the  whole,  strong 
tweed  of  the  proper  color  is  as  good  as 
anything.  This  matter  of  color  is  im- 
portant. The  shades  mentioned  not  only 
look  best  during  hard  service,  but  they 
are  the  correct  thing  for  fishing  and 
shooting,    as   they  blend  well  with  the 
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cover  and  thus  render  the  sportsman  in- 
conspicuous,— a  feature  appreciated  by- 
all  who  know  much  of  the  ways  of  wild 
creatures. 

The  boots  should  be  stout  enough  for 
rough  walking,  but  not  too  heavy,  with 
thick  soles  and  low,  broad  heels.  Tan- 
colored  laced  boots,  and  the  lighter 
makes  of  shooting  boots,  lacing  at  the 
ankle  and  above  the  calf,  have  done  ex- 
cellent service.  A  pair  of  old  slippers,  or 
a  pair  of  rubber-soled  lacrosse  or  tennis 
shoes,  are  first-rate  for  wear  about  camp, 
or  in  a  boat  or  canoe.  All  foot-gear 
should  fit  coinfortably  ;  too  large  a  boot 
tires  the  foot,  while,  of  course,  a  tight 
fit  is  an  absurdity. 

A  good  pair  of  blankets  and  a  rubber 
poncho,  or  a  sleeping-bag  and  poncho, 
should  be  taken.  The  poncho  is  useful 
for  rainy  days,  for  sleeping,  and  for 
forming  an  excellent  shelter-tent  when 
desired.  Of  course  each  man  will  carry 
his  own  towels,  soap,  tooth-brush  and 
pocket-comb.  Old,  soft,  silk  handker- 
chiefs are  good,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  plan 
to  take  a  few  yards  of  Swiss  mull,  in 
case  insects  prove  troublesome.  I  have 
never  taken  any  medicine  in  my  outfit, 
but  the  reader  may  decide  this  point  for 
himself — perhaps  it  might  be  wise  to 
carry  a  box  of  pills  and  cholera-drops 
along.  One  thing  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten, which  is  the  "  fly  dope,"  or  prevent- 
ive against  the  attacks  of  insects.  As 
good  a  mixture  as  I  know  of  contains  : 
Three  ounces  pine-tar,  one  ounce  oil  of 
pennyroyal,  and  two  ounces  castor  oil, 
to  be  simmered  together  over  a  slow 
fire  and  bottled.  An  ounce  bottle  of 
this  fluid  will  be  sufficient  for  one  man's 
need.  Woe  unto  you  if  you  forget  it,  if 
you  go  into  the  woods  early,  when  the 
fishing  is  best.  About  the  last  week  in 
July  the  insects  cease  from  troubling. 

The  selection  of  the  camp  site  deserves 
more  attention  than  many  persons  be- 
stow upon  it.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  principal  object  of  the  outing.  If  it 
be  fishing,  the  nearest  good  site  to  the 
water  will  be  the  natural  choice  ;  while 
a  shooting  party  will  have  a  broader 
field  to  select  from.  Whenever  possible, 
camp  within  easy  reach  of  a  good  spring 
of  sweet  water.  If  walking  tours  are 
to.  be  indulged  in  from  a  fixed  head- 
quarters, pitch  the  tent  a  comfortable 
distance  from  the  most  picturesque  roads 
and  trails.  Furthermore,  place  it  where 
the  casual  pedestrian  will  be  least  likely 


to  discover  it.  The  great  American 
tramp,  the  hobo,  prowleth  the  face  of 
the  earth  during  camping  weather  ;  he 
hath  an  appetite  that  can  make  a  Flor- 
ida razor-back  jealous,  while  his  sense 
of  right  would  find  more  room  within  a 
grain  of  sand  than  a  bullfrog  would  find 
in  Lake  Superior.  Hence,  you  do  not 
wish  him  to  find  your  temporary  home 
any  more  than  you  yourself  wish  to  find 
your  future  one  ;  it  also  is  a  nuisance 
having  to  detail  a  man  every  day  to  sit 
around  with  a  gun  or  an  axe  to  guard 
your  possessions. 

It  is  a  good  scheme,  when  possible,  to 
have  some  one  thoroughly  explore  the 
chosen  district  before  the  party  goes  in, 
as  it  is  rather  exasperating  to  accident- 
ally discover,  when  the  holiday  is  half 
over,  that  a  fifty  per  cent,  better  spot 
lay  within  a  mile  or  so  of  your  chosen 
site.  If  a  very  early  start  will  mean 
that  the  ground  may  be  reached  before 
noon,  do  not  hesitate  about  making  it,  as 
you  will  then  be  able  to  make  every- 
thing snug  before  nightfall. 

In  choosing  the  spot  for  the  tent,  bear 
in  mind  that  it  should  be  safe,  dry,  con- 
venient, and  command  a  pleasing  pros- 
pect. A  point  jutting  out  into  a  lake, 
or  at  some  bend  of  a  stream,  should  be 
breezy  and  comparatively  free  from 
mosquitoes.  Avoid  hollows  :  their  long- 
grass  is  beloved  of  the  mosquito,  and  a 
heavy  rain  may  fill  them  faster  than 
you  deemed  possible.  Choose  an  ele- 
vated site,  and  in  choosing  it  make 
certain  that  it  is  beyond  any  possible 
danger  from  falling  timber.  Heavy 
storms  are  not  unusual  during  summer, 
and  a  big  tree  riven  by  lightning,  or  up- 
rooted by  a  gale,  possibly  may  make  a 
Spanish  omelet  of  a  sleeping  camping 
party. 

Having  selected  a  suitable  spot,  re- 
move every  trace  of  stone  or  rubbish, 
work  it  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  get 
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up  the  tent.  Make  a  good  job  of  this, 
for  it  is  worth  doing  well.  The  way  a 
carelessly  pitched  tent  can  ride  a  mid- 
night storm,  lakeward,  is  a  caution  ; 
therefore,  if  you  have  any  doubt  about 
the  pegs,  secure  them  by  means  of 
bowlders,  or  green  logs.  Remember 
that  a  comfortable  bed  is  a  prime  requi- 
site to  a  good  night's  rest ;  if  you  leave 
one  little  root  or  hard  lump  in  your 
sleeping  section  it  will  pretty  nearly 
bore  a  hole  in  you  before  morning.  A 
browse  bed,  small  browse,  a  foot  thick, 
upon  a  smooth  surface,  should  bring 
you  a  restful,  dreamless  sleep.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  scoop  out  small  hol- 
lows in  the  ground  to  accommodate  the 
hips  and  shoulders. 

If  there  be  too  much  brush  about  the 
camp  site,  thin  it  out  with  the  axe,  cut- 
ting at  the  roots  so  as  to  leave  no  un- 
sightly scars.  Drag  the  brush  away  to 
where  it  may  be  concealed,  for  fallen 
stuff  does  not  improve  the  laeauty  of  a 
scene,  and  too  much  brush,  standing  or 
fallen,  encourages  insects.  Insist  upon 
having  a  clean,  tidy  camp;  it  will  repay 
the  trifling  trouble  necessary  to  secure 
it.  Do  not  allow  scraps  of  food  to  lie 
about ;  they  attract  flies,  and  are  other- 
wise offensive.  Dig  a  hole  at  a  proper 
distance  from  camp,  to  serve  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  all  offal,  over  which  throw 
in  an  occasional  layer  of  the  earth 
removed.  This  will  keep  everything 
sweet  and  wholesome,  and  discourage 
insects.  Dig  a  small  trench  around  sides 
and  back  of  tent,  if  there  be  any  possi- 
bility of  water  coming  in. 

Now  comes  a  very  important  thing — 
the  camp-fire,  which,  by  the  way,  very 
few  campers  know  how  to  properly 
make.  A  huge,  roaring  pile  is  pre- 
cisely what  you  do  not  want.  It  will  fry 
the  face  off  you  for  a  while,  and  leave 
you  to  shiver  when  it  has  burned  low; 
moreover,  it  is  a  continuous  menace 
to  the  tent,  and  it  has  been  known  to 
cause  a  disastrous  forest  conflagration. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  moderate  fire  which 
will  be  safe  in  a  change  of  wind,  and 
which  will  throw  its  heat  into  the  tent 
or  other  shelter.  Therefore,  the  fire 
should  be  built  something'  upon  the 
principle  of  the  old-fashioned  fireplaces, 
having  a  back  calculated  to  throw  the 
heat  forward. 

A  fire  built  against  a  big,  flat-sided 
bowlder,  or  in  an  excavation  in  the  side 
of  a  mound,  will  answer  very  well,  but. 


unfortunately,  bowlders  and  mounds 
are  not  always  available.  However,  a 
man  handy  with  an  axe  can  get  along 
without  them.  Cut  and  sharpen  two 
stout  stakes,  which  must  be  long  enough 
to  project  three  feet  or  more,  when 
firmly  driven.  At  a  safe  distance  from 
the  front  of  the  tent,  say  about  six  feet, 
drive  them  about  a  3^ard  apart,  and 
slightly  slanting  from  the  tent.  Cut  a 
four-foot  log,  about  one  foot  thick,  and 
place  it  against  the  stakes  ;  upon  it 
place  a  log  of  slightly  less  diameter, 
and  upon  the  second,  place  a  third  still 
smaller.  They  can  be  cut  from  the 
same  tree,  and  the.  difference  in  size, 
aided  by  the  cant  of  ttie  stakes,  will 
keep  them  in  position.  Cut  two  short 
green  logs  and  place  them,  end  on, 
against  the  back  log;  these,  are  to  serve 
as  fire-dogs.  Upon  these  place  two  or 
three  dry  logs,  put  dry  small  stuff  under- 
neath and  in  the  chinks,  touch  a  match 
to  it,  and  you  will  presently  have  a  fire 
that  will  burn  steadily  and  for  a  long 
time.  The  construction  of  the  fire  is 
shown  in  the  diagram.  The  wizard  of 
woodcraft,  "  Nessmuk,"  and  other  veter- 
an campers  long  "ago  learned  the  merits 
of  this  style  of  fire,  to  which  I,  with  due 
humility,  add  my  recommendation. 

The  best  fire  for  cooking  that  I  have 
ever  seen  is  made  as  follows  :  Dig  a 
trench  six  inches  deep  and  a  trifle  nar- 
rower than  the  bottom  of  your  fry-pan. 
Along  either  edge  lay  a  six-foot  green 
pole  ;  at  either  end  of  the  trench  drive 
a  forked  stick,  and  rest  a  pole  in  the 
forks  to  hold  pots  and  pails  at  the  proper 
distance  from  the  fire.  Either  burn  bark 
and  small  stuff  in  the  tiench,  or  fill  it 
with  coals  from  the  camp-fire.  The 
fry-pan,  etc.,  can  be  placed  upon  the 
green  poles,  which  afford  plenty  of  room 
for  several  utensils,  and  will  also  allow 
of  keeping  cooked  dishes  warm  while 
waiting.  One  of  the  best  features  about 
this  fire  is  that  you  can  lessen  the  heat 
at  any  point  by  simply  raking  away 
coals  with  a  stick,  or  increase  it  by  pil- 
ing them  up  where  desired.  A  fire  built 
between  two  large  stones,  or  two  rows 
of  smaller  ones,  the  proper  distance 
apart,  also  answers  very  well. 

Another  way  of  making  the  cooking 
fire,  without  the  trench,  is  as  follows  : 
Cut  two  six-foot  green  logs  eight  inches 
thick  ;  hew  two  sides  of  each  smooth  ; 
lay  the  logs  side  by  side,  with  two  smooth  , 
sides  uppermost  and  two  opposed;  firmly 
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bed  them  so  they  will  lie  seven  inches 
apart  at  one  end  and  only  four  inches 
at  the  other  ;  drive  forked  sticks  for  the 
pole,  as  already  described.  This  will 
accommodate  utensils  of  varying  widths. 
It  is  a  little  wrinkle  of  "  Nessmuk's," 
and  as  everything-  else  in  his  wonder- 
ful book  on  "Woodcraft,"  it  is  both 
practical  and  useful. 

What  may  be  termed  the  shifting 
camp,  for  trips  which  demand  frequent 
changes  of  location,  includes  a  number 
of  different  forms  of  shelters.  A  rough 
and  ready  type  of  it  is  the  "  Indian 
camp."  For  this  cut  a  twelve-foot  pole, 
sharpen  both  ends,  force  one  end  into 
the  ground  and  the  other  into  the  bark 
of  the  most  convenient  sound  tree ; 
thatch  the  pole  with  the  best  green 
branches  available ;  make  a  bed  of 
browse,  and  you  have  a  rude  sort  of  a 
bough-house  which  will  serve  for  a 
night  or  two.  The  same  thing  can  be 
made  when  among  small  timber,  by  cut- 
ting and  pointing  a  sapling  at  one  end 
and  leaving  a  fork,  or  a  few  short 
branches  on  the  other ;  the  fork,  or 
branches,  will  give  sufficient  hold 
against  another  sapling  ;  or  a  straight 
pole  may  be  supported  by  a  forked 
one  driven  into  the  ground,  between  a 
couple  of  logs,  or  into  a  stump. 

A  rubber  blanket,  or  a  7x9  sheet 
of  waterproofed  cotton,  with  tie-strings 
at  the  four  corners,  can  be  made  into  a 
first-rate  shelter  by  tying  two  corners  to 
poles  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the 
other  corners  to  pegs.  When  desired, 
the  ends  can  be  closed  with  brush. 
Green  stuff,  weeds  or  brush,  should  be 
used  to  protect  the  shelter  from  sparks. 
Another  form  of  shelter,  which  I  have 
frequently  used  with  comfort  during 
very  warm  weather,  consisted  of  a  big 
sheet  of  waterproofed  stuff,  with  an  eye- 
let and  long  tie-strings  at  each  corner, 
and    about   thirty   feet   of  clothes-line. 


The  clothes-line  was  stretched  between 
two  convenient  trees  to  serve  as  a  ridge- 
pole, the  waterproof  sheet  placed  upon 
it,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  roof  thus 
formed  could  be  spread  to  any  desired 
angle  by  the  corner  strings,  which  were 
made  fast  to  saplings  or  to  pegs  driven 
into  the  ground.  This  shelter  may  be 
fixed  so  that  its  edges  touch  the  ground, 
or  high  enough  to  allow  of  a  hammock 
being  swung  under,  merely  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  supporting  rope. 

Other  easily  constructed  shelters  are 
lean-tos  with  roofs  of  bark  or  young  hem- 
lock boughs.  For  these  are  required  two 
poles,  with  forks  about  six  feet  above 
the  ground,  a  cross-pole  which  rests  in 
the  forks  and  supports  enough  other 
poles,  leaning  at  the  angle  of  an  ordinary 
roof,  to  hold  the  green  thatch,  or  bark, 
in  place.  The  thatch  is  laid  on  from 
the  ground  up,  as  shingling  is  done,  and 
too  much  of  it  can  hardly  be  used. 

An  excellent  pillow  for  camp  may  be 
made  by  carrying  in  a  small  bag  of 
strong  material  and  stuffing  it  as  re- 
quired with  moss,  leaves,  or  waste.  As 
a  substitute,  many  campers  shape  a 
mound  of  earth  with  their  hands  and 
cover  it  with  a  coat,  or  anything  con- 
venient. The  extra  clothing  carried 
has  usually  served  for  my  pillow. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  more,  to  be 
remembered  when  breaking  camp.  See 
to  it  that  every  spark  of  fire  is  drowned 
out.  It  only  requires  a  few  moments  to 
make  a  trip  to  and  from  the  water  with 
pot  and  pail ;  and  may  you  never  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  camping  if  you  do  not 
intend  to  quench  your  fire.  The  camp- 
fire  carelessly  left  burning  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  ugliest  scars  upon  the  face 
of  North  America.  An  unexpected  wind 
and  a  few  live  embers  may  start  a  con- 
flagration which  may  extend  for  miles ; 
so,  take  no  chances — put  out  what  may 
be  left  of  your  fire. 
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THE  plunge  into  Calf  Pasture  Creek 
delayed  us,  so  that  the  sun  was 
setting  as  we  climbed  the  Bull 
Pasture.  The  billowy  clouds, 
motionless,  overhead,  caught  and  flung 
back  the  flaming  color,  while  the  mount- 
ain peaks  modified  it  into  a  thousand 
different  hues.  We  lingered  on  the 
mountain  top  watching  nature's  glori- 
ous pyrotechnics,  until  the  shadows  be- 
gan to  deepen  in  the  valleys,  and  night 
was  slipping  up  unawares.  We  dropped 
down  then  into  the  gathering  gloom, 
as  into  some  dark  abyss,  but  presently 
the  twinkling  lights  of  the  little  town 
of  McDowell  came  cheerily  to  view. 
The  supper-bells  were  ringing  as  we 
rode  up  the  one  straggling  street  of  the 
place  and  stopped  at  the  Mansion  House 
tavern. 

The  Mansion  House  had  quite  a  ma- 
norial air  and  the  softest  feather-beds. 
The  night  was  cool  enough  to  make  a 
blanket  comfortable — a  perfect  night  for 
sleeping.  The  next  morning  the  mists 
veiled  all  the  mountain  peaks  and  hung 
about  McDowell  like  great  white  cur- 
tains. Suddenly  a  breeze  blew  over  the 
Bull  Pasture  and  swirled  the  mists  down 
over  the  tree-tops.  They  broke  and  re- 
formed like  shattered  battalions,  and 
then  the  wind  struck  more  fiercely  and 


drove  them  down  the  valley  and  up  the 
opposite  mountain  side. 

"  Look  there,  now,"  said  an  old  one- 
legged  fellow  who  was  smoking  on  the 
porch  with  us  ;  "  look  at  those  manceu- 
vers  now  ;  that's  just  the  way  Stone- 
wall^ Jackson  hammered  down  on  us 
thirty  years  ago." 

And  using  his  crutch  as  a  pointer,  he 
indicated  the  position  of  the  two  armies 
during  the  fierce  little  battle  of  the  Bull 
Pasture. 

The  mists  had  vanished  like  phan- 
toms before  the  morning  sun  when  we 
rode  away  from  the  Mansion  House  to 
penetrate  deeper  into  the  mountains. 
We  were  following  the  devious  wind- 
ings of  a  turbulent  little  stream,  going 
in  and  out  through  narrow  passes  and 
sometimes  over  steep  shoulders  that 
would  have  been  big  hills  in  the  low- 
lands. Suddenly  a  view-halloo  stopped 
us. 

"By  the  Great  Horn  Spoon!"  the 
voice  shouted;  "here's  a  chunk  of  civil- 
ization. Hold  your  horses,  boys  ;  we 
are  coming." 

There  was  a  crackling  of  bushes  down 
the  mountain  side,  and  a  sapling 
swung  out  over  the  road,  hanging  down 
from  which  was  a  stalwart  young  fel- 
low. He  dropped  lightly  to  his  feet 
and  approached  us. 

"Boys,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you.  I  took  the  mountain  elevator. 
By  the  Lord  Harry  !  you  are  the  first 
civilized  beings  I  have  seen  in  three 
months,"  and  he  began  to  shake  hands 
vociferously.  While  he  was  explaining 
that  he  was  a  member  of  a  corps  of  civil 
engineers  who  were  surveying  a  railroad 
through  the  mountains,  first  one  and 
then  another  of  his  companions  drop- 
ped down  the  sapling-elevator  route,  un- 
til there  were  five  splendid-looking, 
bronzed  young  men  around  us.  Seeing 
a  wistful  expression  about  the  party,  I 
divined  their  trouble  and  forthwith 
drew  a  box  of  Yale  mixture  from  my 
traveling-bag.  All  five  began  to  dance 
a  hornpipe  in  excess  of  joy.  It  seems 
that  they  were  out  of  tobacco,  and  had 
been  able  to  get  only  the  "  long  green  " 
that  the  mountaineers  used.    Five  brier- 
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wood  pipes  were  drawn  out,  some  deep 
puffs  taken,  and  then  five  happy  young 
gentlemen  almost  fell  upon  my  neck  for 
gratitude. 

They  would  not  hear  of  our  leaving 
them,  and  even  talked  jocularly  of  de- 
taining us  by  force.  They  were  so  in- 
sistent that  we  agreed  to  stay  to  dinner. 
They  were  jolly  fellows  and  led  the  way 
singing  college  songs,  making  puns  and 
jokes.  They  were  profuse  in  apologies 
for  not  taking  us  up  the  mountain  ele- 
vator, explaining  that  "  the  darned 
thing  rose  to  the  top  as  soon  as  it  came 
down.  But  what  else  could  you  ex- 
pect," they  added,  "  when  you  are  sixty 
miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  ?  " 

They  were  camped  on  a  shelf  of  the 
mountain,  under  a  shoulder  of  rock.  To 
one  side  a  stream  tumbled  over  it  the 
whole  ten  feet,  and  splattered  into  a  lit- 
tle pool  below.  We  spent  a  merry  morn- 
ing on  a  mossy  bank,  listening  to  the 
yarns  and  chaff  and  chatter  of  our  engi- 
neers. Their  chief  had  gone  off,  pend- 
ing some  dispute  about  right  of  way, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  they  were  having 


a  holiday.  One  of  the  party  disappeared 
soon  after  our  arrival,  and  dinner  was 
delayed  for  his  return.  He  came  back, 
however,  with  some  fat  young  pheasants, 
so  all  was  forgiven.  They  had  some 
venison  steak  in  addition  ;  and  when  I 
inquired  where  they  got  it  they  all 
winked  their  left  eyes  significantly;  it 
was  out  of  the  game  season.  Dinner 
was  served  on  a  rough  plank  table  a  lit- 
tle higher  up  the  mountain,  but  so 
placed  that  we  heard  the  murmuring  of 
the  stream  and  had  an  extensive  view 
down  the  valley.  It  was  quite  a  feast, 
and  we  told  stories,  sang  songs,  proposed 
toasts,  and  smoked  many  a  fragrant 
pipeful.  As  Philip  averred,  it  was  the 
only  swell  dinner  he  ever  attended  in 
his  shirt-sleeves. 

Leaving  our  new  friends,  we  ascended 
Turner's  Draught,  as  they  call  a  ravine 
between  the  ridges  that  project  out 
from  a  mountain  proper,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  a  valley  which  lies  between 
two  mountains.  Our  big  dinner  had 
made  us  lazy  and  the  sun. was  hot,  so  we 
made  slow  progress,  stopping  to  rest  on 
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the  moss  at  every  mountain  spring,  or 
finding  excuse  to  come  out  of  the  sun 
and  penetrate  a  little  the  woodland 
depths.  At  last  the  road  turned  up 
and  began  by  easy  stages  to  ascend  the 
great  mountain  on  our  left. 

"  We've  walked  five  mountain  chains 
thus  far,"  said  Philip,  and  I  am  going 
to  ride  this  one."  Accordingly  he  bent 
over  his  handle  -  bars  and  started  off 
briskly,  leaving  me  to  plod  along  as  best 
I  might.  The  road  wound  up  a  little 
way,  then  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the 
draught,  where  the  masses  of  wild  yel- 
low lilies  (the  (E)wthera)  were  mingled 
with  the  flaming  red  of  the  cardinal- 
flower  (the  Lobelia  cardinalis) .  I  admired 
all  the  rich  color  and  the  birches  that 
bent  over  the  stream,  which  now,  aug- 
mented by  springs  and  runs,  was  a  con- 
siderable little  water-way.  I  spurted  for- 
ward as  the  road  left  the  valley  finally 
and  wound  aloft.  A  few  hundred  yards 
was  enough  to  tumble  me  off  quite 
winded.  Resting  a  little  beyond  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  I  spied  Philip's  bicycle 
in  the  underbrush.  Guided  by  voices,  I 
climbed  down  into  the  steep  valley  and 
came  on  a  party  of  mountain  boys  in 
swimming,  and  my  companion  balanced 
on  a  stump  ready  for  a  headlong  dive. 

We  climbed  up  on  the  mountain 
finally,  and  coming  to  the  top  found 
ourselves  on  a  ridge,  whose  peaks 
stretched  away  to  the  north  and  the 
south,  while  far  down  below  to  the  east 
and  the  west  were  valleys,  and  in  each  a 
stream.  A  stiff  breeze  was  blowing  the 
clouds  down  from  the  northeast,  rolling 
them  over  the  mountain  peaks  and 
driving  them  along  the  valley  behind 
us.  In  front  the  broad  sunlight  lay 
over  the  landscape,  unflecked  by  even  a 
shadow  ;  while  behind  all  was  dark  and 
threatening.  The  clouds  massed  around 
the  eastward  ridge,  and  we  saw  the 
long,  slanting  rain  come  down  the 
hindmost  valley  and  heard  its  steady, 
onward  tramp,  like  that  of  an  approach- 
ing army.  Meanwhile  the  ridge  on 
which  we  rested  was  the  dividing  line 
and  stood  like  a  great  bulwark  hemming 
in  the  beautiful  country  where  the  sun- 
light lay.  The  clouds  came  nearer  and 
nearer  until  a  fine  mist  blew  in  our 
faces,  and  the  beat  of  the  rain  in  the 
valley  behind  was  almost  a  roar,  while 
the  forward  valley  was  calm  and  clear. 
The  black  clouds  piled  up  higher  and 
the  world   behind  us    was  blotted  out. 


Just  then  a  lank  mountaineer  on  horse- 
back, dripping  wet,  came  up  through 
the  clouds. 

"  You  fellers  had  better  git  on  down 
to  Monterey  before  the  clouds  strikes. 
Cut-in- Gap  and  comes  back  on  the  yon 
side,  or  you  won't  keep  as  dry  as  you  be 
now." 

We  took  his  advice  and  in  fifteen  min- 
utes had  dropped  down  the  five  miles 
to  the  next  valley,  which  was  as  bright 
as  the  land  of  eternal  sunshine.  Re- 
membering the  misadventure  of  the 
Calf  Pasture  Creek,  we  slowed  up  near 
the  bottom,  and  stopped  at  the  little 
stream  where  a  crowd  of  boys  were 
catching  minnows. 

"  Are  you  going  fishing  to-morrow, 
boys  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Naw  ;  to-morrow  is  court-day,"  was 
the  response. 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  fishing  ?" 

"  Why,  the  judge  goes  fishin'  on  court- 
day." 

"  I  thought  the  judge  held  court  on 
court-day,"  said  Philip. 

"  Naw  ;  he  goes  fishin'  on  court-day,, 
and  pays  us  for  ketchin'  his  minnows." 

We  rode  on  to  Monterey,  the  county- 
seat  of  Highland  county,  where  we  in- 
quired about  the  fishing  judge.  We 
learned  that,  unlike  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Cumberland  and  other  Kentucky 
mountains,  these  highland  men  were  sO' 
law-abiding  that  court-day  was  cele- 
brated by  the  county  judge  as  a  holiday, 
as  the  docket  was  never  longer  than  an 
hour  could  dispose  of.  In  the  whole 
course  of  our  wandering  through  the 
Alleghanies  we  did  not  see  a  drunken 
man,  or  even  a  drop  of  liquor,  and  indeed 
the  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited  through 
the  most  of  the  mountains. 

Leaving  Monterey,  we  skirted  several 
mountains  and  came  to  Headwaters,  up 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Here  we  decided  to  stay  and  do  some 
fishing  for  trout.  A  little  stream  came 
through  a  gap  in  the  mountains,  and 
wound  merrily  off  down  the  valley — 
such  a  little  stream  that  we  could  step 
across  it,  and  yet  this  brook  is  the 
source  of  the  James  River,  whose  broad 
current  at  Jamestown  Island  we  had 
found  wide  as  a  lake.  We  had  supplied 
ourselves  with  tackle  at  Monterey,  so, 
hiding  our  wheels  in  the  bushes,  we 
started  down  Jackson's  River,  as  the 
little  stream  is  called.  Further  on  a 
veritable   well-spring   bursts    from  the 
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mountain,  and  considerably  augments 
the  tiny  river.  Here  in  the  cold  water 
the  brook  trout  lurk,  speckled  beauties, 
shyest  of  wild  things  and  most  delicate 
of  flavor.  My  specialty  is  not  catching 
trout ;  I  caught  everything  else,  includ- 
ing, by  actual  count,  seven  trees,  four 
rocks,  my  hat,  and  Philip's  ear — and,  I 
may  add,  his  tongue,  too. 

Late  that  afternoon  we  retraced  our 
steps,  having  six  small  fishes,  which 
were  utterly  inadequate  to  satisfy  the 
multitudinous  pangs  of  hunger  that  be- 
set us.  We  rode  through  the  gap  and 
up  Haww's  Draught  to  Headwaters, 
which  was  a  mountain  hamlet  consisting 
of  a  blacksmith- shop  and  two  houses. 
The  population  was  made  up  entirely 
of  Hawws,  the  heads  of  families  being 
Bill  and  Jim,  sons  of  old  Mrs.  Haww, 
whose  house  was  a  little  higher  up  the 
draught.  Hospitality  is  to  the  mount- 
aineer not  only  a  duty  but  a  privilege, 
and  the  two  younger  men  in  courtesy 
yielded  us  to  their  brother,  Sam,  to  be 
taken  to  the  old  lad5^'s.  It  was  one  of 
the  very  few  mountain  houses  that  had 
anything  picturesque  about  it,  but,  nes- 
tling up  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the 
odd  little  cabin,  with  its  annexed  rooms 
and  yard  full  of  old-fashioned  flowers, 
was  a  most  attractive  place  that  still 
summer  afternoon.  We  rested  on  the 
stile  and  watched  the  ebbing  light, 
breathing  the!  cool  night  smells  that 
arose  in  the  valley.  The  cirrus  clouds, 
thin  as  gauze,  fretted  the  sky  with 
serried  lines,  and  were  as  motionless  as 
the  nether  world,  where  scarce  a  leaf 
stirred.  I  lay  flat  on  my  back,  and  was 
wishing  that  all  life  could  be  dreamed 
away  in  some  such  peaceful  nook,  when 
a  light  step  aroused  me,  and  a  voice 
said  : 

"  Mam  'lows  if  some  folks  are  ready 
to  eat,  supper  's  ready." 

Looking  up,  I  saw  on  the  path  be- 
tween the  hollyhocks  the  lithe  figure  of 
a  girl,  whom  I  recognized  as  the  model 
of  Philip's  photograph  on  the  Calf 
Pasture.  We  followed  her  into  a  little 
dining-room,  where  the  table  was  laid. 
An  oil- cloth  covered  it ;  black-handled 
knives  and  forks  and  crockery  of  armor- 
plate  thickness  were  disposed  at  inter- 
vals. The  old  woman,  her  three  sons 
and  two  grandsons  were  seated,  and  we 
were  shown  our  places  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  benches  that  stood  on  each 
side  of  the  table  in  lieu  of  chairs.     Per- 


haps it  was  because  I  was  stiff  from  the 
long  ride,  or  becaiise  of  advancing 
years,  but  I  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  getting  my  feet  properly  under  the 
table.  It  was  a  matter  of  some  specu- 
lation with  me  what  one  of  the  girls 
would  do  if  she  came  in  late.  My 
curiosity  was  soon  gratified,  for  just 
then  Miss  Carrie  entered.  Going  to  her 
place,  she  stepped  lightly  upon  the 
bench,  swirled  her  skirts  around  grace- 
fully, and  dropped  into  her  seat  without 
an  effort. 

The  supper  consisted  of  fried  ham 
and  snap-beans,  enormous  soda  biscuits, 
and  muddy-looking  coffee.  The  con- 
versation was  certainly  not  animated, 
though,  to  our  amusement,  they  called 
us  by  our  first  names  at  once.  The  old 
woman  came  out  after  supper  with  a 
very  strong  clay  pipe  in  her  hand,  which 
she  filled  with  villainous-looking  black 
tobacco  and  then  offered  it  to  Philip. 
With  considerate  courtesy  he  waved 
her  to  me  as  his  senior.  For  fear  of 
wounding  her  feelings,  I  dared  not  re- 
fuse the  pipe,  nor  for  obvious  reasons 
could  I  smoke  it.  I  took  the  match  and 
in  despair  began  to  tell  a  story,  which 
was  spun  out  as  long  as  possible.  For- 
tunately, before  I  reached  the  point  the 
old  dame  went  in  the  house  and  her 
sons  left  to  see  about  the  dogs.  Seizing 
this  opportunity,  I  knocked  the  tobacco 
out  on  the  grass  and  threw  the  match 
away.  When  they  came  back  I  returned 
the  compliment  by  offering  her  some  of 
my  tobacco,  which  she  puffed  away  at 
contentedly. 

We  decided  to  stay  over  a  day  or  so 
for  the  pleasure  of  hunting  a  bear  that 
lurked  on  Paddy's  Knob  and  had  killed 
several  sheep  in  the  neighborhood. 
Sam  Haww  went  with  us,  and  half  way 
up  Paddy's  we  fell  in  with  Bill  Ryder, 
a  lank  young  mountaineer.  The  two 
worthies  kept  up  a  dialogue  for  our 
benefit. 

"  D'ye  mind  this  place  ?"  quoth  Bill. 
"  It  was  right  here.  Bob,  them  pheasants 
flew  up,  one  going  to  the  right  and  one 
to  the  left ;  and  you  raised  your  gun 
and,  bang  !  you  killed  the  right  one, 
and,  bang  !  you  killed  the  left." 

Bob,  of  course,  remembered  it  well, 
and  shortly  repaid  the  compliment. 

"  D'ye  mind  this  run  here.  Bill,  and  the 
old  buck  that  loped  across  the  clearin* 
there  last  year,  and  crack  !  went  your 
Winchester  right  through  his  heart  ? " 
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Paddy's  Knob  is  the  highest  peak  in  the 
Alleghanies,  having  an  elevation  of  five 
thousand  feet.  It  was  formerly  a  United 
States  observation-station.  We  strug- 
gled up  the  mountain,  flushing  numbers 
of  pheasants,  as  well  as  a  flock  of  wild 
turkeys,  feeding  in  a  huckleberry  patch 
near  the  top.  We  found  traces  of  the 
deer,  and  piles  of  huckleberries  where 
the  bear  had  been  feeding,  but  had  no 
glimpse  of  bruin  himself.  The  top  of 
Paddy's  is  a  grassy  plateau,  and  is  used 
as  a  pasture.  Its  commanding  height, 
of  course,  affords  an  extensive  view. 
The  descent,  though  more  rapid,  was 
very  difficult ;  it  made  lue  dizzy  to  see 
the  young  mountaineers  swing  down 
from  tree  to  tree.  Old  Mrs.  Haww  was 
smoking  at  the  stile  when  we  came  up. 

"  D'ye  kill  anything  ? "  she  queried. 

"  Naw,"  Sam  answered;  "nary  one 
kilt  ary  one." 

Another  colloquialism  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  "yon"  for  the  word  other,  and 
sometiiues  for  that.  For  instance,  we 
were  told  that  Bill  Ryder  lived  on  the 
yon  side  of  the  mountain  ;  indeed  we  did 
not  hear  the  word  other  once.  At 
the  table  we  were  never  asked  to  have 
some  butter,  or  some  meat,  but  were 
told  to  "  take  out "  some  butter,  and  so 
on.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  "  You  don't 
say  so,"  or  "  Is  that  so  ?"  their  favorite 
exclamation  is  "  Wa-al,  I  reckon  !"  which 
is  used  ironically  as  well  as  a  simple  ex- 
clamation. Another  peculiarity  that 
strikes  a  lowland  man  is  their  indirect- 
ness. For  example,  a  girl  came  to  visit 
at  the  house  that  afternoon,  and  Sam 
Haww  showed  a  decided  predilection 
for  her  company,  to  the  extent  indeed 
of  interfering  with  his  duties.  While 
they  were  sitting  on  the  porch  talking, 
a  younger  brother  came  out  and,  looking 
over  their  heads,  apparently  addressing 
the  mountain,  said,  "  Mam  'lows  some 
folks  had  better  be  drivin'  up  the  cows 
instid  o'  talkin'  to  purty  gals  all  the 
time."  In  a  few  minutes  the  young  man 
excused  himself  and  did  as  he  was 
bidden. 

We  found  the  mountaineers  exceed- 
ingly hospitable,  so  much  so  as  to 
be  embarrassing,  for  during  our  stay 
not  once  were  we  allowed  to  pay 
for  our  entertainment.  I  shall  never 
forget  when  we  left  Headwaters,  the 
next  day,  and  climbing  across  Frost's 
Gap  came  to  Bill  Ryder's  cabin,  under 
the  shoulder  of  Paddy's.     He  would  not 


hear  of  our  going  on  without  taking 
dinner  with  him,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  genuine  than  the  hearty  way  he 
ushered  us  into  the  little  ten-by-six 
dining-room  and  said,  "  Now,  strangers, 
jest  set  right  down  there  and  help  your- 
selves, like  you  was  at  home." 

As  a  rule,  the  higher  up  the  mountain 
you  go  the  rougher  and  more  primitive 
the  people.  At  Bill  Ryder's,  as  well 
as  at  most  of  the  other  mountain  huts 
where  we  stopped,  the  men  and  women 
never  ate  together,  the  men  being 
served  first  and  waited  on  by  the  wom- 
en, as  befitted  the  lords  of  creation. 
The  cabins,  too,  are  rougher,  and  con- 
sist of  one  room,  where  the  family  eat 
and  sleep,  quarrel  and  make  love.  In- 
deed, after  retiring  one  night,  in  one  of 
these  common  apartments,  the  love- 
making  went  on  right  under  our  noses. 
Philip  snored  once  or  twice,  to  reassure 
them,  but  I  suspect  he  had  one  eye 
open ;  though  when  I  charged  him 
with  it,  he  promptly  demanded  how  I 
knew  it. 

The  hillside  land,  too,  is  much  poorer, 
and  I  have  seen  corn-fields  at  an  angle 
greater  than  forty-five  degrees.  A  com- 
mon piece  of  mountain  humor,  founded 
no  doubt  on  fact,  is  the  account  of  the 
man  who  fell  out  of  his  corn-field  and 
broke  his  neck.  Their  principal  fire- 
arms are  Winchesters  and  the  long 
mountain  rifles,  with  ^hich  they  are 
very  expert.  They  are  uneducated,  but 
have  plenty  of  shrewdness  and  motlier- 
wit. 

After  crossing  through  Frost's  Gap 
we  rode  down  Knap's  Creek  into  West 
Virginia.  The  creek  and  road  cross 
and  recross,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
shoulder  our  wheels  and  wade.  A  whole 
warm  afternoon  we  meandered  down  a 
wide,  fertile  valley,  turning  at  last  ab- 
ruptly between  two  mountains  and  rid- 
ing along  a  ledge  above  the  beautiful 
little  stream.  At  sunset  we  waded  the 
last  ford,  and  stood  in  the  water,  watch- 
ing the  black  bass  leaping  at  the  flies 
in  the  pool  above,  until  a  crawfish  caught 
Philip's  little  toe.  Then  we  mounted 
and  reached  the  town  of  Huntersburg 
just  at  supper  time. 

The  next  day  we  fished  down  the 
creek  in  the  company  of  an  Italian 
peddler  and  caught  some  nice  bass, 
though  we  had  to  keep  on  the  lee  side 
of  our  fellow-angler,  as  he  carried  an 
enormous  knife  that  was   not   reassur- 
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ing.  Reaching  Marlinton  at  nightfall, 
we  spent  several  days  fishing  with  fair 
success.  Turning  southward,  we  rode 
over  weary  miles  to  the  nutnber  of 
seventy-five,  along  one  of  the  worst 
roads  I  have  ever  yet  encountered. 
There  were  ruts  and  gulleys  in  it  deep 
enough  to  put  a  wheel  in,  and  yet  they 
called  it  a  pike  and  collected  toll.  In 
the  middle  of  it  we  crossed  the  thir- 
teenth mountain  ridge  of  the  Alleghany 
system,  and  without  doubt  it  was  the 
worst.  It  is  aptly  named  Droop  Mount- 
ain, for  that  was  our  state  of  mind  when 
we  had  climbed  the   four   miles  to  the 


off  a  white  table-cloth,  and  used  napkins 
for  the  first  time  in  a  month. 

We  fondly  imagined  now  that  our 
troubles  were  over,  as  we  meant  to  stop 
for  the  rest  of  our  vacation  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  But  the  last  of  that 
"  pike  "  road  was  the  worst.  We  rode 
a  while  until  bumped  off,  and  then  walk- 
ed along  wearily.  Once  we  stopped  at 
a  toll-gate. 

"  The  road  ain't  in  very  good  shape," 
said  the  man,  apologetically. 

"  Road  !  "  exclaimed  Philip,  reproach- 
fully ;  "  you  don't  call  this  a  road,  do 
you  ? " 


"HERE   IN   THE   COLD    WATER   THE   BROOK   TROUT    LURK."      {p.  S^S-) 


top.  Here  we  found  a  flat  table-land- 
four  and  a  half  miles  wide,  of  exactly 
the  formation  of  the  swamps  of  eastern 
Virginia — deep  sand  and  stagnant  pools 
of  water.  The  road  was  so  absolutely 
bad  that  in  many  places  we  had  to 
carry  our  wheels,  nor  did  we  have  the 
reward  of  coasting  down  the  other  side, 
as  the  rocks  and  gulleys  were  large 
enough  to  wreck  us.  After  two  days 
of  walking  and  riding  we  came  to  the 
old  town  of  Lewisburg,  in  a  much  di- 
lapidated condition,  our  shoes  cut  all 
to  pieces,  and  our  once  stylish  suits 
shrunken  from  the  rain  that  drenched 
us,  and  faded  by  the  sun.     Here  we  ate 


"  Yes,  we  generally  do,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;  "  what  do  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  rock 
pile,  but  the  rest  of  it  is  a  mud-hole, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  you,  who  call 
yourself  an  honest  man,  should  collect 
money  from  people  who  risk  their  necks 
on  such  a  place."  He  proceeded  to 
harangue  the  toll-gatherer  until  that 
worthy  grew  so  ashamed  of  his  position 
that  he  apologized  by  reminding  us  he 
was  a  poor  man  who  had  to  do  some- 
thing for  a  living.  Farther  on  we  came 
across  some  repairers  complacently 
pitching  mud  from  the  sides  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  road,   and   Philip   waxed  so 
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sarcastic  that  we  nearly  got  into  trouble 
with  them. 

Along  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  third 
day,  we  approached  White  Sulphur, 
two  altogether  weary  and  forlorn  wheel- 
men. That  night,  in  the  ball-room, 
Philip,  looking  conventionally  respect- 
able in  a  dress-suit,  stopped  me  to 
introduce  me  to  some  young  woman. 


"  By  the  way,"  she  said,  "  you  should 
have  been  out  driving  with  us  this  after- 
noon ;  two  of  the  most  disreputable- 
looking  bicyclers  passed  through  ;  they 
were  truly  comical.  I  wonder  who 
could  be  so  absurd  as  to  ride  here  in 
the  mountains." 

"  r  wonder  too,"  said  Philip  ;  "  they 
were  big  fools,  no  doubt. 


THE  MOVABLE  QUARTERS  OF  THE  GOOD  ROAD-.\IAKERS. 
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HE  days  grew  scorch- 
ingly  hot  in  "  the 
Athens  of  the  West," 
and  the  Professor 
and  I  wondered  how 
we  could  get  away 
from  the  weather 
and  the  dust.  Fi- 
nally, we  concluded 
to  take  our  folding 
canvas  boat  and  go 
down  the  St.  Joseph  River  to  Lake 
Michigan.  After  making  a  tent  to  fit 
over  the  boat,  which  we  expected  to  use 
for  a  bed,  we  bundled  together  our  cook- 
ing utensils  and  food  for  two  days  in 
an  extension  bag,  our  change  of  cloth- 
ing and  toilet  articles  in  a  satchel,  the 
tent  and  blankets  in  a  bundle,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  folding  boat,  and  took 
the  train  for  Union  City. 

The  next  morning,  early,  we  set  up 
the  boat,  which  is  dory-shaped,  nine  feet 
long,  and  weighs  about  sixty  pounds, 
and  launched  it  from  the  hotel  steps. 

The  river  at  first  was  narrow  and 
swift,  and  we   floated   rapidlv  without 


the  effort  of  paddling.  There  were 
dense  woods  on  both  sides,  and  in  some 
places  the  branches  of  the  trees  met  in 
an  arch  overhead.  Every  twist  and  turn 
of  the  river  brought  into  view  an  oc- 
casional farmhouse,  rolling  grain,  odor- 
ous clover-fields,  and  rail  fences  galore, 
shut  out  again  by  thickets  of  elder- 
bushes  tinged  with  their  ripening  berries. 
The  air  was  singularly  sweet  and  pure, 
and  we  spoke  pityingly  of  our  friends 
left  in  the  stifling  atmosphere. 

Beautiful  scenery  and  changes  in  the 
landscape  may  make  one  forget  hot  and 
dusty  towns  and  counteract  weariness, 
but  they  cannot  put  aside  the  gnawing 
of  hunger  and  thirst  ;  so  we  looked  for 
a  small  brook,  which  we  found  about 
noon,  and  here  we  cooked  our  first  dinner. 
Who  does  not  know  the  keen  delight  of 
eating  delicious  beefsteak  broiled  over 
a  camp-fire,  and  washed  down  with  the 
best  coffee,  has  missed  much. 

Our  first  day  was  destined  to  be  our 
most  eventful  one.  As  it  drew  late  in 
the  afternoon  we  began  looking  for  a 
camping-place.     For  several  hours  we 
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had  been  passing  a  large  swamp,  beauti- 
ful in  its  wildness,  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
while  the  banks  on  the  other  indicated 
higher,  drier  land.  The  river  was  swift, 
but  in  order  to  make  greater  speed  the 
Professor  sat  down  and  commenced  to 
row,  which  made  us  fairly  fly  over  the 
water.  But  fate  here  interfered,  and  in 
going  about  a  tree  which  had  fallen  into 
the  river  we  ran  plump  upon  a  snag. 
Never  can  we  forget  the  long  z-i-p-p-e 
of  that  tearing  canvas.  The  Professor 
thought  it  was  a  small  hole  and  jabbed 
his  handkerchief  into  it  to  stop  it  up,  but 
the  handkerchief  went  through  ;  then  he 
took  his  hat,  but  that  disappeared  down 
the  stream  ;  then  he  seized  the  canvas 
cover  of  the  boat,  but  by  that  time  the 
water  was  gushing  in  at  such, a  rate  that 
he  began  paddling  for  the  shore. 

In  great  fear  I  called  out,  "  Tell  me 
what  to  do."  He  answered,  "  Paddle." 
I  replied,  "I  can't  keep  my  feet." 
Just  then  the  boat,  half  full  of  water, 
careened,  and  spilled  us  out  about  fifty 
feet  below  the  snag.  It  was  the  great- 
est relief  to  find  the  water  only  to  our 
waists  ;  and  after  we  fished  about  for  our 
escaping  oar  and  the  bags  and  tent,  we 
carefully  made  our  way  to  the  nearer 
shore,  which  proved  to  be  the  swampy 
one.  It  was  evidently  the  same  old 
swamp  that,  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
Father  Marquette  and  La  Salle  stumbled 
through  to  find  their  way  to  the  Kan- 
kakee River  in  their  efforts  to  find  the 
Mississippi.  Everything  was  soaked,  and 
we  found  ourselves  in  this  swamp  with- 
out limit  and  swarming  with  mosquitoes. 
It  was  only  the  work  of  a  few  minutes 
to  get  the  needle  and  linen  from  the 
satchel,  and  while  my  companion  kept 
the  mosquitoes  off  I  sewed  up  the  rent, 
which  was  eighteen  inches  long.  Again 
we  launched,  and  crossed  over  to  the 
high  ground,  taking  in  only  a'bout  a 
pailful  of  water ;  and  after  a  short  hunt 
we  reached  a  farmhouse,  where  we  were 
most  cordially  received  and  given  shel- 
ter, food  and  dry  clothes. 

Two  days  later,  with  a  well-patched 
boat,  we  made  our  second  start  down 
that  historic  river.  With  the  ever-pres- 
ent fear  of  snags  in  mind  we  paddled 
slowly  down  the  stream  through  Sturgis 
Lake  to  the  smart  town  of  Colon.  Here 
a  small  circus  was  showing,  and  while 
we  were  buying  our  supplies  of  fresh 
meat  and  various  other  things,  the  shop- 
keeper  looked   very   hard    at    us    and 


asked,  "  Do  you  belong  to  the  show  ? " 
We  crossed  an  arm  of  the  lake,  cooked 
our  dinner  on  high  ground,  and,  after  a 
nap,  we  made  our  way,  across  the  lake, 
out  again  into  the  river,  around  the  out- 
let of  which  was  much  wild  rice. 

About  five  o'clock  we  landed  near  a 
poultry-farm,  where  we  got  straw  for 
our  bed  and  fresh  milk  ;  and  here  we 
passed  our  first  night  out,  under  the 
trees,  with  the  starlight  above  us.  The 
chattering  of  the  squirrels  and  the 
noises  of  the  night  animals  seemed  so 
strange  to  our  unaccustomed  ears,  that 
it  was  long  before  that  deep  sleep  wooed 
by  fresh  air  came  upon  us.  It  was  mar- 
velous, too,  waking  early  out-of-doors 
with  all  nature.  First  there  came  faint 
twitters  from  the  underbrush  near  by, 
and  then  clamorous  calls  from  bird  to 
bird  afar  off;  and  as  the  rose-fiush  deep- 
ened in  the  sky,  hundreds  of  tiny  throats 
quivered  and  throbbed  with  the  joy  of 
the  morning. 

The  straw  bed  in  the  boat,  with  the 
tent  overhead  and  the  mosquito-netting, 
proved  comfortable,  and  after  a  dip  in 
the  cool  river  and  breakfast,  we  started 
again.  Every  breeze  brought  us  fresh 
fragrance  from  the  clover-fields,  and 
we  saw  dark,  shining  turtles  slip  with 
soft  splashes  from  the  stones  and  logs, 
or  go  waddling  awkwardly  off  the  bankb, 
the  kingfisher  dashed  and  dipped  from 
the  overhanging  branches,  and  as  we 
glided  near  the  shady  bank,  nothing 
could  seem  more  delightful. 

The  charm  of  the  St.  Joseph  River  is 
its  irregularity,  and  the  wildness  and 
beauty  of  its  banks.  No  one  knows 
where  the  sudden  curves  and  turns  will 
lead.  Down  we  went,  day  after  day, 
on  this  gleaming,  shining  river.  There 
were  times  when  it  was  wide  and  had 
treeless  stretches,  when  the  sun's  rays 
beat  fiercely  upon  us,  and  the  sky  was 
hot  and  dazzling,  and  our  faces  and 
hands  burned;  and  we  wondered  a  little 
why  we  had  come,  and  the  river  seemed 
endless.  But  we  reached  the  woodland 
again,  dark  and  cool,  and  filled  with  its 
ever-delightful  surprises  of  chipmunks 
and  squirrels  whisking  up  and  down  the 
trees,  and  the  brilliant  cardinal-flowers 
showing  up  ■  against  the  green  moss 
tempted  us  continually  to  land;  and  we 
were  glad,  joyously  glad,  we  were  there. 

We  passed  the  villages  and  towns  of 
Mendon,  Three  Rivers,  and  Constan- 
tine.  towns  that  were  more  thriving  in 
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the  early  history  of  Michigan,  when  the 
steamboats  plied  this  river.  Now  the 
dams,  milling  business  and  railroads 
have  done  away  with  that  traffic. 

After  we  had  been  out  about  a  week 
we  became  disgruntled  with  our  sleep- 
ing arrangements,  on  account  of  the 
mosquitoes,  and  we  concluded  to  take 
to  the  farmhouses  for  sleep.  The  plan 
proved  quite  satisfactory  and  oftentimes 
interesting,  as  affording  studies  of  dif- 
ferent people.  One  family  especially 
stands  out  in  our  memory.  We  were 
just  entering  the  Hoosier  State  when, 
as  night  drew  on,  we  climbed  the  bank 
of  the  river  and  stopped  at  a  large  farm- 
house. The  well-stocked  barns  and  out- 
houses indicated  thrift  and  moderate 
wealth.  We  asked  if  they  would  lodge 
us.  The  old  man  sitting  barefooted  on 
the  back  porch  said,  "  We  don't  keep  no 
lodging-house,"  but  he  said  it  with  such 
a  good-natured  roar  that  we  felt  safe. 
They  were  Pennsylvania  Dutch  people, 
and  everything  was  exquisitely  clean 
and  neat.  They  had  lived  there  twenty- 
five  years.  This  visit  was  evidently  an 
event  in  their  lives.  They  were  inter- 
ested in  our  novel  trip,  and  asked  all 
sorts  of  questions  about  ourselves. 
Among  other  things,  the  old  man  said  to 
the  Professor,  "  What  is  your  business  ?" 
The  Professor  replied,  "A  teacher." 
"  How  much  money  do  you  get  for 
teaching?"     "Sixteen  hundred  dollars 


a  year,"  he  answered.  "  Mein  Gott  !  " 
ejaculated  the  old  man,  "  you  are  rich." 

They  gave  us  the  spare  room,  fur- 
nished with  the  old  -  fashioned,  high- 
posted  bed,  arrayed  in  homespun  linen 
and  the  everlasting  Dutch  feather-bed. 
We  were  up  early,  and  after  buying 
our  supplies  and  paying  fifty  cents  for 
them  and  our  lodging,  we  cooked  our 
breakfast  in  a  sycamore  grove  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  while  the  whole  family 
and  the  neighboring  relatives  watched 
us  over  the  fence;  and  then  we  embarked 
with  hearty  invitations  to  come  again. 

The  days  went  only  too  fast  as  we 
drifted  on  toward  Lake  Michigan.  We 
passed  Elkhart,  South  Bend  and  Niles, 
all  thriving  manufacturing  towns.  We 
flew  along  at  rapid  pace,  skimmed  over 
smooth  dark  waters  and  dashed  through 
roaring  rapids,  and  prosaically  got  out 
and  carried  the  boat  around  the  dams 
that  occurred  at  every  town. 

It  was  with  extreme  regret  that  we 
realized,  when  we  reached  the  city  of 
St.  Joseph  and  tossed  upon  the  rolling 
Lake  Michigan,  that  the  river  did  not 
turn  about  and  flow  back  to  Ann  Arbor. 

We  had  enjoyed  a  most  inexpen- 
sive and  satisfactory  trip,  through  the 
beauty  and  freedom  of  the  river  and 
woods,  through  the  former  haunts  of 
the  Ojibways,  and  the  early  scenes 
which  Father  Marquette  and  La  Salle 
made  famous. 
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'HE  chief _  epochs 
for  the  sport- 
loving  people  of 
Bayonne  City, 
N.  J.,  are  the  three 
great  carnivals  of  the 
New  Jersey  Athletic 
Club,  held  on  Memorial 
Day,  Independence 
Day,  and  Labor  Day  ; 
and  the  attendance  on 
these  occasions  sur- 
passes anything  ever 
seen  at  ordinary  ath- 
letic meetings,  the 
crowd  including  thou- 
sands who  do  not  care  specially  for  athletic 
contests,  but  make  the  affair  a  social  holi- 
day. This  year's  Memorial  Day  carnival  was 
inferior  to  none  of  its  predecessors  in  any  re- 
spect. It  rained  during  the  preceding  night 
and  all  the  forenoon,  but  cleared  at  ii  a.  m., 
ushering-  in  a  warm  and  pleasant  afternoon,  with 
little  wind,  and  everything  favorable  for  ath- 
letic sports.  The  bright  sun  dried  the  inner  field 
much  quicker  than  could  have  been  expected, 
so  that  though  the  football  men,  starting  to 
play  at  noon,  slipped  about  a  little,  the  turf 
was  dry  before  the  athletic  games  began.  The 
inner  ring  was  better  kept  than  usual,  and  the 
crowd  behaved  excellently  in  comparison  with 
previous  meetings,  although  the  spectators 
could  not  restrain  their  enthusiasm  during  the 
terrific  struggle  in  the  last  quarter  mile  of 
the  one-mile  walk,  but  broke  all  restraints,  and 
swarmed  across  the  field,  yet  giving  the  com- 
petitors a  fair  chance  to  finish  without  inter- 
ference. In  the  hammer-throwing,  J.  Flanagan, 
recently  of  Ireland,  and  now  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  established  a  new  world's  rec- 
ord for  throwing  the  i6-lb.  hammer  from  a  seven- 
foot  circle  without  follow.  The  previous  record 
was  145ft.  3-4in.,  made  by  J.  S.  Mitchell,  at 
Travers  Island,  New  York,  October  8th,  1892, 
but  Flanagan  cleared  150ft.  Sin.     Every  detail, 


of  this  performance  was  in  conformity  with  the 
rules.  The  hammer  was  an  ounce  heavier  than 
the  weight  limit,  and  a  half  inch  under  the 
length  limit ;  the  ground  was  level,  the  meas- 
urement accurate,  and  the  record  will  be  ac- 
cepted without  dispute.  The  half-mile  match 
served  to  prove  once  more  that  T.  E.  Burke,  of 
the  Boston  University,  is  our  greatest  middle- 
distance  runner. 

In  all  the  races  run  in  heats  the  heats  were 
drawn  in  advance  and  printed  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Much  may  be  said  both  for  and 
against  this  practice.  It  certainly  expedites 
the  games  and  lessens  the  duties  of  the  clerk 
of  the  course,  but  it  operates  unfairly  in  that 
some  heats  are  full  and  the  men  have  hard 
races,  while  in  other  heats  only  one  or  two 
men  compete. 


T.     E.    BURKE. 
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loo-yard  handicap  run— Final  heat,  J.  W.  B.  Tewks- 
bury,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  5  yards,  los. ;  W.  B. 
Rogers,  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club,  5  yards,  2,  by  2 
yards;  W.  A.  Whyte,  N.  J.  A.  C.  10  yards.  3,  by  a  foot. 

300-yard  run — J.  H.  Colfelt.  Princeton  U.,  31  1-5S. ;  W. 
R.  Hillan,  U.  of  P..  2,  by  a  few  inches  ;  M.  V.  Bastien, 
U.  of  P..  3,  by  4  yards. 

440-yard  handicap  run— L.  Sugenheim,  Dreadnaught 
A.  C,  35  yards,  50  i-ss. ;  R.  N.  Pendergast,  N.  J.  A.  C, 
35  5^ards,  2,  by  2  yards  ;  M.  W.  Long,  Flushing,  20  yards. 
3,  by  I  yard. 

880-yard  run,  novices — T.  F.  Keller,  New  York,  2m. 
12  2-5S. ;  J.  Simpson,  Jr.,  12th  Regt.,  2  ;  E.  M.  Armstrong, 
Columbia  U.,  3. 

880-yard  handicap  run— H.  E.  Manvel,  N.  J.  A.  C,  4 
yards,  im.  58  2-5S. ;  P.  H.  Christianson,  N.  J.  A.  C,  20 
yards,  2,  by  4  feet ;  VV.  B.  Smiley,  22d  Regt.,  30  yards, 
3,  by  2  yards. 

880-yard  match — T.  E.  Burke,  Boston  A.  A.,  im.  ^6 
4-5S.;  G.  G.  Hollander,  Knickerbocker  A.  C,  2m.  4-5S. 

i-mile  handicap  run — E.  S.  Woodruff,  Yale  U.,  4m. 
24  3-5S. ;  E.  W.  Grady,  K.  A.  C,  90  yards,  2,  by  a  foot ; 
G.  B.  Spitzer,  Y.  U.,  60  yards,  3  ;  G.  W.  Orton,  U.  of  P., 
scratch,  4. 

i-mile  relay  race  ;  Jersey  City  championship — Cath- 
olic Club,  first  team,  W.  Hurley,  J.  J.  Keane,  N.  Buck, 
J.  S.  Cleary,  3m.  44  3-5S.;  Catholic  Club,  second  team,  2, 
by  loo  yards  ;  Lafayette  King's  Sons,  3. 

I-mile  intercollegiate  relay  race  —  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  M.  V.  Bastien,  F.  E.  Hillary,  G.  O. 
Jarvis,  R.  D.  Hoffman,  3m.  263SS.;  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, L.  Palmer,  H.  C.  Robb,  J.  F.  Cregan,  J.  H.  Colfelt, 
2,  by  7ft. 

50-yard  potato  race  ;  20  potatoer  ;  total  distance  1,053 
yards— E.  W.  Hjertberg,  N.  J.  A.  C.  ^m.  43  3-5S.  ;  C.  H. 
Herche,  K.  A.  C,  2  ;  J.  W.  Kinney,  K.  A.  C,  3. 

220-yaid  hurdle  handicap — Final  heat,  A.  W.  Smith. 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  12  yds.,  and  J.  D.  WInsor,  Jr.,  U.  of  P.,  7 
yds.,  a  dead  heat  in  27  1-5S.,  and  Smith  won  the  run-off 
by  3  yds  in  264-5S. ;  W.  W,  Smith,  N.  J.  A.  C,  14 
yds.,  3. 

I-mile  handicap  walk— W.  B.  Fetterman,  U.  of  P.,  5 
seconds,  6m.  47  4-5S. ;  J.  Fraser,  N.  J.  A.  C,  40  seconds, 

2,  by  a  few  feet ;  S.  Liebgold,  Pastime  A.  C,  scratch, 

3,  by  6  yds. 

1-mile  bicycle  handicap— Final  heat,  H.  Hosford,  N. 
J.  A  C  ,  60  yds.,  2m.  30  2-ss.  ;  D.  J.  McMahon,  N.  J. 
A.  C,  60  yds.,  2,  by  a  yd. ;  W.  J.  Ehrich,  N.  Y.,  20 
yds.,  3,  hy  5  yds.;  H.  W.  Heber,  Clio  W.,  50  yds.,  4. 

2-mile  bicycle  handicap— Final  heat,  I).  J.  McMahon, 
N.  J.  A.  C,  80  yds.,  6m.  28  i  5s.  ;  H.  W.  Heber,  C.  W., 
60  yds.,  2,  by  20  yds  ;  H.  S.  Staffregen,  Hudson  County 
W.,  140  yds.,  3,  by  a  furlong. 

Pole  vault,  handicap — O.  B.  Smith,  K.  A.  C,  scratch, 
lift.  2  3-4in.;  C.  T.  Van  Winkle,  Y.  U.,  scratch,  iift. 
i-2in.;   W.  A.  Stewart,  U.  of  P.,  scratch,  loft.  gin. 

Throwin-g  i6-lb.  hammer  from  g-ft.  circle — J.  Flana- 
gan, N.  Y.  A.  C,  145ft.  6  3-4in.;  C.  Chadwick,  Y.  U., 
131ft.  1  i-4in.;  J.  C.  McCracken,  U.  of  P.,  126ft.  8  i-2in. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer  from  7-ft.  circle — J.  Flana- 
gan, N.  Y.  A.  C,  150ft.  8in.;  J.  C.  McCracken,  U.  of  P., 
i2gft.  2in.;  J.  S.  Mitchell,  P.  A.  C,  128ft.  4in. 

Association  foot-ball — Centreville  A.  C,  Bayonne, 
4  goals  ;  Brooklyn  Wanderers'  F.  C,  igoal. 

UNIVERSITY    OF   PENNSYLVANIA   BEATS    CORNELL 
I  UNIVERSITY. 

The  athletes  of  these  universities  contested 
their  fourth  annual  match,  May  15th,  in  Phila- 
delphia ,  the  bicycle  race  being  ridden  on  the 
board  track  at  Point  Breeze  Park  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  the  athletic  events  at  Franklin  Field 
in  the  afternoon.  The  weather  was  pleasant, 
but  the  wind  fresh  and  the  track  and  field 
heavy  from  recent  severe  storms.  Cornell  has 
been  beaten  in  each  of  these  four  annual 
matches,  and  the  score  this  year  was  :  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  97  points  ;  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 29  points. 

100-yard  run— Final  heat,  R.  D.  Hoffman,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  10  2-5S. ;  W.  H.  Thompson,  Cornell 
University,  2  ;  F.  H.  Kennedy,  U.  of  P.,  3. 

220-yard  run — Final  heat.  R.  D.  Hoffman.  U.  of  P., 
23  1-5S.;  W\  H.  Thompson,  C.  U.,  2  ;  F.  H.  Kennedy,  U. 
of  P.,  3. 

440-yard  run— W.  R.  Hillary,  U.  of  P.,  51  4-5S.;  P.  B. 
Kennedy.  C.  U.,  2  ;  H.  L.  Taylor,  C.  U.,  3. 

Half-mile  run— A.  Grant.  U.  of  P.,  2m.  i  1-5S.;  L.  J. 
Lane,  U.  of   P.,  2,  by  6  yards  ;  H.   H.  Bassett,  C.  U.,3. 

1-mile  run— G.  W.  Orton,  U.  of  P.,  4m.  34S.;  E.  A. 
Mechling,  U.  of  P.,  2  ;  L.  L.  Emerson,  C.  U.,  3. 


120-yard  hurdle  race — Final  heat,  J.  M.  McKibben,  U. 
of  P.,  16  3-5S. ;  W.  T.  Yale,  C.  U.,  2  ;  W.  P.  Remington, 
U.  of  P.,  3. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Final  heat,  M.  V.  Bastien,  U. 
of  P.,  26  3-5S.;  J.  M.  McKibben,  U.  of  P.,  2  ;  W.  F.  Rem- 
ington, 3. 

1-mile  walk — W.  P.  Fetterman,  U.  of  P.,  6m.  47S.:  E. 
C.  Zeller,  C.  U.,  2  ;  W.  B.  Worth,  U.  of  P.,  3. 

Fetterman's  time,  6m.  47s.,  now  becomes  the  fastest 
inter- American  collegiate  record,  supplanting  6in.  50s. 
made  by  himself,  on  the  same  path,  April  24,  i8g7. 

i-raile  bicycle  race — Final  heat,  H.  C.  Coates,  U.  of 
P.,  2m.  15  3-5S.;  J.  B.  J.  Williams,  U.  of  P.,  2  ;  A.  W. 
Stackhouse,  U.  of  P.,  3. 

Running  high  jump — J.  D.  Winsor,  U.  of  P.  6ft.;  C. 
V.  Powell,  C.  U.,  5ft.  lo^iin.;  G.  Becker,  C.  U.,  5ft.  8in. 

Running  broad  jump — J.  P.  Remington,  U.  of  P., 
22ft.  7in.;  G.  O.  Becker,  C.  U.,  21ft.  lin.;  E.  S.  Cooley, 
C.  U.,  20ft.  4in. 

Pole  vault— W.  A.  Stewart,  U.  of  P.,  loft.  3in.;  R. 
Deeming,  C.  U.,  loft.-  lin.;  E.  W.  Deakin,  U.  of  P., 
gft.  iiin. 

Putting  16-lb.  shot— J.  C.  McCracken,  U.  of  P.,  39ft. 
7in.;  W.  G.  Woodruff,  U.  of  P.,  37ft.,  sKin.;  A.  Gar- 
land, U.  of  P.,  37ft.  i  i-2in. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer — W.  G.  Woodruff,  U.  of  P., 
137ft.  6in.;  J.  C.  McCracken,  .U.  of  P.,  125ft.;  E.  A, 
Newton,  U.  of  P.,  112ft.  2in. 

PRINCETON   BEATS    COLUMBIA. 

The  athletes  of  these  two  universities  held 
their  sixth  annual  match  May  22d,  on  Columbia 
Oval,  at  Williamsbridge,  New  York,  with  fine 
weather,  light  wind,  fast  track,  and  absurdly 
small  attendance.  Princeton  has  won  rive  of 
these  annual  matches,  the  score  for  this  year 
being  Princeton  10  firsts,  7  seconds,  7  thirds — 
71  points  ;  Columbia  3  firsts,  6  se'ionds,  6  thirds 
—33  points. 

ico-yard  run— Final  heat,  F.  W.  Jarvis,  Princeton 
University,  10  1-5S.  ;  J.  W.  Ehrich,  Columbia  U.,  2,  by  a 
yard  ;  F.  A.  Lane,  P.  U.,  3,  by  4  ft. 

220-yard  run -J.  H.  Colfelt,  P.  U.,  22s.;  F.  W. 
Jarvis,  P.  U.,  2,  by  3  yds.  ;  J.  W  Ehrich,  C.U.,  3,  by 
2  yds. 

440-yard  run— J.  H.  Colfelt,  P.  U.,  50  3-5S.  ;  J.  W. 
Ehrich,  C.  U.,  2,  by  3  yds.  ;  H.  C.  Robb,  P.  U.,  3, 
by  1  yd. 

880-yard  run — J.  Cregan,  P.U.,  im.  5gs.;  L.  R.  Palmer, 
P.  U.,  2,  by  5  yds,  on  sufferance  ;  H.  M.  Cogan,  C.  U.. 
and  H.  G.  Hershfield,  C.  U.,  a  dead  heat  for  third 
place,  20  yds.  behind  Palmer. 

I-mile  run— J.  Cregan,  P.  U.,  4m.  40s.  ;  F.  R.  Palmer, 
P.  U.,  2,  by  20  yds.  ;  H.  G.  Mosenthal,  C.  U.,  3,  by 
8  yds. 

120-yard  hurdle  race— Final  heat,  H.  Wheeler,  P.  U., 
16  1-5S.  ;  S.  H.  Bijur,  C.  U.,  2,  by  2  ft.  ;  H.  B.  Reynolds, 
C.  U.,  3,  by  I  yd. 

220-yard  hurdle  race— Final  heat,  H.  B.  Reynolds,  C. 
U.,  25  4-5S.  ;  L.  E.  Jones,  P.  U.,  2,  by  3  in.  ;  S.  H  Bijur, 
C.  U.,  3,  by  4  ft. 

I-mile  walk— F.  J.  McCarville,  C.  U.,  8m.  12  3-5S.  ;  S. 
L.  Josephthal,  C.  U.,  2,  by  10  yds.  ;  J.  Markus,  C.  U.,  3, 
by  10  yds. 

Running  high  jump— W.  C.  Carroll,  P.  U.,  6ft.  i-2in.; 
R.  Weber,  P.  U.,  and  A.  M.  Wilson,  P.  U.,  tied  at  5ft. 
8  i-2in. 

Running  broad  jump — R.  Garrett,  P.  U..  21ft.  g  i-2in.; 

F.  N.  Cowperthwaite,  C.U.  20ft.  8  3-4in. ;  W.  E.  Bottger, 
P.  U.,  20ft.  7  i-2in. 

Pole  vault— O.  B.  Smith,  C.  U.,  11ft.  lin.;  A.  C.  Tyler, 
P.  U.,  10ft.  loin.;  L.  M.  Strayer,  P.  U.,  gft.  6in. 
Putting  i6-lb.  shot— R.  Garrett,  P.  U.,  40ft.  6  i-ain  ; 

G.  H.  Carter,  C.   U.,   37ft.  8  3-4in.  ;   E.  G.   Holt,  P.  U., 
37ft.  S  i-2in. 

Throwing  16-lb.  hammer— H.  C.  Potter,  P.  LT.,  mft. 
7  i-2in.;  H.  W.  Wheeler,  P.  U.,  103ft.  lin.  ;  E.  G.  Holt, 
P.  U.,  yift.  3  i-2in. 

NEW    ENGLAND    INTERCOLLEGIATE   ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Their  eleventh  annual  championship  meeting 
was  held  May  22d,  on  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Oval.  The  prizes  and  honors  were  widely  dis- 
tributed among  the  attending  colleges,  the 
score  of  points  for  the  championship  trophy 
being  as  follows :  Dartmouth  College,  29 ; 
Brown   University,  26  ;  Bowdoin  College,  19 ; 
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Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  ii>^  ; 
Wesleyan  University,  11  ;  Amherst  Univer- 
sity, 9  ;  Williams  College,  7  ;  Trinity  College, 
5J^  ,  Tufts  College,  5  ;  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  3. 

100- yard  run— C.  Billing-ton,  Wesleyan  University, 
10  i-ss. ;  C.  M.  Callahan,  Williams  Colleg-e,  2,  by  a  foot  ; 
A.  W.  Grosvenor,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 3,  by  a  few  inches. 

220-yard  run— Final  heat,  R.  T.  Elliott,  A.  U.,  23  3-5S.; 
H.  H.  Sears,  D.  C.  2,  by  2  yds.;  R.  E.  Barker.  B.  U.,  3 

44oyard  run — Final  heat.  H.  C.  Callar,  D.  C,  s'  4-5^.; 
F.  K.  Taft,  B.  U.,  2,  by  2  yds.;  R.  T.  Elliott,  A.  U.,  3. 

Half-mile  run— R.  F.  Hanson,  B.  U.,  2m.  22-5S.;  C.  E. 
Bolser,  D,  C,  2,  by  2yds.;  E.  A.  Stockwell,  B.  U.,  3. 

i-mile  run— A.  L.  Wright,  B.  U.,  4m.  32  3-5S. ;  J.  Bray, 
W.  C,  2  ;  S    B.  Furbush.  A.  U.,  3. 

2-mile  run— A.  L.  Wright,  B.  U..  lom.  8s.;  F.  A. 
Tov/er,  Wes.  U.,  2  ;  H.  B.  Mayhew,  M.  I.  T.,  3. 

120-yard  hurdle  race— Pinal  heat,  C.  F.  Kendall, 
Bowdoin  C,  16  1-5S.  ;0.  W.  Lundgren.  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute.  2  ;  A.  Mossman,  A.  U  ,  3. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Final  heat,  C.  F.   Kehday,  B. 

C.  26  i-ss.;  C.  C.  Stebbins,  M.  I.  T.,  2  ;  E.  H.  Sprague, 

D.  C.  3- 

2-mile  bicycle  race — Final  heat,  G.  L.  Gary,  D.  C,  5m. 
41  4-5S.;  F.  A.  Stearns,  B.  C,  2;  R.  Gurney,  M.  I.  T.,  3. 

Running  high  jump — J.  K.  Baxter,  Trinity  C,  sft. 
ii-Am.;  S.  S.  Lapham.  Jr.,  B.  U.,  sft.  6in. ;  E.  G.  Littell, 
T.  U.,  and  W.  L.  Butcher,  M.  I.  T.,  tied  at  5ft.  2  1-2  in., 
and  Littell  won  the  jump-off. 

Running  broad  jump— A.  W.  Grosvenor,  M.  I.  T.,  21ft. 
6  1  2in.:  T.  W.  Chase,  D.  C,  21ft.  2  i-2in.;  E.  G.  Locke, 
A  U.,  20ft.  7  i-2in. 

Pole  vault— R.  S.  Wilder,  D.  C,  nft.  ;  H.  W.  Fifer, 
W.  C,  and  J.  L.  Hurlburt,  Wes.  U.,  tied  at  10ft.  g^in., 
and  Hurlburt  won  the  vault-oflf  at  iift. 

Putting   i61b.  shot— E.  R.  Godfrey,  B.  C,  36ft.  gin.; 

F.  Corson,  D.  C,  35ft.  8in.;  D.  W.  Clark,  D.  C.  35ft.  2in. 
Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — R.    E.   Healey,  Tufts  C, 

125ft.  5  i-2in.;  J.  P.  Coombs,  B.  U.,  113  ft.  i  i-2in.;  A.  A. 
French,  B.  C,  107ft.  7  i-2in. 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  INTERCOLLEGIATE   ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  their  tenth  annual  games,  held  May  22d, 
on  Whittier  Field,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  the  score 
for  the  championship  trophy  was  as  follows  : 
Swarthmore  College,  78  points  ;  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  30  points  ;  Lehigh  University,  4 
points.  A  dispute  as  to  the  date  when  certain 
entries  had  been  made  led  Lafayette  College 
to  withdraw  from  the  games  at  the  close  of  the 
first  event. 

100-yard  run — Final  heat,  W.  Matteson,  Swarthmore 
College,  10  1-5S.;  G.  M.  Norman,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  2;  M.  N.  Putnam,  Lehigh  University,  3. 

220-yard  run— Final  heat,  C.  B.  Hoadley,  S.  C,  23s.: 

G.  M.  Norman,  P.  S.  C,  2;  M   P.  Sullivan,  S.  C,  3. 

440  yard  run-C.  B  Hoadley,  S.  C,  52  3-5S.;  G.  M. 
Norman,  P.  S.  C,  2;  W.  B.  Grubb,  L.  U.,  3. 

Half-mile  run— E.  B.  Espenshade,  P.  S.  C.,  2m.  4  3-5S. ; 
F.  A.  Kaiser,  P.  S.  C,  2;  A.  L.  Patton,  S.  C,  3. 

i-mile  run— E.  G.  Smith,  S.  C,  5m.  g  3-5S. ;  R.  B.  Flit- 
croft,  S.  C,  2;  W.  H.  Thatcher,  S.  C,  3. 

120  yard  hurdle  race— Pinal  heat,  P.  S.  Larison,  S. 
C,  171-5S.;  L.  S.  Taylor,  S.  C,  2;  D.  P.  Conrad,  P.  S. 
C,  3. 

220-yard  hurdle  race— Final  heat,  A.  Way,  S.  C, 
27  2-ss.;  H.  A.  Gawthrop,  S.  C,  2;  J.  N.  Reese,  L.  U.,  3. 

I-mile  walk — W.  H.  Lippincott,  S.  C  ,  7m.  30  1-5S. ;  A. 
W.  Whitson,  S.  C,  2;  A.  W.  T.  Turner,  L.  U.,  3. 

2-mile  bicvcle  race — H.  J.  Webster,  S.  C,  5m.  13  2-5S.; 

E.  D.  Hubbard,  S.  C,  2;  R.  J.  Bond,  S.  C,  3. 
Running  high  jump— P.  L.  Thomas,  S.  C,  sft.  sin.; 

L.  S.  Taylor,  S.  C,  2;  I.  K.  Harper,  S.  C,  3. 

Running  broad  jump— F.  L.  Thomas,  S.  C,  21ft.  i  1-2 
in  ;  E.  V.  N.  Rawn,  P.  S.  C,  2;  G.  M.  Norman.  P.  S. 
C,  3- 

Pole  vault— F.  L.  Thomas,  S.  C,  gft.  loin.;  W.  C.  De 
Garmo,  S.  C,  2;  R.  L.  Brownfield,  S.  C,  3. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer— LeR.  Scholl,  P.  S.  C,  108ft. 
3Kin.;  R.  B.  Farquhar,  S.  C,  2;  E.  V.  N.  Rawn,  P.  S. 
C.,  3- 

WESTERN     PENNSYLVANIA    INTERCOLLEGIATE    ATH- 
LETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Their  annual  championship  meeting,  held 
May   31st,    at  Schenley  Park,   Pittsburg,   Pa., 


was  marred  by  a  misunderstanding  about  the 
lime  of  closing  entries,  which  led  to  the  ab- 
sence from  the  games  of  all  fne  athletes  of 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
meeting  was  favored  with  fair  weather,  a  fast 
track,  field  in  good  condition,  and  an  unusually 
large  attendance.  For  the  championship  trophy 
the  score  was  as  follows :  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  92  points  ;  Geneva  College. 
14  points  ;  Westminster  University,  13  points. 

100  yard  run — Inglis,  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, 10  2-5S  ;  Brownlee,  W.  and  J.  C,  2  ;  Degelman, 
Westminster  U.,  3. 

220-yard  run — Brownlee,  W.  and  J.  C,  and  Degelman, 
W.  U.,  a  dead  heat  for  first  place  in  23  1-5S.;  Stewart, 
W.  and  J.  C,  3. 

440-yard  run — Gaston,  W.  and  J.  C,  55  2-ss.;  Woods, 
W.  and  J.  C,  2  ;  Gibson,  G.  C,  3. 

880-yard  run— Thompson,  W.  and  J.  C,  2m.  g  4-5S.; 
Whitmeyer,  G.  C,  2  ;  Holmes,  W.  U.,  3. 

I  mile  run — Whitmeyer,  G.  C..  sm.  28  1-5S.;  Chambers, 
W.  and  J.  C,  2  ;  Miller,  W.  and  J.  C,  3. 

I-mile  relay  race — Westminster,  Sloss,  Holmes,  De- 
gelman, Gealey,  3m.  43  i-ss.;  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son, 2,  by  20yds. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Inglis,  W.  and  J.  C,  16  3-58.; 
Leith,  W  and  J.  C  ,  2  ;  Craighead,  W.  and  J.  C,  3. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Inglis,  W.  and  J.  C,  27  1-5S.; 
McGiffin,  W.  and  J.  C,  2  ;  Craighead.  W.  and  J.  C,  3. 

Quarter-mile  bicycle  race — Smith,  W.  and  J.  C  ,  33s.; 
Maynard,  G.  C,  2  ;  Neville,  W.  U.,  3. 

Two-mile  bicycle  race — Smith,  W.  and  J.  C,  5m. 
S  1-5S  ;  Flowers,'W.  and  J.  C,  2  ;  Sterrett,  G.  C,  3. 

Running  high  jump — Craighead,  W.  and  J.  (J.,  5ft. 
Bin.;  Inglis,  W.  and  J.  C,  2  ;  Seith,  W.  and  J.  C,  3. 

Running  broad  jump — McGifSn,  W.  and  J.  C,  20ft. 
lin.;  Craighead,  W.  and  J.  C,  2  ;  Sloss,  W.  U.,  3. 

Pole  vault — Duffy,  W.  and  J.  C.,  gft.  10  i-2in.;  Smith, 
W.  U.,  2 ;  Gaeley,  W.  U.,  3. 

Putting  16-II?.  shot — Inglis,  W.  and  J.  C,  37ft.  loin.; 
Cowan,  W.  and  J.  C,  2 ;  Duffy,  W.  and  J.  C,  3. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — Core,  W.  and  J.  C,  gsft. 
6in.;  Hunter,  G.  C,  2  ;  Sterrett,  G.  C,  3. 

NEW    YORK   ATHLETIC    CLUB. 

The  oldest  amateur  athletic  club  in  America 
held  its  fifty-eighth  semi-annual  games,  June 
5th,  on  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  the  club's  charm- 
ing summer  home.  The  manifold  beauties  of 
this  garden  spot  have  been  told  so  often  and 
so  fully  that  they  need  no  mention  here. 

The  cinder-path,  a  fifth  of  a  mile  in  circuit, 
was  in  fine  condition,  although  perhaps  a  trifle 
heavy  and  inelastic  from  recent  heavy  storms, 
and  the  turf  of  the  inner  field  was  smooth  and 
firm. 

It  rained  during  the  preceding  night  and  up 
to  II  A.  M.,  after  which  the  clouds  broke  away, 
and  the  afternoon  was  in  every  way  favorable 
for  the  meeting,  the  weather  suiting  contestants 
and  spectators  equally  well. 

The  grounds,  as  at  present  arranged,  seat 
about  two  thousand  people,  while  as  many 
more  can  gain  full  view  of  the  sport  from  the 
sloping  banks  which  encompass  the  path.  The 
spring  meetings  of  the  club  have  for  several 
years  attracted  many  more  visitors  than  could 
be  comfortably  accommodated;  and  the  club's 
guests  (all  spectators  are  guests,  admission  to 
the  island  being  by  invitation  only,  and  with- 
out charge)  have  had  great  difficulty  in  at- 
tempting to  see  the  games,  and  still  more 
trouble  on  the  railroad  trains  to  and  from  the 
Island.  This  spring  the  threatening  weather 
kept  away  just  about  half  of  those  who  had  ar- 
ranged to  go,  and  left  the  other  half  much 
more  comfortably  situated  than  in  former  and 
more  crowded  years . 

The  programme  was  short,  the  entries  few, 
because  of  the  short  limits  in  the  handicaps, 
and  the  list  of  actual  competitors  still  further 
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shortened  by  an  unusual  number  of  absentees, 
among  whom  were  B.  J.  Wefers  and  T.  R. 
Fisher,  both  at  home  on  crutches,  and  J.  H. 
Colfelt  and  J.  F.  Cregan,  detained  by  examina- 
tions at  their  university. 

In  addition  to  the  various  track  and  field 
contests,  there  were  several  clay-bird  matches 
and  a  handicap  lawn-tennis  tournament. 

i2o-yard  handicap  run  ;  8  yards  limit — Final  heat,  M. 
P.  Halpin,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  8yds.,  12  15s  ;  J. 
W.  Ehrich,  Columbia  University,   2  i-2yds.,  2,  by  2ft.; 

B.  W.  Wenman,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  8yds  ,  3,  by  a  few  inches. 
2so-yard  handicap  run  ;  15  yards  limit — ^J.  W.  Ehrich, 

C.  U.,  syds.,  26  2-5S.;  R.  D.  Hoffman,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  and 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  2  i-2yds.,  2,  by  3yds  ;  I. 
Brokaw,  N.  Y.  City,  8yds.,  3,  by  2yds. 

440-yard  handicap  run  ;  20  yards  limit — T.  E.  Burke, 
Boston  University,  scratch,  49  1-5S.;  H.  S.  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  6yds.,  2,  by  8yds.;  M.  J.  Waters,  Knickerbocker 
A.  C,  14yds.,  3,  by  loyds. 

880-yard  run— T.  E.  Burke,  B.  U.,  2m.  2  1-5S.;  H.  F. 
Manvel,  New  Jersey  A.  C,  2,  by  2yds.;  A.  Grant,  N.Y. 
A.  C,  and  U.  of  Pa.,  3,  by  7yds. 

i-mile  run— G.  W.  Orton,  N.  Y.  A.  C  ,  4m.  34  2-5S. ;  A. 
Grant,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  and  U.  of  P.,  2,  by  2ft.,  on  suffer- 
ance ;  D.  J.  O'Connor,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 3,  by  30yds. 

3-mile  handicap  run — P.  H.  Christensen,  N.  J.  A.  C, 
45  seconds,  16m.  16  3-58.;  E.  W.  Hjertberg,  N.  J.  A.  C, 
scratch,  2,  by  a  few  inches  ;  G.  W.  Orton,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
scratch,  3,  by  50yds. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap,  on  grass— Final  heat,  J.  H. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  Yale  U.,  4  feet,  16  3  5s.;  E.  C.  Perkins, 
Y.  U.,  scratch,  2,  by  2  yards  ;  M.  P.  Halpin,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
7  yards,  3,  by  a  foot.  Perkins  was  put  back  a  yard  for 
false  start,  and  stumbled  at  the  eighth  hurdle. 

Exhibition  half  mile  walk— W.  B.  Fetterman,  N.  Y. 
A.  C,  im.  23  2-5S. 

Running  high  jump,  handicap— J.  H.  Reilly,  Institute 

A.  C,  Newark,  N.  J.,  4inches,  5ft.  g  i-4in. ;  S.  K.  Thomas, 
K.  A.  C,  8  inches,  and  F.  J.  Groehl,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  8  inches, 
tied  at  5ft.  5  1-8  in.,  and  Thomas  won  the  jump-off 
at  5ft.  4  3-4  in. 

Runningbroad  jump,handicap— J.  T.  Mahoney.  Law 
School,  New  York  University,  2  feet,  2ift.  i  i-4in.:  W. 

B.  Rogers,  N.  J.  A.  C,  scratch,  23ft.  i-2in. ;  T.  R.  Pell, 
Berkeley  School,  2  feet,  21ft.  i-4in. 

Pole  vault— C.  T.  Van  Winkle.  Y.  U.  and  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
left.  7  i-2in.;  C.  F.  Hamilton,  N.  J.  A.  C,  and  R.  G. 
Paulding.  N.  Y.  A.  C,  tied  at  loft.  6in.,  and  Hamilton 
won  the  jump-off  at  loft.  4in. 

Throwing  the  discus,  handicap  ;  15  feet  limit- R.J. 
Sheridan,  Pastime  A.  C,  15  feet.  107ft.  10  in. ;  R.  Gar- 
rett, N.  Y.  A.  C,  and  Princeton  U.,  8  feet,  loft.  iiin.;  J. 
A.  Larkin,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  10  feet,  92ft.  loin 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — J.  Flanagan,  N.  Y.  A.  C, 
141ft.;  J.  C.  McCracken,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  117ft.  lin.;  J.  A. 
Larkin,  N.  Y.  A.  C,  ggft.  iiin. 

WESTERN   INTERCOLLEGIATE   ATHLETIC   ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Their  fourth  annual  championship  meeting, 
held  June  5th,  on  Bankers'  Athletic  Field,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  was  marked  by  fair  weather,  a  cold 
east  wind,  light  attendance,  and  several  ex- 
ceptionally fine  performances.  The  120  yards 
hurdle  race  was  won  in  15  4-5S. ;  the  100  yards 
run  in  9  4-5S.,  just  equaling  the  world's  best 
amateur  record,  and  the  220  yards  run  around 
a  curved  path  in  21  2-5S.,  which  would  have 
been  the  fastest  performance  on  record  under 
similar  conditions,  but  an  unfortunate  blunder 
of  the  officials  made  the  path  twenty-two  inches 
short,  and  this  prevents  the  acceptance  of  the 
record,  although  detracting  little  from  the  hon- 
ors of  the  race,  which  would  have  been  finished 
in  less  than  21  3-5S.  over  a  correct  course. 

The  score  of  the  competing  colleges  for  the 
championship  was  as  follows  :  University  of 
Wisconsin,  47  points  ;  University  of  Michigan, 
19  points  ;  University  of  Minnesota,  14  points  ; 
University  of  Chicago,  12  points  ;  University  of 
Illinois,  II  points;  Leland  Stanford  University, 
10  points  ;  Lake   Forest  University,  5  points  ; 


Grinnell  University,  3  points  ;  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity, 3  points  ;  Northwestern  University.  2 
points ;  Yankton  University,  o ;  Drake  Uni- 
versity, o. 

loo-yard  run — Final  heat,  J.  H.  Maybury,  University 
of  AVisconsin  q  4-5S. ;  L.  Burroughs,  U.  of  Chicago,  2; 
A.  B.  Potter,  Northwestern  U.,  3.  J.  H.  Rush,  of  Grin- 
nell University,  who  was  placed  in  his  trial  heat,  and 
has  been  credited  with  running  100  yards  in  9  4  5s  ,  was 
taken  sick  before  the  final  heat,  and  did  not  start. 

220-yard  run — Final  heat,  J.  H.  Maybury,  U.  of  W., 
21  2-5S. ;  L.  Burroughs,  U.  of  C,  2;  Stevenson,  U.  of 
Minnesota,  3. 

440-yard  run— W.  F.  Jackson.  Lake  Forest  U.,  51  i  5s.: 
E.  T.  Fox,  U.  of  W.,  2;  R.  W.  Mills.  U.  of  Illinois,  3. 

Half-mile  run — Brennan,  U.  of  Minnesota,  2m.6  2-5S.; 
White.  U.  of  C.  2;  Fellows,  G   U.,  3. 

i-mile  run — E.  Copeland.  TJ.  o:  W.,  4na.  38  2-5S.;  J.  B. 
Wood,  U.  of  Michigan,  2;  J.  L.  Fellows,  Grinnell  U.,  3. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Final  heat,  I.  H.  Richards,  U. 
of  W.,  15  4-ss.;  J.  F.  McLean,  U.  of  Mich.,  2;  W.  R. 
Armstrong,  G.  U.,  3. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — Final  heat,  A.  Kraenzlein,  U. 
of  W.,  25  3-5S.;  Chub,  U.  of  Mich.,  2  ;  J.  R.  Richards,  U. 
of  W.,  3.  . 

I-mile  walk — F.  S.  Bunnell.  U.  of  Minn.,  7m.  26s.;  J. 
K.  Hoagland,  U.  of  I.,  2  ;  C.  S.  Tryon,  U.  of  Mich.,  3. 

I-mile  bicycle  race — Final  heat,  Bush,  U.  of  Mich.. 
2m.  36  1-5S.;  Taylor,  U.  of  W.,  2  ;  Turner,  U.  of  Mich.,  3 

Running  high  jump — A.  Kraenzlein,  U.  of  W.,  5ft. 
qin.;  P.  C.  Vernon,  U.  of  Mich.,  t;ft.  8in.;  K.  W.  Waller, 
U.  of  W.,5ft.  7in. 

Running  broad  jump — C.  S.  Dole,  Leland  Stanford 
U.,  2ift.  3  i-2in.;  K.  C.  Gaines,  U.  of  Minn.,  20ft.  nin.; 

C.  Brewer,  U.  of  W.,  20ft.  loin. 

Pole  vault— Dole,  L.  S.  U.,  loft.  6  1-2  in.:  Hersch- 
berger,  U.  of  C,  loft.  3  i-2in.;  Coffein,  Lake  Forest  U., 
loft. 

Putting  i6-lb  shot— H.  F.  Cochems,  U.  of  W.,  40ft. 
II  1-2  in.;  B.  F.  Roller,  DePauw  U.,  38ft.  3  i-2in.;  F.  A. 
Brewer,  N.  U.,  36ft.  n  i-2in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer— F.  W.  Van  Oven,  U.  of  I.; 
122ft.  T-2in.;  H.  F.  Cochems,  U.  of  W.,  113ft.  i^^in.;  C. 

D.  Enochs,  U.  of  I.,  mft.  8in. 


NEW    ENGLAND     TRI-COLLEGIATE     ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Their  second  annual  championship  garaes 
were  held  June  £th,  on  Pratt  Field,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  with  fine  weather,  fast  track,  and 
grounds  in  good  condition.  The  scoi-e  by  points 
was  as  follows  :  Amherst  University,  55;  Dart- 
mouth College,  40;  Williams  College,  40. 

loo-yard  run — Final  heat,  A.  C.  Patterson,  Williams 
College,  10  1-5S,;  H.  H.  Sears,  Dartmouth  C,  2  ;  C.  G. 
McDavitt,  D.  C,  3. 

220-yard  run — Final  heat,  A.  C.  Patterson,  W.  C,,  23s.; 
R.  T.  Elliott,  A.  U.,  2  ;  H.  M.  Messenger,  A.  U.,  3. 

440-yard  run — Final  heat,  R.  T.  Elliott,  A.  U.,  52s.  ; 
H.  C.  Collar,  D.  C,  2  ;  C.  K.  Boiser,  D.  C.  3. 

Half-mile  run— C.  E.  Boiser,  D.  C,  2m.  3s.  ;  H.  P. 
Kendall,  A.  U.,  2  ;  G.  P.  Rowell,  W.  C,  3. 

I-mile  run — J.  Bray,  W.  C,  4in.  31 2-5S, ;  S.  B.  Furbish, 
A.  U.,  2  ;  J.  H.  Wood,  D.  C,  3. 

2-mile  run — J.  Bray,  W.  C,  lom.  54S. ;  S.  B.  Furbish, 
A.  U.,  2  ;  J.  R.  Little,  W.  C,  3. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Final  heat,  A.  Mossman,  A.U., 
1625s.:    T.  W.   Chase,    D.  C,    2;    J.   B.  Hutchinson, 

D.  C,  3. 

220-yard  hurdle  race — A.   Mossman,   A.  U.,   28  2-55.  ; 

E.  H.  Sprague,  D.  C,  2  ;  B.  C.  Taylor,  D.  C,  3. 
I-mile  walk— W.   D.  Bliss,  Jr.,  W.  C,  7m.   16  2  5s.;  E. 

P.  Seelman.  D.  C,  2;  C.  E.  Rexford,  W.  C,  3. 
2-rniIe  bicj'cle  race — F.  C.  Dudlev,  A.  U..  5m.  498.;  H. 

D.  Patterson,  W.  C.  2.;  D.  W.  Parker,  D.  C,  3. 
Running  high  jump— M.  H.  Tyler,  A.  U.,  5ft.  6in.;  C. 

N.  Prouty,  Jr.,  W.  C,  2;  R.  C.  Leaver,  W.  C,  and  F.  H. 
Klaer,  A.  U.,  tied  for  third  place. 
Running  broad  jump— M.  F.  Tyler,  A.  U.,  20ft.  ejiin.; 

E.  G.  Locke,  A.  U.  2;  T.  W.  Chase,  D.  C,  3. 

Pole  vault— H.  W.  Fifer,  W.  C,  and  R.  "S.  Wilder,  D. 
C,  tied  ac  10ft.  gin.;  C.  N.  Proiity,  W.  C.,  and  B.  L. 
Morgan,  A.  U.,  tied  for  third  place. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot— M.  H.  Tj'ler,  A.  U.,  37ft.  7in.;  R. 
S.  Wilder,  D.  C,  2;  C.  A.  Wright,  W.  C,  3- 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer — L.  S.  Oakes,  D.  C,  mft. 
7J4:in.;  L.  H.  Austin,  A.  U.,  z;  H.  W,  Clark,  D.  C,  3. 
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NEW      YORK      STATE     ATHLETIC     INTERCOLLEGIATE 
UNION. 

This  Union,  recently  organized  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old  New  York  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letic Association,  held  its  first  championship 
meeting  June  5,  at  the  Utica  Trotting  Park, 
with  fine  weather  and  fast  track.  The  score 
for  the  championship  trophy  was  as  follows  : 
Union  College,  57  1-2  points  ;  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, 36  1-2  points ;  Colgate  University,  10 
points  ;  Hobart  College,  9  points. 

loo-vard  run— M.  M.  Price,  Union  College,  10  3-5S.; 
W.  I.  Robertson,  Hamilton  C,  2,  by  a  yard  ;  H.  French, 
U.  C,  3,  by  a  yard. 

220-yard  run— M.  M.  Price,  U.  C,  22  1-53.;  L.  F.  O'Neill, 
U.  C,  2  ;  S.  French,  U.  C,  3. 

440-yard  r un— G.  F.  O'Neill,  U.  C,  51  4-5S. ;  F.  H.  Finn, 
Ham.  C,  2;  C.  French,  U.  C.  3. 

Half-mile  run— H.  P.  Ostrander,  Ham.  C,  i  ;  W.  W. 
Barker,  Colgate  University,  2  ;  C.  Hartnagel,  U.  C, 
and  C.  A,  Teller,  Hobart  C,  a  dead  heat  for  third 
place. 

i-mile  run — R.  P.  Ostrander,  Ham.  C,  4m.  38s.;  S.  S. 
Huse,  C.  U.,  2  ;  H.  K.  Wright,  U.  C,  3. 

irniie  relay  race — Union,  3m.  igs. 

120-yard  hurdle  race— G.  Vrooman,  U.  C,  and  F.  W. 
Sylvester,  U.  C,  ran  a  dead  heat  in  i8s. ;  J.  E.  Cobert, 
Hob.  C,  3. 

220-yard  hurdle  race— E.  W.  Sylvester,  U.  C,  28s. ;  G 
L.  Stryker,  Ham.  C,  2  ;  R.  A.  Pearse,  U.  C,  3. 

i-mile  walk— J .  S.  Cotton,  U.  C,  7m.  24  2-5S.;  W.  I. 
Lee.  Ham.  C,  2  ;  E.  L.  C.  Hegeman,  U.  C,  3. 

2-mile  bicycle  race— N.  Walbridge,  U.  C,  6m.  21s.;  R. 
G.  Kelsey,  Ham.  C,  2  ;  A.  S.  Humphrey,  Hob.  C,  3. 

Running  high  jump— C.  Beach,  Hob.  C,  and  W.  I. 
Robertson,  Ham.  C,  tied  at  5ft.  4in.,  and  Beach  won 
by  a  toss  ;  E.  H.  Devoe,  U.  C,  5ft.  sin. 

Running  broad  jump— F.  M.  Davis,  U.  C,  21ft.  sin.; 
E.  Pildain,  U.  C,  2ofc.  gin.;  W.  J.  Robertson,  Ham.  C, 
15ft.  loin. 

Pole  vault— F.  H.  Cunningham,  Ham.  C.,  gft.  yin.;  E. 
W.  Sylvester,  U.  C,  9ft.  6in.;  F.  F.  Baker,  Ham.  C,  3. 

Putting  i61b.  shot— L.  J.  Hodge,  C.  U..  34ft.  nin.;  F. 
McMillan,  U.  C,  33ft.  iiin.;  F.  H.  Cunningham,  Ham. 
C,  32ft.  7  I  2in. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer— H.  S.  Stone,  Ham.  C,  goft. 
9  i-2in. ;  H.  M.  Lockwood,  Hob.  C,  2  ;  S.  J.  Ford,  C.  U.,  3. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE   ASSOCIATION   OF   AMATEUR  ATH- 
LETES  OF  AMERICA. 

Their  twenty-second  annual  games  were  held 
May  28th,  29th,  and  June  5th,  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  City — the  track  and  field  events  May 
28th  and  29th,  on  the  Berkeley  Oval,  and  the 
cycle  races  June  5th,  on  the  Manhattan  Beach 
Cycle  Path. 

Friday  afternoon.  May  28th,  one  round  of 
heats  was  contested  in  the  loo-yard  run,  the 
220-yard  run,  the  120-yard  hurdle  race,  and  the 
220-yard  hurdle  race,  thus  reducing  the  com- 
petitors to  just  enough  for  a  trial  round  of  two 
heats  and  a  final  round,  next  day.  In  the  quar- 
ter-mile run  and  in  the  half-mile  run  two  trial 
heats  were  contested,  leaving  in  only  enough 
for  a  final  heat  on  Saturday.  In  the  running 
high  jump  and  pole  vault  each  game  was  con- 
tested until  only  five  were  left  in  for  the  final 
bouts  next  day.  In  the  running  broad  jump, 
the  shot-putting  and  the  hammer-throwing  each 
man  was  allowed  six  trials,  and  the  best  five  in 
each  of  these  three  games  were  permitted  to 
compete  in  the  finals,  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
cycle  races,  both  trials  and  finals,  were  con- 
tested in  the  afternoon  of  June  5th. 

The  weather  was  fine  on  all  three  days,  with 
a  fresh  wind  against  the  finishes  of  all  races. 

The  attendance  was  shamefully  sparse — 
merely  nominal  on  the  first  day  and  less  than 
2,000  on  the  second  afternoon,  while  the  cycle 
races  attracted  hardly  1,000  people.  New  York 
City  does  not  seem  to  properly  appreciate  inter- 


collegiate athletic  and  cycling  competition,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  meeting  may  be 
transferred  to  some  place  whose  citizens  will 
show  some  interest  in  the  .sport. 

The  cycle  path  at  Manhattan  Beach  is  of 
a  patented  cement  surface,  a  third  of  a  mile 
in  circuit,  unusually  wide,  having  its  straights 
and  curves  sloped  and  banked  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style,  and  is  as  pleasant,  safe,  and  fast 
as  any  cycle  path  in  America. 

Nature  and  art  have  combined  to  make  Ber- 
keley Oval  one  of  the  finest  athletic  fields  in  the 
world,  and  the  grounds  never  looked  better 
than  during  this  meeting. 

The  path  is  of  cinder,  a  quarter-mile  in  cir- 
cuit, with  two  straight  sides  connected  by  a  well- 
shaped  curve  at  either  end.  One  of  the  sides 
of  the  path  is  prolonged  at  either  end,  so  as  to 
make  a  220-yard  straightaway. 

The  100-yard  and  220-yard  runs  were  con- 
tested in  lanes,  properly  roped  and  staked,  the 
width  of  the  path  allowing  five  lanes,  each  3ft. 
6in.  wide.  In  the  hurdle  races  there  was  room 
for  but  four  rows  of  hurdles,  and  the  heats  were 
necessarily  limited  to  four  men. 

The  management  was  intelligent,  efficient, 
and  impartial,  and  no  fault  was  found  by  any 
contestant  or  college,  save  in  the  one-mile  walk, 
where  the  disqualification  of  Yale's  four  repre- 
sentatives caused  some  dissatisfaction. 

The  athletes  were  of  unusually  high  class, 
and  the  performances  of  superior  merit,  making 
due  allowance  for  unfavorable  circumstances. 
Three  new  intercollegiate  records  were  estab- 
lished— by  Winsor  in  the  running  high  jump, 
by  Johnson  in  the  pole-vault,  and  by  Woodruff 
with  the  hammer  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  intercollegiate  and  even  world's  records 
would  have  been  equaled  or  beaten  in  the  100- 
yard  run,  quarter-mile  run,  half-mile  run,  one- 
mile  run,  120-yard  hurdle  race,  and  one-mile 
walk,  but  for  the  fresh  breeze  which  blew  in  the 
faces  of  the  runners  in  the  shorter  runs  and 
hurdle  races,  and  struck  them  as  they  came  into 
the  straight  in  each  lap  of  the  longer  races. 

The  high  jumping  was  of  unusual  excellence. 
Of  the  nine  competitors,  seven  jumped  5ft. 
10  3-4in. ;  five  of  the  seven  cleared  6ft. ;  three  of 
these  five  cleared  6ft.  lin.,  i,nd  the  winner, 
after  jumping  6ft.  3in.,  made  an  almost  suc- 
cessful effort  to  clear  6ft.  6in. 

The  220-vard  run  was  the  surprise  of  the 
meeting.  Wefers,  international  champion  and 
holder  of  the  world's  fastest  record,  won  his 
trial  heats  easily,  and  thought  himself  sure  to 
finish  first  in  the  final.  This  opinion  was 
shared  by  forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  people 
present,  only  a  few  Princeton  enthusiasts  per- 
suading themselves  that  Colfelt  had  a  chance 
to  win.  The  Princeton  runner  is  comparatively 
a  novice  at  sprinting,  having  competed  last 
year  only  in  the  quarter-mile  run,  but  this 
spring  turned  his  attention  to  shorter  distances, 
and  at  the  Princeton-Columbia  games  won  the 
220-yard  run  in  22s.,  half  an  hour  after  taking 
the  quarter-mile  in  50  3-5S.  In  his  training,  he 
had  twice  covered  220  yards  in  21  3-5S.,  and 
came  to  the  intercollegiate  meeting  in  th,e  best 
of  health  and  spirits,  confident  of  equaling,  if 
not  beating,  his  practice  time,  and  feeling  rea- 
sonably hopeful  of  beating  the  world's  cham- 
pion. The  men  ran  in  adjacent  lanes,  and 
were  side   by  side  almost  all  the  way,  Colfelt 
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drawing  in  front  at  150  yards,  maintaining  his 
lead  to  the  finish,  and  winning  by  about  two 
feet.  The  time,  22  3-5S  ,  is  no  criterion  of  the 
merit  of  the  performance,  as  the  gusty  breeze 
seemed  to  freshen  considerably  during  the  final 
heat,  and  perceptibly  staggered  the  runners 
near  the  finish.  Wefers  broke  down  during 
the  race,  and  will  be  compelled  to  give  up  run- 
ning for  several  months.  He  felt  a  sharp  pain 
in  his  right  leg  soon  after  the  start,  and  in  the 
final  fifty  yards  was  unable  to  make  the  extra 
exertion  necessary  to  win.  The  injury  is  a 
rupture  of  one  of  the  fibres  composing  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon  and  Dr.  J.  William  White, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  at- 
tended the  sufferer,  just  after  the  race,  was  un- 
able to  decide  from  such  a  necessarily  hasty 
examination,  whether  the  injury  was  a  fresh 
break  or  the  result  of  an  old  strain.  Wefers' 
misfortune  will  always  cause  doubt  as  to  how 
the  race  might  have  resulted  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  men 
may  meet  again  this  year,  with  both  fit  and 
well.  When  this  happens  there  will  be  a  grand 
race,  and  even  the  present  remarkable  record 
will  be  endangered. 

Just  now,  when  Pennsylvania  and  Yale 
monopolize  the  championship  honors,  leaving 
Harvard,  Columbia  and  Princeton  in  the  back- 
ground, it  is  instructive  to  turn  back  a  few 
leaves  in  the  annals  of  American  intercol- 
legiate sport,  and  note  the  actual  records  of 
the  several  universities. 

The  Intercollegiate  Association  of  Amateur 
Athletes  of  America  was  organized  in  1876, 
and  has  given  twenty-two  successive  annual 
championship  meetings.  Of  these  twenty-two 
yearly  championships  Harvard  University  won 
eleven,  Yale  University  six,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity three.  University  of  Pennsylvania  one, 
and  Princeton  University  one.  Harvard  has 
won  just  half  of  the  entire  series,  and  will  no 
doubt  remain  in  the  lead  for  many  years  even 
without  adding  to  her  list  of  championships. 

The  record  of  these  five  universities  in 
prizes  and  in  points  is  as  follows  :  Harvard 
University,  Si  firsts,  84  1-4  seconds,  and  76  1-2 
thirds — a  total  of  650  points.  Yale  University, 
69  1-2  firsts,  62  3-4  seconds,  and  39  5-12  thirds — 
a  total  of  512  5-12  points.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 54  1-2  firsts,  52  1-2  seconds,  and  38  1-2 
thirds — a  total  of  416  points.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  40  firsts,  30  seconds,  and  29  1-4 
thirds — a  total  of  2S9  1-4  points.  Princeton 
University,  33  firsts,  37  1-4  seconds,  and  28  1-12 
thirds — a  total  of  257  7-12  points.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Harvard  has  won  more  firsts,  more 
seconds,  and  more  thirds,  and  scored  more 
points  than  any  other  university,  and  has,  in 
prizes  and  in  points,  a  lead  which  cannot  be 
overcome  for  several  years. 

Members  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
won  all  the  runs  except  the  half  mile,  and  fin- 
ished first  in  all  five  of  the  bicycle  races.  In- 
cluding the  several  bicycle  races,  seventeen 
individual  championship  medals  were  awarded 
at  this  meeting,  and  New  York  Athletic  Club 
won  eleven  of  the  seventeen.  That  so  many 
university  students,  the  cream  of  the  intercol- 
legiate talent  of  the  country,  should,  while  still 
in  attendance  at  college,  become  members  of 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  well  illustrates 
the  scope  and  standing  of  that  club,  and  the 


esteem  in  which  it  is  held  at  the  leading  uni- 
versities. 

The  association  formerly  owned  a  silver  cup, 
paid  for  partly  from  the  association  treasury 
and  partly  by  private  subscription,  which  was 
held  as  a  yearly  challenge  trophy  by  the  cham- 
pion college.  In  scoring  for  this  prize  only  first 
places  counted,  unless  in  case  of  a  tie,  when  it 
was  decided  by  seconds.  There  were  to  be 
fourteen  annual  competitions  for  this  cup,  the 
college  winning  it  the  most  times  retaining  it 
permanently.  The  fourteen  years  ended  in 
1889,  and  Harvard  won  the  cup,  the  score 
being  :  Harvard,  8  years  ;  Columbia,  3  years  ; 
Yale,  2  years  ;  Princeton,  i  year. 

The  association  has  now  a  second  cup  whose 
annual  custody  was  won  by  Harvard  in  1890, 
1891  and  1892,  by  Yale  in  1893,  1894,  1895  and 
1896,  and  by  Pennsylvania  in  1897. 

The  championship  score  is  made  up  on  the 
basis  of  5  points  for  the  first  place,  2  points  for 
second  place,  and  i  point  for  third  place  in 
each  event. 

The  score  for  1897  is  as  follows  : 


University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Yale  University 

Harvard  University 

Princeton  University 

Georgetown  University 

Columbia  University 

Boston  University 

Syracuse  University , 

Cornell  University 

Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University 


Totals. 


.c: 


6  35 

2  7-12  26  1-12 

7-12,15  1-12 
7 


1-3 


1-3 


100-yard  run.  Final  heat — B.  J.  Wefers,  '98, 
G.U.,  10  2-5S.  ;  T.  R.  Fisher,  '98,  S.  S.  S  ,  Y.  U., 
2,  by  2  yards  ;  C.  D.  Whittemore,  '99,  S.  U.,  3,  by 
afoot  ;  P.  W.  Jarvis,  P.  U.,  1900,  4,  by  a  few 
inches.  R.  D.  Hoffman,  '99,  U.  of  P.,  did  not 
finish. 

220-yard  run.  Final  heat — J.  A.  Colfelt,  1900, 
P.  U.,  223-5S.;  B.  J.  Wefers,  '98.  G.  U.,  2,  by  2 
ft.;  J.  W.  B.  Tewksbury,  '99,  U.  of  P.,  3,  by  10 
ft.;  T.  R.  Fisher,  '98,  S.  S.  S.,  Y.  U.,  4,  by  a 
foot;   T.  W.  Ehrich,  '97,  C.  U.,  5. 

Quarter-mile  run.  Final  heat — T.  E.  Burke, 
'97TB.  U.,  50  2-5S.;  F.  A.  Garvan, '97,  Y.  U., 
2,  by  8  yds.;  R.  D.  Ploffraan,  '99,  U.  of  P.,  3, 
by  2  ft.-,  H.  Fish,  '99,  H.  U.,  4,  by  a  vard  ,  W. 
H.  Vincent,  '97,  H.  U.,  5  ;  S.  K.  Gerard,  '97, 
Y.  U.,6;  N.B.Marshall,  '98,  H.  U.,  7;  F. 
Luce,  1900,  Y.  U.,  8. 

Half-mile  run.  Final  heat — E  HoUister,  '  7, 
H.  U.,  im.  58  4-5S.  ;  L.  J.  Lane,  '99,  U  of  P., 
2,  by  15  yards  ;  A.  Grant,  1900,  U.  of  P.,  3,  by 
2  yards  ;  C.  E.  Ordway,  1900,  Y.  LT.,  4  ;  B  B. 
Hinckley,  '97,  Y.  U.,  5  ;  C.  G.  Draper,  1900, 
H.  U.,  6  ;  G.  V.  Orton,  Post  Graduate,  U  of  P., 
and  D.  V.  Lyons,  1900,  G.  U.,  did  not  finish. 

x-mile  run— G.  W.  Orton,  P.  G.,  U.  of  P.. 
4m.  25s.;  J.  F.  Cregan,  '99,  P.  U.,  2,  by  7  yds  ; 
D.  Grant,  M.  S.,  H.  U.,  3.  by  20  yds.;  T.  Mc- 
Girr,  '97,  G  U..  4,  by  2  vds. ;  H.  Speer,  1900, 
Y.  U.,  5  ;  L.  R.  Palmer,  '98,  P.  U.,  6;  R.  J. 
Ross,  1900,  H.  C,  o  ;  E.  A.  Mechling,  '99,  U, 
of  P.,  o  ;  R.  C.  Hebblethwaite,  '97,  S.  U.,  o;  F 
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A.  Tower,  '98,  W.  U.,  o;  D.  F.  Buckingham, 
'98,  S.  S.  S.,  Y.  U.,  o.  A.  L.  Wright,  1900, 
Brown  U.,  quit  about  150  yds.  from  the  finish, 
being  then  in  sixth  place.  E.  H.  Lewis,  '99, 
Y.  U.;  M.  M.  Poynter,  1900,  Y.  U.,  and  C.  K. 
Palmer,  '99,  Y.  U.,  did  not  finish. 

120-yard,  hurdle  race.  Final  heat — E.  C. 
Perkins, '98,  Y.  U.,  i6s.;  F.  B.  Fox,  L.  S.  H.  U., 
2,  by  2  feet ;  F.  T.  Van  Beuren,  '98,  Y.  U.,  3, 
by  3  yds.;  T.  H.  Thompson,  '97,  Y.  U.,  4. 

220-yard  hurdle  race.  Final  heat — E.  C. 
Perkins,  '98,  Y.  U.,  25  4-5S.;  W.  G.  Morse,  '99, 
H.  U.,  2,  by  a  yard  and  a  half  ;  M.  V.  Bas- 
tian,  '98,  U.  of  P.,  3,  by  six  inches;  L.  E. 
Jones,  '99,  P.  U.,  4. 

i-mile  walk — W.  B.  Fetterman,  '98,  U.  of  P., 
6m.  55  4-5S.;  J.  D.  Phillips,  '97,  H.  U.,  7m. 
18  3-5S. ;  E.  C.  Zeller,  '99,  Cor.  U.,  3,  by  five 
yards;  H.  T.  Price,  '99,  U.  of  P.,  4;  J.  S.  Cot- 
ton, '97,  Union  C,  5;  S.  L.  Munson,  1900,  H. 
U.,  o;  W.  T.  Worth,  '97,  U.  of  P.,  o  ;  W.  Lip- 
pincott,  '97,  S.  C,  disqualified;  A.  N.  Butler, 
'99,  Y.  U.,  disqualified;  W.  Darrach,  '97,  Y.U., 
disqualified;  J.  P.  Adams,  1900,  Y.  U.,  dis- 
qualified ;  R.  Hitchcock,  '97,  S.  S.  S.,  Y.  U., 
disqualified. 

Running  high  jump — There  was  a  prelimi- 
nary round  on  Friday,  the  competition  being 
continued  until  only  5  men  were  left  in  for  the 
final  bout  next  day.  In  the  final  award  of 
places,  each  man  was  credited  with  the  best  of 
all  his  performances  on  either  day. 

Preliminary  round — W.  G.  Morse,  '99,  H.  U., 
Sf.  ii34^in. ;  J.  D.  Winsor,  Jr.,  '97,  U.  of  P., 
5ft.  ii|4fin.;  I.  K.  Baxter, '99,  Trinity  C,  5ft. 
ii34;in. ;  R.  C.  Merwin,  '99,  S.,Y.  U.,  5ft.  ii^in. ; 
W'.  C.  Carroll,  1900,  P.  U.,  A.  N.  Rice,  1900, 
H.  U.,  and  J.  B.  Craighead,  '97,  Washington 
and  Jefferson  C,  tied  at  5ft.  10^  in.,  and  Car- 
roll won  the  jump-off  at  the  same  height ;  E. 

B.  Conklin,  '99,  Haverford  C,  5ft.  t%\r\..\  D. 
W.  Cairns,  '98,  C.  C,  N.  Y.,  5ft.  2^in. 

Final  round — Winsor,  6ft.  3in.  Morse,  Mer- 
win, Carroll  and  Baxter  tied  for  second  place 
at  6ft.  Morse  Avithdrew.  Merwin  won  second 
prize  at  6ft.  lin.,  and  after  another  tie  Baxter 
won  third  prize  at  6ft.  lin.  Each  of  the  five 
competitors  improved  on  his  performance  of 
the  preceding  day. 

Running  broad  jump — There  was  a  prelimi- 
nary round  on  Friday,  each  competitor  taking 
six  trials,  and  the  best  five  being  allowed  to 
compete  on  Saturday.  In  the  final  award  of 
places  each  man  was  credited  with  the  best  of 
all  of  his  performances  on  either  day. 

Preliminary  round — P.  J.  Remington,  '98,  U. 
of  P.,  22ft.  3Xin.;  R.  Garrett,  '97,  P.  U.,  21ft. 
5in.;  E.  H.  Clark,  L.  S.,  H.  U.,  21ft.  4in.;  C. 
D.  Cheney,  '98,  Y.  U.,  21ft.  lin.  ;  H.T.  Weston, 
•98,  S.,  Y.  U.,  2ift.  ^gin.;  C.  D.  Whittemore, 
'99,  S.  U.,  20ft.  ii^in.;  J.  G.  Clarke,  S.,  H.  U., 
20ft.  io3-8in.;  P.  E.  Somers,  '99,  H.  U.,  20ft. 
3  i-8in.;  H.  C.  McGrath,  B.  C,  19ft.  lo^in.; 
O.  H.  Dowell,  '98,  S.,  Y.  U.,  19ft.  4  3-8in.;  C. 
H.  Burnside,  '98,  S.,  C.  U.,  19ft.  4in.;  L.  E. 
Herrmann,  Jr.,  '98,  N.  Y.  U.,  i8ft.  2  7-8in. 

Final  round — Remington,  22ft.  4  7-8in. ;  Gar- 
rett, 2ift.  83^in.;  E.  H.  Clarke,  21ft.  7  7-8in.; 
Cheney,  21ft.  4  7-8in. ;  Weston,  20ft.  ^in. 
Each  of  the  men,  except  Weston,  improved  on 
his  performance  of  the  preceding  day. 

Pole  vault — There  was  a  preliminary  round 
on   Friday,   the   competition   being    continued 


until  only  five  were  left  in  for  the  final  round, 
next  day.  In  the  final  award  of  places  each 
man  was  credited  with  the  best  of  all  his  per- 
formances on  either  day. 

Preliminary  round — W.  W.  Hoyt,  M.  S., 
H.  U.,  loft.  9  i-8in.;  A.  C.  Tyler, ''97,  P.  U., 
loft.  9  i-8in.;  J.  L.  Hurlburt,  1900,  W.  U., 
loft.  9  i-8in.;  B.Johnson,  i9oo,Y.U.,  loft.g  i-8in.; 
R.  G.  Clapp,  '99,  S.  S.  S.,  Y.  U.,  loft.  9  i-8in., 
O.  B.  Smith,  '97,  C.  U.,  loft.  6in. ;  A.  B. 
Emmons,  2,  '98,  H.  U.,  loft.  6in. ;  W.  A. 
Stewart.  '97,  U.  of  P.,  loft.  6in.;  W.  A.  Wyatt, 
'98,  W.  U.,  loft.  6in.;  C.  T.  Van  Winkle,  '97, 
S.  S.  S.,  Y.  U.,  loft.  6in.;  W.  E.  Selin,  '98, 
Y.  U.,  loft.  6in.;  W.  G.  Cooke,  '97,  Y.  U., 
loft.  6in. 

Final  round — Johnson,  iift.  3  5-8in.;  Hoyt, 
lift.  I  3-4in.  Clapp,  Tyler  and  Hurlburt  tied 
for  third  place,  at  10ft.  iiin.,  and  in  vaulting- 
off  for  the  medal,  Clapp  won,  at  lift.  5-8in. 
The  three  placed  men  improved  on  their  per- 
formances of  the  previous  day,  while  the  other 
two  competitors  fell  back. 

Putting  the  i6-lb.  shot  from  a  7-foot  circle, 
without  follow — There  was  a  preliminary  round 
on  Friday,  each  man  taking  six  trials,  and  the 
five  best  men  were  allowed  to  compete  in  the 
final  round,  next  day.  In  the  final  award  of 
places  each  man  was  credited  with  the  best  of 
all  his  performances  on  either  day. 

Preliminary  round — R.  Garrett,  '97,  P.  U. , 
41ft.  10  3-4in.;  R.  Sheldon,  '98,  S.,  Y.  U.,  41ft. 
6  3  4in,;  J.  C.  McCracken,  '97,  U.  of  P.,  40ft. 
4  i-2in.;  E.  H.  Clark,  L.  S.,  H.  U.,  39ft. 
6  3-4in. ;  C.  S.  Hughes,  '99,  B.  U.,  29ft.  2  i-2in.; 
E.  E.  O'Donnell,  Med.  S.,  Y.  U.,38ft.  loin.;  F. 
Smith,  '98,  L.  S.,  G.  U.,  37ft.  i  i-2in.;  C.  R. 
Rinehart,  L.  C,  32ft.  4  i-2in. 

Final  round — Garrett,  41ft.  4  i-8in. ;  Sheldon, 
41ft.  5  3-5in. ;  McCracken,  40ft.  8  i-4in. ;  Hughes, 
39ft.  i-i-4in  ;  Clark,  3Sft.  4in.  McCracken  im- 
proved on  his  performance  of  Friday,  while 
the  four  others  fell  behind. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer  from  a  7- foot  circle, 
without  follow. —  There  was  a  preliminary 
round  on  Friday,  in  which  each  man  took  six 
trials,  and  the  best  five  were  allowed  in  the 
final  round  on  Saturday.  In  the  final  award 
of  places  each  man  was  credited  with  the  best 
of  all  his  performances  on  either  day. 

Preliminary  round — W.  G.  Woodruff,  '97,  U. 
of  P.,  136ft.  3in. ;  J.  C.  McCracken,  '99,  U.  of 
P.,  127ft.  4in  ;  F.  G.  Shaw,  '97,  H.  U.,  126ft. 
sin.;  C.  Chadwick,  '97,  Y,  U.,  123ft.  2in.;  H.  C. 
Potter,  '98,  P.  U.,  119ft.;  F.  Smith,  '98,  L.  S.^ 
G.  U.,  118ft.  2in.;  R.  A,  Hickok,  '97,  S.  S.  S.,. 
Y.  U.,  ii8ft.;  E.  E.  Marshall,  '99,  S.  S.  S.,  Y.. 
U.,  io6ft.  lin.;  C.  S.  Hughes,  '99,  B.  U.,  105ft. 
iiin.;  C.  R.  Rinehart,  L.  C,  throws  not  meas- 
ured. 

Final  round  —  Woodruff,  133ft.  4in.;  Mc- 
Cracken, 133ft.  3in.;  Chadwick,  129ft.  6in. ; 
Shaw,  124ft.  4in.;  Potter,  115ft.  6in.  Mc- 
Cracken and  Chadwick  improved  on  Friday's 
performances,  while  the  three  others  fell  back. 

For  the  general  intercollegiate  athletic  cham- 
pionship score,  whose  other  events  were  de- 
cided at  Berkeley  Oval,  May  28th  and  29th, 
the  bicycle  races  counted  as  one  event,  and 
the  score  was  :  Columbia,  5  points  ;  Yale,  2. 
points  ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  i  point. 

See  reports  under  Cycling,  p.  401. 

W.  B    Curtis. 
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how  it  will  come  out. 


'HE  past  month  has 
brought  the  college 
baseball  season  about 
to  an  end,  there  re- 
maining only  the  de- 
ciding games  between  Yale 
and  Princeton,  the  Yale- 
Harvard  series,  and  the  New 
England  Association  series 
to  make  the  records  com- 
plete. Princeton  looks  like 
the  champion  team,  but 
baseball  is  uncertain, 
and  a  little  luck  or  poor 
playing  may  give  Yale 
the  deciding  game 
and  the  Princeton  se- 
ries. Followers  of  base- 
ball are  all  figuring  on 
the  Yale-Harvard 
series,  and  wondering 
In  the  Harvard-Prince- 
ton series  neither  side  could  hit  to  any  extent, 
while  in  the  Yale-Princeton  one  the  hitting 
was  tremendous.  Whether  this  means  a  gener- 
al let-down  on  the  part  of  Princeton's  pitchers, 
or  strong  hitting  on  the  part  of  Yale,  or  both,  is 
a  -question.  It  certainly  looks  as  if  Yale's 
pitchers  are  not  up  to  Paine,  of  Harvard,  and  a 
good  series  with  plenty  of  batting  seems  prob- 
able when  Yale  and  Harvard  meet. 

Princeton's  nine  has  been  doing  about  what 
most  people  expected,  and  should  close  the 
season  the  acknowledged  leaders  without  the 
loss  of  a  series.  The  team  has  been  batting 
well.  Its  batteries  have  proved  very  effective, 
and  the  outfield  undoubtedly  saved  the  Har- 
vard series  by  its  magnificent  fielding  of  long 
hits.  The  infield  has  been  somewhat  ragged 
at  short  and  third.  Kafer  has  been  catching 
finely  and  hitting  very  strongly.  Wilson  and 
Jayne  have  done  very  strong  work  in  the  box, 
the  latter  being  rather  the  more  effective. 
Kelly,  at  first,  has  improved  his  play  very 
materially  over  last  season,  and  is  hitting  very 
strongly.  Smith,  at  second,  plays  a  steady 
but  not  at  all  a  brilliant  game,  while  Butler, 
at  short,  and  Hildebrand,  at  third,  have  been 
making  more  errors  than  members  of  a  first- 
class  college  team  should.  The  outfield,  with 
Easton,  Bradley  and  Altman,  is  very  strong, 
Bradley's  all-round  work  being  as  good  as 
recent  college  baseball  has  produced. 

The  team  has  won  its  Harvard  series  by  two 
games  to  one,  and  is  now  tied  with  Yale,  each 
team  having  won  a  game.  Princeton  should 
win  the  deciding  game  at  New  York  on  June  19. 
Yale  has  been  improving  steadily,  and  at 
present;  with  its  best  team  in  the  field,  is  a 
most  dangerous  rival,  as  Princeton  found  out 
in  their  first  game.  Greenway  and  Fearey  are 
both  pitching  well,  and  with  ilurphy  behind 
the  bat,  Yale  has  a  good  batter3\  Murphy  has 
played  in  but  one  game,  however,  and  from 
present  reports  he  will  hardly  play  again  this 
year.  At  the  same  time  it  would  not  surprise 
anyone  to  see  him  behind  the  bat  in  the  Har- 
vard games.  Letton,  at  first,  is  fielding  finely, 
and  batting  terrifically,  and  Hazen  and  Camp 


at  second  and  short,  have  improved  in  their 
work.  Fincke  is  playing  a  very  steady  game 
at  third.  In  the  outfield,  Keator,  Farnham 
and  Wallace  are  all  doing  good  work,  Keator 
being  a  very  fast  fielder  and  a  strong  batter. 

The  strength  of  the  team  lies  in  its  apparent 
ability  to  hit  and  hit  hard  when  hits  count 
most.  In  both  Princeton  games,  Jayne  and 
Wilson,  who  had  held  Harvard  down  to  very 
few  hits,  were  batted  hard.  Unless  Paine 
can  stop  Yale's  batting  or  Harvard  develop 
her  batting  powers,  Yale  should  win  her  series 
with  Harvard.  No  one  seems  willing  to  make 
any  predictions  on  this  series  just  at  present. 

Harvard's  team  woke  up  along  the  last  of 
May,  and  has  been  playing  a  very  strong  game 
ever  since,  fielding  finely  and  batting  strongly. 
The  team  was  lucky  in  its  second  Princeton 
game,  but  deserved  its  victory  nevertheless. 
In  the  final  game,  Princeton  had  all  the  luck, 
her  outfield  pulling  down  a  number  of  very 
hard  hits  by  narrow  margins. 

Paine  and  Scannell  are  working  well  to- 
gether, the  former  showing  more  speed  and 
general  life  in  his  work  than  ever  before. 
Scannell  is  helping  out  his  fine  back-stopping 
with  some  excellent  hitting  and  good  throw- 
ing. The  infield  has  braced  very  decidedly, 
especially  at  second  and  third,  where  Dean 
and  Stevenson  are  playing  very  strongly. 
Rand,  Burgess  and  Beale,  with  his  substitute 
Lynch,  have  all  improved  in  their  hitting,  and 
are  strong  at  all  points  except  their  throwing, 
which  seems  decidedly  weak. 

W^hat  the  team  needs  is  more  life  at  the  bat 
and  on  bases.  The  nine  are  holding  opponents 
down  to  very  small  figures  in  hits  and  runs. 

Pennsylvania's  team  has  not  improved  to  any 
great  extent,  and  was  too  weak  at  the  bat  and 
in  the  box  to  make  a  strong  showing  against 
Harvard.  Its  series  with  Cornell  shows  Cornell 
and  Pennsylvania  to  be  very  evenly  matched. 

One  trouble  with  Pennsylvania's  ball  team 
is  undoubtedly  a  lack  of  games  with  its  natural 
rivals  Yale  and  Princeton.  The  university 
seems  to  have  lost  much  of  its  interest  in  base- 
ball, and  the  team  plays  accordingly.  The  men 
at  present  playing  are  doing  their  best,  but  they 
are  not  receiving  any  such  support  as  was  given 
the  U.  of  P.  teams  of  '92,  '93,  and  '94.  The 
team  fields  very  well,  but  seems  unable  to  do 
very  much  hitting  for  itself,  while  Brown, 
Ritchie  and  Dixon  are  not  first-class  pitchers. 
The  U.  of  P. -Harvard  series  resulted  in  two 
victories  for  Harvard,  the  last  by  a  score  of 
S-o.  In  these  games  Pennsylvania's  outfield 
pla3-ed  a  fair  game,  the  infield  was  not  strong. 

Cornell  has  had  its  most  successful  season 
for  some  years,  and  shows  excellent  prospects 
for  another  year.  Young,  the  pitcher,  who 
went  behind  the  bat,  has  played  a  wonderful 
game,  his  hitting  and  throwing  being  of  the 
very  best.  Bole  has  had  about  all  the  pitching 
to  do,  and  he  has  done  exceedinglj^  well  for  a 
freshman.  The  team  does  not  bat  at  all  stead- 
ily, and  the  infield  is  not  strong. 

Brown  has  had  a  somewhat  varied  career 
losing  some  games  to  weaker  teams  and  win- 
ning from  U.  of  P.  and  Yale.  The  Brown  fac- 
ulty have  seen  fit  to  remove  two  of  their  pitchers, 
leaving  Sommersgill  and  Sedgwick  to  do  the 
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pitching.  The  team  is  making  an  excellent 
record,  but  is  not  playing  so  well  as  last  year. 

In  the  New  England  Association  there  is  a 
most  interesting  contest  with  the  results  verj'- 
much  in  doubt.  Williams  seems  to  have  a 
little  the  best  of  it  at  present,  but  Dartmouth 
is  showing  up  very  strongly  and  has  a  good 
chance  to  win.  The  games  have  been  un- 
usually close  and  exciting,  as  a  glance  at  the 
appended  scores  will  show. 

It  is  the  custom  in  this  association  to  play 
two  games  on  successive  days,  so  that  the  team 
that  is  best  supplied  with  pitching  material 
has  a  decided  advantage. 

Williams'  success  has  been  due  chiefly  to 
Plunkett's  fine  pitching  and  some  timely  hit- 
ting. Dartmouth  has  played  very  unevenly, 
fielding  miserably  in  some  of  her  games. 

Tabor  and  Drew  have  done  some  very  fine 
battery  work,  the  former  showing  up  very 
strongly  even  when  obliged  to  pitch  on  two 
successive  days.  Amherst's  team  is  playing 
good  ball,  but  its  chances  for  winning  the 
championship  of  the  association  are  not  of  the 
best. 

Exeter  and  Andover  played  their  annual 
game  of  baseball  June  12,  1897,  Exeter  win- 
ning by  a  score  of  12  to  6. 

This  is  the  first  baseball  game  between  these 
two  teams  for  some  years,  and  was  very  largely 
attended.  Exeter  won  by  good  fielding  and 
superior  battery  work.- 

Several  of  the  larger  colleges  have  continued 
the  policy  begun  some  j^ears  ago  of  running  a 
"  second  nine."  Harvard  has  been  particular- 
ly successful  with  hers,  and  has  had  a  nine  that 
could  give  the  university  the  best  of  practice, 
and  furnish  good  substitutes  at  a  moment's 
notice.  The  men  have  played  quite  a  schedule 
of  their  own,  and  have  enjoyed  the  work  very 
much. 

Below  are  the  scores  of  some  of  the  impor- 
tant games  : 
Date.  Place. 

May  15  Hanover 

15  Washington 

17  Hanover 


Teatn. 
Dartmouth 
Georgetown 
Dartmouth 
Dartmouth 
Cornell 
Brown 
Harvard 
Yale 


18  Hanover 
18  Ithaca 

18  Providence 

19  Cambridge 
■19  New  Haven  

20  Philadelphia  Brown 
.22  Philadelphia  Harvard 

22  Princeton  Princeton 

22  Amherst  Dartmouth 

22  Ithaca  Cornell 

22  Providence  Brown 
22  Williamstown Williams 

22  Orange  Yale 

25  Easton  Lafayette 

25  New  Haven  Yale 

26  Amherst  Harvard 

26  Princeton  Princeton 

27  Providence  Holy  Cross 
27  New  York  Cornell 

29  Providence  Brown 
29  Williamstown  Williams 

29  Philadelphia  U.  of  P. 
31  WilliamstownCornell 


51  Worcester 

June  2  Cambridge 

2  Princeton 

2  Springfield 

2  Andover 

2  Amherst 

4  Hanover 

5  Hanover 
12  Cambridge 
12  Cambridge 


Holy  Cross  6 

Harvard  5 

Princeton  23 

Yale  II 
La-wrenceville  9 

Wesleyan  7 

Amherst  7 

Dartmouth  2 

Harvard  9 
Harvard 


12  Williamstown  Dartmouth 


Team. 

Williams  2 

U.  of  Va.  6 
Bowdoin  (i2in)i 

Bowdoin  s 

U.  of  Pa.  2 

Holy  Cross  i 

Williams  2 

Amherst  2 

U.  of  Pa.  5 

U.  of  P.  2 

Georgetown  2 

Amherst  8 

U.  of  M.  2 

Lehigh  3 

Wesleyans  6 

Orange  A.  C.  4 

U.  of  P.  2 

Lehigh  3 

Amherst  o 

Cornell  4 

Brown  o 

Pordham  8 

Yale  9 
Amherst  (i4in)6 

Cornell  3 

Williams  6 

Dartmouth  5 

U.  of  Vt.  3 

Brown  10 

Holy  Cross  5 

Andover  6 

Amherst  3 

Dartmouth  6 

Amherst  i 

Georgetown  o 

U.  of  Pa.  o 

Williams  2 


HARVARD,    7  ;    I'RINCETON,  4. 

At  Cambridge,  May  29,  1S97. 

Harvard  won  her  second  Princeton  game  by 
bunching  her  hits  after  Princeton's  errors,  ani 
by  Paine's  fine  pitching.  Rand's  one -hand 
catch  of  a  liner  in  deep  left  was  the  fielding 
feature.  Harvard's  play  showed  great  im- 
provement. 

HARVARD.  PRINCETON. 

abbhpo  a    e  abbhpo  a    e 

Bradley,  cf...  3  i  2  2  o 
Wilson,  p  .  .4  1000 
Altman,  r. .    ..   5    o     2    o    o 

Butler,  s 5     i     i     6    2 

Kelley,  1 42700 

Smith,  2 4    o     2     4    2 

5     o  Kaf  er,  c 41520 

3     3  Hillebrand,  3.42     402 
3    oiSankey,  1 4     i     i     o    o 


Rand,  1 4 

Haughton,  i. .  4 

Lynch,  cf 3 

Scannell,  c. . .  4 
Stevenson,  3. .  4 
Burgess,  r  . . .  3 

Dean,  2 4 

Chandler,  s. . .  4 
Paine,  p 3 


2     3 
I   14 


3     6 


27  15 


Totals. 


•■  37 
S     6 


B     9 
2     .—7 
o    o — 4 


Totals 33 

Innings i 

Harvard o 

Princeton o 

Runs  made  —  Chandler,  Rand,  Haughton,-  Lynch, 
Scannell  2,  Dean,  Smith,  Kafer,  Bradley,  Wilson. 
Two-base  hits— Scannell  and  Paine.  Three-base  hit— 
Kelley.  Stolen  bases — Burgess,  Rand,  Kafer,  Smith. 
First  base  on  balls — By  Paine,  Bradley,  Wilson ;  lay 
Wilson,  Burgess,  Lynch.  First  base  on  errors— Chand- 
ler 3,  Stevenson,  Dean,  Altman  2,  Hillebrand.  Struck 
out — By  Paine,  Butler,  Altman,  Kelley,  Wilson,  San- 
key  ;  by  Wilson,  Rand,  Dean,  Lynch,  Stevenson. 
Double  plays— Butler  and  Kelly  ;  Altman  and  Kafer. 
Butler,  Smith  and  Kelley.  Passed  balls  —  Kafer  2; 
Scannell  i.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — By  Paine,  Bradlev, 
Time — 2h.    Umpire — Miah  Murray.    Attendance — 6,000. 

PRINCETON,  2  ;    HARVARD,  O. 

At  New  Haven,  June  i,  1S97. 

The  deciding  game  of  the  Harvard- Princeton 
series  proved  a  pitchers'  battle,  in  which  Jayne 
won  by  superior  steadiness  and  the  superb 
work  of  his  outfield.  Harvard  fielded  without 
an  error  and  hit  harder  than  Princeton,  but 
right  at  the  fielders.  Paine  was  very  effective, 
but  wild  at  times. 


PRINCETON. 

ab  bh  po  a 

Bradley,  cf...  4    o    3  o 

Easton,  1 3    o    3  o 

Altman,  r 4    o    i  o 

Butler,  s 3    o    2  o 

Kelly,  1 4    3  12  o 

Smith,  2 2     I     I  3 

Kafer,  c . .    , . .  3    2     4  2 

Hillebrand,  3.  4    o    o  i 

Jayne,  p 4    o    i  6 


HARVARD. 

ab  bh  po  a  e 

Rand,  1 3    o    i    o    o 

Haughton,  i..  4     2  12     i    o 

Beale,  cf 40200 

Scannell,  c...  3    o    5    i    o 
Stevenson,  3..  4    o    i    40 

Burgess,  r 4    o    i    o    o 

Dean,  2 4     i     3    2    o 

Chandler,  s...   3     o    2    3    o 
Paine,  p 2    o    o    2    o 


Totals 31    62712    3      Totals 31    32713    o 

Innings 123456789 

Princeton i    o    o    o    o    i    o    o    o — 2 

Earned  runs  —  Princeton  i.  Two-base  hit — Kelly. 
Three-base  hits  — Kafer,  Haughton.  Stolen  bases  — 
Easton,  Butler,  Kafer,  Dean.  First  base  on  balls— By 
Paine  6,  Bradley,  Easton,  Butler,  Smith,  2.  Kafer  ; 
by  Jayne,  2.  Scannell,  Paine.  First  base  on  errors — 
Harvard  3.  Left  on  bases — Princeton  9,  Harvard  7. 
Struck  out — By  Jayne  4,  Rand,  Beale  2,  Scannell;  by 
Paine  4,  Butler,  Hillebrand  2,  Tajme.  Double  play — 
Jayne  and  Kelly.  Wild  thro-w— Butler.  Fumbles — 
Hillebrand  and  Smith.  Wild  pitches — Paine  3.  Hit  by 
pitched  ball — Easton,  Rand.  Time — ih.  s3m.  Umpire — 
M.  J.  Murray,  of  South  Boston.    Attendance — 3,500. 

YALE,    10  ;    PRINCETON,    9 — TEN   INNINGS. 

At  New  Haven,  June  5,  1897. 

Yale  won  the  first  game  with  Princeton  by 
terrific  batting  at  critical  points.  Yale  tied 
the  game  in  the  ninth  after  two  men  were  out, 
on  a  base  on  balls  and  Camp's  home  run.  Let- 
ton  won  it  in  the  tenth  again,  after  two  men 
were  out,  on  another  home  run. 

Both  sides  batted  hard,  but  Yale's  hits  were 
better  bunched.  Murphy  caught  his  first  game 
of  the  year,  and  did  finely. 
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OUTING 

YALE. 

PRINCETON. 

ab  bh 

po 

a 

e 

ab  bh  po  a  e 

Keator,  cf 

...4    2 

2 

0 

1 

Bradley,  cf. . .  43300 

Farnham,  i 

...   6     I 

0 

I 

0 

Easton,  1 5     2     2    0     i 

Letton,  1 . . 

...   6     3 

11 

0 

0 

Kafer,  c, 5     i     6    0    0 

Greenway, 

P-   5     I 

2 

I 

Kelley,  i   0    211     i     0 

Fincke,  3 

..  .   4     I 

2 

4 

1 

Smith,  2 6    I     4    5    0 

Camp,  s. . . 

...   5     2 

6 

4 

2 

Altman,  r 43010 

Wallace,  r. 

...   4     0 

I 

0 

0 

Butler,  s 5     i     i     2     2 

Hazen,  2. . 

•••    5     3 

I 

■^ 

0 

Hildebrand,  3.  4    0     i     5    0 

Murphy,  c 

...    5     I 

i 

0 

Wilson,  p  ....  0    0    00    0 
Jayne,  p 5     i     i     2     i 

Totals.. 

...44  14 

30 

17 

5 

Totals 44  14  2g  16    4 

Innings. . 

I 

23456789  10 

Yale 410002002    1 — 10 

Princeton i    o    o    o    3    i    i     i    2    o —  9 

Earned  runs^Yale  6,  Princeton  3.  Two-base  hits — 
Keator,  Camp,  Bradley,  Altman,  Butler.  Three-base 
hits— Bradley,  Easton.  Home  runs — Letton,  Camp. 
Stolen  bases — Yale  3,  Princeton  5.  Double  plays — 
Fincke,  Hazen  and  Letton  ;  Butler,  Smith  and  Kelley. 
Base  on  balls — By  Jayne  3,  by  Greenway  6.  Hit  by 
pitched  ball— By  Keator.  Struck  out— By  Greenway 
5,  by  Jayne  5.    Passed  ball — Murphy.     Time,  2h.  50m. 

PRINCETON,    16  ;    YALE,    8. 

At  Princeton,  June  12,  iSry. 

Yale  presented  a  somewhat  patched-up  team, 
and  Princeton  easily  won  the  second  game  of 
the  series  between  these  two  teams.  Murphy- 
did  not  play  and  Greenway  was  in  the  outfield, 
leaving  Hamlin  and  Fearey  to  do  the  pitching. 
All  the  pitchers  were  hit  hard,  but  Princeton's 
batting  was  much  the  heavier,  and  resulted  in 
fifteen  earned  runs.  Princeton  stole  bases  off 
Goodwin  without  much  trouble. 


PRINCETON, 

ab  bh  po  a 

Bradley,  cf  ...  3    o    2  o 

Easton,  1 3     2     i  o 

Kafer,  c 5    4  10  2 

Kelly,  1 4    o    g  2 

Smith,  2 4     3     I  2 

Altman,  r,  p. .  6     i     2  o 

Butler,  s 6    4    o  4 

Wilson,  3  2     o     2  I 

Jayne,  p 3    o    o  4 

Suter,  r o     i     o  o 


YALE. 

e  ab  bh  po  a    e 

o  Keator,  cf....   43200 

3  Wallace,  1 00000 

o  Farnham,  r...  4    o    o    o    o 

0  Letton,  lb....  5    c    9    00 

1  Greenwajf,  1.5     2     3     10 

0  Fincke,  3 4    3     i    2    o 

1  Camp,  s 5    o     I     3    o 

2  Hag-en,  2 5     i     2     5    o 

o  Goodwin,  c. . .  41921 
o  Feary ,  p.   ...  3    o    o    o     i 

Hamlin,  p i    o    o    4    o 

Totals 36  15  27  15     7  — 

Totals 40  10  27  17    2 

Innings i     2     3    4     5    6     7    8     g 

Princeton 40150114    . — 16 

Yale 02010023    ° — 8 

Earned  runs — Princeton  15,  Yale  4.  Home  runs- 
Smith,  Butler.  Three-base  hits — Greenway,  Fincke, 
Altman.  Two-base  hits — Easton,  Smith.  Stolen  bases 
— Kelly,  Butler,  Wilson,  Smith  2,  Bradley,  Easton, 
Keator. 

Post  Captain. 
in  the  middle  west. 
As  the  college  baseball  season^  of  '97  draws 
to  a  close,  it  leaves  Chicago  again  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  middle  West,  with  only  Illinois  able 
to  offer  the  slightest  counter  claims  to  cham- 
pionship honors.  Undoubtedly  Illinois  will 
claim  as  much,  but  the  fact  is,  that  Stagg's 
men  are  really  the  strongest  college  nine  in  this 
part  of  the  West.  In  the  box,  behind  the  bat 
and  at  first  and  second,  they  lead  all  the  rest, 
and  in  batting  they  have  a  shade  the  best  of  it, 
too.  Henry  Clarke,  their  captain,  has  proved 
himself  an  able  leader  and  is  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  every  other  pitcher  in  this  section. 
The  work  of  Gardner,  c,  Abells,  ib.,  and  Ad- 
kinson,  2b.,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
Hershberger  in  center,  ranks  up  with  these 
men  in  batting,  and  is  a  good  fielder.  Since 
last  month,  Chicago  has  won  her  second  game 
from  Wisconsin,  18-2  ;  her  third  from  Michigan, 
24-3  ;  and  has  beaten  S.  U  I.,  one  of  the  best 
of  the   Trans-Mississippi    teams,    10-6.      May 


FOR  JUL  Y. 

29th  she  lost  to  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  3-5, 
through  poor  support  of  Clarke,  who  only  al- 
lowed Michigan  4  hits,  while  Chicago  got  9 
hits,  neutralized  by  7  errors,  well  bunched. 

Illinois  has  a  good  team,  but  its  sole  claim  to 
the  championship  is  rather  a  negative  than  a 
positive  one — that  of  not  having  been  beaten  in 
a  deciding  game  with  Chicago.  They  won  the 
first  Chicago  game  before  Clarke  had  rounded 
into  form,  and  when  the  Chicago  team  was  un- 
settled still  in  its  make-up.  Illinois  was  play- 
ing pretty  well  up  to  her  form  in  the  early 
games,  owing  to  the  greater  forwardness  of 
the  spring  at  Champaign,  and  the  early  prac- 
tice with  professional  teams.  The  team  has 
some  strong  men  in  Shuler,  3b.  and  s.s.  ;  Ful- 
ton 2b.,  and  Carpenter  and  McCuUom,  p. 
The  men  play  a  pretty  steady  game  in  the 
field,  and  run  bases  with  plenty  of  life  and 
snap,  but  are  only  fair  batters.  On  the  whole, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  a  good  hard-work- 
ing team,  and  that  Coach  Huff  has  made  the 
most  of  his  material ;  but  they  are  no  better 
than  Wisconsin,  which  team  defeated  them  5-3, 
and  lost  to  them  7-6.  Illinois  defeated  Michigan 
in  the  second  game  at  Ann  Arbor,  largely 
through  Michigan's  6  costly  errors,  Illinois  and 
Chicago  both  beat  Notre  Dame,  the  former, 
9-8,  the  latter,  10-2. 

Phil  King's  Wisconsin  nine  did  remarkably 
well  for  a  lot  of  new  men,  and  rank  with  Illi- 
nois for  second  place.  Their  record  is :  2 
games  lost  to  Chicago,  2  won  from  Michigan,  2 
won  from  Beloit  (which  beat  Chicago  and  the 
weakened  Northwestern  team),  and  a  split  (i 
lost  and  i  won)  with  Illinois.  1  he  team  showed 
its  lack  of  experience  when  playing  off  the 
home  grounds,  but  plaj'-ed  more  steadily  and 
better  than  any  team  Wisconsin  has  had  in 
some  3^ears.  It  was  weak,  however,  in  having 
only  one  good  pitcher — Bandeline.  Without 
him  the  team  was  only  mediocre,  the  men  not 
being  hard  enough  hitters  to  bat  out  games, 
and  not  steady  enough  fielders  to  stand  a  can- 
nonading, with  a  poor  man  in  the  box.  Ban- 
deline is  a  left-handed  freshman,  and  he  did 
very  well  all  the  season,  having  good  control 
and  lots  of  curve  and  cunning.  He  had  from 
6  to  9  strike-outs  in  every  garae,  and  gave  very 
few  bases  on  balls.  Perry,  catcher,  was  not 
particularly  strong,  but  batted  well,  though 
never  very  hard.  The  infield  was  fair  ;  all  the 
men  handled  batted  balls  nicely  and  thr'ew 
well,  but  were  weak  on  thrown  balls  and  some- 
what erratic.  In  the  outfield.  Brewer  was 
strong,  covering  lots  of  territory  in  center  and 
hitting  well.  In  batting,  the  teai-n  as  a  whole 
was  fair — pretty  even — but  not  a  hard-hitting 
team  ;  and  they  ran  bases  very  poorly.  They 
will  be  formidable  next  year,  with  every  man 
back,  but  this  ^^ear  they  were  not  in  the  row 
with  Chicago,  though  there  was  no  other  team 
outranking  them. 

Michigan,  confined  to  pure  amateurs  this 
year,  had  the  poorest  nine  which  the  writer 
ever  saw  her  present,  but  derived  much  con- 
solation from  the  fact  that  they  were  untainted 
by  professionalism.  The  team  won  very  few 
games  of  any  account.  They  beat  Illinois  in 
the  first  game,  and  won  once  from  Chicago, 
though  losing  the  series.  They  lost  both 
games  to  Wisconsin,  and  most  of  the  smaller 
games  on  their  trips.    Miller  pitched  only  f  airlv, 
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and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sheehan  and 
Sawyer,  who  came  out  later  in  the  season. 
With  the  exception  of  Condon  and  Heard, 
whose  summer  ball-playing  was  at  least  in 
professional  company,  last  year,  the  rest  of  the 
team  were  mediocre. 

Beloit  played  some  good  games,  as  usual, 
but  did  not  amount  to  much  till  they  put  Dr. 
Hollister,  their  coach,  into  the  box.  Notre 
Dame  played  a  strong  game  early  in  the  year, 
but  they,  too,  played  their  coach  (Powers,  of 
Holy  Cross).  Powers  was  the  best  catcher 
playing  on  a  Western  college  nine  this  year, 
but  he  had  no  right  to  be  in  college  baseball. 
Later,  Notre  Dame  was  weakened  by  some  of 
her  men  leaving  the  team,  notably  Shillington, 
a  star  short-stop.  After  this  they  lost  to  Chi- 
cago and  Illinois. 

Of  the  Indiana  colleges  Depauw,  Indiana 
University,  Purdue,  and  Wabash  are  the  most 
important,  though  the  State  Normal  School 
and  Rose  Polytechnic  played  some  good  games. 
Depauw  has  the  best  record  up  to  date,  having 
beaten  Indiana  University,  6-3  ;  Purdue,  8-3, 
and  13-9  ;  Rose  Polytechnic,  7--,,  and  Witten- 
berg College,  7-2  and  8-7.  Indiana  University 
was  also  beaten  by  Wabash,  16-15,  and  won 
from  Purdue,  21-11,  Normals,  26-5,  and  Wit- 
tenberg, 18-5.  Wabash  lost  to  Oberlin,  14-4,  and 
Depauw  lost  to  Ohio  State  University  9-3, 
showing  that  this  year  the  Ohio  colleges  are 
slightly  ahead  of  their  Indiana  rivals.  Oberlin, 
however,  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  in  years  past. 
In  most  of  these  less  important  institutions, 
possibly  excepting  Oberlin  and  Ohio  State, 
many  questionable  practices  are  resorted  to 
to  win,  and  all  sorts  of  accusations  are  flung 
about.  They  do  not  meet  any  of  the  really 
representative  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
West  as  a  rule,  and  are  not  athletically  to  be 
ranked  in  the  same  class  with  Chicago,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota.  They 
may  once  in  a  while  get  out  a  strong  team,  as 
some  of  Purdue's  past  football  teams,  or  Ober- 
lin's  baseball  teams,  but  in  all-around  strength, 
sufficient  to  put  out  good  teams  in  "^11  branches 
of  sport  every  year,  they  are  distinctly  below 
the  institutions  mentioned. 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI. 

In  the  trans-Mississippi  region  we  have  some 
good  nines  at  Grinnell,  the  State  University  of 
Iowa(S  U.  I. ) ,  and  Nebraska,  and  teams  of  lesser 
importance  such  as  Simpson  College,  Drake 
University,  and  Cornell  College.  Grinnell  won 
the  championship  of  Iowa,  though  they  lost  one 
game  of  the  series  with  S.  U.  I.,  5-3.  They 
beat  Simpson,  Drake,  and  Iowa  Agricultural, 
but  all  these  teams  rank  with  the  minor  col- 
leges like  Know  and  Monmouth.  Nebraska, 
which  beat  S.  U.  I  ,  14-7,  lost  to  Illinois,  Notre 
Dame,  and  Northwestern  on  its  eastern  trip,  and 
narrowly  escaped  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Drake, 
a  third-rate  nine,  June  7th,  12-11.  These  teams 
play  good  ball,  but  are  probably  on  a  par 
with  the  Indiana  and  Ohio  colleges,  and  not  up 
to  the  first  rank,  Grinnell  being  about  the  best 
of  the  trans-Mississippi  nines  this  year. 

Summing  up  the  year's  Avork  as  a  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  point  of  playing  strength, 
the  Middle  West  nines  are,  most  of  them,  poorer 
than  in  '96,  but  that  among  all  there  is  a  tend- 
ency  toward    cleaner    practices   and  the   dis- 


couragement of  professionalism  in  all  forms. 
In  the  more  important  universities,  which  are 
now  under  the  rules  of  the  college  conference 
of  December  last,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  case 
of  questionable  work,  and  nothing  to  render 
doubtful  the  statement  that  the  trend  is  dis- 
tinctly progressive.  There  is  also  more  of  an 
interest  in  baseball  among  the  candidates,  for 
the  sake  of  the  sport  itself,  but  it  seems  as 
though  the  general  interest  of  non-playing  col- 
lege men  is  growing  less — certainly  the  at- 
tendances are  everywhere  falling  off. 

THE   NEW   MEN. 

In  regard  to  the  playing  of  individuals,  there 
are  more  promising  new  men  than  there  are 
of  seasoned  veterans.  In  the  pitching  depart- 
ment, Henry  Clarke,  of  Chicago,  and  Sickles 
and  Murphy,  of  Northwestern,  and  Daily,  of 
Indiana,  belong  to  the  latter  class,  while  Bande- 
line,  of  Wisconsin,  Sawyer,  of  Michigan,  and 
McCallum,  of  Illinois,  are  all  very  good.  Clarke's 
work  has  been  remarkable,  and  stamps  him  as 
one  of  the  best  in  any  college  to-day,  if  the 
opinion  of  such  men  as  Anson,  of  the  Chicago 
team,  and  Manager  Selee,  of  the  Bostons,  can 
be  relied  upon.  Behind  the  bat,  Gardner,  of 
Chicago,  McGill,  Illinois,  and  Perry,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, have  done  good  work,  the  first  named  being 
decidedly  the  best  in  all-around  work,  catching, 
throwing,  and  batting. 

The  leading  first  -  basemen  of  the  Middle 
Westninesare  Abells,  Chicago  ;  Condon,  Mich- 
igan ;  Hazlitt,  Illinois  ;  and  Siefert,  Wisconsin, 
in  about  the  order  named,  the  first  two  outrank- 
ing the  others  quite  a  way  on  batting.  There 
are  a  few  good  infielders  here  this  year.  At 
second,  Adkinson,  Chicago  veteran,  Captain 
Gregg,  of  Wisconsin,  Heard,  of  Michigan,  and 
Captain  Fulton,  of  Illinois,  are  the  pick  of  the 
lot,  all  pretty  good  men  who  try  for  all  kinds 
of  chances,  thus  getting  many  errors  ;  but  they 
far  outrank  all  the  others  in  general  ability,  and 
Adkinson  and  Gregg  are  first-class  batters. 
At  short  and  third  the  material  is  even  more 
scarce.  Shuler,  of  Illinois,  has  played  both  po- 
sitions and  is  a  good  man  in  either.  Astor,  of 
Wisconsin,  fields  well  at  times,  but  is  erratic. 
Clarke,  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  fair  fielder  at  third 
and  an  exceptionally  good  batter  ;  while  Lowes, 
of  Northwestern  ;  Merryfield,  of  Chicago,  and 
Johnson,  of  Illinois,  are  average  men.  There 
are  no  third  basemen  this  year  like  Winston, 
of  Chicago,  and  Deans,  of  Michigan,  in  '96. 
Good  outfielders  are  also  scarce,  but  Brewer,  of 
Wisconsin  ;  Hirshberger  and  Sawyer,  of  Chi- 
cago ;  and  Hadsall,  of  Illinois,  are  really  good 
fielders,  and  the  first  two,  at  least,  can  bat. 
Next  season  should  be  one  of  the  best  and 
closest  in  the  history  of  Western  baseball,  if 
these  men  all  return  to  college,  as  the  majority 
of  them  expect  to  do.  One  thing  noticeable 
this  year,  and  every  year,  has  been  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  teams  play  two  games  with 
their  rivals,  one  on  the  grounds  of  each,  and 
frequently  they  split  even.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  next  year  the  managers  will  arrange,  at 
least  in  games  with  their  more  direct  rivals,  to 
play  deciding  games  in  case  of  ties,  as  could 
easily  be  done  ;  and  it  would  more  than  double 
the  interest  in  every  game  were  it  known  that 
a  decisive  result  was  to  be  reached. 

Geo.  F.  Downer. 
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ROWING. 


Pach,  N.  Y. 

R.    C.    LEHMANN,    M.A. 

THE  consequences  and  effects  of  the 
generous  personal  attention  giving  to 
American  rowing  by  R.  C.  Lehmann, 
who  has  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
taken  up  his  residence  amongst  our  college 
oarsmen  for  several  months,  purely  in  the  in- 
terest of  amateur  sport,  will  be  felt  through 
many  years.  Mr.  Lehmann  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  every  American  oarsman,  indeed 
of  every  amateur  in  the  country. 

A    CLASHING    OF    DATES. 

We  have  in  other  years  alluded  to  the  unwise 
policy  which  leads  the  Harlem  Regatta  Associa- 
tion and  the  Passaic  River  Amateur  Rowing 
Association  to  hold  their  spring  regattas  on  the 
same  d^y.  During  last  fall  and  winter  there 
was  much  talk  of  a  compromise,  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  but 
nothing  came  of  the  conferences,  and  the  re- 
gattas were  again  held  on  the  same  day.  One 
or  two  of  the  crews  succeeded  in  rowing  an 
early  race  in  one  regatta,  and  a  late  race  in  the 
other,  but  only  a  very  few  were  able  to  do  this, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  oarsmen  who  wished 
to  row  May  31st  were  divided  between  the  two 
regattas.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  one  of  the 
regattas  had  been  held  Saturday  and  the  other 
on  Monday,  each  of  them  would  have  had  from 
one-third  to  one-half  more  entries  than  it  did 
receive,  and  that  crews  from  a  distance  who 
would  not  travel  so  far  for  one  regatta,  would 
have  come  if  they  could  have  rowed  in  both. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  another  May,  wiser 
counsel  will  prevail,  and  the  two  regattas  se- 
lect dates  a  day  or  two  apart,  thereby  accom- 
modating both  the  public  and  the  oarsmen, 
and  doubling  the  entries  of  either  regatta. 

COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY. 

Their  annual  class  races  were  rowed  May 
15th,  on  the  Hudson  River,  one  mile  straight- 
away, starting  at  the  foot  of  looth  street,  and 
rowing  north.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  tide 
slow,  wind  light  and  water  smooth.  The 
Freshmen  finished  first  in  5m.  30s. ;  the  Sopho- 
mores second,  in  5m.  43s.,  and  the  Junior 
crew  broke  their  rudder  and  were  compelled  to 
withdraw.     The  crews  were  as  follows  : 


Freshmen  crew — L.  Mortimer,  Jr.  (bow),  H.  H. 
Boyesen,  M.  Rionda,  F.  V.  Jones.  L,  McLintock,  H.  A. 
Edson,  O.  W.  Erdal,  F.  A.  Kellogg  (stroke),  M.  Bogue 
(coxswain),  5m.  30s. 

Sophomore  crew — B.  W.  Van  Voorhis  (bow),  R.  A. 
Elliott,  R.  E.  Wigham,  H.  D.  Brown,  F.  P.  Keppel,  A. 
S.  Morrow,  C.  S.  Haight,  C.  H.  Machen  (stroke),  J. 
Livingston,  Jr.  (coxswain),  5m.  43s. 

CORNELL   UNIVERSITY   WINS   AT   ANNAPOLIS,    MD. 

The  second  crew  of  Cornell  University,  and 
the  first  crew  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Cadets,  rowed  a  match  May  15th,  at  Annapolis, 
Md.  The  race  was  in  eight-oared  shells,  with 
coxswains,  and  the  course  two  miles  straight- 
away, on  the  Severn  River,  starting  at  Green- 
bury  Point  Light.  The  weather  was  fine,  the 
breeze  brisk  and  the  water  lumpy.  The  stu- 
dents beat  the  cadets  by  two  lengths,  in  iim. 
15s.     The  crews  were  as  follows  : 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Stamford  (bow),  Bailey,  Wakeman,  King,  Odell, 
Oddie  (captain),  Dalzell,  Carter  (stroke),  Fisher  (cox- 
swain). 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  CADETS. 

Graham  (bo-w),  Powell,  Buchanan,  Weichert,  Fisher, 
Collins,  Timmons,  McCarthy  (stroke  and  captain), 
Greenslade  (coxs-wain). 

YALE   UNIVERSITY    BEATS    UNIVERSITY    OF 

WISCONSIN. 

A  match  between  the  crews  of  these  univer- 
sities was  rowed  May  29th  on  Lake  Saltonstall, 
Connecticut,  in  8-oared  shells,  with  coxswains. 
The  course  was  two  miles  straightaway  in  still 
water,  the  weather  fine,  wind  light  against  the 
crews,  and  the  water  in  good  condition.  The 
times  were  :  Yale  University,  lom.  54s.  ;  LTni- 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  iim.  4s.  The  visitors 
rowed  pluckily,  but  their  style  did  not  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  the  Eastern  oarsmen. 

The  crews  were  as  follows  : 

Yale  University— D.  W.  Rogers  (bow),  P.  Whitney, 
H.  G.  Campbell,  J  Greenway,  P.  H.  Bailey,  F.  W. 
Allen,  W.  E.  S.  Griswold,  G.  Langford  (stroke),  A. 
Green  (coxswain). 

University  of  Wisconsin — A.  F.  Alexander  (bow),  W. 
Sutherland,  R.  Chamberlain,  A.  Olsen,  H.  A.  Lake,  L. 
F.  Austin,  A.  Anderson,  M.  Seymour  (stroke),  H.  R. 
Crandall  (coxswain). 

UNITED    STATES   NAVAL   CADETS   BEAT     UNIVERSITY 
OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  annual  match  between  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States  Naval 
Cadets  was  rowed  May  29th  on  the  Severn 
River,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  8-oared  shells, 
with  coxswains.  The  course  was  two  miles 
straightaway,  rowing  shoreward  from  the 
Greenbury  Point  Lighthouse.  The  race  was 
postponed  from  2:30  till  6  p.  m.,  on  account  of 
storm,  and  was  finally  rowed  with  a  strong 
wind,  against  the  tide,  and  in  water  too  rough 
for  pleasant  or  even  safe  racing.  The  times 
were  as  follows  :  U.  S.  Naval  Cadets,  13m.  48s.; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  14m.  i6s. 

The  crews  were  as  follows  : 

United  States  Naval  Academ}-— Gannon  (bow),  Tim- 
mons, Fisher,  Collins  Buchanan,  Powell,  Graham,  Mc- 
Carthy (stroke  and  captain),  Greenslade  (coxswain). 

University  of  Pennsylvania— Boyle  (bow  and  cap- 
tain), Howell,  Carnett,  De  Silver,  Stearns,  Overfield, 
Hall,  Hengenberry  (stroke),  J.  Wise  (coxswain). 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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CENTURY    ROAD    CLUB    MATTERS. 

The  Century  Road  Club  of  America  offers  to 
its  members  two  national  competitions  for  the 
present  year.  For  the  greatest  number  of  indi- 
vidual centuries  there  will  be  three  prizes  :  first, 
gold  medal  ;  second,  gold  medal  ;  third,  silver 
medal,  centuries  ridden  during  actual  member- 
ship in  the  club  only  to  be  credited  in  the  making 
of  this  award.  In  the  highest  mileage  compe- 
tition there  will  also  be  three  prizes  :  first,  gold 
medal ;  second,  gold  medal;  third,  silver  medal, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  three  members  making  the 
greatest  number  of  miles  during  the  calendar 
year. 

The  club  century  prizes  are  also  offered  as 
follows  : 

First  prize,  C.  R.  C.  banner  ;  second  prize, 
handsomely  framed  certificate.  The  competi- 
tion for  these  prizes  is  open  to  all  American 
bicycle  clubs,  the  members  of  which  need  not 
necessarily  be  also  members  of  the  C.  R.  C. 
All  centuries  claimed  must  have  been  made  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
C.  R.  C. ,  and  during  actual  membership  in  the 
competing  club  ;  and  all  claims  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Road  Records  Committee  on  or  be- 
fore January  15,  1898.  The  same  must  show 
date  of  each  century  and  by  whom  ridden,  prop- 
erly approved  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  competing  club,  and  attested  before  a 
notary. 

The  following  road  records  have  been  al- 
lowed : 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Rinehart,  twenty-five  centuries 
in  thirty  days,  October  17  to  November  15, 
i8g6 ;  forty-six  centuries  in  sixty  days,  Sep- 
tember 27  to  November  25, 1896  ;  2,628  miles  in 
thirty  days,  October  17  to  November  15,  1896  ; 
4,962}^  miles  in  sixty  days,  September  27  to 
November  25,  1896.  All  Colorado  State  records. 

R.  E.  O'Connor,  2,786  miles  in  thirty  days, 
July  I  to  July  30,  1896  ;  5,364  miles  in  sixty 
days,  July  2  to  August  30,  1896.  Illinois  State 
road  records. 

Dr.  John  T.  Sibley,  twenty-three  centuries  in 
1896.     Missouri  State  road  record. 


BLUE   AND    WHITE   SUl'KEME. 

The  cycling  championships  of  the  Intercolle 
giate  Athletic  Association  were  decided  at  the 
Manhattan  Beach  track  (New  York)  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  5th.  Columbia  won  first 
place  in  each  of  the  five  events,  new  college 
competitive  records  for  one  and  five  miles,  and  a 
total  of  thirty-four  out  of  a  possible  forty  points. 

Ray  Dawson's  time,  iim.  50  1-5S.,  in  the  five- 
mile  race,  was  the  feature  of  the  meet.  It  not 
only  enabled  Columbia  to  score  both  first  and 
second  in  the  race,  but  lowered  the  intercolle- 
giate record,  which  had  previously  stood  at 
13m.  4  4-5S.  A  clip  off  of  im.  14  3-5S.  is  seldom 
made  nowadays. 

Columbia's  series  of  successes  told  heavily  to 
her  credit  on  the  general  count  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Association  of  Amateur  Athletes  of 
America,  raising  her  from  the  last  on  list  to 
seventh  place  ;  and  yet  her  five  victories  were 
counted  only  as  "  one  first,"  the  rule  being  that 
the  college  scoring  most  points  in  cycling 
should  be  counted  as  "one  first,"  and  receive 
the  five  points  assigned  to  that  position.  It  is 
an  instance  of  value  to  college  athletes. 

The  summaries  : 

Quarter  mile— Final  won  by  W.  H.  Fearing-,  Jr.,  Co- 
lumbia ;  Irwin  A.  Powell,  Columbia,  second  ;  W.  M. 
McCutcheon,  Yale,  third  ;  F.  L.  Schade,  Georgetown, 
fourth.    Time,  0:32  3-5. 

One  mile — Final  won  by  Ray  Daw^son,  Columbia  ; 
Irwin  A.  Powell,  Columbia,  second  ;  J.  I.  I?utler,  Yale, 
third  ;  H.  J.  Webster,  Swarthmore,  fourth.  Time, 
2:13  3-5. 

Half  mile — Final  won  by  Irwin  A,  Powell,  Columbia; 
W.  H.  Fearing,  Jr  ,  Columbia,  second  ;  H.  K.  Bird, 
Columbia,  third  ;  H.  P.White,  Harvard,  fourth.  Time, 
1:06  3-5. 

Five  miles — Won  by  Ray  Dawson,  Columbia  ;  W. 
Hays,  Columbia,  second  ;  F.  L.  Schade,  Georgetown^ 
third  ;  H.  S.  Waterman,  Columbia,  fourth.  Time, 
ii:=;o  1-5. 

One  mile  tandem — I.  A.  Powell  and  Ray  Dawson, 
Columbia,  first  ;  Williamsand  Williams,  Pennsylvania, 
second  ;  J,  T.  Walke  and  J.  N.  Anderson,  Yale,  third  ; 
C.  G.  Benedict  and  R.  Howard,  Yale,  fourth.  Time, 
2:10  1-5. 

MEMORIAL    DAY    EVENTS. 

May  30th  falling  on  Sunday,  the  Irvington- 
Milburn  and  Chicago  road  races  were  run  on 
Monday,  May  31,  the  former,  as  usual,  near 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  latter  on  the  wheeling 
course,  just  out  of  Chicago.  The  starters  in 
the  Irvington-Milburn  were  109  out  of  123  en- 
tries ;  and  in  the  Chicago,  440  out  of  486  entries. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Irvington- 
Milburn  race  took  place  could  scarce  have  been 
more  unfavorable.  The  previous  weather  had 
disintegrated  the  road  over  most  of  the  twenty- 
five  miles  course,  and  in  some  portions  reduced 
it  to  a  veritable  slough  of  despond,  necessitat- 
ing the  hardest  kind  of  work  from  start  to  finish. 
It  argues  well  for  the  stamina  and  pluck  of  the 
riders  that  the  times  so  nearly  approximated 
those  made  last  year.  For  instance,  R.  M.  Al- 
exander who  won  in  1896  with  ih.  8m.  22s., 
covered  the  course  this  year  from  scratch  in  ih. 
17m.  9s. 

IKVINGTON-MILBURN  SUMMARIES/ 


Rider. 


G.A.Soden 6 

F.R.Warren 6 

T.  R.  Goodwin 5 

T.  W.Hollis 6 

P.  Molitor 5 

Thomas  Firth 2 

R.  M.  Alexander So 

F.R.Clark o 

W.  Spree 3 

J.  Buel     2 


Handicap. 


30 


Time. 
1:21.04 
I  ;2i:  10 
1:21:10 
1:21:12 
1:19:42 
1:19:39 
1:17:09 
1:18:31 
1:21:55 
1:20:55 
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"  First  time  "  prize  won  by  R.  M.  Alexander, 
from  scratch,  in  1:17:09  ;  second  time  prize  by 

F.  R.  Clark  (0:50)  in  1:18:31. 

The  circumstances  relating  to  the  "first 
time  "  contest  led  to  the  exercise  by  the  powers 
that  be  of 

THE   EXTREME   PENALTY. 

The  severest  punishment  that  can  be  inflicted 
upon  a  competitor,  for  unfair  tactics  in  road  or 
track  racing,  is  suspension  of  the  offender  for 
■life,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  cycling  that  very 
few  men  have  had  to  be  debarred  from  partici- 
pation in  all  future  events.  A.  M.  Shepard,  of 
Meriden,  Ct.,  who  finished  with  the  winner  of 
the  "  first  time"  prize  in  the  Irvington-Milburn 
road  race,  on  May  31,  "  cut  the  course  "  at  two 
or  three  different  points  ;  and  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Long  Island 
Cycle  Clubs,  held  in  New  York,  on  June  7th,  he 
was  declared  debarred  for  life.  This  example 
should  stand  as  a  warning  to  all  racing  men  that 
swift  retribution  will  follow  unfair  tactics  on  the 
road  or  track. 

CHICAGO  ROAD-RACE  SUMMARIES. 

Rider.  Handicap.  Time. 

W.  D.  Smedley 15:00  1:07:042-5 

E.  Sickles 8:00  1:05:13 

W.  Roeder 9:30  1:06:44 

O.  Ridenour io:oo  1:07:15 

H.  K.  Rose 7:30  1:04:46 

M.  J.  Bolstad 9:00  1:06:17 

C.F.Meyer 10:00  1:07:17 

J.  A.  Papineau 9:30  1:06:50 

G.  V.  Oxley 10:00  1:07:22 

P.  E.  Neuerberg 7:30  1:05:00 

First  time  prize  won  by  H.  O'Brien  Ci:oo)  in  1:03:08  ; 
second  time  prize  by  Fred  Nelson  (1:00)  in  1:03:14; 
third  time  prize  by  O.  Adams  (2:00)  in  1:04:15. 

A  very  successful  middle-distance  bicycle  re- 
lay was  run  in  May  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  191  miles,  breaking 
all  previous  records  over  the  course  by  a  wide 
margin.  The  start  was  made  from  Los  Ange- 
les at  4.30  A.  M.,  and  San  Diego  was  reached  at 
3.55  p.  M.  The  intermediate  towns  and  the 
distances  between  them  are  given,  which  in- 
formation may  be  of  value  to  anyone  intending 
to  tour  over  the  whole  or  a  part  of  that  route  : 

Miles. 

Los  Angeles .  o 

Pomona 34 

Corona 52  J^ 

Kiver.side 68 

Perris ?>(i% 

Elsinore 98  J^ 

Temecula 115^ 

Escondido 156^^ 

ban  Diego 191 

THE     MERRICK    ROAD-RACE. 

The  second  annual  twenty-five-mile  handi- 
cap road-race  of  the  Associated  Cycling  Club, 
of  Long  Island,  ridden  June  12th,  on  the  Merrick 
road,  near  Valley  Station,  was  won  by  Bird. 

There  were  sixty-five  starters  in  the  race, 
which  was  ridden  over  a  five-mile  course  that 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  as  good  as  a 
track.  Had  it  not  been  that  on  the  westward 
trips  the  competitors  were  forced  to  ride  against 
a  stiff  wind,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  record 
for  the  course  would  have  been  lowered. 

The  summary  of  the  first  twenty  follows  : 

Handicap.  , Ti^ne. , 

No.                        Rider.                         M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

i—G.  H.  Bird,  Newark 6    00  1     12  05 

2 — B.  P.  Lukens,  Brooklyn 6    00  i     12  40 

3 — L.  Uisbrow,  Richmond  Hill 6    00  1     12  401-5 

4— E.  De  Martini,  S.  B'klyn  W 2    30  i    09  45 

■-,— A.  Michel,  71st  R'gt,  N.  Y 3    30  i    10  46 


Handicap.  , Time.- 

I\r.  .S.      H.  M. 


55 
03 
IS 
SO 
45 
24 

25  2-5 
25 

30  2-5 

First,  J.  R. 


No.  Rider. 

6— W.  P.  Wahrenberger,  N   V 4  30 

7— W.  N.  Vale,  Richmond  Hill 2  30        i    09  45 

8 — P.  R.  Hall,  Harlem  W 4  00        i     n  09 

g— J.  R.  Harrison,  Vim  B.  C 30        i    07  50 

o — E.  A.  Laws,  K.  C.  W 2  30        i    og  51 

1— A.  Munz,  Montauk  W 4  00        1    n  22 

2— G.  Stringham,  14th  R'gt  A.  A . .  5  30 

3— P.  Molitor,  Chatham "  30 

4 — E.  Gutting-,  Long  Island  City.  .5  30 

5— J.  F.  Whiting,  Orient  W 4  00 

6— W.  C.  Nickolds,  Logan  W 3  30 

7_W.  E.  J.  Kirk,  Stamford scr'h 

8 — W.  Spree,  South  Brooklyn i  oo 

9— G.  W.  Conradson,  Logan  W 2  00 

20 — J.  E.  Gregoire,  Brooklyn 3  00 

The  time  prize  winners  were  : 
Harrison,  Vim  B.   C.   (30s.),  ih.  7m.  50s.;  sec- 
ond,  P.    Molitor,  Chatham  (30s.),  ih.   8m.  33.  ; 
third, W  E.  Kirk,  Stamford  (scratch),  1h.9m.24s. 

TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR  ROAD   RECORD. 

Edward  S.  Edwards,  a  youthful  member  of 
the  Century  Wneelmen,  of  New  York,  raised 
the  amateur  American  twenty-four-hour  road 
record  from  314  miles  to  349  2-5  miles,  between 
6  p.  M.  June  12th  and  June  13th. 

The  course  was  one  of  four  legs,  and  twenty- 
one  miles  of  distance,  between  the  New  Jersey 
towns  of  Elizabeth,  Springfield,  Westfield  and 
Rahway,  with  the  starting  and  finishing  points 
at  Linden,  midway  between  Rahway  and  Eliza- 
beth. 

In  his  ride,  Edwards  covered  the  course  six- 
teen times,  and  made  up  the  additional  miles 
on  the  short  course  between  Rahway  and 
Elizabeth.  The  roads  were  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, save  in  one  spot,  near  Westfield,  where 
repairing  work  necessitated  a  short  stretch  of 
sidepath  riding. 

TIME   BY   ROUNDS. 

Edwards's  times  for  the  various  rounds  of 
his  course,  including  stoppages,  were  as  follows: 

Miles.  H.      M.    Miles.  H.  M. 

14  10 

15  19 

17  07% 

i3  36K 

20  08 

21         33 

23         13 


105. 
126. 


189. 


Miles. 
210. . . . 

231 

252 

273 

294 

3'5 

336.... 
349  2-5. 


The  best  previous  record  for  twenty -four 
hours'  riding  was  held  by  Smith,  who  made  the 
mark  on  the  roads  at  Baltimore  several  weeks 
ago. 

MODERATION    IN    DRINKING. 

Many  cyclists,  especially  when  on  long  runs 
and  tours,  drink  far  more  water  than  the  sys- 
tem demands,  and  thus  overtax  the  organs  of 
absorption  and  respiration.  Under  trying  con- 
ditions, false  thirst  is  not  uncommon,  as  will 
become  apparent  if  no  liquid  can  be  obtained 
until  the  craving  has  passed  naturally  away. 
When  overheated  it  is  far  better  to  immerse 
the  wrists  in  cold  water  or  lie  quietl}^  in  the 
shade  after  taking  one  or  two  swallows  to  cool 
and  cleanse  the  mouth  and  throat,  than  to 
flood  the  stomach  with  large  quantities  of  cold 
water  or  other  liquid.  The  less  drank  without 
discomfort  on  a  long  and  hard  ride,  the  better, 
and  the  more  quickly  will  the  cyclist  feel  re- 
freshed after  a  rest  by  the  roadside.  A  too 
free  use  of  ice-water  immediatel}^  followed  by 
a  halt  in  the  shade  or  at  any  place  having  a 
temperature  lower  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, is  liable  to  bring  on  a  dangerous  chill. 
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POSITION   ON    TANDEMS. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  combination 
tandem  for  the  use  of  a  lady  and  a  gentleman, 
custom  has  invariably  given  the  position  in 
front  to  the  former,  and  in  the  rear  to  the  lat 
ter.  Within  the  past  year,  however,  the  wis- 
dom of  constructing  the  drop-frame  in  front 
has  been  questioned,  on  the  ground  that  there- 
by the  fair  rider  must  guide  the  machine,  and 
that  she  is  certain,  in  case  of  accident,  to  suffer 
much  more  than  her  companion.  Considera- 
tion of  these  points  has  led  more  than  one  man- 
ufacturer to  supply,  on  special  order,  combina- 
tion tandems  with  the  diamond-frame  in  front 
and  the  drop-frame  in  the  rear  ;  and  machines 
of  this  description  have  ceased  to  be  rare  either 
in  this  country  or  abroad.  Placing  the  drop- 
frame  in  the  rear  gives  the  whole  machine  an 
unsymmetrical  appearance,  but  an  objection  of 
more  weight  lies  in  the  mechanical  principles 
embodied  in  such  construction.  Assuming  that 
the  gentleman  is  the  heavier  and  stronger  of 
the  two  riders,  his  position  in  the  rear  econ- 
omizes his  strength.  An  expert  in  the  trade 
thus  demonstrates  the  truth  of  this  assertion  : 

"  On  race  tracks,  two  tandem  riders  unequal 
in  weight  will  increase  their  chances  of  win- 
ning if  the  stronger  and  heavier  occupies  the 
rear  seat.  Place  two  tourists  on  a  tandem,  one 
a  man  and  the  other  a  woman,  and  on  such  a 
machine  we  will  suppose  that  they  exert  a  force 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  and  muscular  power 
of  each.  On  general  principles,  the  woman, 
being  as  a  rule  less  robust  and  weighty  than 
the  man,  should  have  her  place  in  front  so  as 
to  better  utilize  the  combined  efforts  of  both 
riders,  and  as  far  as  possible,  bring  their 
weight  rearward  in  order  that  the  adherence 
of  the  driving-wheel  maybe  increased,  and  the 
steering-wheel  be  left  freer  in  running.  It.has 
been  calculated  that  with  a  man  weighing  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  and  a  woman  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  the  former 
on  the  rear  seat  and  the  latter  in  front,  both  ex- 
erting power  equal  to  two-thirds  of  their  own 
weight,  the  useful  effect  for  the  same  expendi- 
ture of  power  is  advanced  slightly  over  the  use- 
ful effect  obtained  if  the  positions  of  the  riders 
are  reversed,  and  all  other  conditions  remain 
the  same." 

TIRE    DIFFICULTIES    ON    THE    ROAD. 

A  soft  tire  is  apt,  at  any  moment,  to  be 
wrenched  off  its  rim  and  a  serious  accident 
may  result,  especially  if  it  happens  when  coast- 
ing down  a  bad  hill  or  turning  a  sharp  corner. 
The  striking  of  the  rim  against  a  street-car  rail 
or  other  chance  object  is  a  sure  sign  of  inade- 
quate inflation.  Should  it  happen  within  a 
short  time  after  pumping  up,  it  is  probable 
that  a  leak  exists  either  at  the  valve  or  at  some 
punctured  point.  A  careful  examination  will 
generally  show  the  presence  of  a  puncture,  and 
if  the  valve  leaks,  bubbles  will  come  to  the  sur- 
face from  a  instant's  immersion  in  water.  Any 
good  repair  kit  will  ordinarily  enable  the  rider 
to  repair  a  puncture  on  the  road,  but  the 
remedying  of  a  valve  trouble  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter.  Frequent  inflation  may  enable  one  to 
ride  home,  when  a  careful  repairer  should  re- 
place the  imperfect  or  worn  valve. 

When  the  rear  tire  has  been  badly  punctured 
or  otherwise  rendered  weaker  than  the  one  on 


the  front  wheel,  it  is  well  to  make  a  transfer  of 
the  tires  from  one  wheel  to  the  other.  This 
plan  will  frequently  cause  the  rear  tire  to  last 
much  longer  without  replacing,  as  it  will  be 
subject  to  much  less  strain  on  the  front  wheel. 
This  precaution  is  often  worth  taking  in  order 
that  each  pneumatic  may  bear  its  share  of  hard 
service,  even  though  the  rear  one  has  never 
met  with  injury. 

NOTES    OF    THE    MONTH. 

In  the  Battle  of  Flowers  on  the  Riviera  this 
year,  bicycles  took  the  place  of  many  carriages. 
Fancy  baskets  on  the  handle-bars  formed  re- 
ceptacles for  the  floral  ammunition. 

American  bicyclists  would  welcome  a  national 
regulation  patterned  after  one  which  obtains  in 
many  towns  in  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
England,  requiring  drivers  of  vehicles  to  make 
sure  that  the  road  is  clear  before  beginning  to 
turn  a  corner. 

The  union  run  of  the  Associated  Cycling 
Clubs  of  Chicago  and  vicinity  took  place  on 
May  23d,  and  was  headed  by  Mayor  Carter 
Harrison  and  a  detail  of  fifty  wheel-mounted 
policemen. 

"The  United  Wheelmen,"  an  organization 
projected  in  the  Northwest,  early  in  the  spring, 
for  the  government  of  cycle  racing  in  that  sec- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen,  is  rapidly  passing  from  partial  into 
total  eclipse. 

By  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment, bicycles  are  classed  as  carriages,  and  as 
such  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  instead  of  being  admitted  free  of  duty 
as  heretofore. 

The  inter-city  six-days'  relay  race  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  riders,  which  termi- 
nated in  Chicago  on  May  22d,  was  won  by  the 
Western  representatives  by  a  margin  of  nine 
miles  and  two  laps  over  their  Eastern  opponents. 

The  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen  has  instituted  a  medical 
department,  to  be  accessory  to  the  general 
work  of  the  organization,  and  for  special  serv- 
ice at  parades,  tournaments  and  wherever  the 
wheelmen  of  the  State  gather  in  large  numbers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Board  of  Cycle  Manufacturers,  held 
in  New  York  City,  on  May  24th,  it  was  voted 
that  no  national  or  local  shows  be  sanctioned 
between  June  i,  1897,  and  June  i,  1898  ;  and 
that  February  22,  1898,  be  designated  as  a 
general  "  opening  day  "  for  the  season's  trade 
throughout  the  country. 

multum  in  parvo. 

The  greatest  economy  of  power  in  hill  climb- 
ing is  gained  by  a  slow  and  steady  motion, 
maintaining  a  constant  pressure  on  the  pedals. 
When  a  sensibly  decreased  effort  becomes  nec- 
essary, it  is  well  to  dismount  and  walk  up. 

For  those  whose  natural  motion  is  a  rapid 
one,  a  low  gear  is  to  be  preferred,  but  a  higher 
gear  is  more  suitable  for  riders  of  greater 
strength  than  speed. 

Solid  and  cushion  tires — now  rarely  seen  in 
America — are  still  used  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  British  Isles  on  bicycles  designed 
primarily  for  renting.  The  Prowler. 
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HE  most 
promising  of 
the  pictur- 
esque little 
fleet  which 
may  be  observed  on 
almost  any  clear 
afternoon  skimming 
over  the  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  near  Dorval, 
are  the  following : 
The  Avoca,  owned 
by  Mr.  Duggan  ;  the  Glenowen,  Shirley  David- 
son ;  the  Maida,  Harrison  B.  Young ;  the 
Rogue,  Commodore  A.  F.  Riddel!  ;  the  Queen, 
G.  A.  S.  Hamilton  ;  the  Viola,  Mr.  Thornton  ; 
and  the  Lalage,  owned  by  J.  B.  Abbott. 

These  boats  are  generally  of  the  same  type 
as  last  year's  fifteen-footers,  of  which  the  SotJiis 
and  the  Glencairn  were  the  best.  They  are 
all  broad,  shallow,  saucer-like  hulls,  a  num- 
ber of  them  fitted  with  centerboards,  while 
some  of  them  are  built  with  weighted  fin-keels. 
Mr.  Duggan's  Avoca,  which  was  launched 
May  19th,  is  a  centerboard  boat.  Mr.  Frank 
Sherwood,  who  was  the  crew  of  the  Glencairn, 
is  associated  with  Mr.  Duggan  in  handling  the 
new  boat.  In  the  first  race  of  the  season,  sailed 
May  22d,  the  Azwca  led  the  fleet  until  the  race 
was  stopped  because  of  lack  of  wind.  In  the 
race  of  May  24th,  which  was  sailed  in  a  fresh 
breeze,  the  order  of  the  finish  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Az'oca,  Islajider,  Rogue,  Maida,  Glen- 
owen. On  May  29th,  the  Glenoweii,  under 
two  reefs,  readily  beat  the  Lalage,  a  Cuth- 
bert  boat  just  from  Toronto,  and  the  fin-keel 
Viola.  The  JMissie  started  in  this  race,  but 
lost  her  centerboard.  The  Viola  was  sailed  by 
Mr.  Duggan,  but  as  she  sailed  without  her 
lead  bulb,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  in  three 
reefs. 

The  Maida  is  a  centerboard  boat.  She  is  an 
extreme  skimming-dish,  her  hull  drawing  only 
about  six  inches.  She  is  fitted  with  a  large 
centerboard,  which  drops  nearly  six  feet  and 
weighs  about  four  hundred  pounds.  Like  the 
American  boats  of  the  scow  type,  she  will 
probably  lead  the  fleet  in  a  heavy  wind  if  the 
sea  be  moderately  smooth.  The  boats  built 
under  Mr.  Duggan's  direction  are  all  painted 
black. 

Of  the  two  boats  built  by  Cuthbert  at  Toron- 
to, the  Lalage  is  probably  the  better.  She  is 
a  fin-keel,  carrymg  a  bulb  of  lead  weighing 
about  900  lbs.  In  contrast  with  Mr.  Duggan's 
fleet  she  is  strong  and  heavily  built  ;  and  while 
an  able  craft  in  heavy  weather,  she  will  prob- 
ably be  distanced  by  the  boats  of  lighter  build 
when  racing  in  moderate  weather.  Her  ap- 
proximate dimensions  are  said  to  be  as  follows  : 
length  on  deck  about  30ft.;  on  the  water-line, 
17ft.  6in. ;  beam,  9ft. 

On  the  American  side  the  new  boats  which 
have  attracted  attention  thus  far  are  the  A I 
Anka,  the  Shark,  the  Asthore,  the  Pioneer, 
the  Ke7ineti,  the  Skate,  and  the  Aranca.  Sev- 
eral other  boats,  however,  are  known  to  be  in 
course  of  construction,  and  it  is  certain  that 


there  will  be  at  least  a  dozen  boats  ready  tcv 
enter  the  trial  races  if  their  owners  consider 
them  worthy  of  the  attempt  after  the  earlier 
club  races.  The  older  boats  of  this  class.  Gee 
Whiz,  Eos  and  Bogie,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  compete  with  the  racing  machines  of  this 
season. 

During  the  past  winter  Mr.  Clinton  H. 
Crane,  the  amateur  designer,  whose  El 
Heirie  was  chosen  as  the  defender  of  the 
cup  last  year,  has  made  an  earnest  en- 
deavor to  gain  this  season  the  laurels  which, 
after  a  creditable  effort,  he  failed  to  secure  in 
his  first  attempt.  He  has  turned  out  three 
boats:  the  Al  Anka,  for  his  own  use;  the 
Piojteer,  for  his  brother,  H.  M.  Crane,  who 
was  forward  hand  on  the  El  Heirie,  and 
another  boat  whose  name  had  not  been  an- 
nounced at  the  time  of  writing,  and  whose  con- 
struction was  ordered  by  Mr.  Crane  and  A.  N. 
Durkee.  The  A I  Anka  and  the  Pioneer  were 
both  built  by  Lawley  &  Sons,  at  Boston,  the 
former  being  a  centerboard  and  the  latter  a 
keel  boat.  The  third  of  the  Crane  boats, 
which  has  a  centerboard,  was  built  at  the  shop 
of  the  Spalding  Company.  The  A I  Anka  is 
an  extreme  racing  machine,  whose  bow  is  very 
broadly  rounded  on  the  water-line.  The  name 
is  the  Arabic  for  bird.  Her  approximate  di- 
mensions are:  o.-a.  1.  31  feet  ;  w.-l.  length,  17 
feet  6  inches  ;  extreme  beam,  8  feet  4  inches. 
She  is  double-planked  mahogany  outside,  with 
a  pine  deck.  The  cockpit  is  placed  well  for- 
ward and  is  self-bailing.  She  has  great  breadth 
of  beam  compared  with  the  other  boats,  and 
her  topsides  flare  widely  from  the  water-line 
to  the  deck.  Her  floor  is  very  flat  amidships. 
She  has  a  long-pointed  nose  and  rounded  bow 
like  that  of  El  Heirie,  but  the  stem  curves 
downward  from  stem-head  to  water-line,  in- 
stead of  being  almost  straight  as  it  is  in  the 
half-rater.  The  sheer-line  of  the  deck  is  almost 
straight  from  stem  to  stern.  The  cockpit  is 
rectangular,  with  small  square  hatches  on  deck 
fore  and  aft.  The  floor  of  the  well  is  high 
above  the  water-line  and  pitches  toward  the 
centerboard  trunk,  which  is  flush  with  -the 
floor,  so  that  the  cockpit  bails  into  the  trunk. 
The  thwartship  bulkheads  are  flush  with  the 
ends  of  the  well.  The  boat  is  rigidly  braced 
inside  with  timbers  from  the  deck  to  the 
bilges.  The  fore  overhang  is  comparatively 
long  and  the  stern  short.  The  stern  itself  is 
raking  and  much  narrower  than  those  of  the 
Huntington  and  Herreshoff  boats  for  example, 
but  wider  than  those  designed  by  Mr.  Olm- 
stead.  The  boat  is  fitted  with  a  balanced  rud- 
der, much  deeper  than  it  is  long,  and  the  rud- 
der-post is  so  far  from  the  cockpit  that  the 
tiller  is  unusually  long.  The  A I  Anka  is  not 
to  be  raced  in  Boston  Harbor,  but  is  to  be 
taken  to  Oyster  Bay  to  be  put  in  shape  for  the 
races.  The  sails  of  this  boat,  as  are  those  of 
the  other  Crane  boats,  are  made  by  Wilson  & 
Silsby,  of  Boston. 

The  Shark  was  built  at  the  order  of  Com- 
modore Henry  C.  Rouse,  of  the  Seawanhaka 
Yacht,  and  Mr.  Colgate  Hoyt,  of  the  same 
club.  She  was  designed  by  Gardner  &  Cox, 
the  designers  of  the  cutter  Norota,  the  schooner 
Quissetta,  and  the  new  51-footer  Syce.     The 
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builders  were  the  Spalding  St.  Lawrence  Com- 
pany, of  Ogdensbtirg,  N.  Y.  Her  sails  were 
made  by  Wilson  &  Griffen,  of  New  York,  and 
her  spars  were  the  work  of  L.  K.  Young,  late  of 
Bridgeport,  but  now  of  the  Spalding  Company. 
This  boat,  of  which  great  things  are  expected, 
will  be  handled  by  Sherman  Hoyt,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Paprika,^hxch.  last  season,  after 
the  retirement  of  the  El  Heirie,  won  nearly 
all  the  half-rater  races  on  Long  Island  Sound. 
Last  season  Mr.  Hoyt,  who  is  the  youngest 
skipper  in  the  racing  fleet,  won  twenty-two 
first  prizes  and  one  second  prize. 

The  Shark  is  a  fin-keel  boat  of  the  same 
general  dimensions  as  the  majority  of  the  little 
fleet,  29  ft.  6  in.  over  all  ;  17  ft.  6  in.  on  the 
water-line,  and  6  ft.  beam.  The  fin  draws  the 
full  limit  allowed,  five  feet,  but  the  body  of 
the  hull  draws  only  six  or  seven  inches.  This  lit- 
tle racing  craft  is  a  masterpiece  in  construction. 
The  planking  is  laid  in  narrow  Spanish  cedar 
strips,  one  inch  Avide,  and  five-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  finished.  There  is  only  a  single  thickness 
of  planking,  but  the  frames  are  knit  and  braced 
firmly  together  by  light  braces  of  rock-elm  and 
straps  and  elbows  of  steel.  The  edges  of  the 
planks  which  form  the  shell  are  grooved  with 
hollow  and  round  edges,  each  plank-edge  being 
fastened  with  wire  nails.  This  is  a  system  of 
building  which  has  been  experimented  with  for 
years,  but  it  is  an  innovation  to  plank  a  racing 
boat  in  this  way.  The  deck  of  the  Shark  is 
also  planked  with  narrow  Spanish  cedar. 

In  design  the  Shark  is  a  refinement  of  the 
scow  type.  Mr.  Cox,  the  designer,  is  familiar 
with  the  boats  designed  by  Duggan,  Crane 
and  Huntington.  He  is  especially  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Huntington  has  a  good  idea.  He 
sailed  the  Paprika,  Huntington's  best  boat,  in 
Bermuda,  and  he  has  ordered  that  friendly  de- 
signer and  skipper  to  build  him  a  boat  for 
this  series  of  races.  If,  however,  Mr.  Cox  has 
proved  that  Huntington's  boats  would  be  just 
a  trifle  faster  if  built  with  a  round  bilge  and  a 
graceful  bow,  he  will  have  done  something  to 
further  our  conviction  that  a  fast  boat  need  not 
of  necessity  be  ugly.  The  Shark  has  a  very 
flat  floor,  big  bilges  and  straight  sides  amid- 
ships. She  has  no  tumble-home  like  Paprika. 
She  has  a  graceful,  pointed  bow  and  a  narrowed 
transom  ;  and  yet  for  all  her  genteel  looks  she 
beat  the  new  Huntington  boat,  hands  down,  in 
a  reefing  breeze  on  smooth  water,  in  the  har- 
bor at  Oyster  Bay,  on  the  day  of  the  first 
Seawanhaka  race,  until  her  bobstay  parted. 
Larry  Huntington  was  sailing  his  boat,  too, 
and  a  strong  wind  and  smooth  water  are  said 
to  be  favorable  conditions  for  the  scow  boats. 
The  Shark  is  a  striking-looking  boat.  She  has 
a  straight  bow  and  long  overhang.  Her  water- 
line  looks  shorter  than  in  the  other  boats. 
Looked  at  beam-on,  she  seems  long,  sharp  and 
vicious  ;  she  is  well  named.  Out  of  water  she 
is  seen  to  be  the  flattest  kind  of  a  skimming 
dish  underneath.  Her  fin  is  deep  and  narrow, 
and  the  bulb  much  longer  than  the  fin.  The 
rudder  is  a  dagger  almost  as  deep  as  the  fin. 
On  looking  at  her  and  remembering  the  beam 
and  flare  and  power  of  Gleiicairn,  one  wonders 
if  this  boat  will  not  be  overpowered  ;  but  then 
one  should  remember  the  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  lead  on  her  plate-fin.  Sailing  side  by  side 
with  the  low,  flat  Huntington  boat  and  the  high- 


sided,  able-looking  boat  (Asthore)  of  Mr.  Olm- 
stead,  her  performance  tells  of  a  secret  of  power 
which  is  not  at  once  apparent. 

The  cockpit  of  the  Shark  is  small,  oblong 
and  shallow,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  low, 
flare  coaming,  which  is  oval  and  pointed  for- 
ward. The  spars  are  Mr.  Young's  best,  and 
that  means  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
"  spreaders  "  on  the  mast  are  of  a  new  kind, 
and  constitute  one  of  those  Yankee  devices 
which  canoemen  and  fresh  -  water  builders 
sometimes  hit  luckily.  There  are  three  spread- 
ers, one  forward,  two  on  either  side  of  the 
mast,  made  of  bent  strips  of  second-growth 
rock-elm  set  around  the  inast.  The  boat  has  a 
short,  flat  bowsprit,  and  a  brass  bobstay  and 
martingale,  whose  giving  way  lost  the  young 
skipper  the  first  race  in  his  new  boat. 

While  the  Shark  was  building  at  Ogdens- 
burg,  Mr.  Huntington  was  still  going  on  in  the 
conviction  that  something  unconventional  was 
the  thing  to  win  races.  He  has  built  the 
Keniieu,  an  enlarged  and  v!\o^\^&6.  P aprika  ior 
Mr.  Montgomery  H.  Clark,  and  this  boat  will 
probably  be  sailed  in  the  races  by  the  designer. 
Ke7incu  is  the  Indian  name  for  eagle,  and 
when  the  wind  blows  hard,  the  boat  will  proba- 
bly swoop  down  after  the  cups  in  eagle  fashion, 
though  the  more  graceful  boats  will  probably 
drift  away  from  the  Kenneu  in  light  airs.  This 
boat's  dimensions  are  :  30  feet  over  all  ;  17  feet 
6  inches  water-line;  7  feet  6  inches  beam,  and  5 
inches  draft.  She  rests  upon  the  water  like  a 
shingle  ;  flat  as  a  sharpie,  but  so  lightly  built 
that  there  is  quite  a  boat  above  water.  She 
has  a  sharper  nose  than  the  Paprika,  the  stem 
coming  up  with  a  graceful  curve  from  the 
water-line  to  the  stem-head,  instead  of  carry- 
ing a  hard  elbow  at  the  stem  and  above  the 
water  as  the  Paprika.  Points  like  this  are 
worth  noting,  for  every  unfair  line  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington drops  is  an  encouragement  to  the 
younger  builders  of  the  Sound,  who  are  influ- 
enced by  so  successful  a  builder.  The  stern  is 
wide  and  flat  as  in  the  famous  half-rater,  flat 
across  the  top  and  with  a  wide  flat  oval  below, 
just  tangent  to  the  water,  and  sawed  straight 
up  and  down  and  straight  across  like  the 
Herreshoff  small  boats.  The  deck  is  slightly 
crowned,  and  covered  with  canvas  painted  yel- 
low. The  bow  is  perfectly  straight  at  the  gun- 
wale, but  the  deck  has  a  reverse  sheer.  The 
cockpit  is  very  small,  oval,  and  pointed  for- 
ward. This  boat  difiiers  from  the  rest  in  that 
there  are  no  bulkheads,  the  inside  of  the  boat 
being  open.  This  is  a  different  principle  from 
Mr.  Huntington's  original  construction,  for  it 
will  be  remembered  that  Qtcestion,  Hope  and 
Willada  were  entirely  decked  over. 

The  boat  is  built  very  lightly  of  a  single 
planking  of  cedar  and  painted  white.  The  hull 
is  braced  throughout  with  light  timbers  from 
deck  to  bottom.  The  centerboard  trunk  is 
about  six  feet  long,  and  it  extends  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  little  cockpit  as  well  as 
filling  the  forward  part  of  the  boat.  Besides 
being  capable  of  being  moved  backward  and 
forward  in  the  trunk,  as  is  the  case  with  all  of 
Huntington's  small  boats,  the  board  in  the 
Kenneu  is  made  in  two  parts  so  that  It  may  be 
open  wide  and  long,  or  deep  and  dagger-like. 

The  boat  which  Mr.  Huntington  is  building 
for  Mr,  Irving  Cox  was  designed  by  Mr.  Cox 
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to  make  still  another  attempt  to  improve  on  the 
Paprika  model,  but  in  this  instance  he  has  not 
followed  in  the  quest  for  beauty,  as  she  will 
have  a  round,  blunt  bow  overhang.  The  di- 
mensions are,  roughly,  31  feet  over- all  ;  17  feet 
6  inches  water-line  ;  7  feet  beam,  and  5  inches 
draft  of  hull. 

A  photograph  is  given  on  p.  333  of  a  new 
Huntington  boat  which  was  built  this  spring 
for  a  Western  yachtsman.  The  new  boat  was 
dubbed  the  Dad,  for  want  of  a  more  formal  ap- 
pellation. She  was  built  for  some  Western  classi- 
fication, and  is  therefore  too  large  for  a  fifteen- 
footer  and  too  small  for  a  twenty-footer  ;  but 
she  is  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  Hunt- 
ington principle  of  design  and  method  of  sailing. 

Quite  the  contrary  to  boats  of  this  type  are 
such  little  ships  as  Mr.  Olmstead's  Trilby  of 
1895,  Riverside  of  1896,  and  the  twenty-footer 
Asthore  of  this  year.  The  designer  of  these 
boats  has  kept  the  faith  in  boat-building,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  models  and  the  care  and  good 
taste  in  the  finish  are  sure  to  please  the  eyes  of 
the  expert  or  the  novice  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Riverside  came  near  winning 
last  season.  The  new  boat  was  built  for  Mr. 
Philip  T.  Dodge,  wiio  owned  Mr.  Olmstead's 
Eos,  and  who  recently  purchased  the  old  Bur- 
gess fortjr-f ooter  Gossoon.  The  A sthore,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  Irish  for  "  Sweetheart,"  is  29ft. 
gin.  over-all,  17ft.  6in.  water-line,  and  7ft. 
beam.  The  fin  draws  5  feet,  and  is  weighted 
with  800  lbs.  of  lead.  The  hull  draws  possibly 
eight  or  nine  inches.  This  boat  is  not  a  scow 
or  a  flat-bottom  boat.  She  is  more  of  the  type 
of  the  Linton-Hope  boats.  She  has  more  free- 
board and  is  bigger  looking  than  the  Shark. 
Below  the  water-line  she  is  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent shape,  being  round  and  deep  where  the 
Shark  is  broad  and  flat.  She  has  a  graceful 
sheer,  and  a  beautiful  stern.  Her  construction 
is  excellent,  and  this  boat  will  be  still  unstrained 
when  most  of  the  lighter  boats  are  racked  to 
pieces.  She  is  built  of  a  single  layer  of  ma- 
hogany planking,  and  her  deck  is  laid  in  clear 
white  pine,  and  it  is  highly  arched.  The 
plank-sheer  and  sheer-strake  are  made  of  one 
piece  of  bent  and  moulded  mahogan3^  a  novel 
method  of  construction  which  strengthens  both 
the  planking  and  the  deck.  The  stern  is  mod- 
eled out  of  a  handsome  mahogany  block,  and 
it  is  narrow,  gracefully  rounded,  and  rakes 
jauntily  aft.  The  cockpit  is  squared  fore  and 
aft,  with  a  row  of  belaying  pins  in  the  fore  end. 
The  sides  follow  the  curves  of  the  gunwales, 
and  are  surrounded  by  a  medium-high  mahog- 
any coaming.  The  bulkheads  are  flush  with 
the  ends  of  the  well,  the  cockpit  is  deep. 
Square  hatches  fore  and  aft  give  access  to  the 
water-tight  compartments.  The  bulb  is  sup- 
ported by  a  double  fin  above,  widening  fore 
and  aft  along  the  bottom,  and  a  narrower  sin- 
gle plate  below. 

Another  boat  of  the  same  class,  by  Mr.  Olm- 
stead,  is  buildmg  for  the  Riverside  yachtsmen, 
and  she  promises  to  be  something  of  a  depart- 
ure from  this  designer's  usual  methods. 

Mr.  William  Willard  Howard,  who  first  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Brand  the  idea  of  bringing  his 
boat  across  the  ocean,  is  to  enter  the  trials. 
R.  E.  Fry,  the  Clayton  builder,  who  built  the 
Ulmec  for  Mr.  Howard  last  season,  has  now 
made  for  him  the  Aratica.    She  is  32  feet  over 


all ;  17ft.  6in.  water-line,  and  no  less  than  loft. 
i>^in.  beam  (the  width  of  the  new  fleet).  Her 
hull  draws  only  about  6in.  The  centerboard  is 
of  finely  tempered  steel.  She  has  a  long,  shal- 
low cockpit,  bailing  into  the  trunk.  The  con- 
struction is  very  light,  and  the  boat  is  a  good 
piece  of  workmanship. 

THE   GOULD   CUP. 

The  Atlantic  Yacht  Club's  Special  Regatta  for 
the  Gould  cup  brought  together  the  schooners 
Colonia  and  Emerald,  and  gave  the  latter  an 
opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  her  extensive 
alterations.  More  interesting  perhaps  than 
this,  however,  was  the  meeting  of  the  new 
fin-keel  Syce  with  the  old-time  favorite  Wasp. 
Etfierala  deiea.ted  Colonia,  and  Wasp  easily 
ou traced  Sjce. 

THE    STARTERS. 

The  schooners  sailed  in  one  class,  and  the 
same  condition  governed  the  other  classes.  The 
starters  were  as  follows  : 

SCHOONERS— COURSE,   33   MILES. 

Racitig  A  How- 

Length.  ance. 

Name  and  Owner.                              Feet.  M.  S. 

Colonia,  C.  A.  Postley 93-13  Allows 

Emerald,  J.  R.  Maxwell 91-47  i  07 

Amorita,  W.  G.  Brokaw 74.82  14  15 

SLOOPS— COURSE,   33  MILES. 

Wasp,  Lippitt  Bros 54.97  Allows 

Syce,  F.  M.  Hoyt 50.86  6  20 

Eidolon,  James  Weir,  Jr 42.61  2145 

Akista,  George  Hill 34-75  41  17 

Acushla,  J.  H.  Hanan 3400  43  31 

Norota,  S.  B.  Burnham 41.64  23  56 

Hera,  R.  N.  Ellis 30.00  — 

THIRTY-FOOTERS— COURSE,   18  MILES. 

Wawa,  J.  A.  Stillman 30.00  — 

Vaquero  III.,  H.  B.  Duryea 30.00  — 

Musme,  T.  M.  MacDonough 30.00  

CATBOATS— COURSE,    13  MILES. 

Dorothy,  F.  M.  Wilson 28.61  Allows 

Squaw,  H.  S.  Jewell 27.88  108 

Qui  Vive,  G.  A.  Freeth 24.09  5  58 


SCHOONERS. 


Elapsed      Corrected 
Tij/ie.  Time. 


Stiirt. 

H.  M. 

Colonia n  05 

Emerald n  05 

Amorita n  05 

The  Emerald  beats  the  Colonia  /jm.  3s  ,  in 
elapsed  time,  and  5m.  37s.,  in  corrected  time, 
winning  ihe  Gould  cup  for  schooners. 


Finish 
H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

3  52  25  4  47  25  4  47  25 

3  47  55  4  42  55  4  41  48 

Withdrew. 


SLOOPS. 


Start. 
H.  M. 

Wasp II  10 

Syce II  10 

Eidolon n  10 

Akista II  10 

Acushla II  10 

Norota n  10 

Hera 11  10 


Finish 
H.  M.  S. 

3  55  02 

4  II  30 

5  II   15 


Elapsed    Corrected. 
Time.  Time. 


H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

4  45  02  4  45  02 

5  01   30  4  55  lo 
Disqualified. 

Not  timed. 

Withdrew. 

5  II  35  6  01  35  5  37  39 

Not  timed. 


The  Wasp  beats  the  Syce  i6m.  2Ss.,  in 
elapsed  time,  and  lom.  Ss.,  corrected  time, 
winning  the  Gould  cup  for  sloops.  The  Eido- 
lon fouled  the  stake-boat  at  finish,  and  almost 
capsized  it. 

THIRTY-FOOTERS. 


Start. 

H.  M. 

Waw^a II  15 

Vaquero  III.,     n  15 
Musme n  15 


Finish, 
H.  M.  S. 
3  02  55 
3  02  00 
3  08  00 


Elapsed      Corrected 
Time.  Time. 

H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

Disqualified. 
3  47  00 
3  53  00 


GOLF. 


407 


The  Vaquero  beats  the  Mustne  6m.,  in 
elapsed  time,  winning  the  first  piuze.  No  al- 
lowance in  this  class.  The  IVawa's  boom 
gybed  when  rounding  Swash  Channel  bell- 
buoy  and  fouled  it.  Reported  by  Captain 
Church  upon  his  return. 


Siari. 
H.  M. 

Dorothy n  20 

Squaw II  20 

Qui  Vive.  ...    u  20 

The  Doro^/iy  heats  the  Sqiiaw  6m.  30s.,  in 
elapsed  time,  and  32s.,  in  corrected  time.  The 
Qui  Vive  was  disqualified. 

COLLEGE   YACHTING. 

The  first  annual  races  of  the  Yale  Corinthian 
Yacht  Club  were  sailed  June  12th  over  the 
Morris  Cove  course,  beginning  just  off  the 
Yale  club-house.     The  course  was  seven  miles 


CATBOATS. 

Elapsed 
Finish.          Time. 

Corrected 
Time. 

H.  M.  S.             H.  M.  S. 

H.  M.  S. 

2  48  00              3  28  00 

3  28  00 

2  54  3°     ^     .3  34  30 
Did  not  finish. 

3  28  32 

long.  The  contests  of  the  half-raters  for  the 
year  were  finished  in  the  regatta,  and  the  cups 
offered  by  Duncan  Butler,  of  New  York,  were 
competed  for.  There  were  seven  starters,  and 
the  leaders  at  the  finish  were  the  Lono,  sailed 
by  H.  Brigham  ;  the  Brenda,  C.  A.  Goodwin  ; 
the  Ye  hi,  sailed  by  B.  Clark  and  R.  Winthrop, 
and  the  Geisha,  whose  skipper  and  master  was 
W.  G.  Low. 

The  regular  yacht  club  regatta  cup,  as  well 
as  the  prize  offered  by  Butler  for  making  the 
best  time  in  the  contest,  was  won  by  the  Lojio. 
The  second  Butler  cup  was  carried  off  by  the 
Brenda.  In  the  contest  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  points  gained  during  the  entire  racing 
season  the  Lono  won. 

The  half-rater  table  for  the  season  shows  the 
Z6>«£' ahead  with  fifteen  points;  the  Ye  hi  seC' 
ond  with  seven  ;  Geisha,  five  ;  Linaloo,  five  ; 
and  Brenda,  four  The  Butler  cups  are  valued 
at  $30  and  $20,  respectively. 

R.    B.    BURCHARD. 


GOLF. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE   CUP. 


By  the  courtesy  of  Theo.  B.  Starr. 
LENOX    CUP. 


DETAILED  reports  of  the  amateur  cham- 
pionship meeting  at  Muirfield  were  not 
at  hand  in  time  for  the  June  number 
of  Outing.  It  is  a  long  way  to  look 
back,  from  July  to  early  May,  but  as 
this  meeting  is  the  Derby  Day  of  golf,  one 
must  needs  give  it  the  attention  it  deserves. 
There  were  seventy-four  entries,  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  events,  and  for  the  second 
time  in  eleven  years,  one  of  the  youngsters 
proved  to  be  the  victor.  All  the  old  players, 
whose  names  we  are  accustomed  to  see,  were 
present,  except  Messrs.  Horace  Hutchinson 
and  P.  C.  Anderson,  both  absent  on  account 
of  illness. 

Unlike  our  method  for  the  amateur  cham- 
pionship, the  whole  tournament  is  by  match 
play,  and  the  survivors,  after  the  third  and 
fourth  rounds,  have  had  a  severe  test  of  their 


nerves  and  staying  powers.  In  the  second 
round,  Mr.  John  Ball.  Jr.,  met  Mr.  R.  Max- 
well, and  there  followed  what  was  by  all  odds 
the  best  match  of  the  tournament.  These  two 
tied  at  eighteen  holes,  halved  the  nineteenth  in 
3,  the  twentieth  in  5,  the  twenty-first  in  4,  the 
twenty-second  in  4,  and  then  at  the  long  fifth 
hole  the  youngster  got  down  in  5  to  Mr.  Ball's 
6  and  won  the  match. 

Of  the  other  great  ones,  Mr.  Lindlay  was 
beaten  after  a  tie,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Millar  ;  Mr. 
Hilton  was  beaten  by  Mr.  R.  Maxwell,  6  up  and 
5  to  play  ;  Mr.  Balfour-Melville  was  beaten  in 
the  semi-final  round  bv  Mr  A.  J.  T.  Allan,  and 
Mr.  Tait  was  beaten  by  Mr.  W.  Greig  by  one 
hole.  The  old  fellows  died  hard  at  any  rate, 
and  Mr.  Allan,  who  worked  his  way  through 
such  a  field  as  this  to  this  year's  championship, 
deserves  all  the  honors  accorded  him.     The 
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final  match  of  thirty-six  holes  between  Messrs. 
Robb  and  Allan  was  only  won  by  4  up  and  two 
to  play.  Mr.  Allan  played  the  first  twenty- 
seven  holes  o£  this  last  match  in  this  way  :  4,  5, 
5,  4,  6,  5,  4.  6,  4,  4,  6,  4,  5,  3.  6,  5.  4.  5-  4,  5,  5,  4. 
5i  4i  5>  5>  5-  It  is  this  level  of  steady  good 
play,  day  after  day,  and  under  exciting  circum- 
stances, which  marks  off  the  best  men  from  the 
mediocre  men.  Four  6's  in  twenty-seven  holes, 
and  not  a  hole  in  more  than  that  figure. 

Later  on  at  Hoylake  the  open  championship 
was  won  by  an  amateur,  Mr.  Hilton,  with 
Braid  second,  and  George  Pulford,  of  Hoylake, 
third.  Why  Pulford  has  never  won  the  open 
championship  is  a  mj^stery  to  the  writer,  who 
has  played  with  him  more  tlian  with  any  other 
professional.  He  plays  phenomenal  golf  at 
times,  and  when  he  is  quite  "fit,"  plays  his 
long  shots  with  a  power  and  an  accuracy  sel- 
dom seen  in  any  one  else. 

Any  American  who,  landing  at  Liverpool, 
wishes  a  good  round  on  the  nearby  links  at 
Hojdake,  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  out 
Pulford,  and  to  see  for  himself  what  the  game 
looks  like  when  played  as  George  plays  it. 
Very  often  over  our  home  links  we  come  to 
look  upon  it,  so  diffidently  and  awkwardly  is  it 
played,  as  a  mixture  of  croquet,  polo,  and  turf- 
cutting. 

No  wonder  that  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
in  a  speech  on  athletics  the  other  day,  dis- 
missed golf  as  "an  old  man's  game  "  !  President 
Eliot  is  not  often  caught  talking  about  things 
of  which  he  knows  nothing,  nor  is  he  in  the 
habit  of  settling  matters  in  this  airy  fashion, 
but  when  he  is  better  acquainted  with  the  game 
he  will  revise  his  opinion  and  chasten  his  speech. 
President  Eliot  is  an  old  Harvard  oar,  and  a 
first-rate  horseman,  as  every  Harvard  man 
knows  who  has  seen  him  sit  the  Kentucky 
thoroughbred,  blind  in  one  eye,  which  very 
few  other  men  in  Cambridge  cared  to  mount, 
■yvhen  the  president  disposed  of  him  to  a  neigh- 
boring livery  stable.  It  takes  boldness  and 
nerve  to  put  on  a  top-hat,  and  ride  a  brute  like 
that  through  the  college  yard,  where  all  man- 
ner of  ridicule  awaits  an  accident ;  and  it  is  just 
that  quiet  confidence  and  courage  which  every 
great  game  requires  of  its  best  exponents.  No 
sport  in  fact  is  valuable,  unless  it  produces  in 
those  who  take  part  in  it,  something  more  than 
muscle;  and  President  Eliot  was  quite  in  the 
right,  when  he  more  than  hinted,  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  when  athletes  go  from  their 
own  college  to  fail  dismally  to  equal  the  rec- 
ords that  they  make  at  home.  Like  the  wise 
man  he  is  when  he  is  talking  about  a  subject 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  he  hit  upon  the  very 
gist  of  the  whole  matter.  That  is  the  heart  of 
the  whole  philosophy  of  sport.  Sport  is  in- 
tended to  develop  not  the  brute,  but  the  man, 
and  whenever  and  wherever  the  brute  gains 
the  ascendency  over  the  man,  there  sport  has 
failed  to  prove  its  worth.  A  fellow  who  does 
the  hundred  yards  at  home,  three  or  four  times 
a  week,  in  10  1-5  seconds,  and  then  goes  awajr 
to  compete,  and  can  only  do  10  4-5  against  other 
competitors,  has  not  got  from  sport  the  very 
most  valuable  quality  that  sport  can  produce. 

It  is  not  alone  the  girth  of  chest,  fore-arm, 
and  biceps,  nor  is  it  either  merely  what  a  man 
can  do  when  everything  favors  him  ;  the  test 
of  everv  athlete,  as  the  test  of  every  man,  is 


what  can  he  do  in  a  battle  royal  for  supremacy 
when  the  circumstances  are  not  all  in  his  favor. 
The  question  is  not,  how  well  a  man  can  shoot 
with  the  wind  and  the  sun  all  right,  and  a  good 
meal  in  his  stomach,  but  how  well  can  he  shoot 
when  he  is  half-starved,  and  a  band  of  Sioux 
attack  the  camp,  or  there  is  a  charge  of  over- 
whelming numbers,  as  was  made  on  the  lit- 
tle band  of  Englishmen  who  besieged  Delhi 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny.  But  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  golf,  queries  some  one.  Just 
this.  When  so  wise  a  man,  and  so  firm  an  up- 
holder of  good  sport  as  President  Eliot  belittles 
the  game  of  golf  one  must  answer  a  wise  man 
as  he  deserves.  Here  is  a  game  which  is  the 
best  test  yet  discovered  of  a  man's  strength, 
nerve,  e3'-e,  hand  and  accuracy.  No  other  game 
requires  such  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  physical 
and  moral  and  mental  powers  as  does  this 
game.  First  you  may  hit  with  all  your  might, 
then  you  may  judge  your  distance  and  strike 
with  precision,  and  then  you  maj^  take  your 
putter  and  play  with  the  delicacy  c'  nd  nicety  of 
direction  and  power  used,  as  though  3^ou  had  a 
billiard-cue  in  your  hands.  Poss'-'^ly  as  Presi- 
dent Eliot  has  seen  it  played,  goh  is  "an  old 
man's  game  ;  "  but  as  it  is  played  bj-  a  Ball  or  a 
Hilton,  by  a  Pulford  or  a  Taylor,  it  is  a  game 
which  requires  all  the  nerve,  and  ali  the  strength, 
and  all  the  calm  courage,  that  u.ed  to  guide 
that  devil  of  a  thoroughbred  through  the.,,^ol- 
lege-yard,'  way  back  in  1879-80.  We  car  V^Mly 
say  more,  if  an  apology  is  now  due,  tl"_vnto  add 
that  President  Eliot  himself  would  iuake  a  rare 
good  golfer,  just  because  golf  is  not'' a.n  old 
man's  game." 

Mr.  Hilton's  wonderful  average  of  78^  for 
eighteen  holes,  in  a  round  of  72  holes,  at  Hoy- 
lake, when  he  won  the  open  championship, 
makes  any  suggestion  that  golf  is  a  light  mat- 
ter, athletically  speaking,  seem  highly  ridicu- 
lous. Every  game  has  had  its  detractors,  and 
like  a  man  without  enemies,  would  be  worth- 
less if  it  had  not.  The  latest  lofty  sentiment 
of  this  kind  is  the  paragraph  in  an  English  pro- 
vincial newspaper  which  reads  :  "Golfers  are 
mostly  harmless,  inoffensive  people  who  give 
an  added  value  to  waste  lands  by  finding  occu- 
pation and  amusement  thereon." 

The  team  matches,  one  of  the  very  best  ways' 
of  playing  the  game,  have  been  many  of  late  ; 
and  new  names  appear  at  this  club,  and  that, 
of  men  who  have  come  on  since  last  year  and 
now  are  able  to  hold  their  own  with  the  older 
hands  at  the  game.  A  big  match  with  some 
sixteen  men  on  a  side  between  the  teams  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  was  a  feature  of  last 
month's  golf  in  Canada,  and  when  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away,  there  was  only  the  small 
margin  of  some  half  a  dozen  holes  between  the 
two.  A  dinner,  speeches,  and  songs  followed, 
and  our  Canadian  friends  made  much  of  the 
event.  We  do  not  get  so  much  out  of  this  side 
of  the  game  as  we  might,  and  more's  the  pity. 
A  visit  from  another  club  for  a  day's  golf  might 
be  made,  often  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  jolly  affair 
and  a  wholesome  day's  outing  ;  but  all  too  often 
we  go  abou^  it  as  a  piece  of  business  to  be  begun 
and  finished  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  most  important  tournament  since  the 
one  at  Meadowbrook  was  that  at  Knoll- 
wood  Here  Mr.  Fenn  did  his  first  18  holes  in 
the  remarkable  score  of  77,  and  his  36  in  163. 
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As  a  comparison  of' one  of  our  best  amateurs 
with  one  of  the  best  across  the  water,  we  re- 
call that  Mr.  Hilton  on  the  larger  and  more 
difficult  course  at  Hoylake,  not  only  did  one 
round  of  18  holes  in  78  and  a  fraction,  but  four 
rounds,  one  after  the  other,  in  that  remarkable 
average,  with  one  round  of  18  in  75  ! 

There  were  only  twenty  starters  at  Knoll- 
wood,  and  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Fenn's  77  for  18  holes,  nobody  except  Mr. 
Menzies  with  a  round  of  84,  and  Mr.  Bowers 
with  an  86  and  87,  did  much.  Messrs.  Tyng 
and  Toler  were  absent,  and  Mr.  Fenn  won  his 
way  to  the  Whitehouse  cup  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

The  consolation  prize  at  Meadowbrook  was 
won,  after  a  tie  between  Messrs.  Rennard  and 
Trevis,  by  Mr.  Trevis  with  a  gross  score  of  90 
and  a  handicap  of  7,  against  Mr.  Rennard's  gross 
score  of  91  with  a  handicap  of  8,  for  the  first  18 
holes  ;  and  a  gross  score  of  44  against  a  gross 
score  of  48  in  the  next  9  holes,  when  this  second 
tie  was  played  off. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  false  scoring  done, 
by  attemptir  •  to  give  the  medal-play  scores  of 
men  who  are  playing  match  play  against  one 
another.  Where,  as  often  happens,  a  man 
gives  up  the  hole,  and  does  not  hole  out  his 
ball,  it  is  estimated  by  himself,  or  his  partner 
or  the  scorep,-that  he  would  have  holed  out  in 
about  so  rriany  strokes.  But  in  a  game  where 
professional  champions  have  been  known  to 
miss  six-inch  puts,  and  where  all  sorts  of  ca- 
lamities pile  themselves  upon  the  be-bunkered 
one,  it  is  folly  to  try  to  make  a  medal  round 
out  of  these  match  rounds,  unless  both  men 
hole  out  conscientiously  at  each  hole.  This, 
by  the  way,  reminds  me  that  at  a  recent  tour- 
nament the  following  inexcusable  breach  of  the 
rules  of  medal  play  took  place  :  One  of  a  pair 
of  players  had  holed  out ;  his  opponent's  ball 
was  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  hole.  He 
quietly  knocked  it  away  and  said  :  ' '  You  did 
it  in  so  many,  did  you  not? "  To  which  his  op- 
ponent said,  "Yes,"  and  thereupon  pre;- jeeded 
to  the  next  tee.  If  this  were  kn'-^-vh  to  the 
green  committee,  both  men  would  have  been 
iisqualified  ;  one,  for  not  holing  out,  and  the 
>ther,  for  certifying  to  a  score  that  had  not 
oeen  made.  It  is  just  these  little  blunders,  for, 
of  course,  in  this  case  there  was  no  thought  of 
cheating,  which  may  make  serious  trouble  for 
both  playerr?  and  committees  at  no  distant  day. 
Quite  in  line  with  this  is  the  all-too-often-prac- 
ticed way,  in  these  medal  rounds,  of  making 
up  the  score-cards  after  two  or  three  holes  have 
been  played,  which  were  not  recorded  when 
they  were  played.  Let  us  try  to  keep  this  a 
grown  man's  game,  and  play  it  according  to 
rule,  and  like  gentlemen.  If  there  are  men 
here  and  there  who  are  willing  to  win  by  un- 
fair means,  the  sooner  somebody  makes  him- 
self disagreeable,  by  showing  such  players  up, 
the  better.  Outing,  at  least,  will  always  back 
up  loyally  any  man  who  takes  a  stand  against 
tricky  and  underhand  methods  in  any  form  of 
our  amateur  sport,  whether  it  be  golf  or  some- 
thing else.  We  have  suffered  for  years  in  this 
country,  because  more  grown  men  have  not 
taken  part  in  our  games.  Decade  by  decade 
more  men  of  mature  years,  and  of  serious  pur- 
suits, are  taking  to  sport,  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  the  effect  ought  to  be  good.     The 


first  effect  that  such  men  ought  to  produce,  is 
to  give  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  infantile  way 
of  the  school-boy  stamp  of  athletics.  We  have 
had  enough  of  it,  and  if  the  small  tricks  and 
the  smart  overturning  of  the  spirit  of  the  rules, 
by  a  Semitic  misinterpretation  of  the  letter  of 
the  rules,  which  has  prevailed  so  long  in  ama- 
teur sport,  is  to  find  its  way  on  to  the  golf 
ground,  the  sooner  we  sell  our  clubs  the  better. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing,  if  golfers  who  see  such  things  go- 
ing on,  would  write  to  Outing  and  let  us  know; 
and  in  behalf  of  this  royal  game,  whose  first 
birthday,  so  far  as  we  can  verify  it,  was  in 
1 60S,  we  will  inake  a  point  of  protesting,  and 
that  vigorously. 

Of  the  team  matches  up  to  the  date  of  our 
going  to  press  there  have  been  few  of  much 
interest.  Tuxedo  playing  against  Paterson 
was  beaten,  and  Tuxedo  playing  against  Bal- 
tusrol  was  again  beaten.  Philadelphia,  in  an 
eight-on-a-side  team  match  against  Staten  Isl- 
and, was  beaten,  42  to  3  ;  four  of  the  Staten 
Island  team,  between  them,  contributing  34 
holes  to  the  result — rather  a  mortifying  aver- 
age for  Philadelphia.  In  the  Ardsley  versus 
Fairfield  match,  of  eight  on  a  side,  Ardsley 
won,  17  to  9.  Dyker  Meadows  took  a  team  of 
ten  to  Paterson,  and  won  by  a  score  of  24  to 
13,  three  of  the  Dyker  Meadows  men  contrib- 
uting 22  holes  between  them.  Before  golf  is 
over  for  the  year  we  ought  to  have  a  tourna- 
ment on  some  neutral  links,  open  only  to 
American-bred  players,  the  winner  to  play  a 
36-hole  match  with  the  amateur  champion, 
whoever  he  turns  out  to  be.  Meadowbrook 
offers  as  good  a  course  as  any  in  the  East,  and 
with  Whigham,  McDonald,  Douglas,  Menzies, 
Sweeney,  Graham  and  the  new  man,  now  play- 
ing in  Chicago,  whose  name  we  have  forgotten 
for  the  moment,  eliminated,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  see  what  Tyng  and  Fenn,  Thorpe  and 
Toler,  Leeds,  Coats,  Rushmore,  Bayard,  Har- 
riman  and  the  rest  of  the  purely  American- 
taught  players  would  do,  against  one  another  ; 
and  then  just  what  the  best  of  these  would  do 
when  pitted  against  one  of  the  Scotchmen  who 
is  fairly  certain  to  win  the  amateur  champion- 
ship at  Chicago  in  September.  And  if,  in 
addition  to  this,  we  could  have  a  match  be- 
tween Whigham,  the  nameless  Chicago  gentle- 
man before  mentioned,  McDonald,  Douglas, 
Graham,  and  Menzies,  on  one  side,  and  Tyng, 
Fenn,  Toler,  Thorpe,  Coats  and  one  other  man, 
on  the  other,  we  should  see  a  most  interesting 
exhibition  of  just  what  our  American  players, 
with  their  original  methods,  can  do  against  the 
players  of  the  old  country.  The  Meadowbrook 
Club,  with  their  conveniently  located  course 
and  their  unusually  well-kept  green,  even 
though  it  be  but  nine  holes,  would  be  confer- 
ring a  great  boon  upon  all  golfers  if  some  time 
in  October  they  would  give  an  invitation  tour- 
nament of  this  kind.  Certainly  there  are  many 
golfers  who  would  gladly  contribute  toward 
the  expense  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  we  should  have  there  the 
best  golf  of  the  year,  and  under  the  pleasantest 
possible  auspices. 

The  Meadowbrook  Club  has  already  headed 
a  subscription  for  the  purchase  of  a  trophy,  to 
be  known  as  the  Havemeyer  Cup,  in  memory 
of  the  late  President  of  the  Association.     This 
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is  an  appropriate  and  fitting  way  to  perpetuate, 
in  the  golfing  world,  the  memory  of  a  man 
whose  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  the  game 
have  done  so  much  for  golf  in  this  country. 

An  English  writer,  speaking  of  the  two  young 
men  who  fought  it  out  for  the  amateur  cham- 
pionship at  Muirfield,  says:  "The  styles  of 
these  two  players  are  very  different.  Mr.  Robb 
has  the  quick,  eager,  business-like  St.  Andrews 
movement,  everything  being  done  in  the  most 
approved  fashion,  and  reminding  one  not  a 
little  of  Herd's  fulness  of  energy.  The  new 
champion,  on  the  other  hand,  has  adopted  an 
easier  style  of  play.  His  swing  is  full  and 
graceful,  and  though  just  a  little  lacking  in 
power,  it  serves  very  well  for  good  and  straight 
driving.  His  full-iron  practice  was  profitable 
in  a  conspicuous  degree,  often  giving  him  a 
chance  of  holing,  and  his  long  putting  was 
very  seldom  at  fault.  Of  wrist  -  shots,  qua 
wrist,  he  has  none,  but  a  loose  pendulum-like 
movement  instead ;  and  while  this  seems  a 
glaring  defect  in  style  and  encouraging  an 
opponent  to  expect  a  foozle,  the  result  is  almost 
always  alarmingly  effective." 


Those  who  wish  to  study  Mr.  Hilton's  per- 
formance, in  winning  the  open  championship 
at  Hoylake,  will  be  interested  to  see  his  score 
in  detail  for  the  four  rounds  of  seventy-two 
holes. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  as  follows  : 

■a 

g  12      3      15      6      7     8     9    10    U    12    13    14    15    16    17  18 

«  380  300  i90  165  410  350  195  440  340  350  195  350  135  490  440  430  340  350 

1  45534545533545465  5-80 

2  44525445443535464  4-75 

3  45644445654535555  5-84 

4  3452455  5  543435455  4—75 

Total  314 

The  greens  were  somewhat  fast,  it  is  said, 
but  aside  from  this,  the  conditions  for  good 
golf  were  perfect. 

The  second  man  was  James  Braid,  a  pro- 
fessional ;  the  third  man  was  another  amateur, 
Mr.  F.  G.  Tait,  whose  card  showed  three  rounds 
in  79  and  one  round  in  8o,a  total  of  317, only  three 
strokes  behind  the  winner.  The  standard  of 
amateur  play  in  Great  Britain  is  as  high  as  that 
of  the  professionals — Mr.  Hilton,  Mr.  John 
Ball,  Jr.,  Mr.  Tait  and  two  or  three  other 
amateur  players,  being  as  good  and  sometimes 
better  than  any  of  the  professionals.        P.  C. 
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THE   PHILADELPHIA    HORSE    SHOW. 

PERHAPS  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  recent  Philadelphia  Show,  which 
opened  May  25th  and  closed  May  29th, 
was  the  best  horse  show  ever  held  in  this 
country,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the 
horses  was  concerned.  Former  blue  -  ribbon 
takers  at  Madison  Square  Garden  and  else- 
where were  beaten  time  and  again.  The  cham- 
pionship of  the  show  for  harness  horses  went 
to  Mr  O.  H.  P.  Belmont's  Sundown,  one  of  the 
grandest  types  of  a  carriage  horse  that  ever 
wore  leather.  Sundown  shared  with  Mr.  John 
Arthur's  Leader,  the  Scotchman,  an  imported 
hackney,  the  honors  of  the  show.  Leader  was 
the  sensation  of  the  recent  Boston  Horse  Show. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Clyde's  Kathleen  captured  the 
championship  for  saddle  horses,  although  close- 
ly pressed  by  Miss  HoUaway's  Grenadier  for 
the  honor. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  show  was  the  jump- 
ing, which  was  excellent  upon  the  whole  Mr. 
Charles  Randolph  Snowden's  Richmond,  one 
of  the  grandest  and  safest  hunters  that  ever 


looked  through  a  bridle,  was  declared  the 
champion  of  these  classes,  and  indeed  the  per- 
formance of  this  horse  throughout  the  show 
was   on   the   sensational   order. 

The  Radnor  Hunt  set  were  more  than  pleased 
when  its  crack  pack,  together  with  appoint- 
ments, etc. ,  shown  bv  the  master,  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Mather,  defeated' Mr.  P.  F.  Collier's  Mon- 
mouth County  hounds,  shown  by  himself. 
This  is  a  charming  class  as  a  spectacle,  each 
pack  of  hounds  coming  into  the  ring  in  charge 
of  the  M.  F.  H.  and  two  whips,  all  fully  ac- 
coutred in  full  hunting  regalia.  The  behavior 
of  both  packs  was  excellent,  and  the  jumping 
of  the  horses  ridden  by  the  two  masters  and 
the  w'cips  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Rai^lTior  Hunt  was  particularly  fortunate, 
winning  the  class  for  teams  of  three  hunters 
and  also  the  high  jump  with  Mr.  Mather's  im- 
ported Welcome,  admirablj'-  ridden  by  Blong. 
The  fine  jumping  done  by  the  weight  carriers 
of  Mr.  P.  F.  Collier's  hunting  stable  in  the 
various  classes  created  no  little  comment,  as 
did  also  the  skill  displayed  by  \%\  Collier  in 
jumping  them.  The  veteran  jumper  Punch  of 
this  stable  was  not  as  well  ridden  as  he  has 
been  upon  other  occasions,  or  else  he  would 
have  come  nearer  to  winning  the  high  jump, 
though  he  could  scarcely  have  beaten  so  neat  a 
performer  as  Welcome. 

THE   ROSE   TREE   HUNT   RACES. 

The  Rose  Tree  Hunt  Club  gave  a  spring 
race  meeting,  May  22d,  and  all  the  Philadelphia 
horsy  set  turned  out  in  force  to  witness  the 
sport.  The  day  proved  to  be  perfect  for  racing, 
and  there  was  sport  enough  to  satisfy  the 
average  spectator.  The  farmers'  races  are  al- 
ways a  great  feature  with  the  Rose  Trees,  and 
upon  this  occasion  there  were  no  less  than 
three  events  for  farm-horses.  The  first  was  a 
flat  race,  which  called  out  a  great  many  start- 
ers, and  was  won  by  Wm.  Walters'  Unknown. 
The  second  was  a  farmers'  steeplechase,  which 
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went  to  A.  W.  McClure's  Billy.  The  third 
farmers'  race  was  a  match  race,  which  was 
looked  forward  to  as  an  amusing  as  well  as 
an  interesting  event  between  Billy  Outlaw  and 
Red  Mike.  Both  of  these  horses  are  techni- 
cally "  farm -horses,"  though  in  reality  they 
are  almost  race -horses,  being  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  thoroughbred.  Red  Mike  was  ridden  by 
the  crack  gentleman  rider,  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Lewis,  while  Billy  Outlaw  had  for  a  jockey  his 
usual  rider,  Proctor.  Red  Mike  fell,  throwing 
his  rider,  and  so  much  ground  was  lost  that 
Billy  Outlaw  was  left  to  canter  over  the  course 
alone.  The  two-mile  race  on  the  flat  was  won 
by  Oleander  Stables'  Virginia.  The  Rose  Tree 
Hunt  Cup,  a  steeplechase  for  qualified  hunters, 
resulted  in  a  pretty  finish  between  R.  W.  C. 
Ellison's  Squire  of  Ythan,  ridden  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  Oleander  Stables'  Moonlight,  ridden  by 
Dr.  Dohan.  The  Samovar  Challenge  Cup  was 
a  disappointment.  Judy,  ridden  by  her  owner, 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Chase,  broke  her  bridle  and 
ran  out  of  the  course,  and  was  followed  by  all 
the  other  horses  in  the  race  except  Marengo, 
ridden  by  Mr.  Leiper,  who  pulled  up  in  time 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  win  with  ease.  The 
jumping  contest,  which  completed  the  pro- 
gramme, was  won  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Snowden's 
roan  hunter  Richmond.  Edward  Crozer's 
Peter  was  second,  and  the  Messrs.  Riddle's 
Blackthorn,  third. 

BROOKLINE    STEEPLECHASES. 

The  first  day  of  the  Brookline  Country  Club 
steeplechase  meeting.  May  29th,  drew  fully 
2,500  people  to  that  charming  suburb  of  Boston. 
The  first  event,  a  flat  race  for  hacks,  was  won 
easily  by  Lady  Lightfoot.  The  chief  events  of 
the  day  were  the  steeplechases.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Gebhard's  Olindo  won  the  Country  Club 
Handicap,  after  a  hard  contest  with  Mill  Boy. 
Decapod  was  out  of  his  class,  and  Glenfallon 
by  no  means  himself.  The  last  steeplechase 
was  the  prettiest  event  of  the  day.  Out  of  six 
starters,  five  of  them  took  the  water  jump  to- 
gether the  second  time  around.  April  Fool 
won  by  two  lengths  in  the  end  from  Scud,  who 
was  tiring  badly  at  the  finish.  The  stewards 
of  the  meeting  were  T.  Hitchcock,  W.  S.  Vos- 
burgh  and  Robert  C.  Hooper.  Judges  :  E.  B. 
Haven,  F.  Seabury  and  William  P.  Lawrence. 
Starter:  F.  M.  Ware.  Handicapper :  W.  S. 
Vosburgh.  Timer:  H.  N.  Richards.  Clerk 
of  the  Course :  Alfred  Batchellor.  Clerk  of 
the  Scales  :  C.  T.  Rowe. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  meeting,  May  31st, 
Mr.  Frederick  Gebhard's  Olindo  won  the  Na- 
tional Hunt  Cup  Steeplechase  from  such  cracks 
as  Peconic  and  Mill  Boy.  P.  Randolph's  Miss 
Clay  won  the  hack  race.  The  three-year-old 
handicap  went  to  Victoria  Stables'  Lodi  ;  while 
the  National  Hunt  Flat  Race  was  won  by 
"Mr.  Chamblet's"  Kilkenny.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hayes'  Trillion  won  the  Country  Club  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  a  steeplechase  of  about  two  and 
one-half  miles.  The  weather  was  bad,  and  the 
track  was  a  perfect  quagmire.  About  five 
thousand  people  were  present. 

POLO    PROSPECTS. 

The  opening  of  the  season  of  1S97  finds  us 
with  twenty-one  clubs  in  the  Polo  Association, 
while  there  is  much  excellent  polo  being  played 
throughout  the  South  and  West  by  clubs  which 


are  not  members  of  the  association.  June  was 
almost  entirely  taken  up  by  the  tournaments 
of  the  Devon  Club  and  the  Philadelphia  Coun- 
try Club,  both  practically  Philadelphia  organi- 
zations. Several  of  the  crack  teams  of  the 
Polo  Association  were  entered  for  these  tourna- 
ments, and  the  standard  of  sport  was  very 
high.  The  Meadowbrook  tournament  takes 
place  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  June  28th  to 
July  5th,  after  which  the  Rockaway  Hunting 
Club  at  Cedarhurst  follows  from  July  5th  to 
15th.  The  Dedham  Club,  of  Dedham,  Mass., 
holds  its  tournament  July  17th  to  24th,  and 
will  be  followed  by  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  at 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  from  July  26th  to  31st. 

KENTUCKY    SADDLE    HORSES. 

For  many  years  the  Kentucky  saddle  horse, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  gaited  saddle 
horse,  has  had  for  its  most  devoted  champion 
and  admirer  General  John  B.  Castleman,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  As  president  of  the  National 
Saddle  Horse  Breeders'  Association,  and  as  a 
breeder  himself,  he  has  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  advance  the  interest  of  what  is  con- 
sidered b)!-  many  to  be  the  representative 
American  saddle  horse.  For  the  last  two  years, 
however,  the  association  mentioned  has  been 
having  considerable  internal  dissension,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  certain  of  its  members  bought 
up  most  of  the  stock  of  the  association  as  a 
speculation,  and  then  declared  a  dividend  out 
of  its  funds,  received  for  registration  fees,  etc. 
The  dividend  was  small  in  itself,  but,  consider- 
ing the  price  paid  for  the  stock,  it  was  a  very 
fair  speculation  for  the  mercenary  members 
who  entered  upon  it.  General  Castleman  and 
his  party  were  much  opposed  to  the  declaration 
of  this  dividend,  believing  that  the  funds  in 
question  should  be  used  for  special  prizes  at 
horse  shows  and  fairs.  Rather  than  sign  the 
order  for  it.  General  Castleman  resigned,  and 
the  dividend  was  not  paid  until  a  year  fol- 
lowing. This  was  a  year  ago.  At  this  year's 
annual  meeting  General  Castleman  rallied  his 
forces,  with  the  result  that  the  mercenary  mem- 
bers were  defeated.  General  Castleman  was 
elected  president  again  ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  in  future  no  member  be  allowed  to  hold 
more  than  one  share,  which  will  prevent  specu- 
lating in  shares;  and  that  the  association  should 
buy  up  all  such  surplus  shares, 

Alfred  Stoddart  (Rittenhouse). 


JUDGING   THE    FOX    HOUNDS. 
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OUTING  FOR  JULY 


ROD   AND    GUN. 


CHANGE    IX     PENNSYLVANIA  S 
GAME  LAWS. 


A 


VERY  in- 
teresting 
1  e  t  t  e  r 
from  a 
Pennsyl- 
vania enthusiast 
for  game  protec- 
tion tells  that  the 
united  labors  of  the 
State  Sportsmen's 
Association  and 
the  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners 
have  borne  some 
encouraging  fruit. 
For  some  six  years 
an  agitation  has  been  kept  up  in  the  cause  of 
the  game,  and  now  radical  changes  will  have 
an  opportunity  for  proving  their  merit. 

In  last  month's  Outing  I  had  something  to 
say  in  reference  to  Michigan's  unenlightened 
method  of  protecting  (?)  game,  and  in  that  con- 
nection I  made  the  statement  that  the  market- 
hunter  was  the  great  destroyer  of  game.  Fur- 
thermore, I  said  that  one  market-hunter  would 
kill  more  game  during  one  week  than  a  true 
sportsman  would  kill  during  a  season.  Let  us 
take  a  few  figures  from  the  record  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  see  how  far  astray  I  was. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Sportsmen's 
Association,  the  Game  Commission  and  the 
State  Zoologist,  the  game,  including  birds  and 
mammals,  annually  killed  in  the  State  is  worth, 
roughly  speaking,  about  $200,000.  Needless 
to  say  these  figures  represent  an  astounding 
number  of  head  of  game,  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  slaughtered  by  unsports- 
manlike methods  and  by  trapping.  This  sort 
of  work  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  grouse  in 
several  counties  which  not  so  long  ago  were  well 
stocked  with  this  beautiful  bird.  One  firm  in 
Susquehanna  County,  between  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember and  last  of  December  of  last  year,  is 
said  to  have  handled  3,000  grouse,  1,500  quail, 
30,000  sq^uirrels,  and  a  large  number  of  rabbits. 
Verily,  money  makes  the  game  go  ! 

But  to  get  down  to  figures  regarding  the 
harm  done  by  the  market-shooters.  Three  of 
these  unsavory  gentry,  located  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  Bradford  County,  last  sea- 
son killed  and  shipped  1,000  grouse,  while  a 
fellow  -  destroyer,  in  the  same  county,  sold 
about  500.  Another  worthy,  in  Venango 
County,  marketed  700  grouse  ;  another  of  the 
same  stripe,  sold  800  or  more.  From  five 
townships  of  York  County  were  marketed  last 
year  1,800  quail,  2,800  rabbits  and  3,000  duck. 
These  figures  show  what  a  few  enterprising 
game-hogs  can  accomplish. 

The  new  Game  bill,  more  power  to  it !  strikes 
heavily  at  such  offenders.  It  prohibits  the  sale 
of  game  of  all  kinds,  killed  in  the  State,  and  it 
also  prohibits  the  removal  of  game  from  the 
State.  The  use  of  ferrets  while  hunting  rabbits 
is  prohibited  ;  and  the  new  bill  is  businesslike, 
concerning  fines,  for  a  guilty  party  must  now 
pay  up  or  go  to  jail,  one  day  for  every  dollar 
of  unpaid  tine.     A  limit  is  set  upon  the  bags 


which  may  be  made  per  diem.  One  man  mxay 
now  kill  in  a  day,  ten  cock,  ten  grouse,  fifteen 
quail,  two  wild  turkeys.  No  person  is  allowed 
to  kill  more  than  two  deer  during  one  season. 

The  open  seasons,  as  provided  by  the  new 
bill,  are  as  follows  :  woodcock,  July,  and  from 
October  5th  to  Decem.ber  15th,  inclusive  ;  deer, 
during  November  ;  rabbits,  from.  November  ist 
to  December  15th,  inclusive.  The  seasons  for 
duck,  reed  birds,  snipe,  plover,  doves  and 
pigeons,  remain  as  they  were  under  the  old 
law.  Grouse,  squirrels,  quail  and  turkey  may 
be  killed  from  October  15th  to  December  15th. 
Mongolian  and  English  pheasants  may  not  be 
killed  during  the  next  five  years. 

In  fairly  considering  these  important  provis- 
ions, one  cannot  but  admit  that  they  are  good. 
To  stop  the  sale  of  game  is  the  simplest  and 
surest  way  to  protect  it.  The  Hmiting  of  the 
amount  of  game  to  be  killed  is  also  an  excel- 
lent move,  for  no  reasonable  man  should  want 
more  birds  than  the  new  bill  allows.  The  jail- 
ing for  unpaid  fines,  too,  will  be  apt  to  set  care- 
less minds  a- thinking.  There  are  only  two 
points  about  the  new  bill  which  I  do  not  alto- 
gether like,  and  these  are  the  shooting  of  cock 
during  July,  and  the  prevention  of  game  being 
carried  out  of  the  State.  I  never  fancied  cock- 
shooting  during  warm  weather,  especially  in  a 
country  which  attracts  the  autumn  flight,  yet 
every  man  to  his  taste  in  such  matters.  Being 
forbidden  to  carry  game  out  of  the  State,  will 
spoil  half  of  the  fun  for  many  New  Yorkers, 
but  I  can  easily  see  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
for  this  Chinese-wall  clause.  It  will  have  a 
tendency  to  put  a  stop  to  all  hanky-panky  busi- 
ness. And,  after  all,  the  game  of  Pennsylvania 
belongs  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  and  no  such 
measure  would  have  been  passed  had  not  the 
situation  demanded  it.  So  long  as  the  game 
be  properly  protected,  I,  for  one,  care  not  a  rap 
whether  I  give  what  I  kill  of  it  to  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  or  to  a  Gothamite.  Would  that  Mich- 
igan might  follow  Pennsylvania's  methods. 


Those  who  contemplate  a  fishing  holiday 
during  this  month  will  probably  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships  and  levy  upon  bluefish,  striped 
bass,  and  other  saltwater  varieties,  or  else  try 
their  hands  with  the  black  bass  of  inland 
waters.  It  is  not  the  best  of  raonths  for  trout  un- 
less, indeed,  one  be  free  to  hie  away  to  the  dis- 
tant waters  of  the  North,  and  even  upon  them 
things  are  apt  to  be  a  trifle  slow  from  now  on. 

Fortunately  there  are  many  bass  waters  with- 
in comparatively  easy  reach.  Among  these  are 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  several  nearby  lakes 
upon  the  Canada  side  ;  Muskoka  waters, 
Georgian  Bay,  the  Trent  and  lakes  above  it, 
Sharbot  Lake  and  the  Mississippi  Chain,  St. 
Clair  Flats  and  Mitchell's  Bay,  all  in  Ontario. 
Nearer  home  we  have  Greenwood  Lake,  Lakes 
Hopatcong,  Croton,  Mahopac,  Cranberry  Pond, 
Lake  Ronkonkoma,  and  the  Delaware,  Walkill 
and  Passaic  Rivers.  The  Niagara  River,  and 
several  points  upon  the  Canada  side  of  Lake 
Erie,  afford  fine  sport,  while  our  better  known 
Adirondack  and  New  England  waters  are  al- 
ways to  be  depended  upon  for  fair  strings. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 


KENNEL. 


DOGS    OF    TO-DAY — THE    RUSSIAN    WOLFHOUND    OR    BORZOI. 


THIS  beautiful  breed  may  be  said  to  com- 
bine the  graceful  outlines  of  the  grey- 
hound with  the  handsome  coat  of  the 
high-bred  English  setter.  While  good 
specimens  are  comparatively  little  known,  peo- 
ple who  have  seen  the  noted  winners  at  bench 
shows  will  not  soon  forget  the  clean  finish  and 
graceful  dignity  of  the  borzoi. 

He  is  an  aristocrat  of  canine  circles,  and,  in 
addition  to  his  beauty,  he  possesses  excellent 
qualities  which,  under  proper  conditions,  ad- 
mirably fit  him  to  be  both  pet  and  pleasant 
comrade.  In  general  type,  he  should  be  some- 
thing between  the  deerhound  and  the  grey- 
hound, for,  while  lacking  some  of  the  bone  and 
Avire-like  sinews  of  the  former,  he  should  pos- 
sess more  substance  than  the  latter. 

Every  inch  of  his  shapely  form  should  be 
elegant,  while  one  of  his  chief  charms  lies  in 
his  expressive  face.  His  head  is  extraordi- 
narily long,  while  skull  and  muzzle  show  the 
perfection  of  fine  modeling.  His  eyes,  and 
indeed  his  entire  expression,  are  gentle,  confid- 
ing, serene  and  most  winning,  for  with  it  all  is 
a  certain  air  of  repose  and  quiet  well-bred 
self-reliance  that  is  very  pleasing.  His  neck  is 
long,  muscular,  and  gracefully  arched,  firmly 
set  into  beautiful  sloping  shoulders.  The  chest 
is  narrow,  but  very  deep,  affording  plentj?-  of 
Toom  between  the  long  ribs.  The  brisket  is 
prominent,  and  the  flanks  well  tucked  up.  The 
back  is  shapely  as  it  well  can  be,  the  loin  ele- 
gantly arched,  the  tail  long  and  fringed  with 
silky  hair.  The  legs  should  show  power  with 
grace,  and  the  feet  should  be  good.  The  hind- 
quarters carry  plenty  of  muscle  to  insure  power 
and  speed,  yet  it  is  so  smoothly  laid  on  as  to 
appear  less  than  it  really  is. 

The  coat  is  long  and  of  silky  fineness,  form- 
ing a  liberal  "feather"  upon  the  legs,  chest, 
belly  and  hindquarters.    The 
color    varies  ;     black  -  and  - 
white,   with  tan   markings, 
being  as  pretty  as  any. 

Here  we  have  a  tall,  sin- 
gularly handsome  dog,  larg- 
er, but  keeping  all  the  grace 
of  the  greyhound,  with  the 
added  attraction  of  a  coat 
as  handsome  as  the  finest 
ever  worn  by  a  Llewellin  or 
a  Laverack.  There  is  a  lot 
of  intelligence,  too,  in  this 
dog's  narrow  head  ;  and  his 
heart  is  in  the  right  place 
and  big  enough  to  faithfully 
love  chose  who  love  him, 
and  to  support  him  in  a  fly- 
ing chase  or  in  battle. 

In  his  native  Russia  he  is 
used  to  course  the  wolf, 
which  he  chases  by  sight. 
This  fact  may  appear 
strange  to  those  who  have 
noted  the  gentle  elegance  of 
choice  show  specimens,  yet 
the  records  tell  that  this  ca- 


nine gentleman  is  both  game  and  powerful  in  at- 
tack. Of  his  speed  and  staying  qualities  there 
is  no  doubt,  for  no  dog  of  his  build  could  lack 
either  the  ability  to  get  over  the  country  or  to 
withstand  a  reasonable  amount  of  work.  In 
repose  he  is  a  loving  friend,  but  when  roused, 
like  the  sterner  deerhound,  or  a  stout-hearted 
grey-hound,  he  can  give  and  take  even  with 
the  keen-fanged  wolf. 

The  first  specimens  brought  to  this  country  a 
few  years  ago  excited  much  comment  when 
they  appeared  on  the  bench.  All  sorts  of 
ridiculous  yarns  were  told  about  the  fierceness 
of  the  dogs  when  hunting,  the  ease  with  which 
one  of  them  could  dispose  of  the  largest  wolf, 
and  the  phenomenal  speed,  courage  and  en- 
durance they  displayed  in  the  chase. 

As  frequently  occurs  in  stories  relating  to 
dogs,  most  of  these  yarns  either  were  manufact- 
ured out  of  whole  cloth,  or  else  woven  of  very 
stretchy  material.  Later  on  some  of  the  new 
dogs  were  matched  to  course  wolves  against 
some  Western  grej'-hounds.  As  I  remember 
the  resulting  fizzle,  neither  breed  would  take 
many  liberties  with  the  wolves  of  the  West. 
My  own  private  opinion  is  that  I  have  seen 
timber  wolves,  any  specimen  of  which  would 
just  enjoy  eating  one  or  two  borzois,  or  grey- 
hounds either. 

But  few  of  my  readers  are  interested  in  the 
borzoi's  ability  where  wolves  are  concerned. 
They  will  know  him  best  as  an  elegant  com- 
rade. The  dog  is  so  large  and  active  that  he 
should  never  be  kept  where  he  cannot  be  given 
plenty  of  exercise.  He  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever  about  the  country  house,  and 
he  shows  to  marked  advantage  when  accom- 
panying a  smartly  equipped  trap,  or,  better 
still,  when  bounding  beside  some  well-mounted 
and  fair  equestrienne. 

Nomad. 
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OUTING  FOR  JULY. 
CRICKET. 


INTERNATIONAL. 

TH  E  Philadelphia  cricket 
team  arrived  in  England 
June  2d.  After  a  few 
days'  practice  at  Lords,  the 
team  made  their  way  to  Oxford 
for  their  first  match  against  the 
Oxford  University  team,  June  yth. 
Oxford  won  the  toss  and  selected 
to  bat,  running  up  the  unusual 
total  of  363  runs,  during  the  com- 
pilation of  which  no  less  than 
seven  of  the  Philadelphians  were 
put  on  to  bowl.  Both  bowling 
and  play  in  general  fell  off  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  runs,  al- 
though the  visitors  held  the  game 
well  up  to  that  time.  Owing  to 
heavy  rainfall  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  finish  even  the  first 
innings  of  the  rjiatch,  and  the 
Philadelphians  were  left  with  163 
runs  for  the  loss  of  seven  wickets . 
Lester  had  played  a  very  fine  in- 
nings of  72,  not  out,  when  game 
was  stopped.  He  has  made  a 
start  in  the  right  direction  for  re- 
peating his  great  work  of  last 
season  in  England.  His  batting 
was  very  favorably  commented 
upon  by  the  Oxford  cricketers. 
Ralston  also  came  in  for  his  share 
of  praise  for  the  fine  work  he  had 
done  behind  the  wickets.  Speak- 
ing of  stumpers,  I  regret  that  Dr. 
H.  H.  Brown  was  unable  to  ac- 
company the  team.  The  com- 
mittee would  have  done  well,  too, 
to  have  invited  J.  H.  Scattergood, 
the  Harvard  stumper.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  he  would  have 
proved  a  valuable  man. 

The  following  are  the  scores  : 


Photo  by  Gilbert  &  Bacon. 


— F.  H.  Bates. 
—P.  H.  Clark. 
—P.  H.  Bohlen. 
—P.  W.  Ralston. 
~H.  P.  Baily. 


6.— J.  B.  King. 

7.— C.  Coates. 

8.— H.  C.  'i'hayer. 
*  g. — H.  I.  Brown. 
*io.— W.  W.  Noble. 


II. — J.  A.  Lester. 

12.— G.  S.  Patterson  (Capt.) 

13, — A.  Wood. 

14. — E,  Cregar. 

*Did  not  go. 


OXFORD. 

F.  H.  B.  Champaine,  c.  Ralston,  b.  Baily 63 

B.  D.  Bannon,  1.  b.  w.,  b.  King 5 

G.  Bromley-Martin,  b.  Cregar 33 

R.  B.  Foster,  c.  King,  b.  Baily 33 

A.  Eccles,  run  out 22 

T.  B.  Henderson,  c.  Ralston,  b.  Clark 15 

P.  S.  Waddy,  c.  Ralston,  b.  Clark 20 

E.  C.  Wright,  b.  Patterson 8j 

J.  C.  Hartley,  b.  Clark 49 

F.  H.  E.  Cunliffe,  not  out 2^ 

L.  S   Matthews,  c.  King,  b.  Cregar o 

Byes,  5  ;  leg-byes,  7  ;  wides,  5 17 

Total 363 

PHILADELPHIA. 

p.  W.  Ralston,  c.  Hartley,  b.  Cunliffe 17 

H.  P.  Baily,  b.  Hartley 13 

G.  S.  Patterson,  c.  Hartley,  b.  Wright 5 

J.  A.  Lester,  not  out 72 

A.  M.  Wood,  b.  Cunliffe 2 

C.  Coates,  Jr.,  c.  Eccles.  b.  Hartley 15 

H.  C.  Thayer,  b.  Cunliffe 14 

L.  Biddle,  c.  Matthews,  b.  Cunliffe 11 

J.  B.  King,  not  out 6 

E.  M.  Cregar,  to  bat ; 

P.  H.  Clark,  to  bat 

Byes,  4  ;  leg-byes,  2  ;  wides,  2 8 

Total 163 

Runs  at  the  fall  of  each  wicket : 


Oxford 13  98  120  154  186  igi  200  294  326  362  363 

Philadelphia....  30  30    54    57    90  116  144 

The  second  match  of  the  tour,  played  June 
10  and  II,  against  Lancashire,  resulted  in  a 
win  for  the  county  by  seven  wickets.  The 
scores  were  Philadelphia  123  first  innings,  86 
second  innings  ;  Lancashire  149  first  innings, 
64  for  three  wickets  in  the  second  innings. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE. 

The  annual  intercollegiate  championship  has 
this  season  been  won  by  Harvard.  The  team 
owes  much  of  the  credit  of  its  victory  to  the 
valuable  assistance  rendered  bj^  D.  H.  Adams 
and  J.  H.  Scattergood — two  of  last  year's  Hav- 
erford  men.  Adams  made  a  good  innings  of 
62  runs  against  the  University  of  Pennsjdvania, 
and  Scattergood  contributed  a  60  not  out  in  the 
match  against  Haverford. 

The  first  match  of  the  series  was  played 
May  14th  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  between  Har- 
vard and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
was  by  far  the  most  interesting  game  of  the 
series,  and  resulted  in  a  win  for  Harvard  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  one  run.  Pennsylvania 
made  a  total  of  loS  runs,  F.  A.  Green  heading 
the  batting  list  with  38  ;  of  Harvard's  109,  D. 
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H.  Adams  contributed  62.  In  the  bowling  E. 
Dupon  of  Harvard  and  W.  W.  Norice  of  Penn- 
sylvania shared  the  honors  with  4  wickets  for 
24  runs,  and  7  for  38,  respectively. 

The  second  match  was  played  at  Wissahickon 
between  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Haverford  on  May  19th.  Pennsylvania  won 
by  a  score  of  149  to  117.  For  the  winners  S. 
Goodman  headed  the  batting  with  52  runs  ;  J. 
A.  Lester  having  top  honors  for  Haverford 
with  34.  W.  W.  Norice  in  this  game  also  did 
the  best  bowling,  with  7  wickets  for  39  runs  ; 
while  for  Haverford,  S.  Wendell  took  4  wickets 
for  33  runs. 

The  third  match,  played  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  May  21st,  between  Haverford  and  Har- 
vard resulted  in  a  win  and  the  championship 
for  Harvard  by  a  score  of  137  to  113.  C.  G. 
Tatnall  made  top  score  for  Haverford  with  25 
runs,  and  J.  H.  Scattergood  played  a  fine  in- 
nings of  60  not  out  for  the  winners.  The  field- 
ing of  Haverford  was  very  good.  J.  A.  Lester 
took  4  wickets  for  48  runs  ;  and  for  the  winners 
R.  H.  Carleton  did  best,  with  3  wickets  for  11 
runs. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  but  few  "Cup" 
matches  have  been  played.  At  Philadelphia 
the  results  in  the  Halifax  Cup  series  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

May  29— Belmont,  174  ;  Germantown,  143. 
Philadelphia,  120  ;  Merion,  109. 
Radnor,  122  :  Belfield,  180. 


June  s— Germantown,  172  :  Radnor,  49. 

Merion,  gg;  lielmont,  8.}. 

Belfield,  log  ;  Philadelphia,  155. 
June  12 — Germantown.  i5g  ;  Philadelphia,  no. 

Merion,  245  ;  Radnor,  64. 

Belfield,  59  ;  Belmont,  180  (for  4  wickets). 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  matches 
played  in  the  Metropolitan  District  League  con- 
test : 

May  31 — Staten  Island,  65  ;  Manhattan,  33. 
June  5— New  Jersey  A.  C,  138  ;  Staten  Island,  108  (for 
6  wickets). 
Manhattan,  138;  New  York,  61. 
June  12 — Manhattan,  114  ;  Staten  Island,  gi. 

New  York,  37  ;  New  Jersey  A.  C,  210  (for  4 
wickets). 

The  New  York  Cricket  Association  started  be^ 
times  with  their  long  series  of  championship 
games.  A  summary  of  the  games  played  so  far 
follows  : 
May  22— Manhattan,  166  ;  Kearny,  44. 

New  Jersey  A.  C,  76  ;  Columbia,  45. 
29 — Paterson,  124  (for  6  wickets)  ;  New  Jersey  A. 
C,  42. 
King's  County,  128;  Columbia,  70. 
Kearny,  88  ;  Brooklyn,  47. 
31— Paterson,  134  ;  Manhattan,  30. 
June    5  —Brooklyn,  73  ;  Kings  County,  34. 
Paterson,  88  ;  Kearny,  36. 
St.  George,  46  ;  Columbia,  42. 
June  12 — New  Jersey  A.  C,  in  ;  Manhattan,  65. 
Brooklyn,  171  ;  St.  George,  42. 

T.  C.  Turner. 
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SPECIALIZATION. 

THERE  is  more  truth  in; the  adage,  "Jack 
of  all  trades  and  master  of  none," 
than  most  people  are  apt  to  think,  and 
it  is  as  applicable  to  photography  as  to 
other  occupations.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  older  method  of  the  "  all-round  man  "  had 
advantages,  the  modern  system  of  specializa- 
tion in  professions  as  well  as  trades  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  very  high  degree  of  per- 
fection which  both  have  attained. 

To  reach  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in 
photography,  both  technical  and  artistic,  is  not 
a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  ;  and  yet, 
amongst  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ama- 
teurs in  this  and  other  countries,  the  number 
of  those  who,  by  their  work,  have  made  a  name 
for  themselves  is  astonishingly  small.     Nor  is 


the  cause  difficult  to  find.  With  the  great  ma- 
jority all  is  fish  that  comes  to  their  net  ;  they 
know  enough  of  almost  every  phase  of  art  to 
make  pictures  that  please  an  all-too-partial 
friend,  but  not  enough  to  rise  above  medioc- 
rity. We  are  indebted  to  specialism  for  a  Rosa 
Bonheur,  a  Landseer,  a  Gainsborough,  and,  in- 
deed, for  all  the  great  names  in  science,  litera- 
ture and  art. 

Photographers,  then,  who  aim  at  making  of 
photography  something  more  than  a  mere 
amusement,  should  select  some  particular 
branch  and  give  it  their  special  attention.  In 
such  a  choice  one  will  naturally  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  influenced  by  his  surroundings  ;  but 
aptitude  and  inclination,  rather  than  conven- 
ience, should  influence  the  decision.  "  Where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way  ;  "  and  even  those 
whose  lines  are  laid  in  the  larger  cities  will  find 
opportunities,  especially  during  the  approach- 
ing holiday  season — if  such  be  their  bent — to 
make  pictures  of  the  ever-interesting  animal 
life,  the  sunsets  and  white- winged  yachts  on 
the  ocean  wave,  or  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
on  the  ever-changing  but  always  beautiful 
landscape.  Those  whose  fancy  leans  towards 
getire  will  find  suitable  subjects  wherever  they 
go  ;  and  of  street  life  there  is,  of  course,  an  in- 
exhaustible supply.  But,  whatever  oranch  may 
be  chosen,  he  who  would  excel  must  not  take  it 
up  and  lay  it  down  as  opportunities  for  actual 
work  occur,  but  must  carry  it  about  with  him 
wherever  he  goes  ;  must  see  in  everything  in 
any  way  connected  with  his  hobby  a  possible 
picture,  study  its  light  and  shade,  its  varying 
possibilities  of  composition,  and.  in  short,  be  so 
imbued  with  it  as  to  make  it  an  inseparable 
part  of  himself  and  his  daily  life. 
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THE   CYCLE   AND   THE   CAMERA 

are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  closely  con- 
nected, as  indeed  they  well  may  be,  no  two 
sources  of  amusement  being  so  thoroughly 
complementary  to  each  other.  Most  of  the 
leading  photographic  societies  and  camera 
clubs,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  have  already 
added  cycle  sections,  and  in  London  a  journal. 
Cycle  and  Camera,  has  been  established  under 
the  management  of  "  a  world's  record  breaker  " 
and  the  niost  enthusiastic  of  hand-camera  ad- 
vocates to  support  the  happy  union.  The 
subject  most  prominently  before  those  sections 
at  present,  especially  in  England,  is  how  best 
to  carry  the  camera,  which,  trifling  as  to  non- 
riders  it  may  appear,  is  one  of  very  considerable 
importance.  Probably  the  first  thought  of  every 
cyclist  is  to  carry  it  on  the  wheel,  but  to  that 
there  are  several  objections.  A  well-made 
wheel  is  like,  say,  a  well-inade  watch,  which, 
although  it  includes  many  moving  parts,  is  so 
exquisitely  fitted  and  balanced  as  to  be  almost 
one  solid  whole,  giving  the  well-known ,  bell-like 
ring  when  in  a  state  of  vibration,  so  character- 
istic of  a  perfect  instrument.  The  strapping 
or  suspending  of  even  the  smallest  and  lightest 
of  the  cycle  cameras  on  any  part  of  this  beau- 
tifully balanced  machine  interferes  with  this 
balance  ;  alters  its  tone,  as  it  were,  to  an  extent 
that  to  a  sensitive  rider  at  least  is  unpleasant. 
Not  less  objectionable  is  this  method  on  ac- 
count of  its  effect  on  the  camera  and  the  sensi- 
tive plates.  Plates  cut  by  hand  are  sufficiently 
irregular  to  require  in  the  holder  a  play  of  at 
least  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  with  even 
the  most  absorbent  of  tires  there  is  a  consid- 
erable   residuum  of    vibration,  the  result   of 


which  is  abrasion  from  the  movement  of  the 
plate  ;  dust,  with  all  its  drawbacks  from  within 
rather  than,  as  generally  supposed,  from  with- 
out. 

The  method  next  in  order,  and  that  most 
frequently  adopted  by  those  who  have  recog- 
nized the  disadvantages  of  the  other,  is  to  sling 
the  camera  across  one  shoulder,  field-glass 
fashion,  but  that  too  has  its  drav/backs.  Even 
if  we  admit  that  4x5  is  large  enough  for 
direct  work,  the  smallest  4x5  camera  with 
three  double  plate-holders  is  too  large  to  be  car- 
ried comfortably  under  the  arm  ;  and  if  pulled 
round  so  as  to  hang  on  the  back,  and  the  strap 
in  some  way  fastened  so  as  to  keep  it  there,  it 
will  avenge  itself  by  a  bumping  that  will  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  comfort  of  the  rider 
and  endanger  the  plates,  too. 

There  is  a  way,  however,  by  which  all  these 
drawbacks  may  be  overcome,  and  by  which,  as 
I  know  from  experience,  cameras  of  even  com- 
paratively large  size  may  be  carried  comfort- 
ably enough,  having  in  the  early  seventies,  and 
on  one  of  the  first  two  bicycles  that  were  made 
altogether  of  metal,  carried  and  successfully 
used  a  9x11  outfit.  It  is  the  knapsack.  A 
4x5  camera  with  three  double  plate-holders — 
quite  enough  for  any  one  day's  work,  where 
picticres  rather  than  mere  photographs  are  the 
aim — may  be  wrapped  in  the  focussing  cloth 
and  placed  in  a  knapsack  of  leather  or  other 
suitable  material  of  about  7x5x4,  which, 
properly  strapped  and  the  straps  crossed  in 
front,  could  be  carried  not  only  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience,  but  almost  without 
conscious  knowledge  of  its  presence. 

Dr.  John  Nicol. 
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"  Zem-Zem." — (i)  You  can  cruise  ontheHud- 
son,  the  Housatonic,  the  Delaware  or  the  Con- 
necticut Rivers.  (2)  Advertise  for  a  canoe,  or 
go  down  to  the  N.  Y.  Canoe  Club,  Benson- 
hurst.  (3)  Anywhere  from  $15  to  $100.  Good 
second-hand  one  about  $50.    (4)  Folding  boats. 

P.  T.  W. — Records  of  boat-racing  are  not 
carefully  kept,  and  are  utterly  without  value 
on  account  of  the  varying  conditions  of  tide, 
wind  and  water.  The  fastest  performance  by 
a  senior  eight- oared  shell  straightaway  in  still 
water  is  7.36  1-2,  Triton,  B.  C,  on  Saratoga 
Lake  in  1894,  and  the  fastest  in  running  water 
is  7.46  3-4  by  Columbia  B.  C,  at  Boston,  Mass., 
in  1885;  but  the  Wachusetts  Boat  Club's  inter- 
mediate eight  has  a  record  of  7.33  1-2  at  Sara- 
toga in  1895,  and  the  Dauntless  Rowing  Club's 
intermediate  eight  has  a  record  of  7.39  in  run- 
ning water  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1893.  The 
utter  uselessness  of  these  times  for  purposes  of 
comparison  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  each  of 
these  cases  the  still- water  record  is  faster  than 
the  running-water,  and  that  also  in  each  case 
the  intermediate  records  are  faster  than  the 
senior  records. 

"  The  Judge  " — Outing  for  December,  1896, 
page  272,  column  2,  records  that  at  the  match  be- 
tween Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic  Club  and 
Olympic  Athletic  Club,  June  27th,  1896,  at  Port- 


land, Oregon,  Kerrigan  cleared  6ft.  2in.,  and 
Patterson  cleared  the  same  height.  With  these 
performances  so  fresh  in  memory  5ft.  7  1-2  in. 
cannot  be  claimed  as  a  record.  There  is  little 
difference  between  indoor  and  outdoor  records 
at  high  jumping.  6ft.  2in  or  more  has  been 
cleared  a  dozen  times  indoors,  and  to-day  we 
have  eight  or  ten  athletes  in  the  Eastern  States 
who  have  cleared,  and  can  clear,  6ft.  without 
special  training. 

C.  E.  L.,  N.  Y.— The  rules  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  make  no  restrictions  on  dress 
except  that  it  shall  be  decent. 

"  Mate." — The  three  books  noticed  belong  to 
Griffin  &  Co.'s  Nautical  Series,  edited  by  Ed- 
ward Blackpiore.  Either  of  them  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  office  of  the  Outing  Co. 

B.  B. — Eight  teams  entered,  and  started. 
There  were  no  individual  entries.  The  rules 
prescribed  that  each  team  might  start  ten  men, 
but  only  the  first  five  of  each  team  should  be 
scored.  Fifty-seven  men  started  and  fifty  fin- 
ished. In  scoring  for  the  team  prizes  each  man 
is  credited  with  a  number  corresponding  to  his 
place  at  the  finish  ;  the  scores  of  the  first  five 
men  in  each  team  are  added  together  for  the 
club  score  ;  the  lowest  score  takes  first  prize, 
the  next  to  lowest  the  second  prize,  etc. 
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better-known  golf-players,  to  enable  its 
readers  to  see  just  how  these  men  look 
when  they  are  actually  playing.  In 
short,  when  we  hear  of  the  brilliant  play 
of  one  or  another  of  the  prominent 
players,  we  would  like  to  see  what  is 
called  their  style. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  non- 


I.  C.  B.  MACDONALD,    ADDRESSING    THE    BALL, 

MANY  golfers    nowadays,   as  they 
read  of  this  man's  and  that  man's 
prowess  on  the  links,  wish  that 
they   might    see   these   players 
actually  swinging  a  club.     Outing  has 
collected   here   a   number   of   instanta- 
neous   photographs    of    some    of     the 
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3.       C.  B.  MACDONALD,  AT  TOP  uF  SWING. 

sense  written  about  style  :  whether  it  is 
style  in  writing  ;  style  in  running  or 
walking  ;  style  in  rowing,  or  fencing,  or 
boxing  ;  or  st5^1e  at  golf.  Architecture, 
and  painting,  and  landscape-gardening, 
and  literature,  are  said  to  have  their 
styles.  At  one  period  it  is  this  style,  at 
another  period  it  is  that,  and  so  on.    This 
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means  that  during  a  certain  number  of 
years  men  working  at  painting,  or  writ- 
ing, or  building,  are  apt  to  adopt  the 
same  model,  and  to  give  their  work  a 
similar  air.  So  men  are  said  to  have  the 
same  or  similar  styles  at  cricket,  or  ten- 
nis, or  golf.  The  nonsense  that  is  writ- 
ten about  all  this,  consists  in  not  analyz- 
ing what  style  is  !  A  man's  style  in 
anything  that  he  does,  is  his  individual 
method  of  doing  what  he  undertakes, 
with  the  greatest  comfort  to  himself, 
combined  with  the  greatest  effectiveness 
possible.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  one  superlatively  good  style, 
whether  in  writing,  or  painting,  or  golf. 
The  nonsense  written  and  talked  about 


4.      H.  T.  WHIGHAM,  ADDRESSING  THE  BALL. 


5.     H,  T.   WHIGHAM,   AT  TOP  OF  THE  STROKE. 

style,  consists  then  in  taking  it  for 
granted  that  there  is  one  way,  and  one 
way  only,  to  do  things,  thus  leaving  out 
of  account  altogether  the  most  important 
factor  of  all,  namely,  individual  idiosyn- 
crasies. A  short,  fat  man  cannot  row,  or 
spar,  or  play  golf,  as  a  tall,  thin  man  can  ; 
and  if  he  tries  to  do  so  (fooled  by  all  this 
clamor  about  style),  he  leaves  out  of  ac- 
count the  first  of  the  two  factors  which  go 
to  make  up  style,  namel}^,  that  he  must  do 
what  he  has  to  do,  zvtth  greatest  comfort 
to  himself.  One  man  achieves  the  great- 
est effectiveness  by  one  use  of  arms,  legs 
and  trunk,  while  another  man  achieves 
it  by  quite  another  use  of  his  limbs 
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But  this  does  not  mean  at  all  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  style, 
or  a  good  style  ;  it  means  only  that 
there  is  no  one  model  of  style,  and  it 
means,  too,  that  where  a  man  plays  with 
greatest  comfort  to  himself,  combined 
with  greatest  effectiveness,  he  plays  in 
good  style  ;  while  a  man  who  copies 
some  other  man's  good  style,  and  does 
not  play  comfortably,  or  with  the  great- 
est effectiveness  possible,  plays  in  bad 
style. 

When  a  student  of  such  matters  says 
of  one  man,  that  he  has  a  good  style, 
and  of  another  that  he  has  a  bad  style, 
he  does  not  mean  that  the  man  does,  or 
does  not,  swing  like  Fernie,  or  play  his 


6.     H.  T.  WHIGHAM,  COMING  THROUGH. 

iron  like  Mr.  John  Ball,  Jr.;  he  means 
that  the  man  is  not  using  his  own  pecul- 
iar physical  abilities  in  the  most  com- 
fortable, combined  with  the  most  effect- 
ive way. 

For  example,  here  is  a  player  whose 
swing  in  driving  is  short  and  not 
smooth,  and  with  a  tendency  not  to 
sweep  away  the  ball,  but  to  chop  down 
upon  it,  or  behind  it.  We  do  not  say 
he  has  a  bad  style,  because  he  has 
not  the  long,  smooth,  sweeping  swing  of 
Mr.  Whigham  (4,  5,  6,  7),  or  Taylor  (p. 
422),  or  Sayres  (p.  422)  ;  we  say  he  has  a 
bad  style,  because  he  has  the  thumb  of 
his  right  hand  down  along  the  shaft, 
and  not  around  it  ;  hence,  when  his 
club  goes  back,  that  thumb  stops  it,  and 


7.     H.  T.  WHIGHAM,  FOLLOWING  THROUGH. 

swerves  it,  and  makes  the  player  both 
uncomfortable  and  inefficient.  Here 
are  several  illustrations  of  Mr.  T5mg  at 
play  (18).  His  club  goes  back,  hardly 
further  than  the  baseball  bat  he  was  wont 
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SAYERS,  DRIVING. 

to  wield  so  effect- 
ively. But  he  hits 
the  ball,  hits  it 
hard,  and  sends  it 
straight  and  far. 
This  would  be  a 
very  bad  style  to 
imitate,  but  it  is  a 
very  good  style 
for  Mr.  Tyng,  as 
the  late  t  o  u  r  n  a- 
ments  at  L  a  k  e- 
wood  and  Meadow- 
brook  can  testify. 
He  shortens  his 
swing  because 
thus  he  is  more 
sure  of  hitting  the 
ball,  and  he 
makes  up  for 
the  shortness 
of  his  swing,  by  the  power  he  puts 
into  the  club  with  that  right  arm  of  an 
old  baseball  pitcher.  No  better  illus- 
tration of  how  hard  a  good  player  can 
hit  the  ball  would  be  easy  to  find,  than 
otir  illustration  of  Taylor  (p.  422),  kindly 
sent  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
The  gritted  teeth,  and  the  tension  of 
the  body,  show  what  power  this  player 
has  put  into  his  shot.  He  makes  up  for 
a  defect  by  a  good  quality.  But  if  some 
other  man  attempts  to  imitate  the  de- 
fect, without  having  this  particular  good 
quality  to  compensate  for  it,  he  is  bound 
to  fail ;  and  the  critic  sees  at  once  that 
the  trouble  lies  in  the  simple  fact,  that 


what  is   Mr.  Tyng's  meat  is  his  imita- 
tor's poison. 

Carlyle  and  Dr.  Johnson  had  some 
very  important  things  to  say  to  the 
world,  and  because  the  former  said  his 
say  in  eruptive  and  Teutonic  phrases, 
and  the  latter  with  sesquipedalian  sen- 
tentiousness,  made  no  matter  ;  but  when 
their  microcephalous  imitators  come 
along  with  nothing  in  particular  to  say, 
the  imitation  of  the  mere  manner  of 
those  literary  giants  is  highly  ridicu- 
lous. The  style  of  the  two  former  is 
good  ;  the  style  of  the  latter  is  abomin- 
able. 

W.  Hilton  (p.  423),  who  has  just  won 
the  open  championship  with  an  almost  un- 
precedented stead- 
iness of  scoring, 
doing  the  seventy- 
eight  holes  in  314, 
swings  along  the 
c  our  s  e  with  a 
lighted  cigarette 
in  his  mouth, 
hardly  stopping  at 
each  stroke  to  ad- 
dress his  ball.  But 
Mr.  Hilton  has 
worked  his  way  to 
the  condition  of 
an  almost  perfect 
golfing  machine, 
and  he  makes  his 
shots  without  de- 
lay, and  without 
hesitation.    On 
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the  other  hand,  another  player,  proba- 
bly quite  as  good,  namely,  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson,  waggles,  and  waggles,  as  he 
addresses  his  ball,  before  each  shot.  Yet 
Mr.  Hutchinson  is  the  man  who  can 
drive  ball  after  ball  off  his  watch-face, 
without  the  least  danger  of  resultant 
visits  to  his  watchmaker  as  a  conse- 
quence. 

In  these,  and  in  all  other  examples, 
there  are  these  two  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered always  :  first  the  physical,  and 
then  the  moral  make-up  of  the  player  ; 
and  the  comfort 
and  the  efficiency 
of  his  play  are 
dependent  not  on 
one,  or  the  other 
of  these  two  fac- 
tors, but  on  both. 
From  a  misunder- 
standing of  this 
arises  all  the  ig- 
norant discussion 
of  style,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much. 
Here  is  a  man  who 
swings  smoothly, 
and  who  apparent- 
ly plays  his  shots 
correctly,  but  who 
never  gets  very  far 
up  the  lists  in  the 
golfing  world. 
"  He  has  a  good 
style,"  men  say, 
and  yet  he  accom- 
plishes very  little. 
The  truth  is,  that 
he  has  not  a  good 
style  at  all.  He  is 
merely  mechanic- 
ally doing  what 
the  professional 
has  taught  him  to 
do,  but  he  gets  no 

power  into  his  shots,  and  he  lacks  confi- 
dence and  concentration.  He  is  trying 
to  write  like  Carlyle,  or  Dr.  Johnson, 
without  having  anything  to  say  ;  or  he  is 
like  one  of  those  high-stepping  cobs, 
which  can  go  all  day  on  a  tin  plate. 

The  fascination  about  this  game  of 
golf,  which  makes  it  the  game  of  all 
games  to  those  who  have  studied  it, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  something 
more  than  a  machine-made  affair ;  it 
requires  higher  powers  than  that,  and 
no  man  who  lacks  these  can  ever  hope 
to  excel  at  it,  no  matter  how  mechanic- 
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ally  correctly  he  plays.  That  is  the  rea- 
son, also,  why  inen  who  break  every 
known  rule  laid  down  by  the  experts, 
still  play  good  golf. 

Mr.  Thorpe  (13),  last  year's  runner-up 
in  our  amateur  championship,  has  al- 
ready pardoned  me  in  advance  for  what 
I  am  about  to  say  touching  his  style.  But 
he  is  too  good  an  example  not  to  use  for 
the  benefit  of  his  less  proficient  fellow- 
golfers.  In  the  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs of  his  play  here,  you  will  notice 
that  there  is  no  whip -like  motion  of 
his  driver  as  he 
swings  (14,  15),  as 
in  the  case  of  the 
photograph  of  Mr. 
Whigham  driving 
(5  and6),or  in  that 
of  Sayres  driving 
(p.  422).  On  the 
contrary,  the  mo- 
tion is  slow  and 
perhaps  a  little 
stiff ;  but  notice 
how  his  eye  is 
glued  to  the  place 
where  the  ball 
was,  even  after 
it  is  gone  ;  notice 
how  firmly  and 
steadil}^  he  keeps 
his  feet  (16).  Here 
is  a  man  who 
plays  with  his 
head.  He  atones 
for  his  deficiencies 
by  giving  the  ut- 
most attention  to 
steadiness  of 
stance,  firmness 
of  grip,  and  that 
point — by  far  the 
most  important 
of  all — keepinghis 
eye  on  the  ball. 
Even  Mr.  Thorpe  is  the  first  to  admit 
that  his  is  not  a  good  style,  qua  style, 
but  as  he  is  doing  what  he  has  to  do 
with  greatest  comfort  to  himself,  com- 
bined with  very  considerable  efficiency, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  a  good  style  for  him. 
Indeed,  herein  lies  the  beauty  of  the 
game.  An  older  and  naturally  stiffer 
man  finds  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  long,  whippy,  lightning-like  swing 
of  his  younger  opponent,  and  he  com- 
pensates himself  for  that  by  slower, 
surer,  more  careful  play.  Each  man 
has  certain  characteristics  that  another 
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man  has  not;  and 
what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that 
a  man  is  doing 
what  lie  has  to  do 
with  the  greatest 
comfort    to    Jiiin- 

^       d^^<  ^^^f  '^^1  ^"^^  he  is 

pf       ^^p  -making     use     of 

^*>i^  ^i!***-  i^^®  peculiar  pow- 

r^^S^,  -^Ir     j^  ers  he  possesses, 

to  compensate 
himself  for  other 
powers  that  his 
opponents  may 
have,  that  he  has 
not. 

For  example, 
some  men  are 
well-known  non- 
stayers.  That  is 
to  say,  if  you 
hang  on  to  them 
long  enough 
the)^  become  iiu- 
patient  and  fret- 
ful ;  they  try  to 
play  better  than 
they  can  play, 
with  the  result  that  they  become  erratic, 
and  lose  holes  that  they  ought  to  halve 
or  win,  and  in  the  end  lose  a  match,  not 
to  the  better  play,  but  to  the  cooler  head 
and  steadier  nerves  of  their  opponent. 

All  men  have  their  off  days  as  they 
are  called,  when  head,  hand,  and  eye 
are  not  in  good  working  order.  But 
there  is  a  certain  class  of  players  who 
are  seldom  badly  beaten — you  may  dis- 
cover who  they  are  by  watching  the 
scores  now  so  generally  reported  in  the 
newspapers.  No  matter  who  the  op- 
ponent may  be,  they  travel  along  at  a 
good  even  pace,  and  except  on  an  occa- 
sional day  of  golfing  doldrums,  they  are 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  down, 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  For,  an  average  game  of  forty-five 
or  forty-six  for  a  nine-hole  course,  or  of 
ninety  to  ninety-five  for  an  eighteen- 
hole  course,  is  not  easy  to  beat,  even  by 
a  first-rate  man,  if  the  average  player 
will  only  keep  his  head.  There  are  al- 
ways a  certain  number  of  short  holes 
which  the  average  man  is  pretty  certam 
of  in  4,  and  which  the  first  rate  man 
will  not  do  in  3  very  often — there  are 
very  few  holes,  however  short  they  may 
be,  you  will  notice,  that  are  done  very 
often  in  3.     Then  there  are  the  fairly 


long  holes  of  from  380  to  450  yards  that 
our  average  man  can  do  in  5  or  6,  if  he 
will  only  play  his  own  game,  and  not 
permit  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
emulation  of  his  smarter  rival ;  and  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  holes  he  will  find 
that  he  has  halved  a  good  many,  and 
perhaps  won,  here  a  hole,  and  there  a 
hole,  and  the  first-rate  man  must  have 
made  very  few  mistakes,  if  he  is  to  be 
many  holes  up  on  the  round. 

Too  many  men  will  not  remember 
this  sage  advice  in  a  match.  They  lose 
a  hole  or  two  ;  then  they  try  to  win  a 
hole,  instead  of  letting  their  opponent 
lose  a  hole,  which  is,  after  all,  the  only 
safe  way  to  win  one.  Vou  cannot  beat 
a  man  by  playing  a  better  game  than 
you  can  play ;  you  can  win  only  by 
playing  your  own  game  and  permitting 
him  to  beat  himself  ;  if  you  try  to  beat 
him,  you  almost  invariably  play  worse 
than  usual.  Take  for  example  a  hole 
that  you  occasionally  do  in  4,  but  more 
often  in  5.  Your  opponent  plays  a 
longer  ball  than  5^ou  do,  and  after  the 
drive  it  is  your  shot.  There  is  a  run- 
ning stream  between  you  and  the  green. 
You  may  carry  it  and  you  may  not ;  your 
opponent,  lying  nearer,  is  pretty  sure  to 
carry  it.  If  you  were  playing  a  medal 
round  you  would  lay  up  in  2,  be  safely  on 
the  green  in  3,  perhaps  have  a  put  for  it 
in  4,  but  be  sure  of  it  in  5 .  Your  opponent 
has  a  long  shot  to  get  over  in  2,  must 
approach  in  3  ;  and  as  this  approach  shot 
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is  of  all  others  most  difficult,  he  is  prob- 
ably not  dead  in  3,  and  must  play  4, 
with  a  chance  of  missing.  How  much 
better  then  for  you  to  make  sure  of  a  5, 
than  to  play  a  long  2  and  get  into  the 
stream  ;  and  yet  where  a  man  is  two  or 
three  down,  how  seldom  is  he  willing  to 
play  this  so  much  safer  game. 

It  is  at  such  crises  as  this  illustrates, 
that  the  wise  man  redeems  his  lesser 
physical  prowess  b}^  his  judgment.  That 
very  judgment  which  prevents  his  tak- 
ing unusual  risks,  and  which  keeps  him 
pla3dng  inside  his  game  all  through 
the  round,  is  just  as  much  a  part  and 
parcel  of  his  style  as  the  way  he-  uses 
his  arms,  and  legs,  and  feet.  To  revert 
to  what  was  said  at  the  beginning  and  to 
repeat :  a  good  style  is  where  a  man  plays 
the  game  in  the  greatest  comfort  to  him- 
self, combined  with  greatest  efficiency. 

This  is  one — and  the  most  important 
— reason  why  there  are  so  few  good 
teachers.  Most  men  who  teach,  want 
you  to  play  as  they  do,  instead  of,  as  yoti 
can,  two  widely  different  things  as  a 
rule.  It  is  the  reason  also  why  some 
men  find  it  so  difficult  to  learn,  because 
in  studying  somebody  else's  game,  they 
omit  the  far  more  important  point,  name- 
ly the  study  of  themselves.  It  is  thirdly, 
and  lastly,  the  reason  why  it  is  possible 
to  say  that  one  man  has  a  bad  style,  and 
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another  man  a  good  style.  For  it  is  easy 
to  see  now  that  a  bad  style  is  where  a  man 
is  doing  uncomfortably  what  he  might 
do  just  as  well  comfortabl}^,  or  doing 
inefficiently,  though  comfortably,  what 
he  might  just  as  well  be  doing  both  effi- 
ciently and  rc';;//(9;'/(^<^/;/.  For  example  it 
is  just  as  comfortable,  after  a  little  prac- 
'tice,  to  pla}^  with  the  right  thumb  around 
the  shaft  of  the  club,  as  doivji  it.  It  is 
just  as  comfortable  to  turn  the  body  a 
little,  and  swing  the  club  around  at 
about  the  height  of  the  shoulders,  as  to 
hold  the  body,  and  swing  the  club 
around  at  the  level  of  the  right  ear — 
with  a  frequent  consequence  of  chop- 
ping down  on  the  ball.  It  is  just  as 
comfortable  to  come  back,  as  the  club 
strikes  the  ball,  with  a  slight  knuckle 
in  of  the  right  knee,  which  allows  the 
club  to  follow  through  and  on  after  the 
ball,  as  not.  Not  to  do  these  things  is 
bad  style,  for  the  simple  reason  that  not 
to  do  them  is  to  lessen  one's  efficiency. 
It  is  most  efficient,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  a  long  full  swing ;  but  for  elder- 
ly men,  rheumatic  men,  gouty  men,  this 
is  so  uncomfortable  as  to  be  most  un- 
certain of  execution  in  their  case,  hence 
for  them  it  is  a  bad  style.  They  gain 
nothing  in  efficiency,  and  lose  much  in 
comfort.  For  such  men,  too,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to   get  that    pivotal  motion 
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on  the  hips,  which  brings  the  club 
around  with  a  switch  as  though  it  came 
from  a  bow-string  ;  see  the  illustration 
of  Sayres  (p.  422)  ;  and  because  that 
Scotch  professional  can  do  it  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  even  try.  It  is  good  style  for 
him,  but  bad  style  for  them. 

There  are  photographs  here  of  the 
six  men,  Messrs.  Whigham  (4),  Mac- 
donald  (i),  Fenn  (8),  Toler  (20),  Tyng 
(18),  and  Thorpe  (14),  who  may  be  fairly 
considered  the  six  leading  amateur  play- 
ers in  this  country;  and  only  one  of  them, 
apparently,  has  that  lithe,  free,  whippy 
swing,  that  old-world  golfers  deem  to 
be  the  perfection  of  style.  But  mark 
you,  it  is  considered  the  perfection  of 
style,  not  because  some  golfing  Pader- 
ewski  wears  his  hair  long,  or  grips  his 
club  thus  or  so,  or  stands  with  his  right 
foot  a  little  behind,  or  a  little  in  front  of 
his  left  ;  not  on  account  of  any  such 
finical  reason  as  this,  but  because, 
after  some  two  hundred  years  of  study, 
golfers  have  found  that  it  is  the  most 
efficient  way  of  getting  the  ball  awa}^ 
straight  and  far. 

Your  average  Britisher,  whatever 
other  faults  he  may  have — and  some  of 
our  sugar-coated  Senators  can  name 
you  a  good  many — does  not  go  in  for 
frills,  at  either  his  work  or  his  play,  un- 
less the  said  frills  prove  useful  to  the 
end  to  be  attained.  The  stance,  the 
grip,  the  swing,  that  together  make  up, 
what  they  call  a  good  style,  are  only 
such  an  adjustment  of  the  physical 
machinery  as  they  have  found  effect- 
ive, most  effective,  for  this  particular 
game.  Now,  a  good  style  for  you  or 
for  me  must  needs  be,  not  a  copy  of  this 
style  as  produced  by  some  professional 
who  has  played  for  twenty  years  and 
more,  but  a  modification  of  these  per- 
fections which  will  best  adapt  them  to 
our  imperfections.  If  you  are  of  a 
quick,  volatile  (some  people  call  it  ir- 
ritable) disposition,  cultivate  a  slow 
swing  and  use  a  stiff  club.  If  you  are 
of  a  lethargic  temperament,  tinctured 
with  gout  and  perforce  slow  of  execu- 
tion, you  may  permit  yourself  a  some- 
what whippier  shaft.  In  a  word,  if  you 
are  irritable,  then  play  with  a  phlegmatic 
club  and  a  stolid  swing ;  if  you  are 
phlegmatic,  then  indulge  in  a  little  ir- 
ritation in  the  shaft  of  your  driver,  and 
just  an  imperceptible  display  of  temper 
in  your  swing.     At  all  events  remember 


that  you  cannot  be  efficient  for  any 
length  of  time  if  you  are  uncomfort- 
able, and  also  that  you  will  be  uncom- 
monly uncomfortable  if  you  are  con- 
tinually inefficient. 

Study  the  attitudes  of  some  of  these 
players,  and  if  possible  keep  your  eyes 
upon  some  good  player  on  your  own 
links  and  study  his  methods.  See  how 
near  you  can  come  to  doing  the  same 
thing.  You  will  discover  that  certain 
of  their  ways  are  physically  impossible 
to  you  ;  you  are  too  stiff,  or  too  old  ;  or 
you  have  played  some  other  game  so 
much,  that  you  cannot  rid  yourself  of 
its  tricks.  Then  with  what  powers  you 
have,  and  by  some  method  of  your  own, 
see  how  near  you  can  come,  if  not  to 
their  style,  at  least  to  their  perform- 
ance. If  you  can  learn  to  drive  the 
ball  off  every  tee,  straight,  and  a  dis- 
tance of  from  165  to  180  yards,  then 
stick  to  your  own  method,  and  to  the 
winds  with  style  !  If  men  tell  you  that 
you  have  a  bad  style,  follow  the  advice 
of  the  late  Master  of  Balliol,  Dr.  Jow- 
ett :  "  Make  up  your  mind,  do  what  you 
set  out  to  do,  and  let  'em  howl  !  "  which, 
by  the  way,  is  very  good  advice  in  other 
matters  almost  as  serious  as  golf. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  will  not 
have  a  bad  style  if  you  are  efificient  and 
comfortable.  The  very  essence  of  grace 
is  that  it  should  give  the  appearance  of 
ease  ;  ars  est  cclare  artein.  What  you  do 
comfortably,  you  are  doing,  so  far  as  in 
you  lies,  gracefully.  It  is  when  you 
become  a  contortionist,  in  the  attempt 
to  do  something  like  somebody  else, 
that  you  are  awkward.  Of  course,  some 
men  are  doomed  to  awkwardness  ;  just 
as  others  are  doomed  to  early  baldness, 
or  thm  shanks,  or  inappropriately  placed 
rotundity  ;  it  is  congenital  with  them. 
But  for. the  average  man  to  be  comfort- 
able is  to  be,  so  far  as  he  can  be,  grace- 
ful. A  dog  or  an  elephant  on  its  hind- 
legs  is  doing  uncomfortably  on  two, 
what  it  can  do  better  on  four  legs. 
Though  most  of  us  get  about  on  two, 
and  call  it  good  style  to  do  so,  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  an  elephant  is  more 
graceful,  goes  in  better  st3de,  in  short, 
on  four.  And  be  it  said,  some  of  us  are 
veritable  elephants  at  golf,  and  we 
might  as  well  give  up  the  tricks  of  the 
superior  bipeds  at  the  game,  and  go 
meekly  on  all  fours,  in  our  own  lumber- 
ing fashion. 

But  the  faults  of  our  better  class  of 
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American  players  are,  in  most  cases, 
not  faults  of  imitation,  but  faults  of 
bumptiousness.  They  assume  that  they 
can  play  the  game  just  as  well  as  any- 
body else,  and  play  it  their  own  way. 
No  swing-,  thvimbs  down  the  shaft,  the 
eye  off  the  ball — a  common  fault  of 
some  of  our  best  men  —  an  unsteady 
stance,  and  so  on,  make  no  difference  to 
them  ;  and  they  go  on  playing  a  game  of 
their  own  manufacture,  which  is  only 
passable  because  there  are  only  a  few 
first-rate  players  here  to  beat  them. 
It  has  been  hinted  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Balfour-Melville,  Mr. 
Boothby,  and  Mr.  McFie,  and  perhaps 
some  other  British  players  may  run 
over  here  in  the  early  autumn ;  and 
nothing  could  be  better  for  us  than  to 
have  these  gentlemen  as  our  guests 
and  to  learn  by  observation,  and  prob- 
ably by  a  series  of  good,  sound  lickings, 
just  wherein  and  to  what  extent  we  are 
deficient  in  the  finer  points  of  the  game. 
To  the  neophite  there  seems  to  be 
comparatively  little  difference  between 
the  man  who  does  eighteen  holes  in  95, 
and  the  man  who  does  eighteen  holes 
in  89  ;  or  between  the  89  man,  and 
the  man  who  does  eighteen  holes  in 
^T^ ;  and  still  less  difference  between 
the  83  man  and  he  who  does  eighteen 
holes  in  79.  But  as  a  inatter  of  fact, 
there  is  the  difference  between  style 
and  no  style  ;  the  difference  between 
a  duffer  and  a  past-master  of  the  art 
of  golf,  in  just  the  saving  of  those  few 
strokes.  Practically  any  man,  sound 
in  wind  and  limb,  of  average  strength 
and  fair  eyesight,  can  learn  to  go  round 
in  95,  which  is  5  for  each  hole,  and  5 
strokes  to  spare  for  mistakes.  This 
same  man  if  persistent  and  painstaking, 
can  get  down  to  89  ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  cutting  six  more  strokes  off  the  round 
to  do  an  83,  then  something  more  is  re- 
quired than  mere  painstaking  and  pa- 
tience. A  man  must  acquire  some  kind 
of  a  style  to  do  that.  He  must  play 
comfortably,  with  a  certain  confidence 
in  just  what  he  can  do,  and  with  the 
ability  to  do  it  not  here  and  there  oc- 
casionally, but  every  time.  He  is  no 
longer  a  problem  to  the  handicappers 
when  he  reaches  this  stage  ;  he  knows, 
and  others  know,  just  what  can  be 
expected  ;  he  has  settled  down  into  a 
style  of  his  own.  So  far  as  doing 
■eighteen  holes  in  79  is  concerned,  or 
even  in  80  or  81,  we  have  practically  no 


men  here,  who  like  Ball,  Tait,  Hilton, 
Laidlay,  Hutchinson,  and  a  score  more 
in  Great  Britain,  can  count  upon,  not  in- 
frequently, touching  the  80  mark.  What- 
ever be  President  Eliot's  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  when  a  player  at  golf  can  get 
round  inside  of  80,  he  is  a  great  artist 
at  a  great  game.  He  compares  favor- 
ably in  physique,  temper,  and  moral 
fibre  with  the  best  cross-country  riders, 
the  best  shots,  the  best  bats,  the  best 
sparrers,  and  very  favorably  indeed, 
with  contemporary  Harvard  oarsmen. 

Once  when  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  Lon- 
don club  was  being  renovated,  during  the 
summer  months,  he  with  others  accepted 
during  those  weeks  the  hospitality  of  a 
neighboring  club.  Mr.  Spencer's  only 
exercise  is  playing  billiards,  of  which  he 
is  very  fond.  One  afternoon  he  strolled 
into  the  billiard-room  of  this  neighbor- 
ing club,  and  promptly  challenged  a 
man  he  found  lounging  there,  to  a  game 
of  billiards.  They  banked  for  the  first 
shot.  Mr.  Spencer  won,  and  led  off. 
When  his  opponent  came  to  play,  he 
put  the  chalk  in  his  pocket,  and  went  at 
it  in  professional  fashion,  running  out 
the  game  before  he  missed.  Mr.  Spencer 
walked  to  where  his  coat  was  hanging, 
and  as  he  passed  the  stranger  he  said  to 
him  :  "  Sir,  I  have  always  considered 
the  game  of  billiards  an  innocent  amuse- 
ment, and  a  game  well  adapted  to  the 
recreation  of  a  student.  But  sir,  when 
a  man  plays  as  you  play,  it  bespeaks  a 
wasted  youth.  Good  afternoon,  sir  !  " 
Though  to  play  golf  like  Mr.  Hilton 
does  not  bespeak  a  wasted  youth,  for 
Scotch  moors  are  healthier  than  smoky 
billiard-rooms,  it  certainly  does  imply 
that  a  first-rate  man  has  put  a  lot  of 
hard  work  into  the  game.  No  game  is 
worth  a  Continental  Congress  that  does 
not  demand  the  exercise  of  much  the 
same  qualities  to  win  at  it  as  are  re- 
quired to  win  at  the  more  serious  pro- 
fessional and  business  problems  of  life. 
No  man  wins  at  golf  who  only  brings  to 
the  game  what  President  Eliot  unwit- 
tingly opines  to  be  necessary,  namely : 
the  senile  lethargy  and  clouded  vision 
of  advanced  age.  On  the  contrary,  golf 
is  unique  in  having  had,  and  in  still 
having,  among  its  foremost  devotees 
men  who  have  won  victories  in  more 
extended  fields.  The  amateur  champion 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  student ;  the  ama- 
teur champion  of  the  United  States  is  a 
professor,  and  the  open  champion,  or  as 
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12.     W.   B.   SMITH,   PRESIDENT,  TUXEDO  CLUB. 

Mr.  Chuck  Connors  would  phrase  it, 
"the  champ  of  champs,"  is  an  educated 
gentleman. 

No  other  game  has  this  peculiarity. 
The  professional,  at  rowing  ;  at  fencing, 
or  sword-play  of  any  kind  ;  at  riding  ; 
tennis,  indoors  and  out ;  at  sparring, 
football,  baseball,  running,  bicycle  rid- 
ing, shooting,  is  superior  to  the  ama- 
teur. At  golf  he  never  has  been  and  is 
not  now.  There  have  been  all  through 
the  history  of  the  game,  as  there  are 
now,  amateurs  who  are  the  equals,  if 
not  the  superiors,  of  the  best  profes- 
sionals. This  indicates,  what  the  real 
lovers  of  the  game  contend  for  it,  that 
it  requires,  as  does  no  other  game,  a 
combination  of  qualities,  found  most 
often  in  the  gentleman.  Any  "rough  " 
can  be  trained  into  fighting  shape  for 
most  of  our  games,  and  make  a  passable 
showing  at  them  ;  but  many  years  might 
be  spent  in  the  training,  before  a  poten- 
tial "  Babe  "  Anson,  or  a  potential  Sulli- 
van, or  Fitzsimmons,  could  be  brought 
to  the  point  where  he  could  play  eight- 
een holes  of  golf  in  79,  and  many  more 
years  still,  before  he  could  play  72  holes 
in  314.  The  most  typical  golf  profes- 
sional, and  by  all  odds  the  best-known 
professional  of  to-day,  is  known  far  and 
wide — by  his  play,  you  will  say — not  at 
all,  but  because  he  is  a  natural  g-entle- 


iTian,  because  he  is  a  kindly,  sweet- 
tempered,  pure-minded  and  charitable 
old  Scotchman  who  goes  to  church  and 
says  his  prayers,  refuses  to  play  even  golf 
on  Sunday,  and  never  took  advantage 
of  anybody  wittingly  in  his  life.  To  put 
him  in  a  group  with  "  Babe "  Anson, 
and  "  Jim  "  Corbett,  and  illustrious  pro- 
fessionals at  other  sports,  would  be  like 
setting  off  a  dignified  old  lion  with 
jackals.  Indeed  he  would  look  askance 
even  at  the  methods  of  some  of  our 
amateurs,  I  opine.  Golf  is  a  game  re- 
quiring just  as  much,  that  a  man  be  of 
a  certain  character,  as  that  he  be  of  a 
certain  physical  prowess.  It  is  a  game 
that  knows  no  underhand  methods,  and 
which  even  makes  very  slight  provision 
to  prevent  them.  The  rules,  people  are 
saying  now-a-days,  are  complicated,  are 
insufficient,  and  so  on.  Yes,  'tis  true. 
They  are,  and  they  always  will  be  insuf- 
ficient, and  inefficient,  if  professional 
methods  creep  in.  If  you  are  playing 
to  take  every  advantage ;  if  you  are 
playing  to  win,  no  matter  how — and  I 
may  be  pardoned  (or  not,  it  matters 
little)  for  saying  that  there  is  a  deal  of 
that  kind  of  play  at.  all  our  amateur 
games  ;  if  you  are  playing  the  way 
Kelly — "  King  "  they  called  him,  which 
shows  the  popular  estimate  of  good 
sport — used  to  play  baseball,  then  the 
rules  are  quite  insufficient  to  keep  you 
from  taking  advantages  or  to  prevent 
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14.      J.   G.   THORPE,  TOP  OF  SWING. 

your  opponent  from  so  doing.  Bur  vSup- 
pose  3^ou  set  out  to  play  golf,  in  the  way 
gentlemen  ought  to  play  every  game, 
with  the  intention  of  accepting,  and 
taking  no  advantage  of  5^our  opponent, 
think  you,  that  you  would  have  an^/  dif- 
ficulty with  the  rules  ?  Certainly  not ! 
There  used  to  be  a  certain  chivalry 
among  gentlemen  m  such  matters — 
there  is  still,  I  think,  here  and  there — 
which  dictated  that  if  your  opponent 
broke  his  sword  in  two,  you  should  do 
the  same  by  your  weapon,  before  con- 
tinuing the  fight.  They  say  that  com- 
petition in  business,  in  the  professions, 
in  life,  is  too  severe  nowadays  for  that 
kind  of  Don  Quixotism  (Donkeyotism 
some  might  call  it  derisively),  and  that 
this  fierce  competition  has  found  its  way 
into  sport.  If  this  is  so,  more's  the  pity. 
It  is  vulgar,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  cad  and  the  bully,  it  is  the  canaille 
oblige  of  the  ignoble  ;  it  has  spoiled  our 
football,  ruined  our  baseball,  except  for 
the  "  tough "  ;  almost  put  an  end  to 
horse-racing,  and  sent  some  of  our  best 
men  to  race  abroad,  and  made  sparring 
(one  of  the  very  best  of  all  exercises) 
more  like  chicken  -  fighting  than  like 
sport.  Fancy,  in  a  club  of  gentlemen,  a 
knot  of  men  listening  to  the  story  of  one 


of  their  number  who  recites  with  glee 
how  he  took  advantage  of  a  professional 
jockey,  against  whom  he  happened  to 
be  riding,  by  biimping  him  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment,  unseen  by  stewards  or 
judges. 

This  is  just  as  low  and  vulgar  as 
cheating  at  cards,  or  any  other  form  of 
stabbing  a  man  in  the  back  ;  just  as  bad 
as  kicking  3^our  ball  out  of  a  bad  lie  at 
golf,  stabbing  a  man  in  the  throat  with 
your  elbow  at  football,  or  spiking  a  man 
with  your  spikes  at  baseball.  Some  men 
seem  to  have  the  idea  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  splendide  inendax,  that  a 
man  can  be  an  heroic  cheat,  a  glorious 
liar,  a  tricky  sportsman,  and  that  their 
first  duty  is  to  win.  Nothing  could  be, 
nothing  is,  worse  for  sport  than  such  an 
estimate  of  it. 

3  have  fondly  imagined 
of  sport  in  life  was  to 
some  measure  for  the 
paucity  of  virile  adventure,  brought 
about  by  civilization.  The  wild  beasts 
and  wild  waters  have  been  tamed  ;  the 
explorer  has  smoothed  out  the  roads 
everywhere  ;  machinery  has  made  the 
use  of  the  muscles  less  necessary,  and 
steam  and  the  telegraph  have  taken  the 
place  of  endurance,  wind  and  nerve. 
Sport  is  an  artificial  form  of  adventure 
and  excitement  adapted  to  keep  alive 
the  virile  qualities  of  mankind,  and  in- 


Some  of  us 
that  the  place 
compensate  in 
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J.   G.   THOK.PE,  ADDRESSING  THE  BALL  FOR 
IRON  SHOT. 


tended  to  make  him  strong,  self-reliant, 
temperate  and  courageous.  But  the 
moment  the  element  of  cheating  and 
trickery  enters  in,  the  whole  excuse  for 
being,  of  sport,  is  gone.  Sport  then 
merely  becomes  a  matter  of  prize- 
money,  gate  receipts  and  sly  methods, 


and  debauches  the  moral  tone  of  every- 
body who  takes  a  hand  in  it. 

It  may  seem  that  we  have  wandered 
from  our  subject,  which  was  "  style"  at 
golf.  But  we  have  not.  One  of  the  ele- 
ments to  be  considered  in  analyzing 
"  style,"  is  temperament ;  and  character 
is  temperament  brought  into  training. 
The  man  who  is  to  play  golf  well  must 
consider  his  own  temperament,  and  use 
its  advantages,  offset  its  disadvantages, 
and  make  for  himself  in  some  sort  a 
golfing  character.  A  character  not  like 
that  of  some  other  man  ;  a  character  not 
pared  down  and  pruned  and  shaped  to 
suit  the  fashion  of  the  hour  ;  not  chang- 
ing and   shifting,  to  fall  in  with  what 
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18.  J.  A.  TYNG,  AT  TOP  OF  SWING. 

other  inen  do,  or  say,  but  something  of 
his  own  ;  something  that  he  can  take 
care  of,  and  which  can  take  care  of  him 
in  any  emergency.  Style  is  then  what 
Buffon  claims  it  is — the  inan  ! 

In  watching  other  men  play,  or  in 
looking  over  these  illustrations,  what  a 
man  is,  will  be  found  to  be  the  predomi- 
nant factor  in  the  game  he  plays,  or 
vice  versa.  As  you  study  his  game,  you 
will  discover  the  man.  And  of  no  other 
game,  perhaps,  is  this  so  true  as  of  golf. 
For  no  other  game  requires  such  a 
variety  of  physical  and  moral  adjust- 
ments to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  game  as 
does  this.  You  may  use  all  5'our  power, 
and  then  you  must  hit  as  softly  and 
neatly  as  at  billiards  ;  and  of  the  variety 
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of  lies,  accidents,  hazards  and  oppo- 
nents there  is  no  end,  and  to  each  cf 
these  the  player  must  adapt  himself  as 
occasion  requires.  No  other  game,  un- 
less it  be  cricket ;  no  other  sport,  unless 
it  be  hunting  big  game,  is  so  complete 
a  measure  of  the  whole  man,  as  is  this 
game,  when  played  under  proper  aus- 
pices. And  of  this  game,  as  of  cricket 
and  big-game  hunting,  with  very  few 
•exceptions,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it 
is  played  better  by  men  than  by  boys. 
In  a  word,  it  requires  not  only  the 
energy  and  lithesomeness  of  youth,  but 
the  steadiness,  the  resource,  and  the 
reserve  power,  not  of  age,  but  of  ma- 
turity. 
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20.     H.  p.  TOLER,  ADDRESSING  THE  BALL. 

ish  when  our  older  men  are  drawn  into 
them.  Golf  is  doing  this  as  nothing  has 
ever  done  it  before  in  this  country;  and 
the  more  we  can  tempt  our  mature  men 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  sports  and 
pastimes  of  their  juniors,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all  concerned. 


19.     J.  A.  TYNG,  IN  POSITION  FOR  IRON  SHOT. 

Youth  may  play  all  around  you  at 
tennis,  or  baseball,  and  do  his  hundred 
yards,  or  half-mile,  or  the  hurdles,  at  a 
pace  that  leaves  you  far  behind  ;  but 
until  you  are  sixty  you  ought,  with  care, 
and  by  securing  for  him  a  little  more 
time  at  the  office,  and  for  yourself  a 
little  more  time  on  the  links,  to  be  able  to 
put  up  a  game  at  golf  that  the  young- 
ster will  find  hard  to  beat.  And  for 
us,  old  fellows,  surely  that  is  a  feature  of 
the  game  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
For  there  are  none  too  many  sports  that 
father  and  son — and  we  have  known 
one  instance  of  grandfather  also — may 
participate  in  on  fairly  even  terms.  All 
our  sports  and  games  will  be  less  child- 
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H  E  R.  E  was  not 
a  trout  in  our 
country.  The 
region  of  rock 
ended  miles  to  the 
eastward,  and  with  it 
the  laughing-  brooklets 
and  tumbling  falls,  the 
ripples  and  shadowed 
pools  beloved  of  the 
speckled  fellows.  We 
had  waters  a-plenty — 
deep,  calm,  slow-mov- 
ing rivers  and  creeks, 
which  took  their  own 
time  in  reaching  the  big 
lakes  which  half  surrounded  our  terri- 
tory. The  country  had  few  slopes,  ex- 
cept the  banks  of  its  waterways.  For 
miles  one  would  not  find  a  stone.  The 
great  levels  of  fat  land  bore  alternate 
growths  of  ancient  forest  and  bountiful 
crops.     It  was  not  a  trout  country. 

Of   all  the   old   crowd   of   boys,  who 
knew   the   ways   of   every   beast,  bird. 


ROCK    BASS. 
{Ainbloplites  rujiestris!) 

and  fish  indigenous  to  their  stamping- 
ground,  possibly  not  one  ever  set  eyes 
upon  a  trout,  until  after  he  had  traveled 
considerably  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
native  district.  What  the  eye  does  not 
see  the  heart  does  not  crave  after,  so 
we  troubled  ourselves  not  at  all  about 
the  trout. 

Our  waters  teemed  with  other  fish. 
We  had  fishingin  plenty  and  good  fishing 
at  that,  and,  perhaps,  after  all  we  were 
better  off  without  the  trout.  In  a  trout 
region,  as  a  general  rule,  one  fishes  for 
trout  and  nothing  else  ;  quite  frequently 
the  trout  is  the  only  fish  available,  hence 
the  youth  of  that  region,  while  they  may 
know  all  about  trout,  remain  in  igno- 


rance of  a  dozen   other  varieties  of  in- 
teresting fish. 

In  our  country  things  \vere  different. 
In  order  to  be  a  successful  angler  and 
so  to  command  the  respect  of  one's  asso- 
ciates, one  had  to  know  more  or  less 
about  a  dozen  kinds  of  fish,  at  least  as 
many  kinds  of  baits,  and  also  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  fish  and  baits  might 


YELLOW    PERCH. 
(Perca  A  mericana^ 

best  be  brought  into  close  relationship. 
The  old  boys  knew  these  things,  and 
many  other  things  not  to  be  found  in 
books.  They  could  tell  you  w^hen, 
where,  and  why  to  try  at  a  certain  place 
for  a  certain  fish,  and  what  bait  to  use. 
Then,  if  3^ou  did  not  catch  the  fish, 
they'd  take  the  tackle  and  prove  that 
their  knowledge  was  correct. 

Those  were  indeed  glorious  days  : 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  care-free ;  at 
night,  a  dreamless  sleep.  We  were  for 
ever  busy,  on,  in,  or  about  the  water. 
To  rise,  feed,  and  flee  to  the  river  ; 
back,  feed,  off  to  the  river,  was  the  daily 
programme.  We  knew  every  foot  of 
bank  and  shallow,  and  most  of  the 
depths  ;  where  the  turtles  buried  their 
eggs,  when  the  muskallonge  might  be 
expected,  when  the  pike  followed  the 
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overflows  ;  in  fact  the  waters  had  no 
secrets.  When  a  new  boy  came  into 
our  midst,  as  he  sometimes  did,  with 
tales  of  the  trout  and  trout-fishing-  of 
distant  parts,  we  hearkened  not  to  him. 
Instead  we  took  him  fishing,  and  speed- 
ily convinced  him  that  what  he  knew 
about  trout  was  not  a  circumstance  to 
what  we  knew  about  fish. 

And  such  fish  as  they  were,  too ! 
With  the  thought  arise  mental  pictures 
of  strings  upon  strings  of  captives,  large 
and  small ;  of  happy,  sun-browned,  bare- 
footed boys,  forever  wading,  perch- 
ing, prying  along  the  banks  ;  stealing 
marches  upon  each  other,  using  every 
resource  which  practical  knowledge 
and  ready  adaptability  could  command, 
in  order  to  finish  high  hook  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  The  boys  were  no  minnow- 
fishers,  and  few  indeed  were  the  blank 
days.  Fine  fish,  up  to  five  pounds  in 
weight,  rewarded  those  youthful  toilers  ; 
indeed,  a  few  plump  bass  sometimes 
stopped  awkward  questions  concerning 
truancy  and  other  trifling  lapses  from 
rectitude. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  fish  which  af- 
forded such  unbounded  enjoyment,  for 
many  of  them  are  worthy  of  an  expert's 
attention. 

As  a  course  before  the  fish  two  forms 
of  life  may  be  discussed.  Neither  may 
be  considered  a  fish,  but  both  were  very 
interesting  to  the  boys — the  one  as  a 
bait,  and  the  other  as  an  unfathomable 
mystery.     Let  us  first  take  the  bait. 

It  is  the  crawfish,  the  miniature  lob- 
sters of  fresh  water.  These  were  very 
abundant  in  the  shallow  water  at  the 
river-banks,  in  the  creeks,  and  in  certain 
bush-ponds.  At  times  crawfish  are  the 
best  of  baits  for  both  varieties  of  black 
bass,  and  also  for  rock-bass.  We  always 
selected  medium-sized  crawfish,  and  in- 
stead of  spitting  them  crosswise  upon  the 
hook,  as  is  usually  done,  we  forced  the 
hook  in  at  the  mouth  and  out  through 
the  tail.  So  placed  and  allowed  to  sink 
freely,  the  bait  gives  an  irresistible  imi- 
tation of  the  crawfish's  backward,  wav- 
ering rush  to  shelter. 

The  best  thing  for  securing  such  agile 
bait  is  a  boy's  deft  brown  paw  ;  the  nip 
of  the  large  claws  is  only  a  trifling  mat- 
ter. The  crawfish  are  found  under 
stones  and  sunken  rubbish  in  the 
streams,  in  the  bush-ponds,  under  bits 
of  sodden  bark  and  sunken  leaves.  Their 
burrows,  capped  by  curious  little  mud- 


towers,  are  familiar  objects  to  those  who 
go  much  afield.  When  not  easily  ob- 
tainable elsewhere,  the  crawfish  may  be 
taken  from  its  burrow  by  overturning 
the  mud-tower,  lowering  a  bit  of  flesh 
fixed  to  a  cord  into  the  hole,  and  jerking 
the  bait  when  a  nibbling  is  felt.  The 
boys  had  another  method  :  "  Fuzz  it 
and  churn  for  'um,"  was  a  common  ex- 
pression, which  meant  to  break  a  switch 
with  a  ragged  end,  and  manipulate  this 
into  the  hole  until  the  outraged  crawfish 
took  a  tight  grip  and  was  promptly 
jerked  from  its  stronghold. 

The  creature  referred  to  as  a  mystery 
is  what  is  termed  the  "  horsehair  snake," 
in  reality,  a  hairworm.  It  is  found  in 
all  of  our  waters,  and  greatly  resembles 
a  hair  from  a  horse's  mane.  The  boys 
all  swear  that  this  hairworm  really  is  a 
horsehair  turned  into  a  snake,  and  many 
grown  persons  will  back  up  the  claim. 
People  have  declared  that  they  have 
taken  a  hair,  placed  it  in  a  bottle  of 
water,  corked  the  bottle,  and  kept  it  so 
until  the  hair  turned  into  a  snake  and 
swam  about.  Of  course,  science  will 
accept  no  such  testimony.  The  worm 
may  be  found  in  shallow  water,  perhaps 
lying  upon  the  bottom  like  a  snarl  of 
black  thread,  or  like  a  hair-spring  of  a 
watch,  or  closely  twisted  about  a  spear 
of  grass.  Where  horses  drink  one  may 
find  genuine  hairs  and  the  hairworms 
in  close  proximity,  which  doubtless  ac- 
counts for  the  hairsnake  story.  The 
hairworm  is  a  gordioid  nematode  worm, 
which  considering  its  structure  and  hab- 
it of  snarling  itself  up  is  a  good,  if 
not  very  interesting  description.  The 
worm's  first  stage  of  life  is  as  a  para- 
site, the  hairlike  form  representing  the 
adult.     It  swims  like  a  snake. 

Now  for  the  fish.  Largest,  most  im- 
posing and  most  difficult  to  take  was 
that  king  of  the  pike  fam.ily,  the  mus- 
kallonge.  Just  how  large  these  chaps 
ran  is  an  open  question.  About  forty- 
five  pounds  might  be  the  limit  for  troll- 
ing with  the  hand-line  and  spoon. 
Much  heavier  specimens  were  occasion- 
ally speared  or  shot.  The  largest  fish 
were  secured  by  spearing  through  the 
ice.  The  best  I  ever  saw  was  one  that 
had  died  from  some  unknown  cause,  and 
lay  stranded  upon  a  sand-bar.  In  prime 
condition  this  fish  should  have  weighed 
fully  sixty-five  pounds. 

During  late  May  and  early  June  the 
muskallonge   made   their   way   up    the 
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larger  streams,  two  fish,  male  and 
female,  usually  traveling-  together. 
The  old  Leatherstockings  understood 
the  habit  of  the  fish,  and  the  boys  soon 
learned  all  about  it.  At  such  times 
fishing-tackle  proper  was  of  little  use, 
though  now  and  again  a  troll  attached 
to  a  very  long  line  did  tempt  a  strike. 
Much  more  reliable  were  the  very  long- 
handled  spear  and  the  rifle  and  shotgun. 
From  gray  daw^n  till  an  hour  or  two 
after  sunrise  was  the  best  time  for  mus- 
kallonge,  as  the  fish  inight  be  discovered 
swimming  near  shore,  or  playing  over 
the  bars.  As  a  general  thing  the  first 
intimation  of  their  proximity  was  the 
sight  of  a  strongly  defined  wake  stretch- 
ing far  upon  the  placid  water,  as  the 
fish  moved  a  trifle  below  the  surface. 
Then  the  important  matter  was  to  get 
to  a  commanding  point  ahead  of  the 
apex  of  that  wake  without  alarming  the 
fish.  This  was  rather  a  difficult  thing 
to  accomplish,  as  it  frequently  demand- 
ed some  lively  skirmishing  through  the 
brush  and  up  and  down  wooded  banks. 
I  have  known  gun  and  spear  to  chase 
the  watery  sign,  losing  it  and  finding  it 
again  and  again  for  good  two  miles,  and 
then  fail  to  obtain  a  fair  chance. 

Some  of  the  old  hands  at  this  work 
had  favorite  points  where  they  would 
post  themselves  like  overgrown  king- 
fishers and  wait  for  fish  to  pass.  This 
method  demanded  much  patience,  and 
it  had  a  disadvantage  in  the  fact  that 
fish  might  be  playing  just  beyond  the 
bends  above  and  below  the  stand,  and 
the  watcher  not  know  it.  As  a  rule  the 
odds  were  in  favor  of  the  man  who 
cautiously  stole  along  the  bank  and  kept 
a  keen  eye  upon  the  water  ahead.  Dur- 
ing the  best  part  of  a  morning  he  could 
cover  several  miles  of  stream  and,  per- 
haps, have  as  many  as  three  or  four 
chances. 

In  practiced  hands  the  long-handled 
spear  did  excellent  service,  but  woe  was 
the  portion  of  the  duffer  who  attempted 
to  use  one.  Badly  scared  fish  and  a 
much  surprised  man  were  the  almost 
certain  results  of  clumsy  work,  and  fish 
once  scared  seldom  gave  another  chance 
that  day.  Many  of  the .  country  lads 
used  cheap  rifles,  which  were  all  right 
where  the  opposite  bank  was  sufficient- 
ly high  to  stop  glancing  balls,  but  there 
always  was  the  undesirable  chance  of  a 
ball  going  somewhere  upon  a  dangerous 
errand.     A    reliable   shot-gfun    was    as 


deadly  to  the  fish,  not  dangerous  in 
other  directions,  and  much  handier  for 
quick  work. 

Our  pike,  small  brother  to  the  mus- 
kallonge,  we  did  not  hold  in  very  great 
esteem.  They  ran  from  a  pound  to 
about  fifteen  pounds  in  weight,  were 
full  of  bones,  and  the  flesh  was  rather 
insipid.  When  the  main  streams  over- 
flowed their  banks  in  the  spring,  the 
pike  sometimes  occupied  the  lesser 
tributaries  and  ditches  in  astonishing 
numbers.  Then  the  short  spears  and 
guns  were  busy  day  and  night,  for  the 
fun  was  great,  though  the  fish  were  not 
prized.  By  the  light  of  torches,  lan- 
terns and  bonfires,  many  large  pike 
were  shot  and  speared  during  the  warm, 
muggy  nights  when  the  run  was  at  its 
height.  Later  in  the  season  pike  were 
taken  by  troll  and  hand-line,  by  whip- 
ping with  rod  and  spoon,  or  other  arti- 
ficial lure,  and  by  minnow-bait,  the 
"shiner"  being  the  best  of  small  live 
bait,  the  frog  ranking  next. 

What  we  termed  "pickerel"  (wall- 
eyed pike)  were  better  table-fish,  but 
could  not  be  depended  upon  for  a  day's 
sport.  There  was  a  heavy  run  of  them 
about  spring  freshet  time,  when  tons  of 
them  fell  victims  to  the  seines.  At  this 
time,  too,  numbers  were  speared  in  the 
discolored  eddies,  but  later,  during  the 
regular  season  for  the  rods,  only  one  or 
two  would  be  found  among  a  day's 
catch  of  good  fish.  Specimens  weigh- 
ing five  or  six  pounds  were  quite  com- 
monly taken,  while  the  seines  took 
much  heavier  ones. 

Three  curious  fish  found  in  our  waters 
were  taken  solely  for  the  fun  of  playing 
them,  for  none  of  the  boys  would  ever 
carry  one  of  them  home.  Most  abun- 
dant of  these  was  the  "sheepshead" 
(freshwater  drum),  a  good-looking,  sil- 
very fish,  somewhat  like  the  lake  shad. 
They  ran  large,  ranging  from  one  to 
ten  pounds,  took  various  sorts  of  baits 
freely,  and  fought  pretty  well  upon 
light  tackle.  All  of  the  upper  parts 
were  of  a  pretty,  silvery  blue,  which  be- 
low shaded  off  to  a  dead  white,  like 
white  kid.  In  the  head  of  this  fish  are 
two  enamel-like  substances,  roughly  cir- 
cular in  shape,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
nickel  in  the  larger  specimens.  These 
were  termed  "  lucky  stones,"  and  the 
boy's  first  business,  after  landing  a 
sheepshead,  was  to  crush  its  head  with 
his  heel,  or   something  as  convenient, 
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SUNFISH. 
{Lepoinis  gibiostis.) 

and  extract  these  two  precious  affairs. 
One  or  more  of  them  lurked  in  every 
boy's  pockets,  for  were  they  not  equal 
to  the  famed  rabbit's  foot  of  the  South  ? 
No  boy  cared  to  hook  and  lose  a  sheeps- 
head,  and  none  would  dream  of  casting 
away  the  dead  fish  without  first  "get- 
tin'  his  luckies."  The  "  stones  "  were 
marked  upon  one  side  with  a  design 
which  suggested  a  pollard  willow  with 
a  badly  bent  stem,  the  rough  resem- 
blance of  this  bent  stem  to  a 
letter  L,  being,  presumably, 
the  cause  of  the  luck  theory. 

I  have  caught  scores  of  these 
fish,  3^et  never  tasted  one  ;  nor 
have  I  met  a  white  man  who 
had   done  so.       I   have  heard 
that  the  flesh  is  astonishingly 
tough  and  flavorless,  and  that 
the    slieepshead    required    a 
power  of  cooking   before    one 
could  chew  it  at  all.    This  may 
be  so,  yet  the  actual    experi- 
menter does  not  appear  within  my  field 
of  acquaintances.      The  negroes  used  to 
carr}^  home  a  large  sheepshead  now  and 
then,  but  the  majority  of  the  swart  Wal- 
tonians  voted  the  fish  "  pizen  fo'  shuah." 
At  certain  points  we  used  to  kill  from  a 
dozen  to  twenty  sheepshead  in  a  day, 
the  fish  freely  taking  worms  and  craw- 
fish, so  freely  of  the  latter  that  many  a 


bait   intended  for  a   bass   got  into  the 
wrong  pew. 

The  second  of  our  curious  fish  was 
the  gar-pike,  as  a  rule,  very  abundant. 
This  fish  was  also  voted  "  pizen,"  and 
none  would  touch  it  for  food.  To  the 
boys  they  were  "swordfish,"  and  only 
good  to  have  fun  with.  A  big  gar,  with 
his  round,  tapering  body,  stiletto-like 
jaws,  sharp  teeth  and  wicked-looking 
eyes,  was  an  unpromising  customer  who 
appeared  to  be  full  of  bite.  During 
warm  weather  gars  floated  for  hours  at 
the  surface,  and  their  trim  lines  some- 
way suggested  speed,  power,  and  some- 
thing of  relationship  to  marine  torpe- 
does and  things  like  that.  The  bony 
structure  of  their  long,  lean  jaws  fre- 
quently baffled  efforts  at  hooking  them, 
and,  if  hooked,  their  teeth  were  apt  to 
cut  anything  but  gimp.  I  have,  how- 
ever, taken  them  with  minnows,  the 
play  afforded  by  them  being  poor.  A 
specimen  a  yard  long  would  be  deemed 
a  large  fish  in  those  waters. 


WHITE    BASS. 
QRoccus  chrysops^ 


WALL-EYED    PIKE. 
(^Stizostedion  vitreum^ 

While  the  adult  gar  is  decidedly  ugly, 
the  young  are  very  beautiful.  The  very 
small  ones  look  like  gold  bodkins,  while 
one  of  about  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil, 
with  his  bronzy  tinting,  snow  -  white 
belly  and  gleaming  gold  eye,  in  model- 
ing and  coloration  may  well  hold  his 
own  with  the  best.  These  smaller  fish 
may  be  found  floating  among  the  bent 
water-grasses,  and  so  closely  do  they 
match  their  surroundings  that  sharp 
eyes  are  required  to  locate  them  before 
they  dart  to  shelter.  One  flick  of  the 
tail,  which  is  always  kept  in  a  slightly 
curved  position  for  instantaneous  action, 
will  cause  the  smooth,  slim  body  to  van- 
ish in  what  is  apparently  a  miraculous 
manner.  We  used  to  take  the  floating 
gars  by  stealthy  work  with  a  small  land- 
ing-net made  of  mosquito-netting,  the 
fish  being  interesting  for  aquariums. 

The  third  of  the  freak  fish  was  prized 
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PIKE. 
(^Esox  liicius.) 


on  account  of  his  decided  method  of  tak- 
ing bait  and  his  stubborn  resistance  when 
hooked.  He  was  never  eaten,  everybody 
agreeing  that  he  surely  was  "pizen." 
This  fish,  the  bowfin  {^Ainia  calva),  was 
always  termed  "dogfish,"  and  he  was 
an  ugly-looking  fellow.  His  greenish- 
yellow,  snaky  -  looking  body  was  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate,  and  there  was 
an  ugly  expression  about  his  big  mouth 
and  a  glint  in  his  lurid  eye  which  sug- 
gested a  disposition  not  sugary,  to  say 
the  least.  Careless  fingers  would  get 
pinched  when  removing  the  hooks  ;  in- 
deed some  of  the  boys  cut  him  loose  and 
sacrificed  hooks  rather  than  have  any- 
thing further  to  do  with  him  beyond 
clubbing  him  to  death. 

Early  in  the  spring  we  speared  and 
hooked  many  mullet,  which  were  also 
taken  in  large  quantities  by  the  seines. 
The  red-finned,  olive-backed,  foolish- 
looking  fish  were  held  in  fair  esteem  for 
the  table,  especially  the  large  ones. 
When  the  water  was  very  muddy  from 
the  freshet,  the  red  fins  were  about  all 
one  could  distinguish,  as  the  fish  rolled 
in  the  eddies,  or  struggled  against  the 
rapid  current.  At  such  times  one  had 
need  to  be  quick  with  his  spear,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  instantly  estimate 
where  to  strike.  With  the  mullet  came 
the  pallid-looking  suckers — bony,  worth- 
less creatures,  Avhich  were  not  deemed 
fit  to  carry  home. 


After  the  clouded  waters  had  run 
clear  and  had  regained  their  normal 
level,  came  the  cream  of  our  fishing. 
Then  the  bass  were  on  the  feed,  and  the 
sport  they  afforded  was  something  never 
to  be  forgotten.  There  were  plenty  of 
bass — large  and  small-mouth  black  fight- 
ers, weighing  from  one  to  six  pounds  ; 
square-built  rock-bass,  sometimes  over 
a  pound  in  weight ;  shapely  white  bass, 
not  much  as  fighters,  even  when  a  foot 
long,  yet  dainty  for  the  pan  ;  and  lastly, 
the  calico,  or  grass  bass,  a  showy,  mot- 
tled fellow,  sometimes  a  foot  long,  and 
a  quick,  jerky  fighter. 

Upon  many  days  a  catch  would  in- 
clude specimens  of  all  of  these  varieties 
of  bass,  as  they  take  the  same  baits  and 
favor  the  same  haunts.  Most  prized  of 
the  lot  were  the  black  bass,  especially 
the  small  -  mouth.  His  big -mouthed 
cousin  ranked  second,  calico  and  silver 
were  equally  esteemed,  while  the  rock- 
bass  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
Some  of  the  boys  had  jointed  rods  and 
reels,  but  the  majority  favored  a  bam- 
boo cane,  or  a  springy  pole,  cut  in  the 
woods.  For  these  the  lines  were  made 
fast  near  the  butt,  then  carried  with  a 
few  turns  round  the  pole  to  the  tip,  and 
there  made  fast,  the  free  line  being  a 
trifle  shorter  than  the  pole.  Floats  were 
seldom  used,  the  boys,  as  a  rule,  prefer- 
ring to  trust  to  their  hands  to  determine 
when  to  strike. 


MUSKALLONGE. 
(^Lucius  masquinongy.') 
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The  bass  were  found  in  the  greatest 
numbers  about  old  piling,  submerged 
trees,  where  trees  hung  far  over  deep 
water,  and  near  lily  -  pads  and  dense 
grasses.  The  best  baits  were  crawfish, 
minnows,  white  grubs,  frogs,  grasshop- 
pers, larvae  of  bees  and  wasps,  and 
worms  ;  and  they  v/ere  esteemed  about 
in  the  order  as  named.  If  one  bait  did 
not  promptly  tempt  a  fish  some  other 
was  substituted.  The  boys  knew  where 
and  how  to  secure  all  in  their  season. 

The  fishing  was  never  confined  to  one 
spot  for  any  great  length  of  time,  nor 
did  the  boys  believe  that  silence  was 
either  golden  or  necessary  ;  in  fact,  they 
chaffed  each  other  and  joked  at  will. 
The  rule  they  followed  was  that  one 
place  was  good  only  so  long  as  bites 
were  not  too  far  apart ;  and  when  the 
water  within  reach  had  been  once  thor- 
oughly tested  a  move  was  the  proper 
thing. 

A  small-mouth  black  bass  was  the 
prize  first  tried  for,  say  about  a  sub- 
merged tree.  For  him  minnow,  craw- 
fish, frog  or  grub,  as  the  case  happened 
to  be,  was  deftly  cast  a  few  yards  from 
and  all  about  the  supposed  stronghold. 
If  two  or  more  of  these  baits  failed  to 
tempt  the  desired  victim,  the  conclu- 
sion was  that  the  black  bass,  if  there- 
abouts, was  not  in  a  biting  humor.  Then 
a  rock-bass  was  voted  good  enough,  and 
the  bait  was  sent  down  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  submerged  tree-trunk,  and 
into  all  likely-looking  dark  holes.  The 
rock-bass,  all  honor  to  him,  was  usually 
there  and  ready  to  make  a  fight.  So  one 
promising  place  after  another  would  be 
tried,  the  sport  for  the  da}^  ending  per- 
haps two  or  half  a  dozen  miles  from  the 
starting  point. 

The  rock-bass,  for  his  size,  was  a  good 
fighter,  and  also  a  very  tasty  morsel  when 
properly  cooked.  He — also  termed  "gog- 
gle-eye "  and  "  red-eye  " — frequently 
turned  up  as  black  as  one's  boots,  always 
blacker  than  the  true  black  bass,  which 
is  of  an  olive-green  tint  above  and 
lighter  below.  The  boys  called  the  rock- 
bass  the  "black  bass,"  while  large  and 
small-mouth  black  bass  were  known  as 
"  green  "  bass.  Now  and  then,  great 
catches  of  white  bass  were  made. 

I  remember  once,  after  a  heavy  rain, 
taking  (where  the  discolored  water  of  a 
creek  met  the  clear  current  of  a  large 
river)  more  than  one  hundred  white 
bass  within  one  and  one-quarter  hours. 


I  fished  standing  in  a  small  shooting- 
skiff,  and  dropped  the  fish  behind  me  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  removed  from  the 
artificial  baits.  The  rod  used  was  short 
and  stiff,  and  there  was  hardly  any  play- 
ing. This  happened  about  the  middle 
of  a  town,  a  few  yards  from  a  bridge 
from  which  a  crowd  eagerly  watched 
the  fun.  I  might  have  taken  more  bass, 
but  the  weight  of  the  catch,  all  in  the 
stern,  brought  the  little  skiff  so  low  be- 
hind that,  before  I  knew  it,  the  water 
was  pouring  in.  A  yell  from  the  crowd 
warned  me,  and  I  got  ashore  with  only 
my  feet  wet.  That  catch  is,  or  was  un- 
til two  years  ago,  the  record  for  white 
bass  in  that  water,  Presumabh',  the 
muddy  water  of  the  creek  brought  down 
so  much  feed  that  all  the  fish  in  the 
neighborhood  were  attracted  to  the 
common  point.  They  took  my  bait 
before  it  was  two  yards  below  the  sur- 
face, and  just  as  it  passed  the  line  be- 
tween the  muddy  and  clear  water. 

Another  reliable  fish  for  sport  and 
fairly  good  for  the  pan  was  the  yellow 
perch.  These  handsome  fellows  fre- 
quently traveled  in  large  schools  ;  and, 
when  once  a  school  had  been  struck, 
some  lively  work  was  certain  to  follow. 
The  fish  would  range  from  half  a  pound 
to  three  times  that  weight.  The  best 
bait  for  them  was  the  worm,  although 
other  baits  frequently  proved  attractive. 
On  a  good  perch  day  and  at  a  good 
perch  place,  the  catch  might  number 
from  twenty  to  nearly  one  hundred  fish. 

A  very  beautiful  fish,  excellent  for  the 
pan  and  dearly  loved  by  the  small  boy, 
was  the  sunfish  or  pumpkin-seed.  A  large 
one  would  weigh  about  three-quarters 
of  a  pound,  but  specimens  of  quarter 
that  size  are  more  commonly  taken. 
They  are  greedy  biters  and  game  in 
their  own  way,  but  their  mouths  are  too 
small  for  ordinary  bass  hooks  and  baits. 
A  very  small  hook,  bearing  a  portion  of 
worm,  will  be  at  once  taken  by  a  sun- 
fish,  if  he  be  there  ;  and  he  is  there  in 
almost  every  stretch  of  our  old  waters. 
He  delights  in  sunny  shallows,  in  pools 
among  the  grasses,  and  he  is  also  given 
to  lying  beside  roots  and  rubbish  near 
shore.  It  is  a  common  sight  to  see 
these  fish  poised  with  wavering  fins 
above  their  spawn,  where  the  sand  and 
gravel  are  only  a  foot  or  so  below  the 
surface.  When  a  boy  marks  sunfish 
so  engaged,  those  fish  are  as  good 
as  caught.     They   will   not  desert   the 
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spawn,  and  they  will  bite,  in  hung-er  or 
anger,  at  anything  dropped  too  near 
their  precious  charge.  This  fish,  with  the 
shiner  and  young'  perch,  ranks  among 
the  first  victims  of  pin-hook-  wiles. 

Among  rarely  taken  specimens  were 
the  young  whitefish  and  the  herring. 
These  were  delicate-mouthed,  yet  most 
palatable  dainties,  but  so  small  a  part 
did  they  play  in  our  sport  that  they  are 
not  properly  included  here.  When  they 
did  take  the  hook  the  bait  was  a  worm. 

The  catfish  and  bullheads,  however, 
could  always  be  depended  upon — ^thirty, 
forty,  or  more  of  them  during  an  even- 
ing. What  the  bo5^s  called  "  channel- 
cats  "  were  taken  from  midstream,  by 
long  hand-lines  which  had  a  sinker  at 
the  end  and  one  or  more  hooks  bent  to 
short  lengths  of  line  above  the  sinker. 
Worms  were  deadly  bait,  and  shortly 
after  sunset  was  the  best  time.  The 
catfish  were  of  all  sizes,  from  finger- 
lings  with  more  horns  than  body,  up  to 
great  whiskered  varlets  of  twenty-odd 
pounds.  With  the  exception  of  the 
head,  repulsive  with  its  huge  mouth, 
small  eyes  and  long  appendages,  the 
smaller  channel-cat  is  a  handsomely 
modeled  fish.  The  body  is  clean-cut, 
the  fins  are  well-proportioned,  while  the 
silvery,  scaleless,  slippery  skin  is  not 
unattractive.  Fish  of  about  one  pound 
in  weight  were  excellent  eating,  though 
many  people  would  not  touch  them. 
At  home,  I  had  them  prepared,  half-a- 
dozen  together,  in  a  manner  most  ac- 
ceptable. The  process  I  do  not  under- 
stand, but  the  fish  reached  me  entombed 
within  a  solid  mass  of  transparent  jelly, 
in  which  were  also  a  few  slices  of  hard- 
boiled  Q'g'g.,  some  sprigs  of  parsley  and 
a  dash  of  vinegar — all  ice-cold.  Good  ? 
Say  !  The  block  of  jelly  would  be  as  large 
as  two  brickbats,  and  I  could  get — but 
there  !    Those  days  have  passed  away. 

These  fish  had  to  be  very  carefully 
removed  from  the  hook !  The  long 
horns,  or  feelers,  were  perfectly  harm- 
less, but  in  the  fins  near  the  gills  were 
awful  serrated  spikes  which  could  in- 
flict most  painful  wounds.  If  given  a 
chance,  the  slippery  fish  would  swing 
his  head  vigorously,  whereupon  his 
captor's  hand  or  wrist  was  certain  to 
suffer.  The  small  "mud-cat,"  or  bull- 
head, also  had  these  weapons  with  a 
complete  knowledge  of  their  use.  Quite 
frequently  wounds  from  them  caused 
a  severe  inflammation,  which  sometimes 


extended  to  the  temper  and  the  talk  of 
the  victim. 

When  fishing  for  channel-cats  after 
dark,  the  boys  often  started  a  big  bon- 
fire. A  lot  of  fun  is  mingled  with  the 
ashes  of  those  old  fires.  A  row  of 
hand-lines  stretched  to  the  outer  dark- 
ness, and  the  boys  sat  more  or  less 
patiently,  each  holding  his  cord.  A 
whispered  "  Got  a  bite,"  would  stop  all 
conversation,  and  then  would  come  the 
quick  strike  and  the  unerring  snatch- 
snatch  as  dirty  hands  flew  through  their 
task  of  recovering  the  line.  If  the  re- 
sistance told  of  a  heavy  prize,  muttered 
grunts  and  inarticulate  exclamations 
added  tenseness  to  the  situation,  till  the 
big  fish  threshed  the  surface  within  the 
fire's  light.  Then  would  go  up  such  a 
yell  of  triumph,  that  our  folks  in  nearby 
houses  would  not  know  whether  we  had 
merely  caught  a  good  one,  or  had  all 
tumbled  into  the  river.  If  we  eventually 
turned  up  at  home,  they  knew  that 
everything  was  all  right,  and  they  were, 
or  they  pretended  to  be,  greatly  pleased 
to  see  us.  Sometimes  a  boy  did  fall  in 
and  elicit  nearly  as  many  yells  as  greeted 
the  fxsh,  though  the  yells  lacked  the 
ring  of  true  enthusiasm.  We  were  such 
water-dogs  that  nobody  bothered  about 
a  little  thing  like  that. 

At  intervals  it  happened  that  a  boy 
got  a  bite  which  puzzled  him,  though 
those  hands  could  feel  and  recognize, 
through  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  line, 
any  fish  that  touched  the  bait.  Upon 
these  occasions  the  excitement  was 
keen.  The  last  heave  would  surely 
reveal  either  a  mud-turtle  or  a  mud- 
puppy.  Both  of  these  are  awkward 
customers  to  handle.  The  turtles  could 
bite  like  fury,  and  fingers  had  no  busi- 
ness near  their  cutting  jaws.  The  short- 
est way  was  to  cut  the  hook  free,  and 
allow  the  turtle  to  keep  it  as  a  souvenir. 

The  mud-puppy  was  different.  No 
power  on  earth  would  induce  a  boy  to 
touch  that  slate-colored,  slimy,  writhing 
shape.  Its  fate  was  ever  the  same. 
The  cord  was  cut,  and  into  the  fire  went 
the  puppy.  This  creature,  by  the  way, 
is  a  repulsive-looking  water-lizard.  His 
heavy  body,  four  stumpy  legs,  apparent 
lack  of  eyes,  and  bunches  of  external 
gills,  were  neither  understood  nor  ap- 
preciated by  his  captors.  He  was 
"pizen,"  and  no  respect  was  owing  to 
those  who  might  claim  that  he  was 
harmless.     He  would  bite,  or  at  least 
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he  would  try  to  do  so,  for  never  to  my 
knowledge  was  he  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  illustrate  what  he  was  capable 
of  in  that  direction.  Peace  be  to  his 
ashes,  for  he  suffered  much  ! 

The  lamprey,  too,  could  cause  quite  a 
commotion.  This  creature,  the  boys 
could  never  understand,  and  they  were 
more  or  less  afraid  of  it.  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  taking  one  upon  the  hook, 
but  at  rare  intervals  one  was  seen  at- 
tached to  a  fish — I  think,  invariably,  to 
a  bass.  The  lamprey,  or  lamper-eel, 
may  once  have  been  considered  a  deli- 
cacy, but  the  boys  would  have  none  of 
him.  He  was  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  eel-like  in  form,  and  pos- 
sessing a  round,  sucking  mouth,  with  a 
palate  well  supplied  with  small  teeth. 
Behind  the  mouth,  upon  either  side, 
were  seven  small  openings, which  greatly 
puzzled  the  boys. 

I  have  more  than  once  seen  bass  wal- 
loping about  with  one  of  these  suckers 
firmly  attached,  and  the  fish's  actions 
indicated  that  it  was  either  in  pain,  or 
in  deadly  fear  of  its  comrade.  One 
bass  which  I  shot,  and  from  which  I 
detached  the  lamprey,  showed  an  ugly- 
looking  raw  spot  where  the  sucker  had 
been  ;  I  have  also  seen  many  bass  that 


bore  similar  scars.  Once,  when  some 
boys  were  wading  in  a  pool,  left  by  high 
water,  a  lamprey  fastened  upon  a  bare 
leg.  That  boy  did  more  "  stunts "  in 
five  minutes  than  he  would  attempt 
now  for  five  thousand  dollars  !  The 
thing  finally  let  go,  and  only  a  slight 
mark  remained. 

So  much  for  the  fishes  of  boyhood 
and,  incidentally,  for  the  boys  them- 
selves. Of  that  happy  party  some  have 
since  learned  about  the  fishes  in  the 
Shadow  River.  The  others  are  scattered 
far  and  wide,  some  glad  with  human 
hopes,  some  gray  with  human  griefs. 
Some  have  seen  the  great  _  salmon- 
rivers  and  trout  -  pools  of  remotest 
wilds,  and  have  learned  the  science  of 
modern  tools  and  perfected  methods. 
Perchance  their  bare-foot  training  has 
ofttimes  stood  them  in  good  stead.  It 
may  be  that  the  survivors  would  gladly 
cast  aside  their  modern  improvements 
for  the  privilege  of  once  again  assem- 
bling about  the  old  bonfire  ;  to  see  the 
lines  leading  into  the  darkness,  the 
floating  captives  upon  their  separate 
tethers,  the  mud-puppy  roasting  upon 
his  pyre,  and  some  boy  carving  his 
initials  upon  a  hapless,  hissing  turtle. 

Onieji  sabe  ? 
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T  is  doubtful  whether 
Aileen  Winthrop  ever 
astonished  her  friends 
more  than  when  she 
announced  that  she  was 
going  out  to  Canada.  Her 
guardian  fumed,  but  this 
did  not  deter  her.  She 
sailed  from  England  a 
week  later  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  and  her  last  words 
were  a  laughing  promise  to  bring  Jack 
Farrimond  the  skin  of  a  silver  fox  ! 

Her  old  nurse  and  Marshall,  the  gray- 
haired  butler,  who  had  served  the  Win- 
throps  for  many  years,  accompanied 
her  ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  they 
did  not  do  it  very  willingly. 

After  a  few  days  in  Montreal,  she 
selected  a  small  village,  Trois  Ruis- 
seaux,  some  miles  below  Quebec,  where 
it  was  possible  to  get  shooting,  fishing, 


and  boating,  in  fact,  everything  that 
constituted  her  happiness. 

Perhaps  her  ardor  was  a  little  damped 
as  the  train  steamed  in  at  the  dreary 
station,  in  a  steady  downpour  of  rain. 
But  she  sprang  out  onto  the  platform, 
laden  with  fishing-rods  and  a  gun-case, 
which  she  dropped  in  a  heap,  as  Mar- 
shall emerged  from  a  baggage- car,  sur- 
rounded by  three  leaping,  barking  dogs. 

A  small  boy  in  very  big  top-boots  and 
a  brimless  hat  endeavored  to  make  his 
voice  heard  above  the  noisy  affection 
of  the  dogs,  and  asked  Miss  Winthrop 
if  she  was  the  lady  for  "  Mon  pere,  Mon- 
sieur Caron." 

Marshall,  deeply  disgusted,  was  obliged 
to  get  into  the  charrette  with  the  lug- 
gage, while  Aileen,  stowing  Mary  and 
the  boy  into  the  back-seat  of  the  old  car- 
riage, announced  she  would  drive  her- 
self.    And  she  did  so,  after  a  manner 
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quite  unknown  to  old  Bill}^,  while  Josef 
clung  on  for  his  life,  shrieking  between 
jolts:  '■^  Pas  si  vite,  ina'ni'selle ;  pas  si 
vite.     Mon  pere,  he  plenty  angry." 

The  Caron  family,  ten  in  number, 
awaited  her  on  the  steps,  and  accom- 
panied her  into  the  dining-room,  criti- 
cising her  appearance,  among  them- 
selves, in  a  torrent  of  French. 

The  meal  spread  on  the  oilcloth-cov- 
ered table  was  a  triumph  in  madame's 
eyes,  and  she  and  her  husband  remained 
in  the  room  to  enjoy  ma'm'selle's  appre- 
ciation. 

Aileen  was  in  her  element.  It  was 
all  so  strange  and  out  of  the  ordinary  ; 
and  she  ate  with  her  two-pronged  fork 
the  mutton  roasted  to  rags,  and  drank 
green  tea  from  a  stone  cup,  with  a  zest 
which  delighted  her  landlord.  She  even 
attempted  a  greas}^  doughnut,  but  the 
unmistakable  traces  of  the  onion-pan 
put  her  to  rout  here. 

"  Eh,  my  lamb,"  said  poor  old  nurse 
Mary  later  in  the  day,  "  my  heart  breaks 
when  I  think  of  my  young  lady  sleeping 
on  sich  beds  as  these  here.  They're  that 
high  you'll  break  your  neck  getting  in, 
and  they  have  no  mattresses,  but  a  sack 
filled  with  seaweed-like  stuff,  and  straw 
under  that.     And  as  for  the  sheets " 

Aileen  looked  up  from  combing  Paddy. 

"  So  much  the  better,  Mary.  They 
can  be  renewed  every  day.  Don't  try 
to  make  me  dissatisfied,  because  it's  no 
use.  I'm  glad  I  came  ;  I  am  glad  I'm 
somewhere  where  I  can  do  as  I  like  and 
think  as  I  like,  and  not  be  bothered  by 
stupid  people  who  none  of  them  under- 
stand me,  as  the  dogs  do." 

In  point  of  society  Trois  Ruisseaux 
was  not  a  place  to  attract  visitors.  The 
English-speaking  families  could  have 
been  numbered  on  one  hand,  and  lived, 
with  a  single  exception,  in  the  quiet 
unassuming  wa}^  which  a  small  purse 
insists  upon.  The  exception  was  com- 
posed of  the  owners  of  the  Manor 
House,  Miss  Ingleby  and  her  brother. 
The  former  enjoyed  the  position  of 
Lady  Bountiful  to  its  fullest  extent, 
though  she  grumbled  occasionally  over 
the  "  lack  of  congenial  acquaintances," 
and  "the  hardships  of  colonial  life." 
The  latter  found  his  time  well  occupied 
in  summer,  with  the  sport  the  place  af- 
forded; while  in  winter  his  well-stocked 
library  supplied  all  his  needs. 

They  were  an  ill-assorted  pair,  this 
brother  and  sister.     But  they  had  clung 


together  so  long,  from  force  of  circum- 
stances, that  both  were  loath  to  sepa- 
rate. And  whatever  were  Miss  Ingleby's 
faults,  her  passionate  affection  for  her 
brother  was  a  redeeming  point,  though 
her  hard,  reserved  nature  strove  to 
hide  it. 

On  the  day  following  Miss  Win- 
throp's  arrival,  Mr.  Ingleby  strolled 
leisurely  down  the  road  in  the  direction 
of  the  post-office,  smoking  his  pipe, 
when  he  saw  a  figure  advancing  which 
was  unfamiliar  to  his  eyes. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  thought,  "  this  must  be 
one  of  our  new  neighbors,"  and  he  con- 
tinued to  watch  her  approach.  She  was 
a  tall,  slight  girl,  with  dark  hair  and  a 
bright  color,  and  she  wore  a  tweed  Nor- 
folk jacket  and  heavy  skirt,  which  was 
short  enough  to  display  very  neat 
ankles.  On  she  came,  her  heavily  shod 
feet  stepping  along  briskly,  and  her 
alpenstock  switching  the  dusty  weeds. 
Ingleby  turned  from  his  quiet  scrutiny, 
but  he  was  surprised  by  a  fresh,  young 
voice  saying,  abruptly  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  can  you  tell 
me  where  I  can  buy  some  fishing  tackle  ? 
I  have  lost  some  of  mine  in  transit  and 
am  at  my  wits'  end." 

Ingleby  sprang  across  the  ditch. 

"  Yes  ;  I  can  very  easily  suggest  a 
place,  though  they  may  not  have  ex- 
actly what  you  require,  and  if  you  have 
no  objection  I  am  going  in  that  di- 
rection, and  will  show  you." 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  capital.  I  have 
such  difficulty  in  making  myself  under- 
stood.— To  heel,  Shuloch  ;  down,  Des- 
mond," and  suiting  her  steps  to  his,  this 
extraordinary  young  lady  strode  along 
beside  him,  talking  in  a  way  which  al- 
most overcame  Ingleby. 

"  If  I  may  ask,  are  you  not  one  of  our 
new  neighbors  at  Maison  Rouge  ?  The 
Manor  House,  where  my  sister  and  I 
live,  is  quite  close,  and  we  naturally  take 
an  interest  in  Caron 's  tenants," 

"  Well,  you  are  partly  right.  I  am 
not  one  but  tJie  one  and  only " 

"  Oh,"  said  Ingleby,  looking  puzzled, 
"  I  imagined  there  were  quite  a  lot  of 
you.  You  see  in  a  small  place  like  this, 
one  sees  all  that  goes  on,  and  when 
Caron's  carriages  passed,- we  concluded 
from  the  amount  of  luggage,  and  the 
canoe,  and  bicycle  and  rods,  that  Mai- 
son Rouge  had  been  taken  by  several, 
several "  Ingleby  stopped  short. 

"  Men,  you  want  to  say  ;  no,  there  are 
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none,  except  Marshall,  our  old  butler. 
I  am  here  quite  alone,  I  am  glad  to  say. 
And  I  mean  to  shoot,  and  fish,  and  ride, 
and  paddle  as  much  as  ever  I  can.  I 
hope  the  fishing-  is  good,  by  the  way." 

"  Yes,  comparatively  so  ;  I  don't  do 
very  much  myself,  partly  because — but 


tion,  his  sister  Catherine,  surveying  them 
fixedly  through  her  lorgnettes. 

Her  expression  was  very  severe. 

"  Hugh,"  she  called,  "  I  want  you." 

Aileen  was  whistling  to  the  dogs 
loudly. 

"  My  sister  wants  me.     Will  you  ex- 
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liere  we  are  at  Sirois's,"  and  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  General  Store. 

Miss  Winthrop  chose  her  tackle  with 
the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  and,  laughing 
and  talking,  they  walked  out,  when  In- 
gleby  beheld,  rather  to   his  consterna- 


cuse  me  ?  She  seems  to  be  sending  the 
man  home,  so  that  means  I  must  drive. 
I  hope  you'll  get  back  all  right,"  and 
lifting  his  cap,  he  was  off. 

Miss    Winthrop    smiled    to    herself. 
"  She  looks  more  like  his  mother.     The 
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man  must  be  a  mollycoddle,  to  be 
ordered  about  like  that,"  and  she  re- 
turned the  searching  g-lance  Miss  In- 
gleby  favored  her  with  as  they  drove 
rapidly  past. 

"  Who  is  your  new  friend,  Hugh,  may 
I  ask  ?  "  demanded  that  lady. 

"Our  new  neighbor  in  whose  arrival 
you  took  such  an  interest  yesterday." 

"  Indeed  ;  and  how  came  you  to  meet 
her  ? " 

"  Well,  she  wanted  to  buy  some  fish- 
ing tackle,  and  asked  me  where  to  go." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  accosted  a 
strange  man }  Girls  of  my  day  be- 
haved differently.  Why  could  not  her 
brothers  do  their  own  messages?" 

"  Things  have  had  time  to  change 
since  your  day,"  he  repeated,  "  and  her 
brothers  didn't  go,  first,  because  it  was 
for  herself,  and,  secondly,  because  she 
has  none  here." 

Miss  Ingleby  gasped. 

"  Hugh,  you  must  be  inistaken.  She's 
surely  not  one  of  those  dreadful  '  New 
Women '  who  ride  bicycles,  and — and 
smoke  cigars.  I  shall  speak  to  Caron 
about  it  at  once." 

Her  brother  could  hardly  control  his 
face. 

"  No,  you  won't.  She  does  ride  a  bi- 
cycle, but  I  am  sure  she  is  guiltless  of 
the  other  sin." 

"  At  all  events,  I  shall  certainly  not 
call,  no  matter  what  the  rector  says." 

The  rest  of  the  drive  was  silent. 
Ingleby  in  his  inner  consciousness  could 
not  help  acknowledging  that  she  was 
rather  different  from  his  cherished  ideal 
of  what  a  woman  should  be.  Still,  per- 
haps Catherine  had  made  him  old-fash- 
ioned, and  he  would  bide  his  time  before 
forming  an  opinion. 

For  the  next  few  days,  and  indeed 
many  after  that,  the  one  topic  of  con- 
versation amongst  French  and  English 
alike  was  Miss  Winthrop.  Had  she  been 
a  suspected  Nihilist,  her  movements 
could  not  have  been  more  closely 
watched.  Certainly  it  was  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  things  to  see  a  young 
lady  driving  the  cows  up  the  pasture,  or 
tossing  the  hay,  and  coming  home  on 
the  loaded  charrette  in  company  with 
little  Josef  ;  or  helping  to  sow  the  late 
crop  of  potatoes.  Still,  these  were  harm- 
less amusements,  as  the  rector  himself 
maintained.  But  the  still  more  unusual 
sight  of  Miss  Winthrop  coasting  down 
the  hilly  road  on  her  bicycle,  or  climb- 


ing the  fences,  rod  in  hand,  and  basket- 
slung  over  her  shoulder,  excited  more  . 
comment  than  was  charitable. 

But   Aileen  went  her   own   way,  re- 
gardless of  opinion  ;  and  everything  she, 
did  was  thoroughly  done,  and  enjoyed. 

Miss  Ingleby,  urged  by  the  rector, 
Mr.   Craig-,   finally  decided   to  call. 

"  One's  duty  toward  one's  neighbor, 
Miss  Catherine,  however  disagreeable," 
he  had  suggested,  and  she  had  given  in. 

"  But  there's  no  need  for  you  to  come, 
Hugh,  and  I  shall  simply  leave  cards. 
That  will  show  her  I  know  how  to  do 
the  correct  thing,  but  don't  choose  to, 
be  friendly." 

Ingleby  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
accompany  you,"  he  said. 

Aileen,  as  it  happened,  was  but  a  few 
yards  from  her  own  door  when  Miss 
Ingleby  drove  past  her.  She  was  going 
out  in  the  canoe,  and  carried  a  cushion 
and  paddle.  The  lady  of  "the  Manor  did 
not  deign  to  notice  her. 

"Ah,"  chuckled  Aileen,  "she  means 
to  leave  cards,  though  she  knows  I  am 
out,  but  she  shan't,"  and  vaulting  the 
low  fence,  she  ran  up,  and  through  the 
kitchen  door,  into  the  hall. 

"  Oh,  won't  you  come  in  ?  I  am  so 
glad  not  to  have  missed  you,"  and  the 
unwilling  Miss  Ingleby  was  led  into  the 
great,  cool  sitting-room,  which  seemed 
to  her  bristling  with  clubs  and  balls, 
rods  and  paddles,  and  forced  to  sit  down 
on  a  sofa  from  which  the  two  dogs 
Paddy  and  Shuloch  were  ejected. 

At  first  Aileen  was  sweetness  itself, 
for  naturally  her  manners  were  charm- 
ing. Then  Miss  Ingleby's  evident  sur- 
prise, followed  by  a  perfect  catechism 
as  to  her  antecedents,  changed  her  at 
once  into  the  fast  young  lady  she  saw  her 
guest  had  expected  to  find.  She  talked 
in  the  most  racy  way  possible,  and  in- 
troduced every  word  of  slang  she  could 
call  to  memory,  and,  in  short,  behaved 
shamefully. 

Miss  Ingleby  rose  from  her  chair  with 
the  air  of  a  duchess,  or  what  she  fondly 
imagined  to  be  such,  and  bowed  herself 
out,  almost  congealing  the  atmosphere 
with  her  freezing  politeness.  And  Miss 
Winthrop  returned  to  her  seat,  and  made 
the  room  echo  with  laughter. 

In  a  week's  course,  she  rode  up  the 
Manor  House  avenue,  having  previously 
bowed  to  Miss  Ingleby  at  the  lodge,  and 
left  cards.     Was  it  to  be  wondered  at. 
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that  she  did  not  increase  in  favor  with 

Mr.  Ingleby's  sister  ? 

***** 

It  was  a  fine  afternoon  late  in  August, 
and  Mr.  Ingleby  was  stretched  at  full 
length  under  a  tree  close  by  the  edge  of 
■the  small  stream,  whose  zigzag  course 
through  the  fields  might  have  well 
earned  for  it  the  title  of  "  Meander." 
He  had  been  reading  poetry  for  the  past 
"hour,  and  day-dreaming  rather  more 
than  was  good  for  a  young  man  of 
<eight-and-twenty,  full  of  health  and 
strength. 

Presently  a  shrill  voice  broke  the 
stillness  : 

"  Oh,  vite,  vite,  ma'm'selle — I  see  the 
trouts — she  jump 'ere."  "Coming,  Jo- 
:sef,;  coming,"  and,  raising  his  head 
:slightly,  Mr.  Ingleby  saw  his  neighbor 
-plodding  through  the  long  grass,  very 
■overheated,  and  hatless. 

Josef  was  already  perched  on  the 
T^ank,  and  Miss  Winthrop  seated  herself 
"beside  him.  They  were  but  a  short 
distance  off. 

"  I  like  this  rod,  Josef  ;  it  is  tj'es  bon," 
said  the  young  lady,  holding  up  a  bough 
of  wild  cherry,  carefully  shorn  of  its 
branches. 

"  Yes,  mees,  she's  very  good  for  to 
catch,"  and  Josef  smiled  complacently. 

For  a  time  they  were  too  engrossed 
^th  the  prospect  of  sport  to  talk.  They 
soon,  however,  began  in  low  voices, 
which  finally  waxed  loud  enough  for 
Ingleby  to  catch  a  word  or  two.  She 
seemed  to  be  teaching  him  English 
words  at  first,  and  then  began  to  tell 
tim  little  stories  in  very  bad  French, 
about  her  home,  the  horses  and  the  old 
pony.  The  eavesdropper  felt  he  should 
show  himself,  but  there  was  a  fascina- 
tion about  the  voice  which  adapted  its 
conversation  so  charmingly  to  the  child. 

The  old  proverb  about  listeners  sel- 
dom falls  far  short  of  the  truth,  and 
presently,  after  a  pause  in  the  anec- 
dotes, Miss  Winthrop  asked,  carelessly  : 

"  I  suppose  we  are  really  on  the 
Manor  House  grounds  ?  " 

^*  Yes,  ma'm'selle." 

"*  Does  Mr.  Ingleby  ever  fish — or 
Miss  Ingleby  ?  "  mischievously. 

"Mademoiselle  Ingleby?"  Josef  gig- 
^j'led.  "  Mon  Dieu,  non,  mais.  Monsieur 
Ingleby,  some  time." 

"  Does  he  ever  catch  anything  here  ?" 

'"'  Not  much,  ma'm'selle.  He  is  not 
good,  like  you." 


"  No,  I  shouldn't  think  he'd  be  much 
at  it.     Does  he  shoot  ? " 

^^  Sais pas,  mees." 

"  I  don't  suppose  he  does  anything 
but  what  his  sister  allows  him,"  said 
Miss  Winthrop  in  English. 

Josef  did  not  understand  her,  but  he 
showed  his  white  teeth,  and  grinned 
with  pleasure  as  he  threw  a  good-sized 
fish  on  the  bank. 

Ingleby  had  heard  enough.  He  want- 
ed to  get  away  unseen,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  it.  He  felt  absurdly 
angry.  Why  should  a  girl  who  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  him  speak  in 
such  a  disparaging  way  ?  He  finally 
crept  along  by  the  bushes,  and  then 
under  the  fence,  till  he  was  some  dis- 
tance away.  Suddenly  he  changed  his 
tactics  and,  walking  briskly  back, 
climbed  the  fence  and  surprised  the 
fishermen  by  a  cheery  : 

"  Well,  what  is  the  sport  like  ?  " 

Miss  Winthrop  jumped  and  blushed  a 
little,  he  thought. 

"  I  saw  you  from  a  distance,"  he  said 
quickly,  "  and  thought  I'd  see  how  the 
trout  were  biting." 

"  They  have  not  been  very  eager. 
Josef  has  caught  three,  and  I,  only  one — 
and  two  or  three  bites." 

"  This  part  is  never  good ;  you 
should  have  gone  to  our  pools  higher 
up  stream,  in  fact  beyond  the  hill. 
Pierre  got  quite  a  basketful  ^^esterday." 

'•Why  didn't  you  catch  them  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  ?  It's  ever  so  much 
less  trouble  to  eat  them,  than  to  sit  for 
three  hours  catching  them." 

Miss  Winthrop  was  silent,  and  her 
expression  was  decidedly  contemptuous. 

"  What's  that  book  5'ou  have  there  ?" 
she  asked,  after  a  pause,  as  she  baited 
her  hook. 

"  Browning's  Minor  Poems." 

"  I  can't  bear  that  meaningless  rub- 
bish," she  replied;  "one  has  to  read 
it  over  five  times  before  one  under- 
stands a  line." 

"  Can't  you  ?  No,  I  shouldn't  think 
you  were  fond  of  poetry." 

"  Oh,  I  never  said  I  wasn't,  but  I 
must  confess  I  prefer  prose." 

"  Something  in  the  line  of  Mrs.  Ken- 
nard  or  Hawley  Smart,  or  the  'Sport- 
ing and  Dramatic,'  I  suppose,"  suggest- 
ed Ingleby. 

Miss  Winthrop  surveyed  him  calmly. 
"  Of  course  if  you  are  going  to  laugh 
at    me,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 
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Our  voices  have  already  disturbed  the 
fish  enough.  Come  Josef."  And  she 
walked  off,  leaving  Ingleby  alone,  kick- 
ing the  pebbles  into  the  brook. 

Ingleby  spent  that  evening  assuring 
himself  that  he  thoroughly  disliked  Miss 
Winthrop.  He  was  used  to  at  least  a 
little  respect.  After  all,  even  Catherine's 
grim  and  severely  dignified  bearing 
was  preferable,  for  at  any  rate  it  was 
womanly. 

But  strange  to  say  his  feet  led  him 
down  the  dusty  road  the  following  after 
noon,  in  a  very  straight  line,  to  Maison 
Rouge  ;  and  he  felt  wonderfully  elated 
when  Marshall  returned  with  a  mes- 
sage, "  would  Mr.  Ingleby  please  go 
round  to  the  barn,"  for  Miss  Winthrop 
was  washing  the  dogs. 

And  there  she  was,  her  arras  covered 
with  lather  as  she  splashed  Desmond 
in  a  huge  tub,  while  Josef  vigorously 
rubbed  the  shivering  but  submissive 
Paddy  and  Shuloch.  She  looked  up 
with  a  friendly  smile. 

"  I  shall  have  finished  in  a  moment," 
she  said  ;  and  Ingleby  seated  himself  on 
a  potato  barrel,  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain the  object  of  his  visit. 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,  you'd  go  for  a 
row,"  he  said.  "  I  have  my  book  and 
pipe,  and  you  can  bring  a  line,  for  the 
tide  will  be  just  right  for  you  to  get 
some  flounders,  if  we  start  soon." 

"That  would  be  jolly.  Here,  Mar- 
shall, finish  the  dogs,  and  take  them  for 
a  run  afterward.      I'll  get  my  hat." 

It  was  lovely  on  the  river.  The  sun 
was  so  bright,  and  the  sky  so  very  blue, 
and  the  shadows  on  the  distant  hills  so 
beautiful,  that  they  each  contributed  to 
the  conversation  to  such  an  extent  that 
both  the  occupants  of  the  boat  found 
themselves  growing  quite  poetical. 

And,  after  all,  it  was  nice  to  talk  to  a 
girl  who  could  meet  a  man  on  his  own 
ground,  too,   as  Miss  Winthrop   could. 

"  I  am  going  to  tea  at  Mrs.  Craig's,  to- 
night," said  Aileen,  as  they  strolled 
up  from  the  beach,  with  a  good  string 
of  fish.  "  And  that  reminds  me  I  had 
better  hurry.  Look,  do  you  think  they'd 
be  shocked  if  I  went  on  my  bicycle  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  don't  see  why  they  should." 

"  Is  your  sister  going,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  No,  she  is  not." 

"Ah  !  Then  I'll  risk  it  on  my  wheel. 
I  wouldn't  dare  to  if  she  was  to  be  there. " 

Ingleby  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  stand  up  for  his  family. 


"  Well,  you  see,  my  sister  is  of  the 
old  school,  and  she  can't  quite  reconcile 
herself  to  the  ways  of  the  new." 

"  But  nobody  asks  her  to  bicycle  or 
anything  else,  so  I  don't  see  how  it 
affects  her  if  I  do." 

"  If  I  remember  rightly,  I  think  you 
did  advise  her  to  do  something  of  the 
sort." 

Miss  Winthrop  blushed  and  laughed. 

"  Perhaps  I  did,  after  all.  I  shouldn't 
have  spoken  to  you  like  this  about  your 
own  sister,  I  know.  But,"  as  she  shut 
the  gate,  "you  can't  help  it  if  Miss 
Ingleby  is  silly,  can  you  ?"  And  Ingle- 
by acknowledged  he  couldn't. 

As  Aileen  did  her  hair,  some  moments 
after,  before  the  cracked  mirror,  she 
said,  slowly  :  "  Perhaps,  for  a  change, 
a  man  is  more  interesting  who  does  not 
confine  himself  to  horses  and  dogs  and 
hunting ;  "  which  was  a  great  concession 
for  anyone  of  her  turn  of  mind  to  make. 

People  keep  early  hours  at  Trois 
Ruisseaux,  so  about  half  -  past  nine 
Ingleby  left  the  house  "  to  have  a 
smoke,"  as  he  told  Miss  Catherine.  He 
was  quite  in  time,  for  upon  reaching  the 
gates  he  saw  the  light  of  an  approach- 
ing bicycle.  The  tea-party  had  broken 
up  early,  as  he  had  expected. 

"  Good  evening,"  he  said,  advancing 
to  the  middle  of  the  road.  "  Was  the 
entertainment  a  success  ?" 

"  Oh,  is  that  you,  Mr.  Ingleby  ?  Yes, 
it  was  very  nice  and — and  restful !  I  am 
sure  they  were  surprised  to  see  how 
domesticated  I  could  be.  I  played  crib- 
bage  with  Mrs.  Craig,  and  sang  English 
ballads  to  the  rector.  I  really  could 
not  have  behaved  better." 

"  I  wonder  at  old  Craig  letting  you 
come  home  alone." 

"  Why  ?  I  am  nearly  home  now,  and 
have  had  no  adventures." 

"  Well,  you  are  not  going  any  further 
by  yourself." 

"  What  nonsense  !  How  else  can  I 
go  ?  I  don't  want  to  walk,  and  that  is 
the  only  way  you  can  come  with  me, 
unless  you  propose  to  run  behind." 

"  I  am  coming,  at  all  events.  I  will 
wheel  your  bicycle  for  you." 

"  No,  you  won't.  Good  night.  It's 
rather  warm  for  a  long  run,"  and  she 
was  off  down  the  gleaming  white  road 
before  he  could  prevent  her. 

Of  course  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to 
follow  her,  and  he  leaned  against  the 
post,  and  wished  that  either  he  had  a 
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bicycle  himself,  or  that  Miss  Winthrop 
had  not  such  a  strong  will.  It  was  not 
hard  to  tell  who  would  have  the  upper 
hand  when  she  married. 

Suddenly  the  vibrations  of  a  rapidly 
moving  wheel  broke  the  silence.  An- 
other moment,  and  a  very  crestfallen 
young  lady  dismounted. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Ingleby,  I'm  awfully  sorry; 
but — I've  come  back." 

"  So  I  see.  Something  wrong  with 
your  wheel,  I  suppose  ?  " 

'•  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  at  least  I  mean, 
no." 

"Forgotten  something,  then,"  sug- 
gested her  tormentor. 

"  No  ;  the  fact  is,  just  after  I  passed 
the  little  bridge  I — I  came  suddenly 
upon  something  lying  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and —  "  in  a  sudden  burst — "  I 
am  sure  it  was  a  drunken  Indian.  It 
gave  a  sort  of  groan  just  as  I  reached 
it,  so  I  turned  round  and  came  back. 
Of  course,  I  was  not  really  afraid,  but  I 
thought  you'd  like  to  know,  because  he 
might  get  run  over." 

"  I  am  afraid  my  interest  in  my  neigh- 
bors is  not  so  lively  as  to  send  me  after 
recreant  Indians.  Still,  I'll  go  with  you 
and  have  a  look." 

And  together  they  walked  along  the 
road.  They  crossed  the  bridge,  and 
there  before  them  lay  the  dark  object. 

"  Stay  here,"  said  Ingleby,  and,  ad- 
vancing, he  gave  the  so-called  Indian  a 
push  with  his  stick.  Immediately  there 
was  a  responsive  bellow,  and,  witla  much 
sighing  and  staggering,  Caron's  big  red 
cow  ambled  across  to  the  ditch. 

Then  Ingleby  laughed  as  his  compan- 
ion had  never  heard  him  before,  and 
soon  she  was  forced  to  join  him.  This 
merriment  lasted  until  he  had  turned  in 
at  his  own  gates.     It  was  the  old  story 

of  the  lion  with  the  heart  of  the  mouse. 
***** 

"  Hugh,  you  will  break  my  heart." 

"  Good  gracious,  Catherine,  I  hope 
not,"  and  Ingleby,  arrested  by  this  ter- 
rible announcement,  put  down  his  cap 
and  re-entered  the  room,  to  see  his  sis- 
ter wiping  her  eyes  furtively. 

"  It's  no  use  denying  you  are  going  to 
Maison  Rouge,  because  I  have  known 
for  weeks  where  you  disappeared  to." 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  deny  it ; 
though  if  the  knowledge  of  my  visits 
there  is  going  to  have  such  a  terrible 
result,  I  had  better  not  speak  of  them. 
If   a  heart  is  broken,  it  won't  be  only 


yours,  I  am  afraid,"  and  he  smiled 
grimly. 

"  Oh,  I  know,  I  know  ;  you  laugh  at 
all  I  say.  But  you  may  be  sure,  Hugh, 
that  a  girl  like  Miss  Winthrop  is  not  the 
sort  to  make  any  man  happy.  What 
sort  of  a  housekeeper  will  she  make  ? 
A  woman  who  can  handle  a  gun ; 
who  makes  cartridges  better  than  pud- 
dings ;  who  will  be  cleaning  her  golf 
clubs  and  washing  her  dogs,  while  her 
husband's  clothes  lie  unmended.  What 
will  become  of  the  Manor  House  if  she 
is  mistress,  heaven  knows." 

"  What  utter  rubbish  you  talk,  Cathe- 
rine. I  have  not  yet  asked  Miss  Win- 
throp to  be  housekeeper  at  the  Manor 
House,  and  if  I  had  it's  more  than 
likely  she  would  have  declined.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  ask  her,  and  that 
is,  if  she'd  come  down  to  the  marsh  to- 
morrow to  shoot  alouettes;  and  she  sug- 
gested we  make  a  little  picnic  of  it,  and 
that  you  come  too." 

Miss  Ingleby's  agitation  vanished. 

"  To  be  a  witness  of  one  of  my  own 
sex  making  a  spectacle  of  herself.  No, 
thank  you,  Hugh.  If  you  care  for  Miss 
Winthrop 's  society,  you  must  enjoy  the 
pleasure  alone." 

Poor  Ingleby.  He  knew  it  was  use- 
less to  argue.  He  had  hoped  that  Ai- 
leen's  suggestion  could  be  carried  out, 
for  it  would  have  been  a  means  of  draw- 
ing them  together.  Moreover,  Miss  Win- 
throp had  promised  to  be  on  her  best 
behavior,  since,  as  Ingleby  had  gently 
remarked  :  "  I  am  sure  one  would  rather 
be  liked  than  disliked,  no  matter  by 
whom.  And  it  would  be  so  easy  for  you 
to  make  a  good  impression." 

It  was  awkward  giving  an  excuse  for 
his  sister  the  next  morning,  as  he  drove 
up  to  the  door  of  Maison  Rouge,  and 
found  Aileen  waiting.  He  muttered 
something  about  Miss  Ingleby  not  car- 
ing about  the  noise  of  guns,  and  not 
feeling  up  to  the  fatigue  of  such  a  day. 
But  his  listener,  with  a  woman's  ready 
tact,  cut  him  short. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry  your  sister  is  not 
well  enough  to  come.  I  suppose  we 
must  take  Josef  as  a  chaperon.  He  will 
be  delighted.     Ill  call  him." 

But  she  knew  quite  well  what  the  real 
reason  was,  and  felt  rather  surprised  that 
she  was  honestly  more  sorry  than  pro- 
voked. It  was  uncomfortable  to  have 
an  enemy,  especially  if  one  liked  the 
enemy's  brother  ever  so  little. 
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But  their  spirits  soon  revived  as  they 
drove  down  the  road  in  the  buckboard, 
with  Josef  looking  after  the  guns  and 
bags  in  the  back-seat.  It  was  such  a 
perfect  September  day.  The  air  was 
cool  and  bracing  ;  the  river  danced  and 
sparkled  in  the  sunlight.  And  these  two 


reached  their  destination  ;  where  a  com- 
paratively low,  rocky  mound  skirted  the 
road  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other, 
the  dark,  gloomy  marsh  stretched  to 
where  the  blue  waves  splashed  on  black, 
slimy  rocks. 

But   here   it   was   that   the  alouettes 


THE   INNOCENT    INDIAN. 


had  become  sucn  good  friends.  Ingleby's 
somewhat  reserved  nature  had  seemed 
to  expand  under  the  influence  of  her 
genial,  frank  disposition.  She  had  drawn 
out  his  best  qualities  all  unconsciously, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  bared  the  bet- 
ter side  of  her  own  character. 

It  was  almost  lunch -time  before  they 


came  in  flocks,  their  silvery  breasts 
gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  the  jack-snipe 
and  the  golden  plover  also. 

Josef  lighted  a  fire,  principally  for  his 
own  amusement,  and  roasted  potatoes  ; 
while  Ingleby  declared  that  bread  and 
butter  and  cold  tongue  had  never  tasted 
so  good  before. 
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And  how  quickly  they  left  bottles  and 
basket  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as 
they  saw  the  first  flock  of  tiny  birds 
settle  on  the  black,  oozy  mud,  to  preen 
their  wings  and  twitter,  unconscious  of 
approaching  evil.  Aileen  never  looked 
as  well  as  when  she  lifted  her  gun  and 
took  aim  with  such  an  earnest  expres- 
sion, and  Ingleby  in  watching  her  almost 
forgot  to  fire  himself. 

The  shadows  lengthened,  and  the  sun 
was  sinking  rapidly  when  they  returned. 

They  drove  rapidly,  and  as  they 
reached  the  top  of  the  steep  hill  from 
where  they  caught  the  last  glimpse  of 
the  marsh,  Ingleby  looked  back  and 
waved  his  whip. 

"  I  shall  always  remember  our  day 
there,"  he  said,  "  because " 

There  was  a  loud,  cracking  noise,  fol- 
lowed by  a  piercing  shriek :  "  Mon 
Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  the  seat  she  goes  to 
break,"  and  Josef's  thin  little  arms  were 
thrown  round  Ingleby's  waist. 

"  Confound  it  all,  leave  go  !  "  shouted 
Mr.  Ingleby,  for  the  sudden  embrace 
had  made  him  pull  the  horse  up  short. 
But  it  was  too  late — Ket,  frightened  by 
the  noise  and  shrieks,  began  to  back, 
and  once  started  she  could  not  stop. 

"  Hold  on  tight,  but  be  ready  to  jump," 
said  Ingleby,  and  vainly  urged  the  horse 
forward.  There  was  a  mad  rush  back- 
ward down  the  steep  hill.  Then  the 
buckboard  was  brought  to  a  sharp  stand- 
still on  the  boulder  at  the  turn,  and 
Aileen  was  pitched  headforemost  over 
the  fence  on  to  a  bed  of  ferns  and  moss. 
But  she  did  not  take  long  to  collect 
her  thoughts.  In  an  instant  she  had 
climbed  the  fence.  There  was  Ket 
quietly  standing  in  a  melee  of  game- 
bags,  basket  and  guns,  with  the  resigned 
expression  of  the  average  French-Ca- 
nadian horse.  And  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  stood  little  Josef,  wringing 
his  hands  over  the  motionless  form  of 
Mr.  Ingleby. 

In  no  time  she  had  examined  the  cut 
on  his  forehead,  from  which  the  blood 
slowly  trickled,  and  loosened  his  collar. 
He  had  evidently  struck  his  head  on  the 
pile  of  stones  close  by,  and  the  blow  had 
stunned  him.  In  a  moment  or  two  he 
opened  his  eyes.  "  Thank  God,  you're 
all  right."  He  soon  declared  himself 
able  to  get  up,  and  Miss  Winthrop  and 
Josef  examined  the  wreck  and  collected 
the  articles  strewn  over  the  road.  The 
back-seat  was  snapped  off,  and  the  one 


shaft  was  almost  in  two.    But  they  man- 
aged to  splice  this  pretty  securely. 

Ingleby  knew  enough  to  get  into  the 
buckboard,  but  seemed  still  in  a  half 
unconscious  state  ;  and  Aileen  got  in 
herself  when  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  drove  slowly  in  the  direction 
of  home.  The  darkness  had  gathered 
and  they  were  still  five  miles  from  home. 

Poor  girl,  she  could  not  help  feeling 
nervous,  for  the  road  was  bad  ;  not 
even  a  star  was  to  be  seen,  and  she  did 
not  even  know  how  long  the  shaft  would 
hold,  or  how  long  she  could  keep  Mr. 
Ingleby  from  rolling  out.  It  was  after 
nine  when  they  drove  through  the  vil- 
lage, where  most  of  the  houses  were  in 
darkness,  and  it  was  with  a  sinking 
heart  she  turned  up  the  Manor  House 
avenue.  The  light  streamed  from  the 
open  door,  and  she  saw  the  tall  form  of 
Miss  Ingleby  on  the  steps. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming, 
Hugh.  Really,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
patience  of  the  servants." 

Aileen  pulled  up,  and  glanced  at  her 
companion.  He  made  no  reply,  and  his 
face  looked  very  white.  "  Mr.  Ingleby 
has  had  an  accident,"  she  said.  "  I  think 
the  man  had  better  come  and  help  him." 

"  An  accident  to  Hugh  !  Pierre,  Li- 
sette,  come  quickly.  Your  master  is 
killed  !,"  and  she  rushed  down  the  steps. 

"  Don't,  don't  make  a  fuss,  Catherine. 
It's  nothing,"  said  her  brother  in  a  weak 
voice,  and  then  quietly  submitted  to  be 
carried  into  the  house  in  Pierre's  strong 
arms.     Miss  Ingleby  turned  at  the  door. 

"  And  you  are  the  girl  my  brother 
wished  me  to  befriend.  I  hope  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  your  mad  be- 
havior." The  front  door  shut  with  a 
bang.  And  all  the  way  home  little  Josef 
talked  away  to  unlistening  ears,  and 
Miss  Winthrop  entered  the  house  with- 
out even  bidding  him  "  Bon  soir."  "  Was 
she  angry  with  him  for  breaking  the 
seat,"  he  wondered. 

*  *  *  * 

As  Aileen  came  downstairs  to  break- 
fast the  following  morning,  old  Mary 
met  her  in  the  hall,  with  a  basketful  of 
little  feathery  objects. 

"  Miss  Aileen,  dear,  you  don't  wish 
me  to  keep  all  the  nasty  little  alkvets, 
do  you  ?  They're  that  plaguy  to  pluck 
and  prepare,  I'll  be  all  day  at  them." 

"  No,  Mary.  Give  Josef  his  share  ; 
the  rest  belong  to  Mr.  Ingleby,  and  I'll 
take  them  up." 
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"  Very  good,  Miss.  And  you  had  but  a 
sorry  end  to  your  day,"  and  she  glanced 
at  the  dark  circles  under  Miss  Winthrop's 
eyes.  "Peter  was  down  to  borrow  the 
reaper,  and  from  what  I  could  under- 
stand, his  master  had  a  bad  night,  and 
Miss  Ingleby  takes  on  something  terri- 
ble, Miss.  Was  it  your  gun  what  shot 
him,  begging  your  pardon.  Miss  Aileen?" 

"No,  no,  Mary.  We  upset."  Evi- 
dently the  servants  were  under  the  im- 
pression she  had  been  indulging  in  man- 
slaughter. 

The  rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents, 
but  after  lunch  Miss  Winthrop  mounted 
her  bicycle  and  rode  off,  the  alouettes  se- 
curely tied  to  the  handles.  She  must 
know  how  Mr.  Ingleby  was,  for  evi- 
dently from  Pierre's  account  his  inju- 
ries must  have  been  more  serious  than 
she  supposed. 

^^ Entrez,  entres,  mademoiselle"  said 
Lisette.  "yi/^,  que  vous  etes  inouille'e  I  " 
for  the  rain  streamed  off  Aileen's  hat 
and  cape  on  to  the  tiled  floor. 

Ingleby  was  up,  and  lying  on  the 
library  couch,  wishing  that  something 
would  happen  to  put  an  end  to  Miss 
Ingleby's  ceaseless  flow  of  conversation. 
He  had  slept  all  morning,  and  the  doc- 
tor had  pronounced  the  cut  on  his  head 
"a  mere  scratch."  He  heard  the  peal- 
ing bell,  and  asked  eagerly  who  it  was. 

"  You  must  not  see  anyone,  Hugh." 

"  If  it  is  Miss  Winthrop,  I  will  see  her. 
No  one  else." 

"  She  is  the  last  person  I  should 
allow " 

"  Catherine,  please  go  at  once  and  ask 
Miss  Winthrop  to  come  in."  He  had 
recognized  her  clear  voice. 

"  Hugh,  I  will  not." 

"  Then  I  will,"  and  he  tried  to  rise. 

Their  voices  were  so  loud,  Aileen 
heard  all  the  dispute,  and  was  fleeing 
down  the  steps,  when  Miss  Ingleby's 
voice  reached  her.  "  My  brother  wishes 
to  see  you.  Miss  Winthrop,  please." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  he  is  better." 

The  elder  lady  vouchsafed  no  reply, 
but  silently  led  the  way  into  the  library. 
Retiring  at  once  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  she  took  up  a  book,  and  her 
brother  and  his  visitor  were  left  to 
themselves. 

Ingleby  could  not  say  enough  to 
show  his  gratitude  to  her  for  coming. 
He  protested  he  was  perfectly  well,  and 
could  never  forgive  himself  for  having 
behaved  in  such  an  idiotic  way. 


Aileen  had  not  intended  to  remain 
more  than  a  moment,  but  as  usual  they 
became  so  interested  in  all  they  had  to 
say,  that  she  forgot  how  time  was  flying-. 
The  grim  occupant  of  the  distant  easy- 
chair  found  her  interest  in  "  Blunt's 
Coincidences"  flagging,  and  her  atten- 
tion wandering  distressingly.  Aileen's 
low  tones  had  a  peculiar  charm  about 
them,  and  as  she  listened  to  a  graphic 
description  of  a  summer  spent  among- 
the  Swiss  lakes,  she  forgot  her  antipathy 
and  unconsciously  drew  nearer.  Tea 
was  brought  in,  and  Miss  Ingleby  act- 
ually suffered  the  guest  to  pass  it,  with. 
the  hot  "  drop  scones,"  to  her  brother. 
But  there  her  friendliness  ceased,  and 
she  shook  hands  with  Aileen  on  her 
departure,  without  a  word  beyond 
"  Good  afternoon." 

Ingleby  looked  at  his  sister  wistfully, 
when  she  sat  down  near  him,  knitting- 
in  hand. 

"  I  advise  you  to  retire  at  once,Hugli," 
was  all  she  said.  "  You  have  had  enough 
excitement  for  to-day."  And  he  weakly 
did  as  he  was  bid. 

The  master  of  the  Manor  House 
was  soon  about  again,  and  seemingly 
none  the  worse,  though  his  sister  found 
him  taciturn  and  somewhat  depressed. 
"  Nothing  but  that  blow  on  the  head," 
she  confided  daily  to  the  rector.  The 
crops  were  being  gathered  in,  and  Mr.. 
Ingleby  had  all  his  time  well  occupied 

Other  years  he  had  rather  enjoyed 
the  rush  of  harvest-time.  This  season. 
he  found  it  irksome.  Though  he  might 
have  made  opportunities  for  seeing  the 
lonely  occupant  of  Maison  Rouge,  he 
did  not  attempt  to.  His  path  seemed  a 
tangled  one,  and  he  did  not  know  ho"w 
to  clear  the  brambles  away.  Had  not 
Catherine  declared  that  he  would  break 
her  heart  if  he  married  Miss  Winthrop,. 
and  did  he  not  owe  something  to  her,, 
who  had  been  both  mother  and  sister 
to  him  ?  Then  again,  he  had  known  Ai- 
leen only  one  short  summer.  Was  he 
right  in  thinking  he  thoroughly  under- 
stood her,  and  she,  him  ?  Or  would 
they  both  be  disillusionized,  as  Cathe- 
rine had  predicted  in  one  of  her  many 
harangues  ? 

He  would  go  boldly  and  ask  her,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  his  doubts,  he  decided 
one  moment.  No,  no,  it  was  better  to 
wait  till  he  was  sure  of  himself. 

And  Aileen  began  to  think  the  long 
September  evenings  excessively  lonely,. 
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nQW  that  the  darkness  had  kept  her  in 
after  dinner,  and  wondered  if,  after  all, 
old  friends  weren't  best.  There  was 
Charley  getting-  his  long  leave  and 
writing  for  her  ;  and  Jack  Farrimond 
was  always  the  same,  willing  to  be 
her  footstool  if  she  so  desired.  And  her 
guardian,  if  he  was  cross,  had  only  her 
interests  at  heart.  Altogether  she  was 
homesick,  she  acknowledged. 

It  was  Saturday  night.  The  last  load 
had  been  brought  in,  and  the  men  were 
enjoying  a  good  meal  in  the  Manor 
House  kitchen.  Ingleby,  weary  of  their 
laughter  and  the  continuous  droning  of 
"  Malbroiick  s'en  va-t-en  guerre,"  an- 
nounced to  his  sister  that  Pierre  might 
remain  with  the  merrymakers,  and  he 
would  go  for  the  evening  mail. 

The  way  to  the  post-office  seemed 
long,  and  he  was  sorry  he  had  gone, 
though  the  night  was  delightfully  cool 
for  walking.  Labelle  was  unusually 
garrulous,  as  he  handed  over  the  letters. 
He  was  always  ready  to  talk  about  the 
crops,  and  discuss  things  in  general. 
But  Ingleby  was  not  in  the  mood  for 
conversation. 

"Pierre  is  a  surly  fellow,"  the  old 
man  said,  as  Ingleby  edged  toward  the 
door.  "  I  like  well  to  see  you.  Monsieur. 
Ma'm'selle  also,  from  Caron's,  came  to- 
night herself.  My,  she  has  always  the 
pleasant  word  for  an  old  fellow  like  me. 
Before  she  ran  across  to  Jean  Sirois,  she 
give  me  her  paper  of  news,  all  the  way 
from  la  belle  France." 

But  Ingleby  had  gone,  and  Labelle, 
with  a  knowing  smile,  returned  to  his 
spluttering  log-fire  in  the  back  room. 

Ingleby  found  himself  unable  to  go 
fast  enough.  There,  before  him,  was  a 
figure  whose  step  he  could  have  told 
•among  a  hundred.  She,  too,  seemed  in 
•a  hurry,  and  her  pursuer  was  breath- 
less when  he  finally  gained  upon  her. 
He  did  not  say  a  word.  Somehow 
words  refused  to  be  uttered.  But  she 
did  not  jump  or  scream  at  being  thus 
overtaken.     She  merely  said  : 


"  Is  it  not  a  capital  evening  for  walk- 
ing ?  "  and  dropped  into  step  with  him. 
"  I  haven't  seen  you  for  days." 

"  Months,  would  be  more  like  it." 

"  Have  you  been  ill  ?  " 

"No,  only  miserable." 

"  Well,  I  have  felt  rather  blue,  too. 
I  think  it  must  be  the  weather." 

"  I  have  been  sorry  not  to  see  you 
lately,"  went  on  Aileen,  quietly,  "  be- 
cause I  am  going  away  so  soon." 

If  Ingleby  had  been  deceived  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  love,  all  doubts  were 
now  dispelled. 

"Going  away  !     Oh,  you  must  not." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must.  My  letters  this 
morning  showed  me  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  return.  Our  lawyer  tells 
me  there  is  business  which  cannot  be 
transacted  without  me ;  so  Mary  is 
busy  packing  now,  and  we  leave  on 
Monday." 

"  And  you're  glad — you're  quite  will- 
ing to  go  ? " 

They  had  reached  Maison  Rouge,  and 
Aileen  leant  against  the  old  gate,  and 
made  no  reply  for  a  moment.  The 
moon  rose  above  the  heavy  masses  of 
cloud,  and  by  the  benevolent  light 
Ingleby  saw  Aileen's  hands  clinch,  and 
her  lips  quiver. 

"  In  some  ways  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  ; 
in  fact,  in  many.     And  yet " 

And  the  sentence  was  never  finished, 
for  Ingleby's  tongue  was  loosed,  and 
told  all  that  was  in  his  heart. 

Evidently  his  listener  was  not  an  un- 
willing one.  She  made  no  attempt  to 
stop  him,  and  her  reply  to  his  most  im- 
portant though  final  question  was  audi- 
ble and  satisfactory. 

"But,  Hugh,"  she  said,  some  time 
later,  in  an  awestruck  tone,  "  what  will 
your  sister  say  ? " 

Ingleby  laughed. 

"  Probably  a  great  deal,  dearest,  but 
you  and  I  together  are  capable  of  listen- 
ing and  still  standing  our  ground — yes, 
even  against  Catherine,  I  think."  And, 
indeed,  he  was  not  mistaken. 


UNFOLDENO    TeNTS    OH    THI 


Oe    OeL    NOlRTi 


'E  turned  our  faces 
one  perfect 
morning  in  Au- 
gust toward  the 
mysterious  pur- 
ple, and  the  far  off  gate- 
ways of  the  San  Juan 
Mountains.  We  were 
weary  of  the  old  grooves, 
and  were  fain  to  wander 
untrod  pastures  in 
quest  of  that  rapturous 
delight  that  must  have 
been  Eve's  when  her 
eyes  first  beheld  the  new 
created  garden.  If  we  did  not  attain  to 
her  perfect  felicity  it  was  merely  the 
lack  of  appreciation,  for  to  our  jaded 
spirits  and  cloyed  appetites  there  could 
have  been  no  better  tonic  than  those 
mountain  solitudes  and  their  balsamic 
air. 

For  weeks  we  had  done  nothing  but 
plan  and  prepare.  The  thought  of  re- 
laxing into  the  nomad  life  of  gypsies 
was  all-absorbing  and  intoxicating.  We 
all  agreed  to  enter  into  the  role  with 
zest,  to  throw  off  the  gyves  of  conform- 
ity, and  to  drink  the  fresh  air  and  sweet 
waters,  like  an  unbridled  steed  of 
Araby.  We  would  live  each  day  with- 
out  any  thought  of  the  morrow.     In  a 


merry  party  we  would  lose  ourselves 
to  the  world,  and  camp  in  the  canons. 

The  first  day  we  journeyed  fifteen 
miles,  and  went  into  camp  at  seven 
o'clock.  Daylight  did  not  fade  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  highlands.  A  burning 
sunset  still  flamed  over  the  western 
ridge  ;  we  watched  its  transient  glow, 
dissolving  from  rose  to  pink,  then 
taking  on  the  copperas  tint  of  beaten 
metal.  We  were  all  unhurried,  indif- 
ferent that  night  was  falling,  and  that 
man  and  beast  must  eat.  We  said  we 
were  sure  that  Eve  never  turned  from 
a  radiant  sunset  to  put  the  tea  to  steep. 
But  at  last  the  tents  were  pitched,  a  fire 
lit  and  the  kettle  hung. 

It  was  cold — cold  as  it  always  is  among 
the  upland  hills  when  the  sun  is  hid. 
The  rim  of  the  dark  range  that  shut  us 
in,  pushed  up  into  the  jeweled  firma- 
ment, and  wavered  in  grand  old  lines 
well  nigh  as  ancient  as  the  stars.  The 
tapering  spruce  and  the  delicate  frond- 
age  of  the  willow  showed  only  inky  in 
masses,  while  the  eager  Rio  Grande 
waters  leaped  and  gurgled  and  sang, 
suiting  their  music  to  our  moods — first 
exulting,  then  tenderl}^  meditative. 

Our  guide  had  good  Anglo  -  Saxon 
blood  in  his  veins,  but  long  association 
with    the    New    Mexican    greaser   had 
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changed  the  color  of  his  skin,  as  well  as 
his  views  on  veracity.  He  had  a  re- 
markable, though  jumbled,  collection  of 
languages,  and  his  fund  of  stories  was 
inexhaustible.  He  was  especially  prolific 
in  the  blood-curdling  accounts  of  his 
narrow   escapes  from  death.     In  all  of 


berries  the  size  of  Mexican  peaches. 
He  remembered  when  our  United  States 
Senator  had  no  breakfast  if  he  did  not 
catch  it  from  the  Rio  Grande — that  was 
before  he  discovered  the  rich  mine  from 
which  he  took  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  three  hundred  days.     Sleepy 


CHAOTIC  MASS  OF  GREAT  BuULDERS."  {p.  4^6.) 


his  recitals,  he  invariably  figured  as  a 
hero.  No  matter  what  the  struggle  was, 
whether  wrestling  with  a  mountain-lion, 
or  tracking  a  redskin,  or  turning  the  po- 
litical tide  of  the  county,  he  was  always 
triumphantly  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Whenever  a  season  of  dullness  fell  upon 
us  we  had  but  to  ask  a  story  of  the  guide, 
who  always  readily  responded  ;  and  his 
accounts  "  of  dangers  haply  o'er,"  given 
in  a  ridiculous  jumble  of  English  and 
mongrel  Spanish,  never  failed  to  banish 
ennui.  In  this  way  he  served  the  double 
purpose  of  guide  and  story-teller. 

.  On  this  particular  night  he  told  of  a 
fierce  snow-storm  in  the  southern  part  of 
Colorado,  on  the  first  Fourth  of  July  he 
spent  in  the  State ;  of  the  tumble- 
weed  on  the  plains  of  New  Mexico,  and 
how  in  a  wind-storm  it  gathered  and 
piled  up  so  high  that  it  barricaded  the 
range  cattle  'from  their  water  supply. 
At  this  there  was  an  outburst  of  feminine 
"  ohs  !  "  and  "  how  strange  !  "  He  told 
of  a  trip  to  Sierra  Blanca,  in  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Range,  in  August,  when  he 
sat  on  a  snow-bank  and  picked  straw- 


and  tired  we  at  length  crept  into  the 
tents,  and  in  blankets  stretched  on  pine- 
boughs,  slept  such  sleep  as  no  curled- 
hair  mattress,  or  woven- wire  springs 
could  ever  induce. 

By  eight  o'clock  next  morning  the 
camp  was  in  order,  and  everyone  was 
ready  to  cast  the  fly.  Our  young  doc- 
tor was  the  first  to  the  front.  We  all 
had  pride  in  the  doctor's  rod — it  weighed 
onl}'  eight  ounces,  and  sported  a  solid 
silver  reel.  Being  a  scientific  sportsman, 
his  paraphernalia  was  all  comine  il  fant. 
In  a  trice  he  was  fishing.  The  trout 
was  large  and  lusty,  and  darted  about, 
straining  the  silken  line,  and  bending 
almost  double  the  flexible  bamboo  rod. 
The  doctor  allowed  him  full  pla}- until  his 
strength  was  spent,  then  adroitly  drew 
him  into  some  shallow  ripples.  There 
he  floundered,  and  fought  a  last  battle. 
The  enemy  was  crafty,  as  well  as  power- 
ful, but  the  doctor  drew  him  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  he  could  put  forth  his  hand 
and  grasp  him,  without  having  moved 
his  position  one  foot. 

"What  are  thev  taking-?"  we  called  out. 
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•'The  brown  hackle,"  he  answered. 

Each  one  then  struck  out  for  the 
morning's  sport.  Everything  in  nature 
was  stained  with  the  rich  colors  of  slim- 
mer. A  purple  bloom  lay  on  all  the 
hills,  and  deepened  in  tone  with  the 
length  of  perspective.  The  foliage  of 
the  quaking  asp  and  willow  weaved 
against  the  background  of  spruce  and 
pifion  a  wonderful  pattern  of  pure  ara- 
besque. There  were  long  lines  of  shal- 
low, pebbly  banks,  dappled  with  shade. 
The  soft  murmur  of  the  willow  leaves, 
and  the  leaping  waters,  animated  the 
scene,  and  the  fly  rode  the  wave  as  if 
with  life.  The  conditions  were  perfect. 
At  noon  the  party  was  rerassembled. 
Each  one  had  a  task.  The  old-timer 
was  elected  to  fry  the  fish,  one  brought 
fagots  and  lit  the  fire,  another  sliced 
the  bacon,  another  filled  the  coffee-pot 
at  the  river,  and  another  prepared 
slices  of  bread  and  butter.  Two  large 
frying-pans  were  put  on  the  coals,  with 
thin  slices  of  bacon,  and  soon  the  trout 
were  browning.  At  last  the  time  came 
when  we  could  take  one  on  a  tin  plate, 


and  we  moved  away.  The  grade  grew 
steep.  We  were  climbing  toward  the 
Continental  Divide,  where  the  waters 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  are  parted.  As  the  shadows 
grew  long  we  came  to  a  kind  of  Chinese 
wall,  which  looked  as  though  it  had 
been  built  up,  stone  by  stone,  by  some 
defunct  race  of  giants.  The  second 
night  we  went  into  camp  just  below 
great  Creed  Camp,  where,  on  a  steep 
incline,  some  prospectors  were  located. 
Here  we  lingered,  indifferent  to  the 
flight  of  time.  Here  the  gentlemen 
hunted  wildcat,  fox,  coyote,  and  mount- 
ain -  lion.  They  scorned  such  small 
quarry  as  the  pine-squirrel  and  chip- 
munk. They  also  reported  having  seen 
a  she  bear  and  her  cub.  Just  below 
our  camp  the  deer  came  down  at  night 
to  drink  at  a  little  mountain  brook, 
leaving  only  tracks  to  exasperate  the 
hunters  in  the  morning.  Here  we 
brought  out  blotting-paper,  and  pressed 
the  wild  flowers  :  daisies,  white  and 
pink,  lavender,  and  feathery  rods  of 
columbine,    satin    primroses,    mariposa 
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and  begin  the  feast.  Talk  of  woodcock 
served  at  state  dinners,  or  canvasback 
duck  fed  on  Maryland  wild  celery — a 
Rio  Grande  trout  caught  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  fried  with  a  bit  of  bacon  at 
noon,  beats  them  all. 

Dinner  over,  the  tents  were  folded, 


lilies  and  purple  sage.  The  edges  of 
the  brook  were  bedecked  with  milfoil, 
thrusting  its  thousand  leaves  through 
the  bordering  waters,  while  above,  tall 
brackens  arched,  coquetting  first  with 
their  images  in  the  brook,  and  then 
with  the  upland  wind. 
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One  day  we  made  an  excursion  to  a 
neighboring  peak,  "  to  overlook  the 
world."  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  a 
chaotic  mass  of  great  boulders,  guarded 
over  by  some  dwarfed,  gnarled  pinon 
trees,  and  after  a  hard  climb,  reached 
the  summit.  We  had  been  much  inter- 
ested, and  not  a  little  astounded,  at  the 
flash-light-signal  experiments  then  be- 
ing made  from  prominent  peaks  in  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  New  Mexico.  Now  it 
was  all  explained.  The  heights  seemed 
so  near  in  the  rarefied  air  that  Rabelais' 
giants  might  have  shaken  hands  across. 

It  was  high  noon,  and  the  mid- day 
heat  shimmered  over  the  ranges,  and 
the  purple  clefts  of  the  canons.  We 
could  see  where  the  San  Juan  Mount- 
ains sent  out  foot-hills,  to  be  lost  in  the 
brown  prairie-grass.  Far  off  in  the  dis- 
tance we  descried  something  illusive 
and  mysterious — a  mirage.  It  seemed 
an  island  in  a  smalt-blue  sea,  with  rocky 
coasts  and  stunted  trees.  We  called  it 
"Patmos,"  and  the  cirrus  cloud,  hang- 
ing above,  was  the  heavenly  vision. 

The  next  day  we  went  up  toward 
Antelope  Park,  and  pitched  our  tents  in 
a  caiioh  so  deep  that  with  the  sun  at  the 
meridian,  it  was  gloomy  as  a  bastille. 

Down  through  the  dusky  cleft  came 
the  brook  from  a  mountain  tarn,  whit- 
ening on  the  rough  stones  by  the  way  ; 
in  secret  crannies  under  overhanging 
rocks  it  would  dart  and  linger  a  spell, 
re-emerging  with  audacious  quip  and 
sally.  That  night  we  had  the  grandest 
of  all  our  camp-fires.  It  reminded  us 
of  Dante's  flame-lit  pictures,  as  the  light 
shot  up  the  granite  walls  and  painted 
the  slanting  pines.  We  sang,  and  the 
ravine  reverberated  the  sound.  In  spite 
of   our   glee,    there   was   a   feeling  un- 


canny. If  we  spoke,  there  was  a  hollow 
echo,  as  if  nature  mocked  us  for  intrud- 
ing on  her  everlasting  peace  and  quiet. 

A  daring  spirit  of  the  party  at  last  be- 
gan a  walk  around,  in  which  all  finally 
joined.  What  was  the  good  of  being  a 
gypsy  if  one  could  not  clack  time  with 
castanets  and  dance  about  a  camp-fire  ? 

The  next  day  we  spent  in  the  saddles, 
riding  over  the  upland  moors,  clothed 
in  rich  grass,  thickset  with  daisies. 
When  we  turned  our  faces  campward 
that  evening  the  sun  was  striking  golden 
lances  through  the  arcade  of  pines,  and 
a  little  wind,  born  in  the  gorge  below, 
was  pranking  with  the  quaking  asp 
leaves,  while  the  stately  pines  leaned 
their  heads  together  in  joint  rebuke. 
We  drew  our  horses  up  on  a  little  pla- 
teau, and  soliloquized  on  the  wildness  of 
the  scene.  Had  God  made  this  spot  and 
then  forgotten  it,  focusing  all  thought 
on  crowded  centers  ?  No  ;  for  here  dwell 
some  of  his  creatures  in  glad  freedom. 
Here  the  nimble  pine-squirrel  has  his 
home  in  a  tufty  bough  of  the  tallest, 
most  tapering  pine-tree.  Here  prowls 
the  mountain-lion,  trailing  his  tawny 
length  through  the  spacious  vistas. 

On  the  morrow  we  were  to  fold  our 
tents  and  move  down.  Gypsy  life  was 
beginning  to  pall  ;  there  was  an  eager 
thought  of  accumulated  letters.  At 
Wagon  Wheel  Gap  the  ladies  of  the  party 
were  to  take  the  train.  How  true  it  is 
that  blessings  come  by  contrast.  The 
snorting  engine  seemed  like  an  old 
friend,  and,  when  we  took  our  seat  on 
springing  plush,  the  old,  inherent  love 
of  luxury  reinstated  itself.  The  gypsy 
guise  fell  off,  and  we  were  again  con- 
formists, eager  alike  for  the  comforts 
and  the  shams  of  modern  life. 


"s 
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'HE  clearest  of 
atmosphere 
surrounds 
you  as,  leav- 
ing- the  sea  at  the 
birth  place  of 
Columbus,  the 
road  follows 
along  by  a  range 
of  green  hills,  surmounted  by  crum- 
bling ruins  of  stone  pillars,  which  were 
in  days  of  long,  long  ago  the  watch- 
towers  of  the  sleepy  inhabitants'  wake- 
ful ancestors. 

As  you  wheel  along,  the  scenery  be- 
comes more  tropical.  The  palm-trees' 
bending  leaves  wave  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  between  you  and  garden  on  gar- 
den of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  These 
gardens,  carefully  terraced  one  behind 
another,  gradually  clothe  the  hillsides 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish  the 
green  of  their  leaves. 

Open  carriages  crawl  along,  carrying 
tourists  who  cannot  escape  ;  and  you 
can  almost  feel  with  how  envious  an 
eye  some  of  the  older  occupants  g-aze 
upon  you,  as  you,  independent  of  guides, 
pass  swiftly  by  them  on  your  bicycle. 


You  are  free  from  the  noisy  impreca- 
tions, prayers,  and  ejaculations  of  their 
Italian  driver.  You  are  not  bound  to 
stop  in  order  to  admire  /its  views,  which 
he  has  previously  been  taught  to  point 
out  to  his  helpless  passengers,  at  just 
such  a  place  and  just  such  a  time  as  his 
great-grandfather  driver  chose. 

The  average  speed  of  these  carriages 
is  about  seven  miles  an  hour  ;  thus,  in 
asking  your  distances  along  the  road,  it 
is  advisable  to  ask  how  long  it  would 
take  their  carriages  to  do  the  required 
distance.  Then,  dividing  their  time  by 
one-half,  you  can  obtain  a  good  estimate 
of  the  time  it  will  take  you.  Don't  ask 
the  average  Italian.  You  cannot  obtain 
a  really  definite  answer  from  him,  his 
wife  or  bambinos. 

Savona  was  my  resting-place  for  the 
night,  so  I  left  my  wheel  with  the  porter, 
cautioning  him  to  put  it  far  away  from 
the  reach  of  any  horses'  heels  in  the 
stables,  and  to  guard  it  as  though  Gari- 
baldi himself  were  watching  him. 

With  the  most  obsequious  of  welcom- 
ing smiles,  the  landlord  bowed  me  in, 
as  I  walked  up  the  steps  carrying  my 
luggage-roll. 
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"  My  room  would  be  most  quiet,  and 
they  would  send  nie  hot  water  most  in- 
stantly. Signor  was  evidently  an  Eng- 
lishman, as  his  request  for  a  bath 
showed  their  great  national  trait  !  " 

The  next  morning  I  took  an  early 
start ;  but  the  sun  had  preceded  me 
some  hours.  I  crossed  several  bridges 
and  then,  turning  into  my  broad,  white, 
sunny  road  again,  commenced  my  sec- 
ond day's  ride. 

My  muscles,  strangely  enough,  seem- 
ed to  belong  to  any  one  but  me  ;  the 
road  was  not  quite  so  even^  and  the 
places  of  interest  judged  worthy  of  a 
stop  occurred  more  often  than  ever 
before.  I  dismounted,  I  assure  you,  to 
see  the  magnificent  sweep  of  the  blue 
Mediterranean,  and  not  from  any  ple- 
beian idea  of  resting. 

Far  out  at  sea,  the  black  funnels  of  the 
Mediterranean  steamers  could  be  seen 
sending  forth  their  trailing  smoke,  which, 
ribbon -like,  flew  back  and  away  as  the 
vessel  plunged  forward  toward  Genoa. 
Nearer  the  shore,  the  reflecting  bays 
pictured  on  their  surfaces  steam-yachts 
of  England,  Russia,  and  France,  while 
small  sail-boats,  with  their  poised  tri- 
angular sails,  glided  in  and  around,  like 
sea-gulls. 

Close  to  the  land,  clumsy  row-boats 
idly  rocked,  containing  invariably,  an 
■old  man  smoking,  and  a  half-starved, 
yelping  dog.  The  activity  of  one  dog, 
contrasted  with  the  stolid  indifference 
■of  the  somnolent  Italian  toward  me — a 
wandering  bicyclist — was  peculiar.  The 
dog  was  jumping  from  side  to  side, 
barking  hysterically,  while  the  man 
threw  any  old  thing  that  came  handi- 
est to  stop  his  unearthly  noise.  It  was 
my  good  fortune,  perhaps,  that  both  his 
and  his  master's  bark  were  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

There  is  never  any  deadening  mo- 
notony in  a  wheeling  trip.  When  you 
are  not  looking  ahead  for  obstacles, 
scenes  of  domestic,  bucolic,  and  soporific 
nature  are  always  being  panoramaed  be- 
fore you  as  the  road  slides  like  a  ribbon 
beneath  your  wheel. 

The  Italians'  calendar  undoubtedly 
contains  but  one  day  every  week  for 
rest;  nevertheless  they  honor  every  day 
by  thinking  it  is  Sunday,  and  rest  ac- 
cordingly. 

To  relieve  the  eyes  from  looking  sea- 
ward, the  view  presented  in  looking 
toward   and   up   the   surrounding   hills 


was  most  novel.  Miles  on  miles  of  ter- 
raced olive-groves  were  ripening  in  the 
soft  Italian  sunlight,  peacefully,  rest- 
fully,  as  they  had  done  for  ages,  and 
would  continue  to  do  far  in  the  future. 

Man's  ceaseless  activity  in  hastening 
ever  on  and  on  to  one  place,  which  is 
his  destination  for  that  day,  his  starting- 
place  for  the  morrow,  seems,  in  contrast 
with  these  thousands  on  thousands  of 
vineyards  calmly  resting,  rich  in  the 
underlying  strength  of  Mother  Earth, 
as  futile  as  the  efforts  of  an  ant  excit- 
edly crawling  around  the  great  rim  of 
the  Ferris  wheel,  endeavoring  to  block 
its  gigantic  revolutions. 

Little  villages  appear  in  the  distance, 
and  by  their  picturesque  situation  silent- 
ly speed  a  rubber-tired  rider  as  he  sees 
their  cone-shaped  roofs  and  round  towers 
rising  from  the  hillside.  You  approach 
nearer,  only  to  ride  on  that  abhorrence 
of  all  bicyclists,  cobble-stones,  which 
pave  the  main  street  between  the  the- 
atrical-looking houses. 

On  either  side  of  the  road  are  old 
women  seated  in  the  doorways,  knitting 
Their  gray  hair,  pushed  back  underneath 
bright  red  handkerchiefs,  overshadows 
the  keen  black  eyes  that  look  up  as  you 
ring  your  bell  to  announce  your  ap- 
proach. You  ride  by,  leaving  them  all 
behind,  and  you  can  but  reiterate  the 
unanswerable  query,  "  Why  do  the  in- 
habitants flatter  such  places  by  living 
in  them?" 

As  the  Mediterranean  rolls  in,  lapping 
the  feet  of  the  cliffs,  your  road  makes 
you  give  up  useless  questions  and  ride 
with  great  care  and  nicety.  The  rail- 
road tunnels  appear  oftener.  The  road 
above  looks  down  upon  the  steel  walls 
in  miniature,  over  which  roll  the  mov- 
ing prisons  which  contain  the  (mis- 
named) tourists  in  the  railway-cars,  who 
think  t/iej/  are  "  doing  "  the  Riviera,  but 
in  reality  are  being  "  done "  by  the 
railroad.  The  captives  disappear  in  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  hill  up  which  your 
road,  broad,  smooth,  and  by  easy  grades, 
ascends. 

There  are  only  sixty-five  of  these  tun- 
nels on  the  route  along  the  Riviera,  in 
which  the  railroad  sixty-five  times 
buries  itself. 

As  I  descended  the  hillside,  I  noticed 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  gate  fastened 
across  the  road  completely  barring  the 
way.  The  sentry-box  of  the  railroad 
signal-man  loomed  up  just  back  of  the 
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g-ate,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road.  As 
I  appeared,  a  woman  holding"  a  red  flag 
waved  it  forward  and  back.  "  Does  she 
want  me  to  stop,  I  wonder,  or  is  it  a 
courteo-is  invitation  to  attend  an  auc- 
tion-sale ?  "  I  asked  this  question  of  the 
echoes. 

I  proceeded  to  back-pedal,  and  slowly 
reached  the  latticed  obstruction,  before 
which  I  dismounted.  As  I  looked  at 
the  woman  over  the  gate  it  was  easy  to 
understand  why  it  is  that  the  woman 
is  the  signal-"  man  "  in  this  country. 
wStrong,  alert,  and  intelligent,  she  can 
be  depended  upon  for  such  positions  of 
responsibility,  besides  looking  after  all 
the  family  cares  and  babies,  and  also 
that  greatest  baby  of  them  all — her  hus- 
band. 

I  was  still  philosophically  criticising 
her,  after  ten  minutes — unlike  the  ex- 
pected train — have  come  and  gone.  I 
wait  patiently.  No  train  appears — no 
sound  of  a  train.  Another  ten  minutes 
— no  further  developments.  A  baby 
cries ;  my  vigilant  sentry  disappears 
within  the  house.  I  seize  both  my  bi- 
cycle and  the  opportunity,  lift  the  wheel 
over  the  gate,  walk  across  the  track,  and 
am  wheeling  away,  before  my  railroad 
guard-woman  returns  carrying  her  baby 
and  her  flag. 

As  the  route  follows  the  railroad,  I 
finally  met  my  so-called  lightning-ex- 
press about  two  miles  beyond  this  cross- 
ing, rattle-rattlety,  bang-banging  along; 
and  I  blessed  the  baby,  that  by  its  cry 
had  saved  me  from  awaiting  this  operatic 
Italian  engine's  long-deferred  debut. 

Passing  along  through  well-cultivated 
fields,  I  found  I  must  prepare  for  an- 
other climb,  as  the  road  ascended  quite 
a  steep  hill,  and  at  the  top  the  towers  of 
a  castle  or  monastery  stood  out  in  bold 
relief. 

Why  is  it  that  all  the  monasteries 
seem  to  have  been  originally  intended 
for  light-houses  ? 

The  narrowest  of  long-barred  fissures 
in  their  projecting  towers  are  flattered 
by  the  name  of  windows  ;  and  dreary, 
monotonous,  mathematical,  up  -  and- 
down  squares  mark  the  tops  of  these 
giant-castles  of  chess. 

Why  all  sunlight  should  be  thus  rig- 
idly excluded  in  the  worship  of  God,  is 
a  mystery.  The  situation  of  the  present 
monastery  was  most  enviable.  Built 
upon  a  cliff  projecting  into  the  sea,  the 
blue,    and    often   white  -  crested  waves 


threw  their  spray  upward,  drenching  its 
foundations — suggesting  to  you  the  in- 
cense offerings  of  the  altar-boj-s  swing- 
ing their  censers  at  the  altar's  steps. 

Inland,  you  see  the  white,  smooth  line 
of  the  Riviera,  ascending  by  graceful 
curves  to  this  height,  then  descending 
among  the  groves  of  olives,  oranges  and 
vines, — finally  fading  away  in  the  most 
emerald  of  all  green-hued  hills. 

Leaving  this  monastery  with  the 
prayer  that  intelligence  may,  like  a  sun- 
beam, penetrate  these  prisons,  flooding 
them  in  their  darkness  with  the  light  of 
God's  pure,  clear  sunshine,  and  thereby 
quickly  dispel  their  present  gloom  and 
sadness,  I  grasped  with  em.otion  my 
handle-bars — in  lieu  of  any  other 
friendly  hand  —  and  descended  to  my 
cliff-road  again,  which  now  in  its  scen- 
ery became  almost  Oriental. 

Palm  -  trees  growing  in  the  orange 
groves  which  lined  the  road  looked  over 
the  walls  at  me,  solemnly  bending  their 
graceful  leaves  ;  while  upon  the  pinna- 
cles of  many  of  the  Chinese-roofed  villas 
golden  bells  hung  suspended  and  tin- 
kled musically  when  swung  by  the  soft 
breezes  blowing  in  from  the  sea. 

The  roof  of  one  fantastic  villa  was 
supported  at  its  four  corners  by  marble 
figures  of  goddesses  beautifully  carved, 
and  sheaves  of  wheat  and  grain  were 
laid  as  offerings  at  their  feet ;  while 
above  them,  clusters  of  grapes  were  so 
well  sculptured  in  marble,  that  it  was 
hard  to  realize  they  were  the  fruits  of 
art  and  not  of  nature. 

Imagine,  in  the  richest  artistic  col- 
oring, an  Italian  villa  with  its  white 
walls  fronting  on  a  road,  laid  through 
a  garden  within  a  garden  ;  at  the  back, 
the  sandy  beach  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  endeavoring  to  cover  with  its  white 
carpet  the  very  steps  of  this  low  ram- 
bling hotel's  veranda  ;  while  above  is  a 
sky  of  such  clear  blue  that  every  shadow 
is  toned  by  it,  as  its  harmonious  hue 
paints  all  the  surrounding  hills.  Such 
is  Alassio. 

At  table  d'hote,  the  people  as  a  class 
differed  materially  from  those  at  Genoa. 
In  Genoa,  a  crowd  of  tourists  would 
rush  in  :  the  women  dressed  in  gown- 
ings  of  a  sullen  gray  hair-cloth,  all  cut 
and  made  after  the  beautiful  design 
that  the  toy  Noah's  Ark  women  so  fa- 
vored— they  reminded  you  of  strangely 
animated  hour  -  glasses  in  skirts  ;  the 
men  clad  harmoniously  in  dusters  of  not 
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"once  removed,"  but  never  removed, 
whiteness,  always  accompanied,  by  pre- 
cedence, their  docile  wives.  Toppling 
into  their  chairs,  with  one  hand  keeping 
a  tight  hold  on  the  collar  of  the  scarlet- 
coated  Mr.  Baedeker,  these  knowledge- 
seekers,  having  found  Genoa  in  his 
pages,  would  knife  their  food,  feeding 
both  brain  and  stomach  simultaneously. 
What  they  lost  in  manners,  they  gained 
in  time.  Led  on  by  the  red-coated 
Baedeker,  they  were  literally  hunting 
with  the  dogs  of  indigestion  the  futile 
brush  of  inevitable  Death. 

At  Alassio,  it  was  almost  difficult  to 
realize  you  were  a  hotel  guest.  Dinner 
was  formally  announced  by  a  ceremoni- 
ous butler,  who  would  inform  us  in  both 
French  and  English  that :  "The  dinner 
was  served,"  as  he  noiselessly  opened 
the  doors  of  the  dining-room.  The 
guests  in  evening  -  dress  ;  the  tables, 
flower  decorated,  and  lit  by  rose-shaded 
candelabra,  instinctively  influenced  and 
contributed  to  the  general  refinement. 

That  evening  while  walking  along  the 
smooth  sandy  beach,  I  experienced  the 
feeling  that  I,  with  the  other  guests,  was 
cheating  old  Father  Time,  for  though  it 
was  then  nine  o'clock,  the  darkness 
that  should  have  been  our  lot  had  not 
fallen  to  us.  We  had,  instead,  a  soft- 
ened light,  which  was  not  all-view 
destroying,  but  only  spread  a  grayish 
tone  over  the  fantastical  surroundings. 

The  inhabitants  living  on  this  beach, 
which  stretches  for  miles  along  the 
coast,  have  homes  that  resemble  card- 
houses.  The  tent  formation  of  the 
lower  floor  supports  upon  its  apex  a 
floor  built  above  and  supported  at  the 
ends  by  tall  beams  set  up  in  the  sand. 

While  I  was  looking  at  one  of  these 
odd-shaped  buildings,  a  small  Italian 
child  came  running  out  on  the  beach, 
from  the  toy  house  just  opposite  to  me. 
Clad  only  in  his  little  pink  shirt,  he 
showed  in  his  face  and  actions  that  he 
was  running  away  to  escape  that  mean- 
est of  all  times  to  all  boys  :  "  Time  to 
go  to  bed."  Having  tired  of  running, 
he  stopped  and  stood  looking  in  a  puz- 
zled way  at  his  home.  Like  many  an 
older  truant  than  he,  after  he  has  se- 
cured his  own  way,  he  finds  that  he 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

A  woman's  voice  called  "  Tonio, 
Tonio  ! "  This  motherly  cry  caused 
him  to  smile,  but  not  to  yield  one 
inch  of  his  ground.     Suddenly  the  door 


opened,  and  the  Italian  mother  in  her 
red  dress  and  black  bodice,  with  her 
head  crowned  by  the  white  cap  with  its 
broad  linen  flaps,  peered  out. 

"Tonio,  Tonio  mio  ! "  No  answer 
from  the  deserter.  The  anxious  mother 
disappeared  for  reinforcements.  The 
father  then  came  out.  At  the  first 
glance  he  saw  the  little  rebel,  who,  be- 
ing discovered,  stood  his  ground  stur- 
dily, like  a  young  Garibaldian,  and  ig- 
nored his  father's  voice,  though  it 
entreated,  Antonio,  Antonio  !  to  come 
back  to  home  and  mother. 

His  father  seeing  such  persistency, 
smiled.  This  was  wrong,  but  he  couldn't 
help  it.  The  boy  wavered,  then  ran  to 
his  father,  who  caught  him  up  with  a 
kiss  and  a  laugh,  entered  the  house, 
closing  the  door,  and  shutting  out  that 
home  scene  from  me. 

I  thought  of  New  York — the  tene- 
ments near  the  Bowery — and  wondered 
whether  if  the  son  of  some  Mr.  Mul- 
cahey  had  attempted  this  same  exploit, 
the  results  would  have  been  identical  ? 

Most  unaccountably,  the  mental  pict- 
ure of  how  a  rabbit  held  by  the  hind 
leg  had  looked  as  it  was  being  carried 
to  the  market  that  day,  recurred  in  its 
vividness  to  me  ;  but  no  ;  no  Irishman 
would  treat  his  "  childer  "  so. 

I  press  the  pedals  and  move  forward 
to  the  next  picture. 

The  line  of  hills  ahead  seemed  to  be 
lower  than  on  my  previous  day's  ride, 
and  soon  the  road  passed  over  the  plain 
of  Diano  Marino,  which,  ten  years  ago, 
was  the  scene  of  the  great  earthquake 
that  visited  its  wrath  upon  the  sleepy 
inhabitants  of  this  town. 

About  twenty  miles  from  Alassio  the 
hills  were  conspicuously  adorned  with 
low,  square  -  shaped  towers,  which  in 
their  honorable  ruins  still  show  how  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  fore- 
fathers of  these  soporific  inhabitants 
protected  their  towns  and  selves  against 
the  Saracens.  These  villagers,  in  their 
magnificent  sleeping  powers,  seem  to 
be  engaged  now  only  in  fighting  Father 
Time;  and  the  old  man's  death  should 
be  a  question  of  hours,  not  days,  con- 
sidering how  many  methods  these  peo- 
ple had  for  killing  him. 

You  look  ahead,  and  far  in   the  dis 
tance  olive-groves  appear,  rising  terrace 
upon   terrace,  the  trailing  vines   over- 
lapping one  another  thousands  on  thou- 
sands.    Thus  you  can  well   appreciate 
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that  the  town  you  are  approaching, 
Oneglia,  is  justly  renowned  among  epi- 
cures for  its  celebrated  olive-oil. 

When  in  my  wheeling  I  turned  the 
curve  encircling  the  bay,  in  the  center 
of  which  is  San  Remo,  I  was  pleased 
more  with  that  view  than  any  I  had  yet 
seen  in  Italy. 

The  day  was  just  ending.  The  sun, 
a  brilliant  salmon  pink,  was  slowly  de- 
scending. Its  rosy  reflection,  mirrored 
upon  the  blue  of  the  Mediterranean, 
colored  and  added  most  exquisite 
changing  effects  upon  the  clouds  above, 
as  though  they  were  lightl}^  tapped  by 
a  fairy's  wand.  In  the  distance,  the 
green  hills  made  an  admirable  curtain 
to  the  scarlet  city  of  San  Remo,  re- 
splendent in  its  red-roofed  villas,  and 
its  terraced  rose-gardens,  nestling  in  the 
center  of  the  semicircular  harbor. 

As  the  road  enters  the  town,  the 
houses  are  seen  connected  by  arches, 
which  union  gives  them  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  earthquakes. 
Around  and  about,  weaving  gracefully 
amongst  the  trellis-work,  blue,  pink  and 
yellow-flowered  vines  add  a  quaint  and 
artistic  beauty  to  these  houses,  which 
would  otherwise  be  extremely  ugly,  as 
they  stand  one  behind  another  in  mo- 
notonous rows,  perched  upon  the  wood- 
ed hillsides. 

The  "  Hotel  de  I'Europe  "  is  magnifi- 
cently situated  for  seeing  the  surround- 
ing country — for  those  who  are  in  it  ; 
but  for  a  weary  bicycler,  after  a  long 
day's  ride,  this  advantage  is  not  apt  to 
be  extravagantly  praised. 

When  I  at  last  rode  up  to  the  door  and 
dismounted  I  could  scarcely  realize  I 
was  in  Italy.  Elevators  were  awaiting 
me  in  carpeted  and  well-furnished  halls, 
while  above,  outside  the  hotel,  could  be 
seen  long  door- windows  and  balconies, 
awning-protected. 

A  feeling  of  coolness,  comfort  and 
rest  quickly  dispelled  thoughts  of  dusty 
roads  and  tired  muscles.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  be  among  civilized  people 
again — after  those  savages  of  the  cus- 
tom-house at  Genoa. 

I  gave  my  express-receipt  to  the  head 
porter,  telling  him  my  hand-bag  was 
awaiting  my  orders  at  the  station.  I 
said  this  with  such  a  tone  of  confidence 
that  the  porter  hastened  away,  thinking 
I  must  be  endowed  with  second-sight. 

"Now  I  will  go  to  my  room,"  I  said 
to  the  clerk.     A  flunky  with  a  canary- 


colored  "  weskit,"  brass  buttons  galore, 
and  dark-green,  heavily-creased  trou- 
sers, stepped  quickly  forward,  saying  : 
"  Kindly  follow  me."  He  ushered  me — 
a  knickerbockered,  travel-stained,  dusty- 
shoed  guest — into  the  elevator,  closed 
the  door  on  me,  and  I  was  left  helpless- 
ly alone,  in  an  elevator  that  at  once 
commenced  to  ascend  ! 

"  It  must  be  a  sudden  death  ;  that's 
one  comfort,"  I  murmured. 

Easily  and  gently  the  elevator  stops. 
Flunky  opens  the  door,  his  face 
wreathed  in  a  Uriah-Heepish  smile  of 
servility. 

"Your room  is  there,  Signor."  Short- 
ly after  his  dramatic  exit,  a  knock  at  the 
door.  I  open  it ;  there  stands  the  head- 
porter,  holding  in  his  arms  my  much- 
needed  traveling-bag.     I  am  saved  ! 

When  I  was  dressed  once  more  in 
long  trousers  I  experienced  almost  as 
much  pleasure  as  I  did  when  I  first  put 
them  on. 

Stupefied  amazement  on  the  carefully- 
drilled  flunky's  face  made  me  rejoice, 
as  I  descended  for  dinner,  clothed, 
shaven  and  blase. 

My  fellow  table-d'hoters  are  not  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  /  am  the  dusty 
bicycling  guest  they  have  been  discuss- 
ing, and  wondering  "  whether  he  has 
gone  on  "  ! 

At  this  moment  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  entered  the  room  with  his 
grandfather.  The  boy  was  a  picture  as 
he  appeared  dressed  in  the  true  High- 
lander costume,  holding  his  Scotch  cap, 
ornamented  with  the  eagle's  feather,  in 
his  hand.  His  trim  little  figure  was 
clad  in  a  black  velvet  coat,  studded  with 
silver  buttons  ;  the  dark-green  plaid  of 
the  MacDonald  clan  woven  in  the  cloth 
of  the  kilt ;  while  a  silver  dagger  stuck 
in  the  stocking's  fold  ornamented  and 
gave  a  charm  to  his  bare  little  knees. 

Hand-in-hand  with  his  grandfather, 
he  walked  to  the  table.  The  silver 
buckles  on  his  patent  leather  pumps 
could  alone  reflect  how  bright  his  com- 
ing amongst  us  had  made  me  feel ; 
although  it  did  suggest  "  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy  "  and — home — to  one  lonely  Ameri- 
cano. 

He  would  answer  to  "  Hi  !  "  or  any  loud  cry, 
Such  as  "  Fry  me  "  or  "  Fritter  my  wig," 
To  "  What  you  may  call  um  !  "  or  "  What-was- 
his-name," 
But  especially  "  Thing-um-a-jig  !  " 

—  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark. 
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When,  on  the  following"  morning,  I 
appeared  at  eight  o'clock  ready  for  my 
start,  I  surprised  my  over-dressed  flun- 
ky, as  he  was  blacking  the  guests' 
shoes.  Without  his  dress  coat,  and  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  he  reminded  me  vividly 
of  the  picture  of  Sam  Weller,  when  he 
was  being  interviewed  by  Mr.  Wardle 
and  Mr.  Pickwick  at  the  White  Hart. 

Riding  down,  then,  directly  through 
San  Remo's  principal  streets,  I  met 
quite  a  number  of  workingmen  arriv- 
ing upon  bicycles,  who  were  coming  into 
town  for  their  daily  work.  All  were 
carrying  their  substantial  lunches,  and 
oftentimes  their  axes,  hammers,  and 
saws,  and  one  man  was  carrying  a  long 
shovel.  Bakers'  boys  carr3ang  the  long, 
braided  bread,  were  combining  business 
with  pleasure,  since  having  suitably 
shaped  baskets  on  their  handle-bars, 
they  boldly  went  scorching  along  with- 
out fear  of  damaging  these  long  taper- 
ling  loaves  of  bread,  which,  being  over 
three  feet  in  length,  were  a  "  staff  of 
life  '.' — or  death. 

The  white  route  now  ascended,  wind- 
ing around  the  curve  of  the  bay,  and 
just  beyond  the  point  that  marks  the 
end  of  the  crescent,  the  road  became  so 
unusually  steep  that  I  reluctantly  dis- 
mounted, and  had  to  walk  ;  only  for  a 
short  time,  however,  as  the  grade  soon 
became  so  gradual  that  the  ascent  was 
rideable.  The  route  became  a  succes- 
sion of  quite  steep  rises,  separated  by 
level  roads  every  five  or  six  hundred 
yards,  each  of  which  gave  you  the  neces- 


sary rest  before  you  came  to  the  next 
ascent. 

Quite  near  the  top  of  this  climb,  I 
was  pushing  ahead  slowly  and  sedate- 
ly, when  suddenly  I  heard  the  whirr  of 
a  bicycle  above  me.  Looking  up  I  could 
see,  in  one  of  the  long,  circling  galleries 
above,  a  large  gray  sombrero,  beneath 
which,  peering  over  the  top  of  the  in- 
tervening wall,  a  glassy  eye  could  be 
seen.  This  apparition  now  vanished 
behind  the  curve  above,  around  which 
I  had  to  ride. 

"  Is  it  a  man  or  is  it  a  woman  ?  Is  it 
fiend  or  is  it  human  ?  "  Listening  to 
the  sound  of  the  approaching  wheel,  I 
awaited  its  arrival,  anxiously  looking  at 
the  curve  ahead.  A  lanky  figure  dressed 
in  long,  very  long,  trousers  of  slate-col- 
ored flannel,  coat  flying  behind,  one  hand 
on  his  handle-bar,  the  other  holding  on 
his  flapping  broad-brimmed  sombrero, 
appeared.  His  long  legs  were  stretched 
out  above  his  pedals,  which  were  re- 
volving at  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  He,  or  rather  it,  came  coasting- 
down  a  hill  which  most  bicyclists  would 
prefer  to  descend  back-pedaling  !  This 
creation  sailed  by  me,  suggesting  :  "  Bi- 
cycles that  passed  not  in  the  night,  but 
morning."  With  a  most  inquisitive  stare 
through  his  glittering  eyeglass — held  in 
position  either  by  glue  or  terror  of  his 
facial  muscles — he  disappeared  in  his 
downward  descent. 

Such  an  appropriate  costume  for  bi- 
cycling !  And  still.  Englishmen  think 
Americans  are  so  odd. 
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HE  handsomest  place 
in  Deerway."  So  the 
summer  visitors  said, 
when  they  arrived  in 
June  and  found  that 
Mr.  Bancroft,  who 
had  purchased  the 
Clayton  property  the 
previous  fall,  had 
caused  the  desert  to 
bloom  as  the  rose. 
But  what  was  more  to  the  point,  so  far 
as  we  young  people  of  the  town  were 
concerned,  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, a  young  bachelor  of  thirty,  was 
also  of  the  most  sociable  disposition, 
and,  after  making  all  haste  to  become 
acquainted  with  his  neighbors,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  be  delighted 
if  we  would  use  his  lawns  for  tennis, 
croquet,  or  any  other  games  of  the  sort, 
in  which  we  desired  to  meet  each  other 
in  friendly  rivalry.  In  short,  it  was  just 
like  having  a  village  tennis  club  with- 
out the  expense. 

There  were  both  a  turf  and  a  dirt 
court,  and  each  was  kept  in  apple-pie 
order  the  whole  time.  And  then  they 
were  both  shaded  by  a  clump  of  trees 
on  the  west  side,  so  that,  in  the  after- 
noon, when  you  always  want  to  play  the 
most,  you  weren't  wilted  before  the 
first  game  was  over. 

Mr.  Bancroft  himself  was  a  fairish 
player,  but  he  would  much  rather  sit 
and  watch  Fred  Cameron  and  me  than 
play  himself.  Fred  is  my  Deerway 
chum,  and  it  is  part  of  my  story  to  say, 
without  any  conceit,  that  in  tennis  we 
two  were  the  champions  of  the  town. 

But  really  we  shouldn't  take  much 
credit  to  ourselves  for  this  fact,  as  we 
had  both  wielded  the  racquet  almost 
daily  all  summer  long,  ever  since  we 
had  been  in  our  teens. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  you  fellows  beaten 
once,  just  to  find  how  you  would  take 
it,"  said  Mr.  Bancroft  one  afternoon, 
when  we  had  finished  an  unusually 
close  set.  "  But  I  suppose  I  would  have 
to  import  the  men  to  do  it."  Whereby 
hangs  my  story,  for  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  great  match  game. 

Ed  Borden  at  once  suggested  to  Mr. 
Bancroft  that  he  had  better  invite  the 
Bentley  boys  to  play  against  us.    "  Fred 


and  Neil  will  have  their  hands  full  to 
beat  them,"  he  tauntingly  added. 

We  knew  this  very  well,  for  the  rep- 
utation of  the  Bentley  brothers  had 
gone  forth  into  tennisdom  with  a  very 
high  brand  on  it. 

"  I'll  offer  a  prize  of  a  silver  cup,"  he 
replied,  **  have  a  collation  served,  and 
make  it  the  event  of  the  season.  What 
say  you,  boys  ?  "  turning  to  Fred  and 
myself. 

"We'll  be  ready  for  them,"  we  both 
replied. 

Of  course,  considerable  correspond- 
ence was  necessary  before  the  date  and 
other  preliminaries  could  be  settled 
upon,  but  finally  the  first  Saturday  in 
August  was  chosen,  and  preparations 
were  begun  to  make  the  occasion  a  gala 
one  for  Deerway.  Nearly  every  family 
took  the  opportunity  to  invite  friends  to 
be  with  them  at  that  time  ;  and  when 
the  cup  arrived  from  the  silversrnith's 
in  New  York  all  the  girls  went  wild 
over  the  beauty  of  it. 

Meanwhile  Fred  and  I  were  at  work 
early  and  late,  practicing  ;  for,  although 
we  did  not  gush  over  it  as  loudly  as  did 
our  sisters  and  girl  friends,  still  we  were 
mightily  taken  with  the  Bancroft  prize 
(as  the  town  decided  to  dub  the  cup) 
and  were  decidedly  averse  to  its  being 
carried  elsewhere. 

Just  two  days  before  the  all-impor- 
tant date,  however,  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Bancroft  threw  a  damper  over 
the  forthcoming  match  : 

"  Newport,  R.  I. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  : 

"  It  gives  me  deep  regret  to  inform 
you  that  business  complications  will 
take  my  brother  and  myself  to  the  Far 
West  on  the  very  day  set  for  the  tennis 
match  at  your  grounds.  But  my  cous- 
ins, Lou  and  Sidney  Bentley,  who,  I 
may  add,  have  on  several  occasions 
beaten  my  brother  and  myself,  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  take  our 
places  if  you  so  desire.  Kindly  tele- 
graph me  at  once  if  this  proposition 
meets  with  the  approval  of  yourself  and 
your  champions. 

"With  sincere  regrets,  I  remain, 
"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  Stuart  Bentley." 
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"  Who  are  Lou  and  Sidney  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Bancroft,  as  he  finished  reading" 
this  communication.  It  had  been  hand- 
ed him  while  he  was  on  the  grounds 
watching  one  of  our  practice  games. 
*'  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  them  ? " 

Nobody   ever   had,    although    we  all 


having  beaten  himself  and  brother," 
suggested  Fred.  "  vSo  I  for  one  am 
quite  willing  to  play  them." 

I  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and  al- 
though we  were  all  disappointed  at 
being  deprived  of  the  c'clat  that  would 
have  resulted  from  having  had  the  fa- 


"WE   ADJOURNED    TO    THE   TENNIS-COURTS."      (/.    466.) 


looked  hard  at  Ed  Borden,  as  though 
expecting  him  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  matter.  But  he  shook  his  head  in 
a  negative  with  the  rest. 

"■  Still,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
what  Stuart  Bentley  says  about  their 


mous  Bentley  brothers  themselves  take 
part  in  the  match,  we  consoled  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  this  Lou 
and  Sidney  might  be  a  couple  of  "  dark 
horses "  whom  it  would  after  all  be 
worth  our  while  to  beat.     Besides,  we 
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felt  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
handsome  cup  was  as  good  as  ours. 

So  a  telegram  was  dispatched  to 
Newport,  acquiescing  in  the  arrange- 
ments suggested  by  Stuart  Bentley,  and 
Saturday  noon  Fred  and  I  went  down 
with  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  wagonette  to 
welcome  our  opponents  at  the  station. 

"We  can  tell  them  by  their  racquets," 
said  Fred,  as  we  stood  watching  the 
crowd  of  passengers  disembark. 

But,  although  any  number  of  men 
alighted  whom  we  knew  to  be  specta- 
tors of  the  afternoon's  game,  there  were 
no  signs  of  the  players  themselves. 

''  Great  Scott !  "  exclaimed  Fred.  "  I 
hope  they  didn't  miss  the  train  !  " 

Mr.  Bancroft  looked  anxious,  and  I 
was  just  about  to  jump  aboard  the  train 
to  see  if  by  any  mistake  the  guests  had 
not  heard  the  station  called,  when  a 
young  fellow  some  two  5'-ears  my  junior 
plucked  me  by  the  sleeve  and  said  : 

"  I  beg  5"our  pardon,  but  can  you  tell 
me  the  way  to   Mr.  Bancroft's  place  ? " 

"There  is  Mr.  Bancroft,"  I  replied, 
inclining  my  head  toward  that  gentle- 
man, who  stood  about  three  feet  away, 
talking  to  Fred. 

"Come  on,  Lou  and  Sid  !  " 

These  were  the  words  that  arrested 
my  steps  as  they  were  about  to  carry 
me  on  the  car -platform  at  my  left. 
They  were  spoken  by  the  young  fellow 
who  had  just  been  talking  to  me,  and 
were  addressed  to  two  young  ladies, 
both  very  pretty,  one  dark,  the  other 
light,  and  each  with  a  flannel  tennis- 
bag  in  her  hand. 

Lou  !  Sid  !  These,  to  be  sure,  were 
names  for  women  as  well  as  men. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  our  opponents 
were  girls  ? 

I  was  so  staggered  by  the  idea  that 
for  a  moment  I  could  do  nothing  but 
stand  still  and  stare  stupidly  at  the 
train,  which  was  now  beginning  to 
move  on  again.- 

Then  suddenly  bethinking  myself,  I 
caught  Fred's  eye,  and  went  through  a 
brief  pantomime  designed  to  inform 
that  youth  of  the  astonishing  fact  that 
had  just  come  to  my  own  knowledge. 

Three  minutes  later  we  were,  all  six, 
in  the  wagonette  together,  the  young 
ladies  laughing  with  Mr.  Bancroft  over 
the  unintentional  fashion  in  which 
"  Cousin  Stuart  "  had  given  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  of  his  own  sex,  and 
their  brother  Jack  entertaining  Fred  and 


me  with  a  description  of  how  his  sisters 
had  "  whacked  "  the  champions  scores  of 
times. 

Now,  of  course,  my  chum  and  I  had 
played  with  girls  often  before  ;  but, 
when  you  have  girded  yourself  up  to 
the  last  notch,  so  to  speak,  and  prac- 
ticed early  and  late  to  get  in  trim  for 
two  world-renowned  champions  of  the 
racquet,  it  is  a  trifle  disconcerting,  to 
say  the  least,  to  find  that  you  are  to  be 
pitted  against  a  couple  of  girls. 

Should  we  play  off  and  allow  the 
young  ladies  to  carry  home  the  cup  out 
of  pure  gallantry,  Fred  and  I  asked 
ourselves. 

It  was  certainly  an  awkward  position 
for  us,  however  pleasant  we  might  find 
it,  for  the  time  being,  to  have  such  fair 
competitors. 

My  chum  and  I  wandered  off  to  a 
secluded  part  of  the  grounds  to  discuss 
the  question  during  the  half  hour  before 
luncheon,  of  which  we  were  to  partake 
at  Mr.  Bancroft's.  We  finally  decided 
that  we  would  just  let  things  take  their 
course. 

We  had  a  jolly  tim-e  of  it  at  lunch 
with  the  Misses  Bentley.  They  enthused 
every  bit  as  much  as  the  Deerway  girls 
when  they  saw  the  prize  cup,  and  Fred 
and  I  nudged  each  other  meaningly  as 
we  listened  to  their  adjectives  of  admi- 
ration. 

Then  three  o'clock  came  around,  and 
we  adjourned  to  the  tennis-courts. 

There  the  scene  was  a  gay  one,  in- 
deed ;  what  with  the  neat  awning,  the 
flags  that  dotted  the  grass  here  and 
there,  and  the  bright  costumes  and  par- 
asols of  the  ladies.  A  band  of  music 
was  in  attendance,  but  scarcely  a  note 
of  the  merry  air  they  were  playing 
when  we  made  our  appearance  could  be 
heard  for  the  buzz  of  astonishment  that 
passed  from  lip  to  lip  at  the  spectacle 
of  two  girls  in  the  place  of  the  redoubt- 
able Bentley  brothers. 

Then  Mr.  Bancroft  stepped  forward 
with  a  brief  word  of  explanation,  and 
the  match  began. 

We  had  both  made  up  our  minds  to 
treat  our  opponents  exactly  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  same  sex  as  ourselves, 
so  we  didn't  offer  them  their  choice  of 
courts.  But  they  won  the  spin  of  the 
racquet,  and  set  us  to  play  with  the  sun 
in  our  faces  and  the  wind  against  us. 
This  was,  perhaps,  a  punishment  for  our 
lack  of  gallantry. 
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I  served  the  first  game,  and  somehow 
I  felt  unaccountably  nervous.  The  first 
stroke  went  into  the  net ;  so  did  the  sec- 
ond ;  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  acted  as 
scorer,  called  :  "  Love — fifteen  !  " 

I  thought  I  detected  a  slightly  satir- 
ical tone  in  his  voice,  and  that  made  me 
more  nervous  still.  I  gave  them  three 
points  by  faults,  and  Lou  Bentley  won 
the  fourth  by  a  sharp  return,  making  it 
a  love  game. 

So  far,  we  had  scarcely  had  a  chance 
to  tell  whether  our  opponents  were 
really  crack  players  or  not;  but  the  next 
game  somewhat  enlightened  us  on  that 
point.  Sid,  the  dark  Miss  Bentley, 
served,  and  we  found  her  swift,  twisting, 
underhand  stroke  quite  puzzling.  And 
when  we  did  return  the  ball,  her  light- 
haired  partner  proved  to  be  wonderfully 
clever  in  catching  it  on  the  volley,  and 
either  smothering  it  just  over  the  net, 
or  sending  it  down  the  edge  of  our  court, 
where  neither  of  us  could  reach  it. 

We  lost  the  second  game,  and  the 
third,  too,  for  Fred  couldn't  serve  any 
better  than  I  had.  The  spectators 
seemed  intensely  amused  at  our  dis- 
comfiture, and  Mr.  Bancroft  smiled 
more  satirically  than  before. 

After  three  games  we  began  to  do  a 
little  better.  Lou  Bentley's  service  was 
quite  easy,  and  we  were  getting  over 
our  attack  of  nervousness  ;  and  the 
fourth  game  was  a  victory  for  us.  But 
we  had  given  our  opponents  too  long 
a  start,  and  .they  won  first  set,  6-3. 

Then  we  changed  courts,  and  with 
sun  and  wind  in  our  favor  I  thought  we 
should  surely  win  the  second  set.  But 
we  didn't ;  the  two  Bentley  girls  played 
up  wonderfully,  while  our  strokes  never 
seemed  to  come  off,  and  they  took  the 
set,  6-4. 

This  was  positively  disastrous,  for  we 
had  agreed  to  play  the  best  of  five  sets, 
and  if  they  won  any  of  the  next  three, 
the  final  victory  would  be  theirs,  and 
with  it  that  much-coveted  cap.  The 
thought  made  us  both  determine  to 
brace  up  and  play  our  very  best. 

The  third  set  was  a  very  close  and  ex- 
citing one.  The  score  went  to  deuce  in 
games,  and  twice  our  guests  reached 
vantage,  but  each  time  we  got  even 
with  them,  and  finally  we  won  two  more 
games  and  the  set.  The  girls  seemed 
to  be  a  little  tired  by  this  time,  for  in 
the  fourth  set  they  didn't  play  as  well 
as  before,  and  we  took  it,  6-2. 


Two  sets  all,  and  now  came  the  tug- 
of-war.  We  had  a  short  rest  before 
starting  the  final  contest. 

It  was  growing  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  sun  had  gone  behind  the  trees 
that  fringed  the  lawn.  The  wind,  too, 
had  nearly  died  away,  so  that,  though 
the  light  was  not  very  good,  there  was 
little  difference  between  the  courts,  and 
no  advantage  to  the  plaj'ers  on  either 
side  of  the  net. 

When  the  fifth  set  began,  we  took  the 
first  game,  and  soon  stood  five  games  to 
three.  Then  our  opponents  ran  to  deuce, 
and  another  victory  made  the  score 
vantage  in  our  favor. 

The  spectators  were  in  a  high  state  of 
breathless  excitement,  and  watched  the 
play  so  attentively  that  they  were  too 
busy  to  applaud  either  side.  Our  nerv- 
ousness had  all  gone  now,  and  Fred  and 
I  were  really  doing  our  best ;  but  the 
girls  surprised  us  by  their  skill  and 
quickness,  and  were  quite  a  match  for 
us.  It  was  evident  that  we  would  not 
come  out  of  the  match  with  increased 
reputations  as  tennis-pla3^ers. 

It  was  Fred's  turn  to  serve,  and  he 
won  the  first  two  points,  right  off  the 
reel,  with  two  rattling  "daisy-cutters." 

He  tried  to  get  the  fourth  in  the 
same  way,  but  only  succeeded  in  serv- 
ing twice  into  the  net ;  and  this  seemed 
to  alarm  him,  for  his  next  serve  was 
an  easy  one.  A  long  rally  ensued,  in 
which  we  came  off  second-best,  and  the 
same  thing  happened  directly  after- 
ward. 

Mr.  Bancroft  called  the  score  :  "  30- 
40,"  and  we  were  within  one  point  of 
losing  the  match.  I  well  remember 
what  followed. 

Fred  served  for  the  left-hand  court, 
and  got  in  a  tremendously  hard  one;  but 
Lou  Bentley  took  it  cleverly,  and  re- 
turned a  good  stroke  down  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  court,  nearly  out  of  my 
reach.  I  dived  at  the  ball,  and  just  got 
to  it ;  but  my  return  was  a  poor  one.  I 
popped  up  an  easy  stroke  just  over  the 
net. 

Lou  Bentley  saw  the  opportunity 
and  seized  it  at  once.  Quick  as  thought 
she  sprang  forward,  caught  the  ball  on 
the  volley,  and  sent  it  flying  down  be- 
tween us  with  such  lightning  speed 
that  we  had  no  chance  of  taking  it,  and 
could  do  nothing  but  stare  at  each 
other  helplessly. 

We  had  lost  the  match  ! 
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IF' some  of  the  yachtsmen  who  flour- 
ished on  the  Atlantic  coast  half  a 
century  ago  were  allowed  "shore 
liberty "  from  aloft  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  their  sea  triumphs  they 
would  indeed  be  astonished.  Not  only 
has  the  hull  of  the  yacht  in  the  in- 
terim undergone  a  radical  and  re- 
markable process  of  evolution,  but  the 
rig  and  the  sails  as  well  have  been  sub- 
jected to  many  surprising  changes.  It 
is  below  the  water-line,  however,  that 
the  most  startling  innovations  appear, 
and  these  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
until  the  vessel  is  hauled  out  or  placed 
in  dry  dock.  Then  they  become  strik- 
ingly apparent  and  perplexing  to  the 
ship-builder  brought  up  in  the  beliefs 
of  the  old  school  of  naval  architecture. 
An  ancient  mariner  would  not  be 
likely  to  trust  his  precious  life  aboard 
such  a  frail-looking  fabric.  He  would 
be  afraid  that  the  lead  bulb  would  as- 
suredly drop  off  in  a  seaway,  and  that 
all  hands  might  be  consigned  to  the 
dreary  locker  of  Davy  Jones  ;  yet,  al- 
though of  freaky  appearance,  these 
racing  machines  are,  as  a  rule,  scientific 
structures  of  the  highest  form.  Their 
hulls  must  necessarily  be  light,  but 
they  are  enormously  strong,  so  as  to 
sustain  the  heavy  weight  of  the  fin  and 
its  bulbous  burden,  and  the  strain  and 
stress  on  the  whole  structure,  alow  and 
aloft,  when  encountering  a  piping  breeze 
and  a  jumping  sea. 

Some  of  these  smaller  yachts,  the  20- 


footers,  are  mere  scows  in  shape,  pos- 
sessing little  or  no  pulchritude,  yet  they 
slip  through  the  water  with  wonderful 
celerity  in  the  lightest  of  zephyrs,  and 
romp  along  with  rare  velocity  in  a 
strong  and  steady  breeze.  The  most  of 
them,  too,  stand  up  steadily  to  their 
work  in  a  heavy  blow.  Take  them 
all  in  all,  they  are  stanch  little  ships 
of  maximum  strength  and  minimum 
weight. 

These  are,  in  fact,  the  days  of  fan- 
tastic sea-freaks,  in  which,  however, 
may  lie  the  germs  of  vast  future  possi- 
bilities. The  curious  spectator  who 
goes  to  a  yacht-race  should  not  be  sur- 
prised at  anything  he  may  behold.  A 
horse-trough  with  a  handspike  for  a 
mast  and  a  sleeveless  shirt  for  a  sail 
ought  not  to  astonish  him,  for,  in  good 
sooth,  craft  quite  as  odd  confront  him 
on  every  tack.  Yacht  designers  seem 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  turning  out 
vessels  as  utterly  unlike  the  conven- 
tional boats  of  the  orthodox  naval  archi- 
tect as  possible. 

It  would  be  a  task  of  some  difficulty 
to  fix  the  responsibility  where  it  rightly 
belongs,  but  in  rummaging  over  some 
musty  old  documents  in  the  library  of 
an  old  seafaring  friend  the  other  day  I 
happened  to  come  across  soine  interest- 
ing memoranda  concerning  the  first  fin- 
keel  craft.  She  was  the  little  schooner 
Gimcrack,  the  first  flag-ship  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club,  and  she  was  fitted 
with  a  fixed  centerboard  of  heavy  plate- 
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iron,  four  feet  deep  and  fifteen  feet  long, 
resembling  the  fin  of  to-day,  but  minus 
the  bulb  of  lead  on  the  base.  Thus 
there  is  nothing-  new  under  the  sun  !  I 
have  a  shrewd  notion,  however,  that 
Thoinas  Clapham,  of  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  is 
really  the  father  of  the  modern  freak 
craft.  I  remember  some  years  ago 
attending  a  regatta,  down  the  lower  bay, 
of  a  club  devoted  to  the  English  cutter 
type  of  racer — long,  deep  and  narrow- 
gutted — boats  built  that  way  to  cheat 
the  measurement  rule  of  the  period.  In 
one  of  the  smaller  classes  there  ap- 
peared the  strangest  object  that  ever 
floated.  Imagine  an  enormous  water- 
melon split  in  two  longitudinally,  and 
one  of  the  halves  rigged  as  a  jib  and 
mainsail  boat,  and  you  can  form  a  good 
idea  of  the  shape  of  the  eccentric  fabric. 
And  didn't  the  cutter-men  on  the  com- 
mittee-boat indulge  in  sly  jeers  and 
covert  laughter  as  they  gazed  at  the 
clumsy-looking  hull,  the  like  of  which 
they  had  never  seen  before  !  But  the 
laugh  was  on  the  other  side  ere  long. 
Thomas  Clapham,  with  his  ugly  water- 
melon "contraption,"  beat  the  smart 
and  handsome  cutters   hand   over  fist. 


Close-hauled  or  free,  they  fell  easy 
victims  to  this  floating  section  of  a 
vegetable. 

"  Most  extraordinary  thing  I  ever 
saw,"  remarked  one  of  the  judges. 
"  Fancy  Fife  and  Watson  being  de- 
feated by  an  ill-shapen  brute  like  that. 
How  do  you  account  for  it  ?  " 

But,  alas  !  noi)ody  could  offer  an 
explanation  satisfactory  to  the  cutter 
"cranks."  Mr.  Clapham  glories  in  being 
the  inventor  of  this  type  of  boat — if 
boat  she  can  be  called.  Conservative 
yachtsmen  of  the  old  school  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  mutter  vague 
threats  about  keelhauling  and  the  fore- 
yard  arm.  All  of  which  mightily 
amuses  Mr.  Clapham,  who  always  in- 
sists that  Nat  Herreshoff  modeled  the 
spoon-like  bow  of  the  famous  Gloriana 
after  one  of  his  watermelon  creations. 

Oddities  of  model  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  the  15-footers  and  20-footers. 
In  the  larger  classes  it  seems  to  be  the 
aim  of  the  designer  to  draft  a  vessel 
with  certain  pretensions  to  conventional 
beauty  when  her  underbodyis  immersed, 
but  when  seen  on  dry  dock  she  may  dis- 
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close  features  freaky  indeed.  A  striking 
example  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  new 
cutter  Syce  designed  by  William  Gardner 
for  Mr.  F.  M.  Hoyt,  of  the  Stamford 
Yacht  Club.  She  was  built  by  Frank 
Wood,  at  City  Island.  Her  hull  is  long 
and  shapely.  On  her  deep  fin-keel  she 
carries  about  fourteen  tons  of  lead  cast 
in  bulbous  style  simitar  to  that  of  No- 
rota^  also  designed  by  Mr.  Gardner. 

A  more  unsuitable  craft  for  cruising 
on  the  Sound  was  perhaps  never  built  ; 
and  her  position  in  racing  is  undeter- 
mined. She  is  intended  for  the  fifty- 
three-foot  class.  With  a  length  over 
all  of  sixty-nine  feet,  on  the  load 
water-line  forty-five  feet,  an  extreme 
beam  of  twelve  feet  six  inches,  she 
draws  more  than  ten  feet  of  water, 
a  circumstance  which  closes  to  her 
many  a  snug  little  harbor  on  either 
side  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The 
accommodations  below  are  noth 
ing  to  brag  of.  Head-room 
acquired  by  means  of  sky-lights 
and  booby-hatches.  She  is  as 
sweet-looking  a  boat  as  ever 
caught  a  sailor's  eye ;  but 
her  warmest  admirer  could 
hardly  have  the  effrontery 
to  describe  her  as  extra 
speedy.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  present  writing,  she 
is  not  entitled  to  fly 
more  than  two  win- 
ning flags.  Wasp,  as 
might  be  expected 
defeated 
her  with 
startling 
ease,  while 
the  Carmi- 
ta,  a  Boston  '  „ 
boat,  in  ^ 
the  race 
f  o  r     t  h  e         .  ak: 

Rouse 

prizes,  beat  her  on  elapsed  time.  The 
Carmita  was  designed  by  Mr.  Water- 
house,  and  built  by  Lawley  &  Son  in 
1893.  She  has  always  been  reckoned  a 
slow  coach.  She  is  now  owned  by  Mr. 
W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 

Syce  may  not  have  been  seen  at  her 
best  yet,  and  it  is  far  too  early  in  the 
season  to  place  her.  Perhaps,  when 
she  is  thoroughly  strung  up  to  racing 
pitch,  she  may  show  the  graceful  con- 
tour of  her  counter  to  Carmita,  Wasp, 
and  even  Queen  Mab — o'nce  the  empress 


of  British  forty-raters,  having  earned, 
during  her  first  racing  season,  more 
than  $5,000  in  cash  prizes.-  Queen  Mab 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  N.  L.  Francis 
from  Mr.  Percy  Chubb,  who  now  owns 
the  cup  defender  Vigilant. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  Syce,  so  far 
as  draught  and  accommodations  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  sloop  Surprise,  designed 
and  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Webber,  of 
New  Rochelle^  for  Mr.  James  Baird,  of 
Philadelphia.  This  able  little  vessel  is 
an  ideal  cruising  craft  for  the  Sound. 
Her  length  over  all  is  forty-five  feet ; 
on  the  load  water-line  twenty-nine  feet  ; 
beam  thirteen  feet;  draught  three 
feet  nine  inches.  Her  frames  are 
of  oak,  her  planking  of  yellow  pine 
with  mahogany  trimmings.  She 
is  a  little  ship  below,  with  ample 
head-room  and  sleeping  accommo- 
dations for  seven  people.  She  is 
pole  -  masted  and  sloop  rigged, 
and  although  designed  for  cruis- 
ing, has  crossed  the  line  a  win- 
ner on  several  occasions.  She 
is  fitted  with  a  centerboard 
and  is  as  stiff  as  a  stake — 
altogether  a  stanch  and  com- 
fortable craft. 

A  yacht,  designed  by 
William  Fife,  Jr.,  of 
Fairlie  on  the  Clyde,  is 
fast  approaching  com- 
pletion at  Wood's  yard, 
City  Island.  She  will 
sail  in  the  same  class 
as  Syce, 
-  and  experts 
who  have 
—  seen  her 
in  f  ra  m  e 
think  she 
ought  ^to 
vanquish 
the  Gard- 
ner yacht. 
This  is,  however,  mere  conjecture. 
Nowadays  it  is  not  always  the  smartest- 
looking  craft  that  carries  off  the  cups,  as 
a  glance  at  the  scow-like  vessels  that 
have  won  the  laurels  in  the  fifteen -foot 
and  twenty- foot  classes  surely  proves. 

It  is  not  in  hulls  alone  that  eccentric- 
ity is  represented  this  year.  Some  of 
the  new  craft  have  developed  peculiar 
phases  of  rig.  For  instance,  the  twenty- 
footer  Jib,  owned  by  Mr.  Walter  I. 
Bradley,  has  the  mast  stepped  pretty 
near  the  stern,  and  the  power  is  derived 
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from  a  single  triangular  sail.  Strange 
to  say,  the  Jib  sailed  quite  creditably 
under  this  odd  canvas,  coming  about 
like  a  top  and  seeming  to  be  excellently 
balanced.  This  distinctly  novel  rig  is 
so  simple  that  it  may  in  time  come  into 
vogue.  The  sail  is  easily  handled,  and 
rapidly  set  or  taken  in. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  this 
year  early  in  June  saw  a  new  fin-keel 
craft  carrying  a  leg-o' -mutton  mainsail. 
The  occasion  was  the  special  race  of  the 
Atlantic  Yacht  Club  for  valuable  cups 
presented  by  Commodore  Gould.  The 
yacht  in  question  was  the  thirty-four- 
footer  Akista,  owned  by  Mr.  George 
Hill.  A  leg-o'-mutton  sail  is  gener- 
ally foisted  on  greenhorns,  whose 
ignorance  of  boat  -  sailing  might 
otherwise  lead  to  a  capsize.  Never 
before  had  I  seen  such  a  sail  on 
what  is  presumably  a  down-to- 
date  racing  machine.  Old- 
timers  were  just  as  much  as- 
tonished as  I  was.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  Akista  may 
soon  be  seen  clad  in  a  more 
conventional  suit  of  sails, 
if  she  wants  to  make  a 
career  for  herself  as  a 
racer.  A  leg-o'-mutton 
sail  is  just  the  canvas 
for  a  cranky  craft  in 
heavy  weather,  but 
for  a  yacht  out  for 
cups  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  more 
unsuitable 
means  of 
propulsion. 
In  light 
winds,  such 
as  prevail  ^" 
generally  sv 

during  our 

yachting  season,  the  more  duck  you  can 
spread  aloft,  the  more  breeze  you  can 
catch,  and  the  faster  you  move  through 
the  water.  A  leg-o'-mutton  sail,  owing 
to  its  scanty  proportions  in  the  head, 
is  far  inferior  to  a  gaff  mainsail  well 
peaked  up,  with  each  cloth  flat  as  a 
board,  and  extended  to  take  advantage 
of  every  catspaw. 

The  last  of  the  freaks  of  the  year 
which  I  will  notice  is  Skate,  a  center- 
board  craft,  thirty  feet  over  all,  seven- 
teen feet  six  inches  on  the  load  water- 
line,  with  a  draught  of  hull  of  five  inches. 
This  queer-looking  boat  was  designed 


and  built  by  Mr.  Huntington  for  Mr. 
Irving  Cox,  and  is  a  sort  of  "  dark  sea- 
horse," whose  achievements  have  hith- 
erto been  kept  secret,  but  of  whose  per- 
formances I  have  heard  many  flattering 
reports. 

On  July  5  in  the  annual  regatta  of  the 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club  she  beat  the 
twenty  -  footers  Alanka,  ATojtio,  Shark 
and  Montauk  quite  handily,  coming  in 
at  the  head  of  her  class  and  winning  the 
prize.  This,  too,  in  a  brisk  and  steady 
sou'wester. 

By  the  time  these  few  remarks  of 
mine  reach  the  public  eye,  the  thoughts 
of  all  yachtsmen  will  be  concentrated 
on  the  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  which  promises  to  be  highly 
interesting  this  year.  A  some- 
what larger  fleet  is  expect- 
ed to  join  the  squadron 
than  in  1896  ;  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  cruise  will 
be  further  augmented 
by  the  contest  for  Com- 
modore Pierpont  Mor- 
gan's trophies  for 
yachts  in  a  deep- 
water  race  from 
Newport  to  Bar 
Harbor,  Me. 

This   should  in- 
duce some  of  the 
real  salts  of   the 
\       clubtoshow 
their    marine 
mettle.     If 
the    late 
^^       Commo- 
dore   Colt 
were   only 
with   us, 
^     with  what 
;e.  delight 

would     he 
join   in   so   glorious,  a   contest ! 

It  seems  incredible  even  in  this  year 
of  freaks,  but  I  am  assured  that  press- 
ure has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
Regatta  Committee  to  divide  this  race 
up  into  easy  stages,  so  that  the  yachts 
may  reach  a  safe  and  snug  anchorage 
before  sundown  every  evening  !  Never 
was  heard  a  proposition  more  prepos- 
terous or  more  ridiculous.  A  long-dis- 
tance race  should  be  sailed  without  stop- 
pages, from  start  to  finish.  It  should 
never  be  acknowledged  that  the  yachts 
of  the  premier  club  of  the  United  States 
are  too  timid  to  stay  out  all  night. 
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HE  hoary  maxim, 
"  Hindsight  is  better 
than  foresight,"  re- 
ceived an  endorse- 
ment of  which  it  may 
well  be  proud,  at  the 
series  of  boat-races 
which  took  place  at 
Poughkeepsie  between 
June  twenty-fifth  and 
July  second  last.  With 
but  a  few  notable  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  proph- 
ets who  attempted  to 
predict  the  results  were  completely 
wrong.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  mor- 
alize upon  the  uncertainties  of  modern 
prophecy,  nor  to  enlarge  upon  the 
glories  of  our  old  friends  "  I-told-you- 
sos,"  of  whom  not  a  few  have  arisen 
since  the  races  terminated.  Nor  shall 
I  tell  the  story  of  the  races,  since  it 
has  already  been  told  in  prose  and  in 
verse,  ad  nauseam,  in  styles  and  accu- 
racy as  many  as  there  are  daily  papers. 
My  present  purpose  is  a  general  re- 
view, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  any  lessons  of  the  season  of  1897 
are  worth  remembering. 

As  I  said  in  the  June  Outing,  the 
most  noticeable  feature  of  the  year's 
rowing  has  been  the  gradual  but  certain 
assimilation  of  styles" or  "strokes." 

The  statement  so  freely  made  before 
the  races  between  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Cornell,  that  they  would  be  tests  be- 
tween the  so-called  English  and  the 
so-called  American  strokes  was,  in  my 
judgment,  absolutely  unfounded.     The 


different  results  of  the  freshmen  and 
university  contests  confirm  my  opinion. 

No  impartial  rowing  man  who  saw 
the  Cornell  crews  of  the  years  preceding 
1895  can  be  found,  I  venture  to  assert, 
who  will  maintain  that  the  Cornell  style 
of  this  year  was  that  of  those  earlier 
crews.  In  place  of  the  short,  rapid-fire, 
snappy  stroke  that  characterized  Court- 
ney's previous  crews,  this  year  they 
rowed  a  fairly  long  and  decidedly  slow, 
deliberate  stroke,  differing  from  that  of 
Yale  and  Harvard  chiefly  in  that  the 
bodies  did  not  go  back  so  far  past  the 
perpendicular,  and  the  slide  was  longer. 
The  legs,  it  is  true,  were  "  snapped 
down,"  instead  of  the  heels  being  pressed 
hard,  but  evenly,  against  the  stretchers. 
But  the  reach  and  swing  forward  were 
substantiall}^  as  long,  the  swing  forward 
was  quite  as,  if  not  more,  slow  and  delib- 
erate, and  the  water  was  caught  and 
held  hard  and  evenly.  It  is  said  that 
the  blades  were  put  into  the  water  on 
the  bevel,  instead  of  squarely.  I  con- 
fess I  did  not  notice  this  feature  partic- 
ularly. But  apart  from  this  and  from 
the  shortened  "  swing -back,"  longer 
slides,  and  different  miethod  of  using 
the  legs,  there  was  no  more  substantial 
difference  between  the  strokes  used  by 
the  three  crews  than  is  naturally  to 
be  expected  between  any  three  crews 
coached  by  three  different  men. 

I  have  seen  as  many  as  twenty-two 
eights  on  the  water  at  Oxford  on  the 
same  afternoon,  day  after  day,  in  fact, 
and  year  after  year.  Every  one  of 
these  crews  was  being  coached  accord- 
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ing"  to  precisely  the  same  ideas  and 
principles.  Any  one  man  taken  out  of 
any  one  of  the  boats  and  put  into  any 
other,  would  have  found  no  difference 
in  the  principles  taught.  There  were 
at  least  twenty-two  coaches,  a  different 
one  for  each  crew.  Yet  I  have  never 
seen  two  crews  row  exactly  alike  ;  there 
have  always  been  slight  differences  in 
execution,  and,  to  the  uninitiated,  ap- 
parently in  style.  Some  coaches  would 
teach  their  men  to  stop  just  past  the 
perpendicular  ;  others  would  make  them 
almost  lie  on  their  backs.  Some  would 
use  their  legs  better  and  harder  than 
others,  some  would  slide  more  evenly, 
some  would  "bucket,"  or  hurry  the 
swing  forward  and  meet  the  oar,  and  so 
through  all  the  details  of  the  stroke. 
But  all  were  rowing  in  the  same  gen- 
eral style,  according  to  the  same  funda- 
mental principles,  and  endeavoring  to 
do  so  in  the  same  manner. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  were  differ- 
ences between  the  three  leading  crews 
at  Poughkeepsie  in  no  way  proves  that 
they  were  rowing  different  strokes, 
therefore.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  dif- 
ferences of  execution  were  apparent, 
even  to  the  uninitiated,  in  any  way 
detract  from  the  truth  of  my  statement 
that  the  tendency  is  all  toward  one  style 
of  rowing,  and  tJiat  the  style  or  stroke 
which  the  experience  of  nearly  seventy 
years'  racing  has  taught  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  oarsmen  to  regard  as  the  best. 

Those  of  us  who  are  inclined  to  flap 
our  wings  and  scream  must  remember 
that  rowing,  as  a  sport,  came  to  us  from 
England,  and  that  our  greatest  coaches 
have  learned  a  good  part  of  what  they 
know  about  it,  in  England. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this 
point  because  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
our  brethren  of  the  daily  press  have  not 


given  quite  so  much  impartial  thought 
to  it  as  they  might,  and  because  the  de- 
sirability of  a  uniform  style  of  rowing  is 
so  great.  , 

Cornell  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
crews  this  year.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
rough  justice  in  her  triumph  over  Yale 
in  particular.  Defeated  in  the  freshmen 
race,  nevertheless  she  won  a  decisive 
victory  in  the  'varsity  race,  and  thereby 
to  some  extent  revenged  herself  for 
the  defeat  administered  to  her  crew  at 
Henley  two  years  ago  by  a  crew  row- 
ing according  to  ideas  in  all  respects 
similar  to  Mr.  Lehmann's — and  more 
than  all  else,  for  the  contempt  with 
which  Yale  spurned  all  her  advances. 

The  wonderful  system  that  Courtney 
has  built  up  and  its  victorious  results  com- 
mand acknowledgment  from  those  who 
have  disapproved  his  methods  hereto- 
fore. I  have  frequently  expressed  the 
opinion  that  professionals  are  out  of 
place  when  employed  to  coach  college 
oarsmen.  I  still  hold  to  that  opinion.  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  have  a  proper 
conception  of  the  principles  of  eight- 
oared  rowing  ;  they  are  too  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  supremacy  of  the  slide 
and  ideas  of  single  sculling.  Their  ideas 
of  sport  are,  moreover,  radically  differ- 
ent from  those  of  gentleinen  amateurs. 
Sport  with  them  is  a  means  of  livelihood, 
notof  pure  enjoyment.  Eight-oared  crews 
coached  by  professionals  have  never 
beaten  those  properly  coached  by  com- 
petent amateur  oarsmen.  Professional 
oarsmen  never  have  had  or  can  have 
the  same  love  of  sport  for  its  own  sake, 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  among 
amateurs.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  coach  comes  into  the  closest  pos- 
sible personal  relations  with  the  men 
under  his  tutelage,  and  accordingly  his 
influence   over   them    extends    beyond 
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mere  instruction  in  rowing.  My  ob- 
jection, therefore,  is  not  only  that  pro- 
fessional oarsmen  know  little  or  nothing 
about  eight-oared  rowing,  but  also  that 
they  are  not  at  all  imbued  with  the  right 
ideas  that  must  prevail  in  amateur 
sport  if  that  is  to  be  kept  above  the 
level  of  professionalism. 

Yes,  but  these  are  generalities,  after 
all.  Courtney,  certainly  as  far  as  know- 
ing anything  about  eight-oared  rowing 
is  concerned,  proves  that  they  are  gen- 
eralities. In  fact,  Courtney  is  the  ex- 
ception that  proves,  and  Ellis  Ward  the 
experience  that  confirms,  the  rule. 

But,  great  as  is  Courtney's  success 
this  year,  and  great  as  is  the  credit 
which  he  deserves,  and  which  Cornell, 
too,  deserves  for  having  stuck  by  him, 
nevertheless  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  stroke  which  he  began  to  use 
last,  and  which  he  developed  this  year, 
is  an  evolution  from  his  many  years' 
experience  and  of  his  observations  at 
Henley  in  1895.  T^®  short,  snappy 
stroke  his  crews  rowed  prior  to  1895 
would  never  have  withstood  the  re- 
peated spurts  of  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Columbia,  each  rowing  the  long,  delib- 
erate strokes,  of  this  year.  It  would 
have  been  rowed  down  in  complete 
exhaustion  as  it  was  at  Henley  in  1895, 
and  as  the  new  Courtney  stroke  rowed 
down  the  rapid-fire  Mumford  stroke  of 
1896. 

The  Cornell  'varsity  crew  of  1897 
will  long  be  remembered  as  being  beau- 
tifully together,  of  extremely  neat  a-nd 
good  watermanship,  and  as  having,  in 
my  judgment,  once  and  forever  dissi- 
pated to  ^  the  four  winds  the  idea  that 
beef  and  weight  are  essential  to  suc- 
cessful four-mile  racing. 

Weight  is  not  at  all  the  thing  of  chief 
importance  in  the  make-up  of  an  oars- 
man. Strength,  staying  power,  ability 
to  pull  something  more  than  one's  own 
weight,  smoothness  of  action,  and  the 
faculty  of  acquiring  watermanship,  are 
the  things  to  be  considered.  As  a  rule, 
men  weighing  under  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  are  not  apt  to  combine  the 
requisite  strength  and  staying  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  men  weighing  much 
over  one  hundred  and  seventy  -  five 
pounds  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  pull 
much  more  than  their  own  weight.  Or  to 
acquire  smoothness  of  action.  But  the 
experience  of  this  year  in  all  the  crews 
has,  in  my  judgment,  demonstrated  that 


light  men  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
best  oarsmen.  At  any  rate,  lightness 
of  weight  is  no  hindrance  to  perfect 
oarsmanship  and  to  endurance. 

One  other  thing  the  Cornell  crew  has 
taught  this  year :  the  stroke-oar  of  a 
crew  must  possess  qualities  of  head  and 
generalship  in  order  to  insure  success 
in  a  hard  race.  Mr.  Briggs  bears  out 
two  of  my  pet  theories,  namely,  as  to 
weight  being  of  secondary  importance, 
and  as  to  the  prime  necessity  of  general- 
ship in  a  stroke.  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing, as  the  crews  started  off  on  June 
25th,  that  there  was  a  business-like  look 
about  the  Cornell  crew — although  last 
at  the  moment — that  augured  ill  for  the 
success  of  the  other  crews.  Keeping  his 
men  perfectly  in  hand,  not  allowing  him- 
self or  them  to  get  in  the  least  flurried,, 
Briggs  kept  the  stroke  slow  and  long, 
allowing  the  other  crews  to  finish  out 
their  first  burst  of  speed,  whereupon  he 
drove  his  men  a  little  harder,  but  just 
as  steadily,  until  he  took  the  lead  at 
about  the  first  mile.  From  there  on, 
every  spurt  made  by  the  other  crews 
was  answered,  not  by  raising  the  stroke 
— except  in  the  last  quarter-mile — but 
by  that  increased  drive  which  a  born 
stroke  knows  how  to  get  out  of  his  men 
by  instinct  almost.  And  in  this  he  was 
helped  by  the  coxswain,  who  is  now — a 
thing  unique  in  the  annals  of  rowing — 
the  captain  of  the  Cornell  crew.  From 
the  second  mile  he  let  his  men  out,  and 
at  three  miles  had  assumed  a  lead  that, 
barring  accidents,  no  crew  could  have 
cut  down.  The  magnificent  spurt  made 
by  Yale  after  the  third  mile  did  not  flus- 
ter Briggs  in  the  least.  He  let  Yale  come 
up  within  speaking  distance,  and  then 
called  on  his  men  for  a  final  spurt, 
whereupon  they  left  their  rivals  easily, 
and  won  any  way  they  pleased.  Just 
for  a  moment  at  the  three  miles  and 
three-quarters,  I  noticed  seven  and  six 
in  the  Cornell  boat  get  a  little  out  of 
time  and  swing.  Then  again  came  in 
the  generalship  of  their  stroke-oar,  and 
the  way  they  were  pulled  together  for 
the  final  effort  demonstrated  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  man  at  stroke  who  pos- 
sesses head  and  judgment. 

And  now,  what  is  to  be  said  about  the 
other  crews  ?  They  each  and  every  one 
met  more  than  their  match  in  Cornell, 
and  were  defeated  easily  and  upon  their 
merits  on  the  days  of  the  races.  It 
certainly  is  not  going  beyond  the  limits 
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of  veracity  to  say  that  most  rowing- 
men,  except  Cornellians,  desired  the 
success  of  Harvard.  i^'or  years  the 
boating  interests  of  Harvard  have  been 
at  sixes  and  sevens.  There  has  been 
no  s^tled  "system,  no  accepted  author- 
ity, no  enthusiasm  for  the  sport.  In- 
terest in  it  has,  indeed,  steadily  waned. 
Accordingly,  when  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann 
accepted  the  invitation  extended  to 
him  to  coach  the  crews,  he  had  first  of 
all  to  evolve  some  system  out  of  the 
chaotic  condition  in  which  he  found 
things.  He  had  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
'in  order  to  counteract  the  feeling  akin 
to  despair  that  pervaded  the  rowing 
atmosphere.  He  had  to  undo  the  mis- 
chief that  perennial  changes  of  coaches 
and  methods  had  produced.  It  was  ex- 
pecting a  great  deal  to  hope  that  one 
season's  systematized  coaching  would 
overcome  the  handicap  all  these  draw- 
backs— aftd  many  more  that  could  be 
cited — constituted.  Still,  Mr.  Lehmann's 
success  with  Oxford  and  Leander  crews 
led  many  people  to  think  that  he  could 
not  only  inaugurate,  but  also  perfect,  a 
system  in  time  to  bring  victory  to  Har- 
vard the  first  year.  He  failed  to  re- 
alize these  hopes,  but  his  failure  was 
due  to  matters  quite  apart  from  the 
merits  of  his  methods  or  abilities  as  a 
coach.  Possibly  he  did  not  fully  realize 
that  several  men  in  the  'varsity  crew 
had  had  little  or  no  rowing  experience 
until  they  came  to  Harvard.  In  order 
to  teach  the  new  and  right  system  of 
rowing  he  may  have  unconsciously  ex- 
aggerated some  details  of  the  stroke. 
I  am  of  the  impression  that  some  of  the 
men  went  altogether  too  far  back  past 
the  perpendicular,  and  that  the  leg 
drive  was  not  all  it  ought  to  have  been. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Lehmann  had  to  teach  his  men  to  for- 
get several  different  styles  of  rowing 
before  he  could  begin  to  teach  them 
good  rowing. 

The  material  he  had  to  work  upon 
was  not  of  the  best.  Physically  the 
crew  was  inferior  to  Yale.  Perkins,  at 
No.  6,  was  the  only  man  who  acquired 
the  new  ideas  to  perfection,  and  he 
rowed  like  a  veteran.  His  oarsmanship 
was  of  a  high  order,  and  if  the  other 
men  could  have  acquired  the  same 
smoothness  of  action,  the  result  might 
have  been  different. 

Mr.  Lehmann  will  in  all  probability 
return  to  take  charge  of  the  crews  for 


next  year,  and  it  is  to  be  lioped  that  he 
surely  will  do  so.  Every  sportsman 
acknowledges  the  good  his  visit,  the 
manner  of  it  more  especially,  has  done 
for  amateur  sport.  While  the  novelty 
of  his  visit  will  to  some  extent  have 
worn  oif,  he  can  rest  assured  that  the 
same  good  feeling  which  welcomed 
him  here  will  be  on  tap  throughout  his 
stay  among  us.  His  sportsmanlike  con- 
duct in  coming  here  was  at  first  unap- 
preciated by  a  few  scoffers  in  the  daily 
press.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  a  dis- 
tinguished divine  of  a  Fifth  Avenue 
church  recently  permitted  his  feelings 
as  a  Yale  partisan  to  run  away  with  his 
judgment  and  speech.  But  apart  from 
these  unfortunate  incidents,  Mr.  Leh- 
mann's thoroughgoing  sportsmanship 
received  the  full  measure  of  recogni- 
tion it  deserved. 

Yale  labored  under  very  much  the 
same  disadvantage  as  Harvard,  in  that 
her  men  had  to  unlearn  what  they  had 
previously  been  taught,  and  acquire 
new  ideas  in  only  one  year.  In  this 
respect  Cornell  had  the  advantage  of  a 
year's  coaching  over  both  Harvard  and 
Yale,  since  Courtney  began  to  teach  the 
new  stroke  early  in  1896,  and  he  also  had 
several  men  in  the  boat  who  had  rowed 
last  year  according  to  his  new  ideas. 

While  Yale  suffered  this  disadvantage, 
she  had  compensations  in  that  Mr.  Cook 
was  again  on  hand  to  coach  her  men, 
and  the  thorough  system  of  coaching 
that  had  been  established  so  many  years 
lent  itself  toward  perfecting  the  new 
stroke.  She  had  also  the  inspiration 
of  former  successes.  Her  men  were 
physically  excellent,  although  a  •  trifle 
"  beefy."  The  way  the  crew  spurted  in 
the  last  mile  of  the  race  demonstrated 
clearly  that  Yale  grit  still  has  a  place  in 
the  composition  of  Yale  oarsmen. 

Here  is  to  be  found  a  lesson  :  a  good 
crew  must  be  able  to  spurt  as  often  as 
occasion  arises.  It  will  not  do  to  give 
any  crew  cast-iron  instructions  before- 
hand. The  stroke-oar  must  captain  the 
race,  and  the  men  behind  him  must  be 
prepared  to  follow  him  in  whatever  he 
does.  Often  an  apparently  hopeless  race 
may  be  won  by  hammering  at  the  lead- 
ing crew  with  a  series  of  spurts,  provided 
the  crew  that  does  the  hammering 
has  been  properly  trained  in  continued 
spurting.  One  quality  which  has  been 
observable  in  Pennsylvania  crews  of 
late  years  is  that  of  "plugging."    Those 
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crews  have  rowed  in  wretched  form — in 
no  form  at  all — and  the  poorest  kind  of 
a  stroke.  At  the  same  time,  their  ability 
to  plug  has  enabled  them  to  hang  on  to 
the  leaders  in  bulldog  fashion.  Now, 
if  this  quality  is  combined  with  science, 
the  result  will  be  a  series  of  maintained 
spurts  which  will  worry  crews  not  sim- 
ilarly coached. 

As  far  as  Yale  is  concerned,  nothing 
has  happened  to  warrant  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  new  style  of  rowing.  Her 
freshmen  crew,  perhaps  the  best  ever 
turned  out,  easily  beat  Harvard  and 
Cornell.  If  the  system  is  perfected,  so 
that  the  smoothness  and  finish  which 
have  characterized  the  Yale  stroke  in 
the  past  may  be  gained,  Yale  need  have 
no  anxiety  for  the  future.  Unbroken 
series  of  victory  may  not  again  fall  to 
her  share,  for  Harvard  has  begun  to 
acquire  a  system  in  place  of  chaos,  and 
Cornell  has  learned  how  to  row  four- 
mile  races.  The  great  danger  to  be 
guarded  against  at  New  Haven  is  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  new  ideas  simply 
because  of  one  defeat.  The  old  ideas 
are  out  of  date,  and  cannot  win  in  the 
future  against  the  better  oarsmanship 
to  be  encountered  hereafter,  as  they  did 
against  inferior  rowing  in  the  past. 
Yale  will  do  well  to  stick  to  her  present 
system. 

Columbia  did  fully  as  well  as  could 
be  hoped  for  the  first  year  of  her  new 
system.  Those  who  expected  her  crew 
to  beat  Cornell  must  have  been  either 
violent  partisans  of  the  blue  and  white, 
or  else  blind  to  what  was  going  on. 
Mr.  Cowles  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  showing  his  crew  made  against  one 
of  the  fastest  crews  that  ever  rowed  in 
American  waters.  It  is  no  disgrace  to 
have  been  beaten  by  Cornell  this  year. 
The  freshmen  also  acquitted  themselves 
extremely  well,  all  things  considered. 
The  best  advice  that  old  Columbia  men 
can  give  the  present  boating  manage- 
ment is  "  Stick  to  Mr.  Cowles." 

The  crews  that  rowed  in  the  most 
consistent  form  at  Poughkeepsie,  that  is 
to  say  that  fully  came  up  to  expecta- 
tions on  every  occasion,  were  those  of 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Any  oars- 
man who  saw  these  crews  rowing  over 
the  course  before  the  races,  could  hardly 
doubt  where  they  would  be  at  the  finish. 
What  vague  dream  it  was  that  entered 
the  brains  of  certain  newspaper  writers 
to  lead  them  to  say  that  University  of 


Pennsylvania  would  push  Cornell  hard, 
I  cannot  imagine.  The  plugging  capac- 
ity which  I  have  already  referred  to,  en- 
abled the  freshmen  to  make  a  pretty 
good  race.  But  what  can  be  said  of  the 
'varsity's  exhibition  ?  Rough  water  is 
no  excuse,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
other  two  crews  were  not  swamped  or 
their  boats  even  partially  filled  with 
water.  Possibly  the  extra  wash-boards 
the  Pennsylvania  shell  carried,  over- 
weighted it  and  caused  it  to  sink.  They 
didn't  serve  any  good  purpose.  It 
would  be  unkind  to  say  anything  about 
the  crew's  watermanship — and  some- 
what difficult  also.  Such  invisible  things 
cannot  be  adequately  described.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Cornell  had  the  worst 
water  to  row  in,  and  Pennsylvania's  lam- 
entable exhibition  can  be  explained  in 
only  one  way — the  crew  had  not  been 
taught  how  to  handle  their  blades  and 
had  no  idea  of  ordinary  watermanship. 
I  said  above  that  Ellis  Ward  was  the 
experience  which  confirmed  the  rule 
that  professional  oarsmen  do  not  make 
good  coaches  for  amateur  crews.  Last 
year  Pennsylvania  made  a  sorry  show- 
ing on  the  water.  This  year  she  made 
even  a  sorrier  one.  Everybody  must 
regret  that  her  crew  sank,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  all  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
individual  oarsmen,  but  none  the  less  is 
the  crew's  utter  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
first  principles  of  eight-oared  rowing  to 
be  criticised.  Pennsylvania  crews  have 
now  attained  the  level  of  Harlem  River 
amateur  crews — and  I  by  no  means  in- 
tend to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 
earnestness  of  the  latter  or  their  honest 
efforts  to  make  the  best  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. Unless  a  coach  possessing 
some  knowledge  of  eight-oared  rowing 
can  be  found  for  her  crews,  University 
of  Pennsylvania  must  be  ignored  here- 
after in  any  serious  consideration  of 
university  rowing. 

The  Poughkeepsie  course  fully  sus- 
tained its  reputation  for  fairness.  It 
may  be  that  the  outer  station  had  a 
slight  advantage  of  tide,  but  that  defect, 
if  it  really  existed,  can  be  remedied  by 
moving  the  whole  course  farther  out 
into  the  stream.  Before  the  course  is 
staked  out  another  year,  tests  should 
be  made  by  means  of  floats,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  truth  in  regard  to  this. 

The  season  of  1897  has  done  much  to- 
ward putting  the  grand  sport  of  rowing 
upon  a  higher  level  of  excellence,  and 
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to  interest  more  people  in  it.  I  believe 
that  more  men  love  rowing  for  its  own 
sake  than  ever  before,  and  that  candi- 
dates for  crews  will  not  have  to  be 
sought  for  with  a  lantern  in  the  future. 

There  is  one  final  lesson,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  be  found  in  the  season's  story, 
and  that  is  this  : 

At  one  period  this  year  there  were  five 
crews  in  training  at  the  same  time  at 
Cornell,  all  under  one  coach  and  all 
learning  the  same  style  of  rowing.  The 
university  crew  was  not  finally  selected 
until  about  the  time  the  crews  went  to 
Poughkeepsie.  Then,  only  after  re- 
peated trials,  was  the  so-called  Annapo- 
lis crew,  a  few  changes  being  first  made 
in  its  composition,  chosen  to  represent 
the  university.  As  a  result  of  this  sys- 
tem Courtney  was  able  to  give  all  his 
men  abundant  practice  in  actual  racing 
before  meeting  their  adversaries.  The 
moral  is  plain,  it  seems  to  me.  The 
only  way  to  get  crews  that  shall  in  real- 
ity be  the  best  the  universities  can  turn 


out,  is  for  Harvard,  Yale  and  Columbia 
to  inaugurate  a  similar  system..  The 
class  races  furnish  the  means  of  putting 
the  system  into  operation.  Harvard's 
task  of  selecting  a  'varsity  crew  should 
be  much  easier  next  year,  for  the  reason 
that  all  the  class  crews  except  one  rowed 
the  same  stroke  this  year,  and  re- 
ceived good  coaching.  I  certainly  should 
like  to  see  the  plan  tried  of  giving  no 
thought  to  the  selection  of  the  university 
crew  until  after  the  class  races.  Let 
each  class  crew  be  coached  by  the  best 
available  coach,  according  to  the  same 
system  or  stroke.  Let  them  train  faith- 
fully. Then,  after  the  races,  the  uni- 
versity captain  and  coach  can  pick  out 
the  best  sixteen  men,  and  try  them — and 
others  if  need  be — until  the  best  eight 
are  finally  found.  They  can  be  got  into 
thoroughly  good  shape  with  about  six 
weeks'  careful  coaching.  I  believe  this 
system  is  worth  a  trial,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  tried.  I  am  confident  its  results 
will  fully  justify  the  experiment. 
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I   PLAY    THIS    game!" 


SOME  DRIVE     SPIKE-TEAMS. 


RIT,  courage  and 
good  horseman- 
ship make  polo,  as 
a  pastime,  pecul- 
iarly adap  ted 
to  the  energetic 
force  underlying 
the  American 
character,  and  no 
sport  in  which  the 
nervous  force,  cool 
decision  and  quick 
judgment  of  man 
are  coupled  with 
the  natural  in- 
stinct of  the  horse, 
is  enjoyed  with 
greater  zest.  The 
tendency  of  the 
well-to-do  is  every 
year  to   settle   for 

the    country,  with  a 


longer  periods  in 

view  of  participating  in  and  becoming 
more  closely  identified  with  outdoor  life 
and  recreations,  at  seasons  and  in  places 
when  and  where  the  laws  of  nature  and 
of  man  preclude  the  possibility  of  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  fishing,  and  kindred  sports. 
Polo,  being  distinctly  of  the  country,  is 
in  high  favor  amongst  those  whose 
means  and  leisure  permit  of  their  indul- 
gence in  it ;  and  it  is  no  less  popular 
amongst  non-participants  to  whom  skill- 
ful riding  and  daring  appeal. 

Properly  played  by  men,  and  ponies 
thoroughly  trained  and  keyed  up  to  the 
highest  tension,  it  is  a  game  which  pos- 
sesses  just    danger   enough   to   give  it 


piquanc}^,  requires  infinite  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  player,  as  well  as  a 
cool  head,  quick  eye,  and  marvelous 
horsemanship.  The  ability  to  measure 
distance  while  riding  at  tremendous 
speed,  and  the  knowledge  when  and 
where  to  race  and  when  to  play  a  v/ait- 
ing  game,  are  necessary  qualifications 
of  the  perfect  polo-player;  and  indeed 
he  must  be  a  past  master  of  all  the  tac- 
tics and  strategies  of  a  cavalry  horseman 
and  have  a  courage  that  would  face  un- 
flinchingly a  sanguinary  encounter  on 
the  battle-field. 

Further,  polo  compels  the  player  to 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  so  to 
speak,  a  very  close  acc][uaintanceship 
with,  every  phase  of  his  pony's  tempera- 
ment.   In  short,  polo  is  a  game  in  which 
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all  the  best  qualities  of  both  man  and 
beast  are  developed.  Outside  of  the 
game,  too,  a  player  able  to  indulge  his 
fancy  ad  infinitum  finds  incalculable 
pleasure  in  breeding,  selecting  and 
training  his  ponies. 

If  horse-racing  is  the  sport  of  kings, 
polo,  wiLh  its  blood-stirring,  exciting 
and  scientific  feats  of  horsemanship, 
may,  with  equal  justice,  be  regarded  as 
the  pastime  of  all  princes  in  general,  and 
of  merchant  princes  in  particular.  This 
country  being  the  home  of  the  latter, 
it  is  but  natural  to  find  that  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  the  younger  sons  of  wealth 
and  leisure  is  in  polo.  It  is  becoming 
recognized  as  the  national  equestrian 
pastime,  and  it  is  a  good  omen  to  the 
country  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is 
a  manly  sport  ennobling  all  who 
participate  in  it,  besides  affording  op- 
portunities for  the  public,  who  are  al- 
ways keen  to  appreciate  exhibitions  of 
pluck  and  endurance,  to  witness  trained 
amateur  horsemen,  who  for  pure  love 
of  the  thing  prosecute  a  valorous  and 
chivalric  sport. 

The  surroundings  of  the  game  smack 
of  country  life.  The  grounds  are  iso- 
lated far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ig- 
noble strife;  and  if  you  "happen  along," 
as  the  natives  say,  "  anywheres  much 
afore  the  game  is  a-startin'  up,"  you 
will  see  neither  shape  nor  sign  of  a  polo 
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pony  unless  you  go  around  by  the  stables. 
When  the  game  is  called,  however, 
people  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  ground, 
and  before  you  can  cry  "  Jack  Robin- 
son "  the  boundary  line  is  crowded  with 
the  elite  of  the  countryside.  The  play- 
ers and  swelldom  arrive  on  coaches,  the 
former,  like  as  not,  handling  the  ribbons, 
their  white  breeches,  striped  blouses 
and  high  boots  hidden  under  the  long 
coats  and  linen  dusters  which  every  polo- 
hitter  affects,  and  which,  by  the  way, 
are  mighty  useful  for  cooling  out  be- 
tween the  periods  of  the  game. 


Bidwell,  Photo. 


AT  THE  DROP  OF  THE  BALL  THE  GAME  IS  ON. 
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NOW  FOR  A  GOAL  ! 


It  is  prudent,  however,  for  the  real 
horse-lover  to  "happen  along"  early, 
and  if  he  does,  the  chances  are  in  favor 
of  his  being  greeted  by  a  'cute  little 
head,  with  a  pair  of  longish  ears  and 
eyes,  the  wickedness  in  which  is  un- 
mistakable, which  pops  around  the  cor- 
ner of  a  ramshackle  barn,  and  in  an 
equine  voice  seems  to  sa}^,  ^F  play  this 
game  !  "  "  The  Doctor,"  a  cow-pony  of 
the  real  old-fashioned  stamp,  greeted  us 
in  this  manner,  and  the  boys  were  cool- 
ing off  his  pins  with  a  hose  when  I  first 
caught  sight  of  him,  or  he  of  me.  Later 
they  booted  and  saddled  him,  for  the  old 
'un  was  drafted  to  play  in  the  first  period. 
But  ponies  to  play  polo  come  in  all 
forms,  their  contrasting  shapes  being 
understood  by  comparing  the  outline  of 
"The  Doctor"  with  that  of  his  stable 
companion,  "  Spotted  (Coffin,"  a  veritable 
corker  at  the  game,  whose  peculiarly 
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shaped  head-piece  accounts  for  the  name 
they  have  given  him. 

An  early  visit  to  the  locale  will  in- 
troduce you,  too,  to  many  a  peep  behind 
the  scenes  ;  to  the  background  and  al- 
lurement of  polo  ;  to  the  side-lights  and 
side-aids  to  it ;  to  old  Jones  the  Texas 
dealer  who,  on  the  far-away  plains,  for 
half  a  year,  works  on  the  raw  material 
for  the  coming  season,  who  is  steeped 
in  polo-pony  craft  to  the  ears,  but  will 
shift  your  curiosity  with  the  modest  as- 
surance that  "  the  more  I  knows  about 
polo-ponies  the  less  I  pretends  to  under- 
stand 'em.  Mebbe  my  Joe,  the  buster, 
can  tell  you  more'n  I  can  about  'em, 
'cause  he's  kind  o'  lived  with  'em  all  his 
life,  and  what  he  don't  know  about  a 
cow-pony  don't  amount  to  nothin'." 

Joe  will  be  found  to  be  well  worth 
a  morning  hour  ;  he  is  quite  a  char- 
acter in  his  way.  When  we  rounded 
him  up  and  got  him  fairly  started  he 
was  not  long  in  convincing  us  that 
"ponies  iz  like  human  folks;  they're 
kind  o'  queer  at  times.  Mebbe  yer 
breed  'em  same  as  old  Jones  does  when 
he  don't  buy  'em  from  five  to  six  and 
seven  years  old.  They  aint  cow-ponies 
any  more,  though,  like  the  regular 
puncher's  outfit  used  to  be.  Them 
kind's  not  speedy  enough  for  the  game 
nowadays.  Ponies  for  expert  players 
hev  got  to  hev  speed  and  lots  of  blood 
in  'em.  A  quarter  or  half-bred  stallion 
and  likely-lookin'  pony-mare  breed  the 
best ;  and  then  we  jest  take  'em  in  the 
rough,  off  grass,  feed  'em  perhaps  as 
much  as  four  quarts  of  corn,  cob  and 
shuck  ground  up  altogether,  and  train 
'em  about  four  months,  and  then  meb- 
be ver  knows  what  vou  are  gettin'  and 
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mebbe  you  doesn't.  Some  are  most 
'  sul '  and  balky  at  the  start,  yet  may 
pan  out  cleverest  ;  and  then  again  they 
mebbe  only  clever  when  they  feels  like 
it.  Yer  can't  alius  go  by  looks,  and 
yet  that  goes  a  long  way  in  choosing 
'em.  To  start  in  with,  they're  all  kind 
o'  feared  of  yer  ;  but  the  sensible  ones, 
them's  that  got  brains,  come  to  hand  all 
right  if  yer  go  easy  with  them.  Of 
course  if  they  don't"  —  and  here  Joe 
winked  his  nether  eye — "  why,  we  jest 
introduces  our  patent  methods.  But  a 
pony  that  has'nt  got  good  sense  is  no 
use  botherin'  with.  It  don't  pay  to 
handle  the  coinmon  runt  any  more.  A 
pony  to  play  the  game  nowadays  and 
run  up  goals  must  hev  the  speed  of  a  • 
small  race-horse  ;  and  the  heavier  men 
are  wantin'  'em  bigger  every  year." 

The  demand  has  brought  about  an 
entire  change  in  the  character  of  the 
supply.  Polo  -  ponies  to  -  day  must  be 
breedy  and  able  to  go  the  pace.  The 
clever  twisting  of  the  old  -  fashioned 
cow -pony  must  be  coupled  with  the 
ability  to  race,  or  a  pony  will  never  get 
his  rider  "  on  the  ball "  and  run  it  up 
the  full  length  of  the  field.  If  too 
breedy,  however,  ponies  are  too  nerv- 
ous ;  and  that  don't  suit  a  nervous  or 
short-tempered  player — and  most  play- 
ers are  given  to  a  somewhat  nervous 
style.     Indeed,  it  takes  nerve,  and  lots 


BUSTER   JOE. 

of  it,  to  play  polo.  It's  the  nerviest 
game  played,  and  both  pony  and  rider 
must  have  no  end  of  grit  to  get  through 
three  periods  and  come  out  with  whole 
bones. 

In  polo,  a  man  rides  rough  all  the 
time,  and  does  it  automatically,  his  at- 
tention being  wholly  on  the  ball ;  and 
as  he  makes  a  back-stroke  on  the  near 
side,  a  recklessly  clever  rider  will  twist 
his  body  so  that  one  of  his  legs  is  over 
the  pony's  shoulder  and  the  other  across 
its  flank,  the  stirrups  being  unthought 
of,  the  rider  depending  upon  poise  alone 
to  stick  on. 
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The  pony's  knowledge  of  the  game 
counts  for  at  least  forty  per  cent,  of 
whatever  success  is  attained.  He  learns 
to  follow  the  ball,  to  press  against  other 
ponies,  to  swerve  away  from  them  as 
they  approach  him  too  closely  at  critical 
moments,  to  dash  away  as  soon  as  his 
eye  catches  the  glint  of  the  white  sphere 
as  it  bounds  off  his  rider's  mallet ;  and 
withal  the  'cute  little  brute  finds  time 
to  dodge  the  blows  which  are  far  too 
often  aimed  at  his  legs  in  crossing  or 
during  a  scrimmage. 

As  to  cost  of  a  good  pony  to  play  the 
game,  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars  is 
often  paid,  and  players  who  have  "made  " 
their  own  ponies  consider  them  beyond 
all  price.  The  pony  buyer,  however, 
who  picks  green  animals  out  of  a  batch 
of  a  thousand  or  more  on  the  ranches, 
pays  as  high  as  a  hundred,  and  in  iso- 
lated cases  twice  or  thrice  that  sum  for 
really  excellent  specimens  ;  that  is  to 
say,  for  ponies  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  train  up  and  suit  the  require- 
ments of  expert  players.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  is  about  the  average 
price  in  the  East  for  what  is  known  as 
a  dealer's  fully  trained  polo  pony.  Its 
future  usefulness  depends  wholly  upon 
the  purchaser's  riding  qualities  and 
methods,  some  spoiling  more  ponies  than 
they  can  ever  "make,"  while  other 
players  improve  ponies  so  that  at  the 
end  of  a  rough  season  they  fetch  abnor- 
mal prices.  Frequently  an  old  crock 
that  has  his  knees  and  hocks  bunched  up 
out  of  all  semblance  to  those  built  on 
strictly  anatomical  principles,  will  bob 
up  serenely  season  after  season,  and, 
given  a  reckless  expert  on  his  back,  will 
take  the  shine  out  of  all  the  ponies  in  a 
tournament,  and  have  his  owner  em- 
bracing him  before  the  close  of  a  game, 
and  vowing  to  keep  him  "in clover  " for 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Though  introduced  into  America  as 
recently  as  1878,  the  popularity  which 
the  game  of  polo  enjoys  will  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  stated  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  American  Polo  Association 
(which  covers  the  East  only)  embraces 
upward  of  a  score  of  polo  clubs,  each 
boasting  private  grounds  and  club- 
houses located  in  the  most  picturesque 
sections  of  the  several  States  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, and  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
tournament  events  in  which  these  clubs 


participate  are  arranged  to  form  a  cir- 
cuit of  polo  meets  on  the  grounds  of  the 
various  clubs  throughout  the  country, 
and  extend  from  May  to  October  of 
each  year. 

A  fact  which  operates  somewhat 
against  the  rapid  popularizing  of  the 
game  is  that  the  contests,  for  the  most 
part,  occur  on  the  private  grounds  of 
the  various  polo  clubs,  which  are  situ- 
ated at  some  distance  from  the  large 
cities  ;  although  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that,  while  the  clubs  have  not  gone  to  the 
expense  of  erecting  commodious  grand 
stands  to  accommodate  large  crowds, 
they  are  always  pleased  to  extend  the 
courtesies  of  their  club-houses  to  those 
of  the  public  who  are  properly  intro- 
duced, and  the  grounds  are  unfenced 
and  open  to  all  who  are  interested 
enough  to  attend  the  games  and  con- 
duct themselves  with  decorum.  When 
the  games  take  place  in  the  public  parks, 
as  they  sometimes  do,  however,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  visitors  are  at- 
tracted to  the  boundary  lines,  and  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  play  by  un- 
stintingly  applauding  every  clever  back- 
stroke, hard  hit,  ride-off,  and  goal.  As 
the  game  progresses,  excitement  runs 
high,  and  no  one  who  has  ever  attended 
one  of  these  meets  leaves  the  grounds 
without  becoming  convinced  that  polo 
is  the  game  of  all  games  best  suited  to 
the  American  temperament. 

In  order  to  intelligently  follow  the 
game  of  polo  the  onlooker  must,  of 
course,  be  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  rules  governing  play.  And  here 
again  is  a  point  which  needs  remedying 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  the 
rules  being  seldom,  if  ever,  thoroughly 
comprehended  by  the  great  bulk  of  vis- 
itors at  an  open  game  in  this  country. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  and 
before  we  clap  our  glasses  to  our  eyes 
and  watch  the  players,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  briefly  mention  a  few  of  the 
more  important  features. 

The  game  takes  place  on  a  smoothly 
rolled  green,  about  750  feet  long  and 
500  feet  wide,  carefully  pounded  to  re- 
move hoof-marks,  a  white  board  ten 
inches  high  forming  a  boundar)"  along 
two  sides  of  the  course,  both  ends  being 
open,  except  that  in  the  center  of  each 
end  there  stand  two  goal-posts,  24  feet 
apart,  and  made  of  very  light  material 
so  that  they  will  break  easily  when  col- 
lided with. 
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The  balls  used  are  of  ba,sswood  painted 
white,  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh 
five  ounces.  The  mallets  or  sticks  are 
g-enerally  of  malacca  cane  or  other  light 
wood,  covered  at  the  handle  with  leather 
or  rubber,  and  from  fifty  to  fifty-six 
inches  long. 

The  mallet-head  now  used  is  generally 
cigar-shaped,  2  inches  thick  and  8  or  9 
inches  long,  of  strong  white  wood,  and 
fixed  on  the  stick  at  any  angle  desired. 
A  loop  of  thin  leather  or  tape  (so  it  will 
break  easily)  is  attached  at  the  handle 
to  slip  over  the  player's  wrist.  The 
sticks  weigh  from  15  to  20  ounces. 

The  game  can  be  played  by  teams  of 
two,  three,  or  four  on  each  side — the  first 
mentioned  playing  for  two  periods  of 
fifteen  minutes  each,  with  two  minutes' 
rest  after  each  goal,  and  five  minutes 
between  periods  ;  the  triplet  plays  four 
periods  of  fifteen  minutes,  while  teams 
of  four  play  three  periods  of  twenty 
minutes  each,  rest  two  minutes  after  a 
goal,  and  ten  minutes  between  periods. 

Each  team  chooses  an  umpire,  and 
these  two  appoint  a  referee,  whose  de- 
cisions are  accepted  as  final,  and  who 
watches  the  game  from  a  pony's  back. 
The  teams  toss  a  coin  for  position  on 
the  field.  The  eight  players  (it  is  such 
a  match  game  we  shall  follow)  mount 
their  ponies,  and  face  each  other  in 
center-field.  The  captain  of  each  team 
usually  takes  position  at  "back,"  to  de- 
fend his  goal  and  direct  his  team.  In 
front  of  him  is  the  "half-back,"  while 
the  two  forwards  (Nos.  i  and  2)  are  close 
Tip  to  those  of  the  opposing  team. 

Play  begins  as  the  referee  throws  the 
ball.  Or,  in  case  it  is  decided  to  open 
the  game  with  a  charge,  the  teams  are 
ordered  back  to  within  thirty  feet  of 
their  respective  goals,  the  ball  is  drop- 
ped in  center-field,  and  at  the  sound  of 
the  time-keeper's  gong,  all  rush  for  a 
■Strike,  and  the  game  is  on. 

"  Now  look  out  there,  forward,"  shouts 
the  Captain,  and  the  ponies  crash  to- 
w'ether.  "  Where  are  you,  number  one? 
Strike  !  Charlie.  Strike,  man  !  What's 
the  matter  with  you?"  See,  the  ball 
"hangs,"  and  they  are  "  dribbling."  But 
they  are  cool  yet,  and  their  fighting 
blood  is  not  up.  Now,  however,  Forbes 
makes  a  neat  and  a  quick  turn  and  passes 
the  ball  to  left  field,  where  his  "  forward  " 
takes  it  up  and  hits  to  boundary.  Over  the 
iDoard  go  the  ponies,  and  the  sticks  crook 
.as  one  after  another  they  try  to  give  the 


ball  a  fillip  outside.  But  "half-back"  for 
the  Devons  watches  his  chance,  makes 
a  rush  and  a  hard  back-hander  on  the 
near  side,  and  out  shoots  the  little  white 
sphere  on  its  way  to  glory.  And  now 
Lem  Altemus  is  on  it  and  makes  good 
play,  the  ball  soaring,  but  a  little  to 
right,  which  gives  an  adversary  time  to 
lunge  up  alongside  before  his  mallet 
can  reach  the  ball  again.  "  Outside, 
outside  !  "  No,  it's  a  goal,  sure  !  No  ! 
"  Outside,  I  tell  you,"  comes  the  voice 
of  the  referee,  and  play  stops.  The 
captain  strikes  off,  while  the  Devons 
fall  back  from  the  line.  But  Warren  is 
cunning  and  gives  the  ball  a  clever  sweep 
to  right  field  and  away  from  his  goal  ; 
his  "forward  "  knows  the  trick  and  has 
his  little  mustang  keyed  up  for  a  race 
to  boundary.  But  the  Devons  have 
seen  that  sort  of  thing  before,  and 
Snowden's  pony,  a  miniature  race-horse, 
has  tried  his  powers  against  the  chest- 
nut time  after  time,  and  now  makes  the 
run  of  his  life  to  get  his  rider  on  that 
ball.  Like  a  meteor  he  flies  across  the 
green  and  in  an  instant  is  engaged  in 
a  race  that  is  going  all  his  own  way. 
The  check  is  too  sudden,  however,  and 
the  pony  slides  on  his  haunches. 
Then  up  rushes  a  conglomeration  of 
men  and  horses  that  fairly  takes  his 
breath  away,  and  as  the  ball  bounces 
off  his  ribs  with  a  resoimding  thwack, 
the  little  blood  bay  swerves,  which 
lets  in  Kendrick,  who  reaches  the  ball 
as  it  approaches  the  Devon  goal,  takes 
it  with  a  hard  swipe  ;  ere  it  lands, 
Snowden  follows  it  up  and  with  a  clean 
lead  strikes  for  home  and  country, 
and  is  rewarded  by  rounds  of  applause 
from  the  club-house,  as  his  ball  goes 
sailing  through  the  timber.  The  ground 
is  firm  and  suits  them  to  a  T,  but  they 
and  their  opponents  are  tired,  as  they 
have  been  hard  at  it  for  a  full  week, 
and  the  Dedhams,  who  have  borrowed 
ponies  from  Meadowbrook  men,  are  not 
used  to  their  strange  mounts  and  are 
getting  a  bit  stale. 

"Time."  Bang  goes  the  gong,  and 
again  the  game  is  on,  one  or  two  having 
had  barely  time  to  rush  to  stables  and 
change  ponies.  The  gray  looks  fit 
under  Elton  Clark,  who  substitutes 
Cameron  Forbes,  although  not  assuming 
his  handicap  penalty,  the  latter  nursing 
a  strained  knee  the  result  of  some  tough 
play  earlier  in  the  week.  "  Now  play, 
boys,"  cries  Lem.     "  Don't  fool  with  it. 
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THEIR  TURN  NEXT. 

Hit  with  all  your  might. 
Now,  Charlie,  over  this 
way  !  That's  it !  Now,  go 
you  brute  !  Once  again  ! 
Now  for  a  goal.  Whew, 
what  was  that  ?  "  Foster 
is  on  the  ball,  strikes  as  if 
an  engine  was  back  of 
him,  and  the  sphere  glides 
over  grass,  whilst  Warren 
cleverly  hustles  an  adver- 
sary. Now,  it's  plain  sail- 
ing. Another  hundred  feet 
through  the  air  goes  the 
ball,  and  it  passes  to  the 
mallet  of  the  D  e  d  h  a  m 
"forward,"  whose  stick  is 
a  bit  too  short,  when  up 
conies  Foster  again  and  with  one  of  his 
irresistible  strokes,  after  a  clean  run  from 
'way  down  the  field,  puts  the  ball  through 
the  uprights,  and  scores  for  the  Ded- 
hams.  The  excitement  of  the  run-up 
has  been  intense.  "  Foxy  "  Keene  and 
"Jimmy"  Kernochan  have  gone  almost 
wild  in  their  enthusiasm.  "  Hit  her  up," 
cries  the  former.  "  Where  are  you  Devon 
fellows,  anyhow  ? "  "  Strike  back,  old 
man.  Now,  let  her  have  it.  A  miss,  by 
Jove."  "  Oh,  rats,"  cries  another  on- 
looker, who  lets  his  enthusiasm  run 
away  with  his  tongue.  "  What  are  you 
pounding  the  earth  for  ?  If  5^ou  want 
some  of  that  loam,  why  not  dig  outside." 
"  Whew,  but  that  was  a  goal,  wasn't  it  ? 
Never   saw  a  better.     Hooroo   for   the 
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Dedhams."  "  Yes,  but  I'll  bet  on  the 
other  side  to  finish  in  front,"  says  his 
companion  ;  "  the  Deds  are  over-handi- 
capped, and  it's  all  against  'em." 

"  That's  all  right,  old  fellow,"  replies 
the  enthusiast,  "  but  if  that  boy  had  not 
broken  his  stick  and  had  to  run  clear 
across  to  boundary  for  another,  all  of 
which  knocked  his  pony  out  just  a  bit 
too  soon,  he  would  have  saved  that  goal." 
"  How  very  different  they  play  here," 
says  a  young  Englishman  who  is- 
perched  up  on  the  rail  on  the  club-house 
veranda,  and  who  has  seen  the  game  in 
India  and  in  the  mother  country.  "  They 
don't  cross  sticks  at  opening,  like  the 
captains  do  abroad.  And  I  see  they 
don't  claim  foul  when  an  adversary  hits, 
the  ball  'off-side.'  Strange,  but  that  is. 
one  of  our  principal  penalties.  We  don't 
consider  it  fair  to  strike  when  off-side  of 
an  opponent  and  when 
there  is  no  adversary  be- 
tween you  and  the  oppos- 
ing team's  goal.  By  Jove, 
though,  these  fellows  play 
an  excellent  game,  and  it's. 
awfully  sporty  of  them  to 
lend  fresh  ponies  to  their 
opponents.  In  the  matter 
of  sticks,  too,  they  lend  any 
fellow  just  what  he  wants- 
if  he  happens  to  run  short 
of  material.  That  opening- 
charge  was  really  magnifi- 
cent. The  '  forwards  '  kept 
away  in  grand  style,  and. 
they  swerved  neatly  to 
avoid  collision  ;  it  was 
sporty  too  to  give  way  to 
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the  player  who  hit  the  ball  last  and  ran  it 
lip.  Their  hustling'  is  immense.  They 
keep  their  elbows  well  in  and  hustle  only 
from  the  shoulder,  and  their  ponies 
push  like  veterans,  so  that  when  once  a 
,  fellow  is  engaged  he  has  not  the  ghost 
■of  a  chance  to  make  a  hit.  These  raised 
boundaries  keep  the  ball  in  play  better, 
and  while  it  is  hard  to  get  at  when 
pocketed,  yet  I  should  prefer  the  white 
boundary  line  to  the  raised  board,  as  it 
is  better  play  to  hold  the  ball  inside. 
The  old-style  mound  boundary  is  prob- 
ably best  of  all,  to  my  thinking.  But 
where  the  crowds  come  up  so  close,  as 
they  do  here,  opposite  the  club-house, 
perhaps  the  raised  board  saves  acci- 
dents." And  these  are  not  the  only 
points  of  difference  between  the  game 
as  played  here  and 
in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Perhaps  the 
most  drastic 
change  that  the 
American  game 
has  brought  about 
is  the  system  of 
handicapping 
players.  The  play- 
ers handicapped 
are  known  to  be 
unusually  clever 
at  the  game,  and 
carry  a  penalty  of 
a  certain  number 
of  goals,  which 
they  are  declared 
to  be  capable  of 
making.  Inexpe- 
rienced players  have  no  such  penalty  and 
are  thus  encouraged,  the  system  at  the 
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same  time,  by  the  very  fact  of  penal- 
izing experts,  shedding  luster  on  them. 
The  goals  charged 
against  them  stand 
as  a  debit  against 
any  team  they  may 
enter.  To  explain, 
such  old-timers  as 
Foxhall  K  e  e  n  e , 
Farley  Clark,  R. 
Hitchcock,  Jr.  ;  R. 
L.  Agassiz,  Ben- 
jamin Nicholl,  J. 
E.  Cowdin,  George 
P.  Eustis,  Win- 
throp  Rutherford, 
William  Brown 
Lord,  J.S.  Stevens, 
E.  C.  Potter  and 
others  have  to 
carry  a  penalty  of 
say  ten,  nine,  eight 
or  seven  goals  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  if  they  enter  teams 
their  handicap  will  be  added  to  that  of 
their  associates.  So  that  if  their  team 
carries  a  total  of  say  twelve  goals,  and 
their  opposing  team  carries,  say,  eight, 
the  first  team  must  allow  the  second 
the  difference,  viz.:  four.  In  other 
words,  the  first  team  must  make  five 
goals  before  it  can  score  one.  It  is  a 
very  simple  arrangement  when  thor- 
oughly understood,  and  if  the  handi- 
capping is  carefully  done,  the  system 
evens  up  the  chances  very  materially. 
Another  point  worth  mentioning  is 
the  increasing  weight  of  the  players 
here  year  after  year,  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  an  increase  in  height  of  the 
ponies  used.  As  already  stated  it  is 
perhaps  a  good  sign,  as  from  time  im- 
memorial the  axiom  has  obtained  that  a 
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"  good  big"  horse  is  better  than  a  good 
little  'un  !  "  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
men,  especially  in  the  matter  of  playing 
polo,  where  weight  counts  in  the  rushes 
and  charges,  and  certainly  wins  where 
"riding-o£f  "  is  the  only  hope  to  admit 
of  an  unhandicapped  player  striking  a 
goal.  It  follows  also  that  a  speedy  big 
pony  will  cover  more  ground  than  a 
speedy  little  one  ;  and  therefore,  all 
things  considered,  the  fixing  of  the 
limit  of  ponies  at  fourteen  hands  two 
inches  will  be  hailed  with  general  satis- 
faction. 

But,  talking  about "  riding-off,"  brings 
us  to  a  capital  demonstration  of  its  use- 
fulness in  the  "finest  of  games,"  as  was 
seen  at  Cedarhurst  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  when  Pfizer  pressed  an  adversary 
all  the  way  from  quarter-field  clear  up 
to  and  past  his  own  goal  at  racing  speed, 
carrying  out  the  "rush  "  so  evenly  and 
persistently  that  his  opponent  had  to 
accept  the  inevitable  without  a  mur- 
mur. It  was  in  this  game  that  j^oung 
Dallett,  of  the  Essex  County,  distin- 
guished himself,  and  literally  had  the 
running  all  his  own  way  from  start  to 
finish  in  all  three  periods  played  against 
the  Staten  Islanders  in  their  maiden 
effort.  Play  with  body  and  soul  as 
young  Morton  Smith  did,  riding  his 
pony  with  all  his  might,  hands  in  the 
air  and  heels  playing  a  tattoo  on  his 
game  little  pony's  sides,  and  shout  as  he 
would  to  urge  his  men  on  to  the  fray. 
Dallett  shot  like  a  rocket  across  the 
arena,  with  the  speed  of  the  limited  ex- 
press, and  took  lead  after  lead  and  strike 
after  strike,  scoring  in  twenty  seconds  ; 
then,  again,  inside  of  a  minute,  and  often 
under  two  ;  Headley,  of  the  same  team, 
making  the  only  other  goals  recorded — 
the  tally  of  the  Essex  County  at  the 
finish  being  eighteen  goals,  their  oppo- 
nents, who  were  allowed  a  handicap  of 
eight,  losing  a  quarter  of  a  goal  on 
penalty. 

The  game,  while  not  quite  so  exciting 
as  those  played  by  the  veterans  of  the 
Meadowbrook  and  Philadelphia  Clubs, 
and  showing  nothing  of  the  game 
struggle  such  as  the  Dedhams  put  up 
against  the  play  of  the  heroes  from 
Devon,  yet  afforded  many  opportunities 
for  the  uninitiated  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  play,  especiallv  when  the 
youngsters  got  rattled  and  committed 
errors  of  judgment  which  a  less  genial 
referee  would  have  laid  up  against  them. 


Careless  and  dangerous  riding,  when 
a  player  has  possession  of  the  ball  and 
right  of  way,  is  not  permissible.  A  foul 
can  also  be  claimed  if  a  player  touches 
an  adversary,  his  pony,  or  his  mallet 
with  his  hand.  Nor  shall  he  put  his- 
stick  over  his  adversary's  pony  either  in 
front  or  behind.  When  the  ball  flies 
out  of  bounds  is  the  time  when  young- 
players  are  liable  to  get  in  foul  hits  ; 
and,  in  their  excitement,  they  forget 
that  a  disinterested  player  or  the  ref- 
eree must  throw  the  ball  into  play  again 
at  the  line  where  it  passed  out,  before  a 
strike  can  be  made.  At  the  ends,  too. 
new  riders  rush  on  the  ball,  forgetful  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  property  of  the 
side  defending  that  goal,  the  captain  of 
which  team  is  entitled  to  a  knockout 
from  the  point  at  which  the  ball  crossed 
the  line.  Then,  again,  new  pla5'ers  are 
very  prone  to  either  accidentally  or  in- 
tentionally, in  the  heat  of  the  contest, 
knock  a  ball  behind  their  own  line,  all 
of  which  scores  as  a  quarter  of  a  goal 
against  their  team.  If,  however,  a  pony 
kicks  the  ball  out,  there  is  no  score. 
Careless  playing,  too,  will  sometimes 
send  the  ball  into  the  referee's  territory 
and  against  his  pony,  which  stops  the 
game  until  the  referee  throws  them  an- 
other ball.  Toward  the  finish  of  a  game, 
when  darkness  is  coming  on,  young- 
players  are  sometimes  too  eager  to  con- 
tinue until  one  side  or  other  is  beaten, 
believing  that  their  only  chance  is  in 
keeping  on  until  exhausted.  The  rule 
to  stop  before  it  gets  too  dark,  and  re- 
sume another  day,  the  ball  being  at  the 
point  at  which  it  rested  when  the  time- 
gong  struck,  is  a  good  one. 

Another  fault  with  beginners  is  that 
they  don't  hit  hard  enough,  and  they 
appear  to  wait  for  their  opponents  to 
miss  the  ball.  Here  is  exactly  where 
fearless  and  reckless  riding  comes  in^ 
and  the  ball  is  scooped  right  out  of 
where  it  "hangs,"  and  is  run  up  and 
passed  to  "half  back,"  who  gives  it  a 
back-stroke  and  sends  it  on  to  the  cap- 
tain, where  it  receives  another  blow 
from  either  off  or  near  side  that  settles 
the  point  of  its  destination.  It's  a  mis- 
take to  hit  too  much,  though,  on  the 
near  side,  as  those  blows  are  principally 
reserved  for  straightening  the  ball, 
passing  it  out  of  a  scrimmage  to  an- 
other player,  so  that  he  can  hit  it  fair 
and  square  from  the  off  side  and  send 
it  a  hundred  yards  across  the  field. 
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Speed,  speed,  and  hard  hitting  at  full 
speed  is  the  only  way  to  play  good 
polo,  and  the  combination  of  the  play- 
ers rather  than  individual  effort  should 
govern  a  team  from  start  to  finish  in  a 
contest.  Young  players  are  much  given 
to  making  fancy  shots  and  playing  to 
the  "gallery."  The  proper  way  is  to 
hold  yourself  under  orders  from  the 
"  back,"  play  into  your  comrades'  hands, 
and  watch  out  to  edge  or  ride-off  an  ad- 
versary, rather  than  endeavor  to  have  a 
smack  at  a  ball  which  you  see  one  of 
your  own  team  has  opposite  his  pony's 
front  leg.  The  ball  is  his  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  it  is  not  good  form  to  inter- 
fere. Your  pony  is  also  on  the  watch, 
and  as  he  sees  the  mallet  strike  in  a 
certain  direction  he  will,  if  he  loves  the 
game,  as  all  good  polo-ponies  undoubt- 
edly do,  make  a  quick  twist  to  right  or 
left  before  indication  comes  from  your 


leg,  and  will  bring  you  within  striking 
distance  of  the  ball  if  you  arc  clever 
enough  to  land  before  your  opponents 
pocket  you  or  ride  you  down. 

Such  is  good  old  polo,  and  it's  truly  a 
royal  game,  ram-jam  full  of  pluck,  fire, 
and  all  the  dash  that  is  in  a  man.  Cour- 
age he  must  have,  and  reckless  courage 
at  that,  to  withstand  the  heavy  rushes 
which  weighty  adversaries  bring  to  bear 
upon  one;  and  as  for  mere  riding,  an  ex- 
pert should  be  positively  able  to  forget 
that  he  is  on  a  pony's  back,  allowing 
himself,  as  it  were  to  float  through  the 
air,  only  gripping  his  pony's  sides  to 
steady  himself  in  collisions,  and  when 
passing,  squirming,  or  twisting  out  of 
knotty  corners.  Then  up  with  your 
hand  and  mallet,  let  the  pony  get  his 
mad  up,  swing  out  full  length,  and 
■strike  as  though  you  meant  it!  It  is 
this  slashing  style  that  wins. 
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Two  bikes  I  saw,  and  arm  in  arm 
They  seemed  to  be,  as  though 
They  leaned  against  each  other,  harm 
To  thus  prevent ;  and  oh, 
A  gallant,  manly  bike  was  one, 

"And  thewed  with  glinting  steel  ; 
The  other  smaller,  lighter,  done 
With  guards  about  the  wheel. 
And  this  was  in  a  sylvan  copse— 

A  brook  beside  the  road, — 
A  mossy  bank,  inviting  stops 

To  those  who  wheeled,  or  strode 
On  foot  as  I  was  striding.     Well, 

I  stopped,  of  course,  to  look 
At  these  embracing  bikes,  the  dell,  « 

And  e'en  the  chuckling  brook. 
I  never  meant  to  prv  or  see 
A  sight  that  wasn't  meant 


In  any  way  at  all  for  me, 

And  so  I  simply  bent 
An  alder  down  and  thought  to  glide 

All  noiselessly  away. 
And — came  upon  them,  side  by  side, 

Those  riders  !     Bless  you,  they 
Were  also  arm  in  arm,  their  pose 

The  one  the  bikes  were  in 
Repeated  ;  yea,  and  goodness  knows 

'Twas  good  to  see  him  win 
So  fair  a  mate,  for  he  was  strong 

And  gallant,  manly. — thewed 
With  steel,  to  lean  upon.     But  wrong 

It  was  to  look,  and  rude. 
And  so  I  glided  back,  unseen  : 

But  ere  the  branch  could  spring 
To  hide  my  view,  I  saw  the  sheen 

From  their  engagement  ring. 

Philip  Verrill  Mighels. 
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A.   H.   ANGELL, 

Pres't  Brooklyn  Good  Roads 
Association. 


S  a  contrast  to 
the  scope 
and  aim  of 
the  Har- 
lemites,  and  to  il- 
lustrate how  bic)^- 
cle  racing  has  been 
instrumental  i  n 
the  organization 
of  bicycle  clubs, 
the  Riverside 
Wheelmen,  of 
New  York,  may  be 
quoted  as  a  fair  sample  ;  and  a  glance 
at  the  history  and  development  of  this 
club  will  serve  also  to  show  how  the 
social  side  of  cycling  is  now  bringing 
its  infltience  to  bear  upon  those  who 
originally  leagued  together  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fostering  racing.  Organized 
on  extremely  modest  lines  in  May,  1887, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  club  was  a 
hundred  strong,  and  boasted  several 
members  who  had  made  their  records 
on  the  race  track,  as  amateurs  or  pro- 
fessionals. For  several  j^ears  they  set 
the  pace  and  their  representatives  were 
a  feature  of  every  meet,  their  annual 
assembly  being  an  important  event,  and 
whether  profitable  or  not,  has  alwa3^s 
been  carried  out  regardless  of  expense 
by  the  club  as  a  whole.  In  amateur  club 
team-races  the  Riverside  has  been  very 


successful,  many  silver  cups  having  been 
awarded  the  club;  and  in  the  annual  mid- 
night runs  from  New  York  to  Yonkers 
and  Tarrj'town,  the  members  have  won 
trophies  as  follows  :  Franklyn  House, 
Tarrytown,  1893  and  1896  ;  Mott  House, 
Tarrytown,  1896;  Getty  House,  Yonkers, 
1894,  1895,  1896,  and  1897.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  mileage  the  club's  medal  last  year 
was  won  by  Dr.  McKee,  amateur,  who 
rode  11,252  miles.  The  total  mileage 
during  1896  of  all  members  was  over 
100,000  miles.  In  the  winter,  indoor 
racing  is  indulged  in  at  the  various 
armories,  and  is  very  exciting  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which 
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the  riders  travel  on  fiat  tracks,  all  of 
which  requires  competitors  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  nerve,  quick  judgment,  and 
skill.  The  Riverside  Club  has  been  suc- 
cessful at  no  less  than  eighty  per  cent. 
of  the  indoor  races  held  during  the  past 
winter  season. 

The  club,  being  financially  strong  and 
in  a  prosperous  condition  generally,  has 
recently  moved  into  handsome  quarters 
in  a  select  and  very '  closely  restricted 
section  of  the  city;  and  the  new  club- 
house has  been  furnished  in  a  most 
sumptuous  manner,  and  no  feature  of 
social  club  life  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. In  addition  to  handsome  recep- 
tion and  commodious  committee  rooms, 
the  club-house  contains  parlors,  billiard, 
card,  reading,  smoking  and  wheel  rooms, 
also  an  apartment  specially  reserved  for 
the  use  of  members  who  are  amateur 
photographers,  who  accompany  the  club 
on  all  runs,  and  make  it  their  duty  to 
take  pictorial  record  of  trips.  These 
club  runs,  by  the  way,  do  not  now  par- 
take of  road  races,  but  are  taken  for  the 
pleasure  to  be  obtained  from  leisurely 
tours,  a  pace  to  suit  all  being  set  by  the 
road  officers.  The  officers  of  the  club, 
for  the  present  year,  are :  President, 
C.  L.  Harrison,  M.  D.;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, George  C.  Pennell ;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Charles  H.  Weeks;  Treasurer, 
Oeorge  H.  Cregan;  Financial  Secretary, 
Edward  A.  Rogers  ;  Secretary,  Edward 
S.  Wilson  ;  and  Captain,  James  M.  Gen- 
tle. The  club  uniform  is  of  light  brown 
Bedford  cord,  with  cap  to  match. 

No  article  on  metropolitan  bicycle 
clubs  would  be  complete   without  ex- 
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tended  notice  of  a  few  of  the  promi- 
nent cycling  organizations  of  Brooklyn. 
We  must,  therefore,  leave  the  old  city 
limits  and  get  across  the  bridge  into 
Greater  New  York.  Here,  as  in  New 
York  proper,  we  find  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  cycling  enthusiasts  to  divide 
their  patronage  among  such  clubs  as 
cater  to  their  individual  w^ants,  as  for 
instance,  long  -  distance  touring,  road 
riding  and  racing,  with  the  social  ele- 
ment very  strong  throughout  the  whole 
of  clubdom.  But  there  is  in  Brookhm 
one  all-pervading  spirit  which  seems  to 
actuate  every  cycling  club  alike,  and  for 
that  matter,  every  business  and  pro- 
fessional man  as  well  as  most  of  the 
men  of  leisure.  Everybody  in  the  City 
of  Churches  seems  to  have  made  the 
cause  of  "  good  roads  "  his  or  her  per- 
sonal affair,  and  all  seein  to  be  working 
to  that  common  end.  Club  and  in- 
dividual requirements  seem  to  have 
been  by  general  consent  relegated  to 
second  place.  The  citizens  have  banded 
themselves  into  what  is  known  as  the 
Good  Roads  Association  of  Brooklyn, 
an  organization  formed  some  five  years 
ago,  now  numbering  many  thousands. 
And  it  has  certainly  done  wonders  in 
the  matter  of  bringing  about  the  as- 
phalting of  some  forty  miles  of  city 
streets  and  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  which  lead  out  of  the  city  on  every 
hand  and  form  the  highways  through- 
out Long  Island. 

The  association  was  started  in  Octo- 
ber, 1892,  by  A.  H.  Angell,  of  the  Long 
Island    Wheelmen,    who   has   been   its 
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president  for  three  years,  and  with 
whom  were  associated  George  Stebbins, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Club,  Charles 
Schwalbach,  of  the  Kings  County 
Wheelmen,  and  J.  H.  Mellor,  of  the 
Ramblers'  Club.  Its  first  object  was  the 
building  of  a  smooth  cycling  path  from 
Prospect  Park  to  Coney  Island,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  six  or  seven  miles ;  and 
this  was  accomplished  in  the  autumn  of 
1893,  at  a  cost  of  something  like  ten 
thousand  dollars,  the  Good  Roads  As- 
sociation collecting  over  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  of  the  amount,  the 
city  supplying  the  remainder.  This 
assured  the  success  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  membership  jumped  by 
rapid  strides  from  a  few  hundreds  into 
thousands.     As  city  commissioners  and 


other  instances  are  the  return  cycle 
path,  $30,000,  and  the  new  sidewalks 
from  Prospect  Park  to  the  Island  at  an 
expense  of  $60,000,  all  made  within 
three  years  after  the  association  was 
fully  organized.  The  present  mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  F.  W.  Wurster,  Comptroller 
Palmer,  and  Theodore  B.  Willis,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works,  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  and  so  is  W.  H. 
Baldwin,  Jr.,  the  president  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not 
only  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause,  but 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  appoint  H,  B.  Ful- 
lerton,  of  the  Association's  Road  Com- 
mittee, to  take  charge  of  the  railroad 
company's  arrangements  for  the  build- 
ing of  better  roads  in  the  towns  and 
villages  along  its  lines,  the  encourage- 
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Other  public  officers  joined  its  ranks,  the 
work  of  the  association  became  easier. 

The  construction  of  a  cycling  path 
has  by  no  means  been  the  association's 
only  good  work.  Influence  has  from 
time  to  time  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  State  Legislature,  until  a  second 
path  from  Coney  Island  has  been  laid, 
as  well  as  many  miles  of  macadamized 
roads  connecting  the  city  on  the  north, 
east  and  south  with  all  the  principal 
towns  adjacent,  affording  easy  access  by 
both  cyclists  and  those  who  ride  in  car- 
riages, to  places  which  previously  could 
be  reached  only  after  much  laborious 
plodding  through  deep  sand  and  the 
roughest  kind  of  roads.  An  instance  in 
point  is  the  three-iuile  stretch  to  Glen- 
more  from  Eastern  Parkway,  construct- 
ed at  a  cost  of  something  over  $70,000  ; 


ment  of  residents  in  said  towns  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  highways  and  by- 
ways adjacent  or  leading  to  the  railroad 
stations  or  tracks,  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  bicycles.  This  fact  denotes  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner  possible'  the 
material  change  of  front  that  railroad 
officials  are  now  making  toward  wheel- 
men in  this  country,  as  compared  with 
their  attitude  of  three  or  four  years  ago. 
Turning  again  to  cycling  clubs  proper, 
the  oldest  organization  of  the  kind  in 
the  State  is  the  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Club, 
organized  in  one  of  the  summer-houses 
of  Prospect  Park,  on  June  21,  1879. 
Several  young  gentlemen  then  and  there 
agreed  to  take  their  rides  together,  for 
self-preservation  against  the  jeering- 
crowds  of  rowdies  that,  in  those  early 
days  of  high-wheel  cycling,  were  wont 
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to  assemble  at  street-corners  and  amuse 
themselves  by  shying"  missiles  of  all 
kinds  at  devotees  of  the  new  sport. 

Ever  since  its  inception  the  Brooklyn 
■  Bicycle  Club  has  been  a  road  and  tour- 
ing club  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
racing  being  at  no  time  deemed  of  es- 
pecial importance  or  considered  as  one 
of  the  club's  objects.  During  its  eight- 
een years'  existence  the  club  has  grown 
steadily,  its  present  membership  num- 
bering nearly  three  hundred.  Its  large 
and  well-appointed  club-house  on  Han- 


son Place  has  long  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  coziest  and  most  homelike  estab- 
lishments of  such  nature  in  the  city  ;  and 
in  its  rooms  have  taken  place  some  of 
the  most  important  assemblies  of  prom- 
inent cyclists  to  whose  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  wheelmen's  rights  and  privi- 
leges cyclists  of  to  day  owe  about  all 
they  now  enjoy.  The  club  is  socially 
second  to  none  in  the  city,  its  member- 
ship including  professional  and  business 
men  and  leading  citizens.  The  first 
road-book  ever  published  in  this  country 
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was  issued  under  the  club's  auspices, 
and  prominent  in  this  work  was  Chief 
Consul  Isaac  B.  Potter,  whose  achieve- 
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ments  in  the  cycling  world  are  well- 
known.  The  club  aims  to  be  a  resort 
for  social  intercourse  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  to  promote  the  cause  of  good 
roads  and  the  betterment  of  wheelmen 
in  general.  The  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Club 
may  be  summed  up  as  fostering  touring 
as  a  special  feature,  and  occupies  there- 
fore a  uniqueposition  in  cycling-club  life. 
All  the  members  are  not,  however,  long- 
distance tourists,  although  every  mem- 
ber is  an  active  wheelman  and  partici- 
pates in  the  road-rides,  which  are  ar- 
ranged for  by  a  road  committee  and 
scheduled  on  cards  distributed  among 
the  members,  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays  being  generally  appointed 
for  the  rides.  These  trip-cards  are  a 
cominendable  feature,  and  have  been 
adopted  by  many  other  clubs  for  the 
information  of  riders,  each  card  in  itself 
forming  a  miniature  road-book,  full  of 
valuable  information  as  to  routes,  hours 
of  starting  and  finishing  runs,  distances 
and  road-houses. 

A  cycling  organization  with  a  char- 
acter all  its  own  is  that  of  the  Long 
Island  Wheelmen,  a  most  conservative 
club  formed  wholly  of  business  men, 
averaging  perhaps  forty  years  of  age, 
some  of  whom  organized  as  a  club  on 
November  23d,  1882,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  using  bicycles  for  recrea- 
tion and  exercise.  Its  handsome  club- 
house was  erected  in  1886,  one  of  the 
earliest  buildings  to  be  used  for  C3'clists 
exclusively.  This  organization  has  not 
recently  taken  any  active  interest  in 
bicycle  racing,  although  it  did  hold  sev- 
eral race-meets  in  the  earlier  days  of 
cycling  in  order  to  bring  out  speedy 
cyclists,  whether  inembers  of  its  own 
or  other  clubs,  or  unattached  riders. 
The  club  has,  however,  always  taken 
a  great  interest  in  the '  affairs  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen  ;  and 
its  members,  severally  and  collectively, 
have  been  unusually  enthusiastic  in 
carrying  on  and  furthering  the  work  of 
the  Good  Roads  Association,  seven- 
eighths  of  its  members  belonging  to 
that  organization,  and  helping  mate- 
rially to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
same.  Twice  has  the  president  of  the 
League  of  American  W^heelmen  been 
selected  from  the  Long  Island  Wheel- 
men, and  A.  H.  Angell,  president  of  the 
Good  Roads  Association,  is  also  one  of 
its  members.  Its  founder  was  W.  W. 
Share,  formerly  professor  of  chemistry, 
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geology  and  natural  history  at  the 
Adelphi  Academy,  and  now  a  lawyer 
and  prominent  in  Masonic  circles.  He 
has  held  the  presidency  of  the  club  four 
years.  Park  Commissioner  Charles  H. 
Luscomb,  now  chief  consul  of  the  L.  A. 
W.,  was  president  of  the  club  for  three 
terms,  and  Lieut.  Francis  J.  Drake,  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  was  its  first  president. 

Socially,  perhaps,  the  Long  Island 
Wheelmen  lead  all  other  cycling  clubs 
in  Brooklyn,  and  their  entertainments 
and  receptions  have  become  noted.  In 
the  summer,  or  riding  season,  day  trips, 
and  two  and  three-day  tours,  are  in- 
dulged in  by  the  club  as  a  whole  ;  and 
extended  tours  of 
indefinite  length 
are  taken  by  in- 
dividuals or  par- 
ties of  three,  four, 
or  half  -  a  -  dozen 
members.  One  of, 
the  principal 
tours  of  the  club 
is  that  from  New 
York  to  New 
Haven,  Provi- 
dence, Boston, 
Newport,  Ports- 
mouth,  N.  H., 
Wenham,  Wor- 
cester, Mass., 
Springfield,  Pitts- 
field,  Hudson,  and 
so  on  down  to 
Poughkeepsie, 
an  d  back  to 
Brooklyn,  the  trip 
embracing  some- 
thing over  600 
miles,  which  is 
accomplished  in 
stages  of  about 
sixty  miles  a  day. 

Another  favorite  trip  of  the  club,  as  a 
whole,  is  down  through  Pennsylvania 
and  through  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to 
Natural  Bridge,  Va.,  and  to  Norfolk, 
and  thence  by  steamer  home.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  com- 
posed wholly  of  business  men,  the  Long 
Island  Wheelmen  are  enthusiastic  cy- 
clists, and  well  able  to  hold  their  own  as 
tourists  against  all  comers. 

As  in  New  York,  so  in  Brooklyn,  there 
is  a  cycling  club  distinctive  and  occu- 
pying a  field  to  itself  in  that  it  was 
formed  to  foster  road-racing  and  the 
bringing   into  prominence  of  amateur 
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racing  cyclists.  Such  is  the  Kings 
County  Wheelmen,  although  of  course 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  none  but 
racing  men  belong  to  it,  or  that  an 
applicant  must  qualify  as  to  a  certain 
speed  before  becoming  a  member.  As 
a  racing  organization  the  club  has  an 
enviable  record  ;  its  teams  have  been 
foremost  on  all  local  tracks,  and  up  to  a 
short  time  ago  were  invincible  on  the 
road.  The  club  does  not,  however, 
assist  its  members  in  their  preparations 
for  events,  supply  any  trainers  or  pay 
any  fees,  or  permit  a  racing  man  to 
represent  it  at  any  race-meet  or  road 
event  until  he  has  become  a  member  of 
the  club  with  all 
his  dues  paid,  etc. 
Its  representa- 
tives, therefore, 
are  amateurs  so 
far  as  entries  in 
such  events  are 
concerned.  The 
club  does,  how- 
ever, number  in 
its  membership 
several  well- 
known  riders, 
who  since  their 
entry  have  be- 
come profession- 
al riders.  The 
Kings  County 
Wheelmen,  or- 
ganized in  1 881, 
with  the  Brook- 
lyn Bicycle  Club 
and  Long  Island 
Wheelmen,  have 
made  the  cycling 
history  of  the 
City  of  Churches. 
The  present  club- 
house,  which 
was  buiTt  subsequent  to  1S89,  and  is 
situated  at  Grant  Square,  on  Bedford 
Avenue,  the  great  cycling  thorough- 
fare, is  probably  the  best  adapted 
house  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  The 
first  bicycle  race-meet  held  on  Long 
Island  was  held  under  this  club's  aus- 
pices ;  and  for  sixteen  years  the  club's 
meet  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
cycling  events,  the  last  three  having 
taken  place  at  Manhattan  Beach  race- 
track. The  programme  was  arranged 
to  include  eight  competitions  and  two 
exhibition  events,  no  race  being  longer 
than  a  mile,  thus  insuring  short,  sharp 
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and  exciting  contests.  These  included 
the  Greater  New  York  Championship 
and  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men Tandem  Championship,  the  former 
won  by  Miller,  and  the  latter  by  Miller 
and  Babcoek. 

The  far-famed  Irvington-Milburn 
road-race,  annually  held  in  New  Jersey 
on  May  30th,  was  organized  in  1889  by 
A.  B.  Barkman,  and  the  first  contest  was 
won  by  W.  F.  Murphy,  a  member  of 
the  Kings  County  Wheelmen  ;  another 
member,  John  Bensinger,  winning  time- 
prize.  In  1890  Murphy  was  on  scratch, 
and  won  the  time-prize.  Both  races 
were  run  on  the  old  ordinary  high 
wheels.  In  1891  the  K.  C.  W.  lost.  In 
1892  one  of  its  members,  Walter  Ste- 
vens, won,  and  his  clubmate,  M.  H. 
Phillips,  was  second.  In  1893  the  Mur- 
phy brothers  won  the  time-prizes.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  mileage  record 
of  a  K.  C.  W.  member,  John  Bensinger 
(15,000),  stood  as  the  record  for  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  In  1895  Frank 
AUart,  of  the  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Club, 
lowered  it  by  riding  16,200  within  the 
year.  Last  year  the  combined  mileage 
of  the  Kings  County  members  was  over 
100,000  miles. 

Of  the  forty  or  more  live  cycling  or- 
ganizations which  find  a  home  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  and  of  which  there  are 
a  number  deserving  of  special  mention, 
it  must  suffice,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  to  close  the  subject  with  a  brief 


mention  of  a  comparatively  young,  but 
exceedingly  vigorolis  club,  called  the 
South  Brooklyn  Wheelmen.  Organized 
seven  years  ago,  this  club  has  outgrown 
its  quarters  several  times,  until  at  pres- 
ent it  occupies  the  spacious  house  near 
Prospect  Park.  Its  membership  num- 
bers upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
young  business  men,  averaging,  per- 
haps, thirty  years  of  age  or  thereabouts, 
for  the  most  part  citizens  of  the  south- 
ern section  of  the  city.  Vacation-trips 
and  the  establishment  of  summer-quar- 
ters at  such  resorts  as  the  Thousand 
Islands  for  its  members  to  use  as  they 
please  during  the  season,  road-rides  by 
the  club  €71  masse,  and  outdoor  race- 
meets  annually  at  Manhattan  Beach, 
also  an  indoor  meet  held  at  the  Thir- 
teenth Regiment  Armory,  form  the 
features  of  this  club.  As  a  club  the 
South  Brooklyn  Wheelmen  has  done 
yeoman  service  for  the  cause  of  good 
roads,  its  charter  member,  W.  H.  Nash, 
who  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  club,  being  especially  prominent  in 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  that  associa- 
tion. Indeed,  it  is  on  account  of  the 
club's  identification  with  good  -  roads 
work  that  this  organization  has  become 
so  popular  in  the  city  across  the  bridge, 
and  no  club  stands  higher  or  stronger 
in  the  affection  of  residents  than  the 
South  Brooklyn  Club.  Socially,  the  club 
is  very  strong,  its  entertainments  being 
exceedingly  popular. 
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THE  photographer  awheel,  working 
in  the  way  and  with  the  apparatus 
indicated  in  my  article  in  the  July 
number,  and  having  made  himself 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
composition  and  light  and  shade,  should 
be  able  to  make  negatives  that  are  tech- 
nically perfect,  and  that  will  give  prints 
sufficiently  artistic  to  please  the  most 
fastidious. 

Having  got  those,  he  has  got  only  the 
means  to  an  end.  Prints  of  even  5x4 
inches — and  there  are  inany  reasons  why 
4/i  X  3/i  is  fo^  t^s  cyclist  a  better  size 
' — are  too  small  for  decorative  and  many 
other  purposes.  To  secure  the  full 
amount  of  pleasure  that  his  work  is  ca- 
pable of  giving,  they  must  be  enlarged 
to  a  more  suitable  size  ;  anything,  say, 
from  8^  X  6)4  to  12  x  10  inches.  The 
man  of  limited  leisure,  or  who  only 
desires  to  have  one  or  two  copies,  may 
get  the  enlarging  done  by  the  profes- 
sional enlarger  ;  but  he  who  has  the 
time,  and  especially  as  by  some  methods 
it  may  be  as  well  done  by  night  as  by 
day,  will  not  only  do  it  better  because 
doing  it  con  aniore,  but  will  have  pleas- 
ure in  the  doing  of  it  quite  as  great  as 
in  the  production  of  the  negative,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  higher  value  that 
will  accrue  to  it  as  bein-g  the  work  of 
his  own  hands. 

Presuming  that  the  photo-cyclist  is 
ambitious  enough  to  wish  to  compete 
with  his  fellows  in  the  photographic 
exhibitions,  or  even  to  try  for  a  place 
on  the  walls  of  the  various  salons  in  this 
and  other  countries,  he  will  want  many 
copies  from  each  of  his  favorite  nega- 
tives, and  will  need  to  adopt  various 
printing  methods,  depending  on  the 
suitability  of  certain  methods  to  cer- 
tain subjects.  This  implies,  not  the 
simple  and  more  generally  employed 
method  of  making  an  enlargement  di- 
rect from  the  small  negative  on  bro- 
mide or  other  suitable  paper,  but  the 
making  once  for  all,  of  a  large  nega- 
tive from  which  any  number  of  prints 
may  be  made  by  any  desired  printing 
method. 

The  first  step  toward  the  production 
of  an  enlarofed  negfative  is  the  makino- 


of  a  positive,  sometimes  called  a  dia- 
positive,  or  transparency,  in  which  the 
image  is  seen  in  correct  light  and  shade 
when  examined  by  transmitted  light. 
No  amount  of  care  and  attention  should 
be  spared  on  this,  as  on  its  perfection 
depends  the  beauty  of  the  enlarged 
negative. 

The  small  negative  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  as  there  are  few  that 
may  not  be  improved  by  a  little  touch- 
ing up  with  the  black-  lead  pencil  or 
stump.  Lights  may  be  intensified  or 
lowered — the  latter  by  rubbing  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton  moistened  with  alcohol — 
shadows  given  detail,  and  dark  fore- 
grounds illuminated. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  car- 
bon or  pigment  printing  method  gives 
the  very  highest  class  of  positives,  but 
it  is  so  different  from  what  our  photo- 
cyclist  is  supposed  to  have  been  accus- 
tomed to,  that,  at  first  at  least,  he  had 
better  use  the  ordinary  plates.  An}^  of 
them,  with  care  and  proper  treatment, 
will  give  suitable  positives,  but  the  slow 
variety,  such  as  Carbutt's  well-known  B, 
is  to  be  preferred.  Very  suitable,  too, 
are  the  special  transparency  plates, 
made  by  Carbutt.  and  possibly  by  other 
makers,  but  they  must  be  smooth,  not 
ground  glass. 

The  transparency  plate  and  negative 
are  placed  in  the  printing  frame  exactly 
as  in  printing  on  paper,  and  exposed  for 
the  necessary  number  of  seconds  at  a 
certain  distance,  say,  a  foot,  from  a  gas- 
jet  or  lamp  flame,  and  developed  in  the 
ordinary  way,  metal,  glycin,  or  other  of 
the  modern  developers  being  preferable 
to  pyrogallol  for  the  purpose. 

The  object  is  to  produce  a  soft  image, 
full  of  delicate  detail  and  perfect  gra- 
dation ;  and  that  is  best  obtained  by  re- 
versing the  usual  method  of  procedure: 
instead  of  modifying  the  developer  to 
suit  the  exposure,  making  the  exposure 
suit  the  developer. 

A  suitable  positive  being  thus  ob- 
tained, the  rest  is  plain  sailing  to  him 
who  possesses  an  enlarging  camera,  or 
is  a  member  of  a  photographic  society 
which  has  one  for  the  use  of  its  mem- 
bers.    He  should  employ  an  ordinary 
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slow  plate,  place  it  in  the  holder  at  one 
end,  and  the  negative  in  its  frame  at  the 
other  ;  having  previously  adjusted  the 
conjugate  foci  to  the  desired  size  and 
focused  ;  give  the  necessary  exposure, 
and  develop,  and  if  he  has  managed 
properly  he  will  have  a  negative  really 
superior  to  any  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances he  could  have  made  direct, 
and  that  he  may  print  in  carbon  plat- 
inum, or  by  any  other  method.  I  know 
that  there  has  long  been  amongst  pho- 
tographers a  belief  that  the  process  of 
enlargement  is  attended  by  degradation; 
but  the  best  proof  that  the  belief  is 
without  foundation,  is  the  now  well- 
known  fact  that  many  pictures  that 
have  carried  off  the  highest  awards  at 
the  international  exhibitions  have  been 
printed  from  enlarged  negatives. 

In  the  absence  of  a  regular  enlarging 
camera,  the  photo-cyclist  may,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  and,  if  he 
already  possesses  a  small  camera  and  a 
rectilinear  lens  of  about  five  or  six 
inches  focus,  at  a  cost  of  under  a  dollar 
make  for  himself  an  arrangement  that 
will  answer  the  purpose,  and  by  which 
as  perfect  work  may  be  done  as  with  the 
most  perfect  instrument. 

Supposing  1 0x8  to  be  a  desirable  size 
of  negative,  and  the  available  lens  of 
five  inches  focus,  the  "following  calcula- 
tions, based  on  enlarging  to  three  dia- 
meters, will  be  correct  :  A  square  box 
should  be  made,  measuring  inside  12x10 
X2  2  inches,  of  any  material  that  is  rigid 
and  light-tight — ^  board  for  instance. 
In  the  center  of  one  end  is  cut  a  circu- 
lar hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  front 
of  the  lens  fixed  to  the  small  camera, 
and  of  packing  around  it  to  make  it 
light-tight.  The  other  end  is  hinged, 
preferably  at  the  top,  so  arranged  as  to 
lie  flat  when  opened,  and  trapped  or 
otherwise  perfectly  light  -  tight  when 
shut.  Just  about  the  thickness  of  the 
glass,  inside  the  door,  thin  rabbets  are 
fixed  at  top  and  bottom,  against  which 
the  plate  will  rest,  and  be  kept  close  to 
them  by  a  bent  strip  of  hard -brass 
spring  fastened  in  the  center  of  the 
door.  All  that  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  enlarging  camera  is  a  10x8 
square  of  ground  glass  for  focusing, 
and  any  simple  device  to  keep  it  in  posi- 
tion when  the  door  is  open,  and,  of 
course,  the  thorough  blackening  of  the 
whole  of  the  inside. 

As,  however,  with  this  arrangement. 


it  is  necessary  to  focus  in  the  light  and 
charge  the  camera  in  the  dark  room, 
the  whole  must  be  so  fixed  as  to  be 
safely  moved  from  place  to  place  with- 
out disturbing  the  focus.  It  will  be 
better  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  box 
30  inches  instead  of  22,  the  8  inches 
projecting  in  front  being  sufficient  to 
hold  the  small  camera,  with  a  block  to 
raise  it  so  that  its  lens  will  be  in  line 
with  the  hole  in  the  box.  The  focus 
once  adjusted,  camera  and  block  may  be 
fixed  rigidly  to  the  baseboard,  so  that 
it  may  not  only  be  moved  without  dis- 
turbance, but  be  always  ready  for  use. 

Daylight  exposures  are  most  conveni- 
ently made  by  tilting  the  camera  so 
that  the  negative  is  exposed  to  an  un- 
obstructed portion  of  the  sky  ;  or,  when 
that  is  not  convenient,  the  camera  may 
be  placed  close  to  an  open  window,  out- 
side of  which  is  placed  a  reflector  at  a 
suitable  angle  to  send  light  through 
the  negative  ;  but  exposure  by  artificial 
light  is  equally  convenient,  more  gen- 
erally satisfactory,  and  more  certain  as 
more  under  control.  The  possessor  of 
an  optical  lantern  may,  by  removing 
the  objective-carrying  front  so  as  to  get 
the  condenser  close  to  the  negative,  ex- 
pose in  that  way ;  but,  as  the  ordinary 
condenser  is  less  in  diameter  than  the 
diagonal  of  the  4^x3^  plate,  it  should 
be  moved  a  little  from  side  to  side  dur- 
ing the  exposure — or  a  few  inches  of 
inagnesium  ribbon  may  be  burned  at  a 
short  distance  behind  the  negative,  mov- 
ing it  about  all  the  time.  A  few  experi- 
ments will  show  just  what  length  of 
ribbon  will  be  required  ;  but  in  this  case 
it  is  advisable  to  place  a  plate  of  ground 
glass  between  the  light  and  the  nega- 
tive— about  an  inch  from  the  latter.  An 
improvement  on  this  method  would  be 
a  parabolic  reflector  about  five  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  with  about  four 
inches  of  brass  tube  soldered  into  a  hole 
in  its  center,  one  half  projecting  inside, 
the  other  out,  by  way  of  handle.  By 
holding  the  reflector  in  one  hand  and 
feeding  the  ignited  ribbon  through  the 
tube  with  the  other,  it  is  easy  to  make 
exposures  with  perfect  equality  of  illu- 
mination, giving  negatives  that  cannot 
be  distinguished,  even  by  experts,  from 
those  taken  direct. 

The  four  essentials  to  the  kind  of  en- 
largements in  question  are  a  perfect 
negative,  a  suitable  positive,  good  focus- 
ing, and  correct  exposure. 
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'HIS  season  there  are 
more  yachtsmen 
and  more  yacht 
clubs  than  ever 
before.  The  "plants" 
of  the  large  yacht  clubs 
are  better  equipped  and 
in  finer  condition  than 
ever  before.  Every  pos- 
sible inducement  in  the 
way  of  prizes  and  club 
hospitality  is  offered  to 
visiting  yachtsmen  to  swell  the  lists  of  racing 
entries.  The  preparations,  however,  go  beyond 
the  racing  ardor,  for  there  are  barely  racing 
yachts  enough  of  the  highest  speed  to  make 
competitions  in  all  of  the  classes  laid  down  in 
the  perhaps  too  carefully  elaborated  lists. 

The  same  cause  which  nearly  wiped  out  rac- 
ing among  sailing  canoes  is  at  work  among  the 
larger  classes  of  yachts.  The  expenditure  of 
time,  energy  and  monej^  necessary  to  win  races 
is  so  great,  that  to  the  average  amateur  the 
game  is  scarcely  worth  the  candle  Yachtsmen 
are  learning  too  that  there  is  quite  as  much  sport 
in  racing  in  the  smaller  classes  of  yachts  as 
there  is  in  the  large  ones,  and  consequently 
the  cat  boat,  knock-about,  and  special  classes 
of  small  yachts  are  well  filled,  while  the  com- 
mittees are  hopelessly  beating  the  bush  for  en- 
tries to  make  races  in  the  larger  classes. 

The  recent  racing  legislation  of  the  clubs  in 
regard  to  racing  has  forced  the  alternative  upon 
yachtsmen,  of  building  large  yachts  either  solely 
for  racing  or  solely  for  comfortable  sailing,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  have  wisely  chosen  the 
latter. 

The  elaboration  of  classes  has  so  divided  up 
the  few  new  racing  yachts,  that  in  nearly  all  of 
the  higher  classes  a  single  yacht  is  "  cock  of  the 
walk,"  and  without  a  competitor.  Thus  Qxieen 
Mab  can  hardly  fail  to  win  in  the  70-foot  class 
of  cutters,  Wasp  in  the  6o-'foot  class.  Syce  in 
the  51  foot,  and  Norota  in  the  43-foot. 

The  alterations  to  the  Emerald  have  saved 
schooner  racing  this  season,  as  the  building  of 


the  Qiiissetia  did  last  season.  The  latter  not 
being  raced  this  season  leaves  the  Amor  it  a 
alone  in  her  class.  That  a  practical  and  in- 
telligent system  of  time  allowance  which  would 
bring  some  of  these  isolated  classes  into  one 
competition  is  possible,  has  been  shown  by  the 
individual  effort  of  the  Commodore  of  the  Sea- 
wanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  in  a  recent 
experiment  with  the  formula  suggested  by  Mr. 
Irving  Cox  last  season.  This  formula,  which 
was  given  and  explained  in  these  columns  at 
the  beginning  of  last  season,  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  taxing  of  any  excess  either  in  over- 
hangs, draught,  or  sail  area.  Thus  primarily 
it  purposes  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  "freaks  '" 
in  any  given  class.  In  the  experiment  here- 
cited  it  was  shown  that  a  number  of  yachts  of 
different  classes  may  be  brought  together  in  a. 
competition  which  will  be  sufficiently  satis- 
factory to  induce  entries,  even  though  there, 
may  be  some  growling  over  the  results. 

Commodore  Rouse  offered  the  following  spe- 
cial prizes  :  First,  a  prize  open  to  all  schooners - 
second,  a  prize  open  to  sloops  of  the  first  class; 
third,  a  prize  open  to  sloops  from  the  70-foot 
class  to  the  43-foot  class,  inclusive. 

The  following  special  conditions  governed 
the  award  of  these  prizes  : 

I .  The  measurement  for  time  allowance  was- 
computed  according  to  the  following  formula  1 


3  A+B+C-fL.W.L.+  KS.A. 


=  R.L. 


•  33. 


A=  Excess  of  draft  over  1.4  KL.W.L. 
B= Excess    of      over -all     length     above 

(L.W.L.). 
C=Excess  of  V  sail  area  above  1.05  (L.W.L.). 

2.  Yachts  were  to  sail  in  cruising  trim,  de- 
fined as  follows  : 

Cabin,  galley  and  deck  furniture  and  fittings 
and  equipment  to  be  in  place,  two  anchors  and 
full  lengths  of  ch3,in  on  board,  at  least  one  an- 
chor on  the  bow  with  cable  bent  ;  full  comple- 
ment of  cruising  boats  on  deck,  but  not  in- 
cluding naphtha  launches  ;  lug  foresails  barrsd 
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on  schooners,  and  club  -  topsails  barred  on 
schooners,  cutters,  sloops  and  yawls. 

Conformity  with  these  requirements  to  be 
subject  to  the  inspection  and  determination  of 
the  race  committee. 

The  right  was  reserved  to  withdraw  any  one 

■  of  these  prizes  for  which  there  were  less  than 
three  entries. 

Individual  prizes  were  to  be  given  to  the 
"Corinthian  members  of  crews  on  winning 
yachts,  whenever  all  or  all  except  one  of  the 
>  crew  were  amateurs. 

In  the  schooner  class  Colonia  allowed  Amo- 

■  Tita  13m.  21S.,  and  Iroquois  14m.  30s.  over  a 
■30-mile  course.  Among  the  cutters  Wasp 
allow^ed  Carmita  52s.,  Queen  Mad  7m.  08s., 
Syce  8m.  54s.,  Uinra  19m.  35s.,  and  Norota 
23m.   28s.  over  the  same  course. 

This  brought  Colonia  and  Amor  it  a  together 
among  the  schooners  with  the  Iroquois,  the 
latter  being  one  of  the  best  of  the  old  type  of 
schooners.  Aviorita  broke  down,  unfortunate- 
ly, and  Iroquois  lost  a  lot  of  loose  sails  over- 
board in  a  knock-down,  and  the  event  showed 
that  her  time  allowance  was  insufficient  to 
make  a  fair  contest.  The  trial  was  not  fruit- 
less, however. 

Among  the  smaller  cutters  there  were  eight 
entries,  with  the  following  results  : 

Racing 

length.  Elapsed.        Corrected, 

Queen  Mab 65.49  3  34  3°  3  27  22 

"Wasp. 7S.IS  3  5^45  35045 

Carmita 72-13  3  51  14  3  5°  24 

Syce 63.77  35836  34942 

Uvira 54.80  4  16  41  3  57  06 

Norota 52.05  4  18  00  3  54  32 

Indolent Withdrew. 

Gossoon Withdrew. 

The  course  was  30  nautical  miles. 

This  season  the  performances  of  two  yachts 
have  been  watched  with  universal  interest,  as 
their  merits  have  been  largely  discussed  in  an- 
ticipation all  the  spring.  These  yachts  are  the 
£inerald — which  was  altered,  under  Designer 
Wintringham's  directions,  to  conform  to  the 
new  allowance  of  draught — and  the  5;'(r^,  which 
-was  built  by  B.  F.  Wood,  of  City  Island,  from 
the  designs  of  Gardner  &  Cox,  for  Mr.  F.  M. 
Hoyt,  who  sailed  the  Norota  so  successfull}^. 
The  Emerald  was  altered  in  the  hope  of  de- 
feating her  successful  rival  of  last  j^ear,  the 
Colonia  ;  while  the  most  sanguine  friends  of 
the  Syce  hoped  that  the  new  cittter,  because  of 
her  extreme  canoe  type  and  light  construction, 
might  perhaps  prove  a  rival  to  the  IVasp, 
though  the  latter  belonged  in  a  higher  class. 
In  her  own  class  the  Syce  has  no  rival.  So,  if 
she  should  fail  to  outsail  the  IVasp,  even  on 
allowance,  she  would  present  the  unhappy  ex- 
ample of  an  extreme  racing  yacht  built  fully  up 
to  her  class  limit,  of  excellent  construction  and 
from  an  expert  designing-board,  and,  withal, 
without  a  competitor.  In  the  Atlantic  Yacht 
Club  race,  June  12,  at  their  first  meeting  this 
season,  the  Emerald  heat  the  Colonia  4m.  30s. 
«lapsed,  and  5m.  37s.  corrected  time,  over  the 
Sandy  Hook  course,  in  a  light  to  moderate 
"breeze. 

In  the  race  over  the  same  course,  in  the  an- 
Tiual  regatta  of  the  same  club,  June  15,  the  Em- 
erald  again  beat  the  Colonia  by  im.  os.  actual, 
-aad  2m.  7s.  corrected  time. 

In  the  annual  regatta  of  the  New  York  Y.  C, 


June  17,  over  the  same  course,  in  a  drifting 
match,  the  Colonia  beat  the  Emerald,  the  lat- 
ter withdrawing  from  the  race  and  returning 
in  tow. 

At  the  Larchmont  spring  regatta,  June  19, 
in  a  good  fresh  wind,  the  Emerald  beat  the 
Colojiia  by  los.  corrected  time,  the  latter  being 
im.  and  7s.  ahead  at  the  finish. 

At  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Y.  C.  an- 
nual regatta,  June  26,  the  Colonia  sailed  alone. 

Thus  the  honors  are  so  far  in  favor  of  the 
Emerald. 

In  the  same  events,  and  under  the  same 
weather  conditions,  the  performances  of  the 
Syce  and  Wasp  were  as  follows  : 

June  15 — The  Syce  beat  the  Wasp  by  3m. 
los.  corrected  time,  the  Wasp  being  ahead  im. 
26s.  actual  time. 

June  17 — These  boats  sailed  alone  in  their  re- 
spective classes,  and  together  in  a  mixed  class, 
the  Wasp  beating  the  Syce  4Sm.  19s.  actual, 
and  43m.  20s.  corrected  time  in  the  drifting 
match. 

June  19 — The  Wasp  and  Syce  sailed  in  dif- 
ferent classes,  but  over  the  same  course  at  the 
same  time.  Wasp  beat  the  Syce  6m.  10s.  over 
two  laps  of  one  course,  the  class  of  the  former 
sailing  three  times  round,  while  that  of  the 
latter  had  only  twice  to  go. 

June  26 — These  boats  sailed  in  different 
classes,  and  at  the  same  time  raced  for  the 
Rouse  prize  under  the  Cox  formula. 

In  the  latter  the  Syce  beat  the  older  boat  by 
im.  3s.  corrected  time,  the  Wasp  leading  by 
7m.  51S.  actual  time. 

In  this  race  the  Syce  beat  the  Uvira  by 
i8ni.  5s.  actual,  and  12m.  5CS.  corrected  time. 

Among  the  twenty-footers,  Mr.  Duggan's 
Avoca  wins  nearly  all  the  Canadian  races,  and 
she  will  probably  be  selected  as  the  Canadian 
defender. 

Before  this  number  of  Outing  will  be  pub- 
lished, the  boat  to  uphold  the  American  chal- 
lenge will  have  been  selected. 

Mr.  Irving  Cox's  Skate,  built  by  L.  D.  Hun- 
tington, Jr.,  and  Mr.  Crane's  Alomo  seemed  to 
be  the  best  of  the  fleet  during  the  preliminary 
races.  Both  boats  are  shovel-nosed,  ilat-bot- 
tomed  centerboarders.  Mr.  Crane's  Al  A fika, 
the  Rouse-Hoy t  Shark,  and  Mr.  Huntington's 
Keneu  have  all  been  doing  good  work. 

R.    B.     BURCHARD. 
STAMFORD    YACHT     CLUB    ANNUAL    REGATTA,    JUNE 
28TH. 

Twenty- three  yachts  started  in  a  stiff  S.  W. 
breeze,  the  course  being  a  ten-mile  triangle  on 
the  Sound,  the  large  boats  sailing  over  twice. 
The  starters  were  :  Cutters,  60  -  foot  class. 
Wasp  and  Syce  ;  36-foot  class.  Surprise  ;  spe- 
cial 30-foot  class,  Hera,  Vaquero  III,  Wawa 
and  Carolina ;  30-foot  class  sloops,  Ninita, 
Madrine,  Pyxil  and  Penelope ;  25-foot  class, 
Qjia7itucka.rYd.  Vaquerol;  2o-ioo\.c\.a.<~,s,Asthore 
and  Shark;  30-foot  cabin  cats,  Dosoris  and  Vol- 
sung ;  25-foot  cabin  cats.  Win  or  lose  and 
Ethel ;  25-foot  open  cats.  Nutmeg,  Jib,  Goo- 
bird,  P.  K.  Pigeoft.  Wasp  allowed  Syce  3m. 
50s.  The  winners  were  Wasp,  Surprise, 
(sail  over),  Vaquero  III,  Madrine,  Quan- 
tuck.  Shark,  Volstmg,  Ethel  and  P.  K. 
Pig  e  071. 

The  Jib  is  one  of  the  freak  j^achts  of   the 
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season.  Her  mast  is  stepped  well  aft,  and  is 
stayed  to  a  boomkin  over  the  stern.  She  car- 
ries a  jib  with  a  boom  on  its  foot.  She  seemed 
to  be  well  balanced,  and  the  sails  worked 
easily.  It  is  an  extremely  simple  arrangement, 
and  in  an  old  mythology  I  saw  an  engraving  of 
a  similar  craft — a  Saxon  galley,  b.  c.  75. 

The  race  was  under  the  management  of  the 
Regatta  Committee — Messrs.  E.  Bruggerhoff,  S. 
W.'  Smith  and  A.  H.  Scofield. 

INDIAN    harbor's    SPECIAL   RACE,    JUNE    29TH. 

In  a  nice  sailing  breeze  the  Indian  Harbor 
Yacht  Club  sailed  its  race  for  special  classes. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and 
friends,  and  the  new  club-house,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  on  the  Sound,  was  much  ad- 
mired. The  starters  were  :  30-footers,  Va- 
guer 0  III.,  Wawa,  Hera  and  Veda;  the 
yawl  Fidelia  ;  30-foot  cabin  cats,  Dosoris  II. , 
Kit,  '  Volstcng  and  lizzie  V.;  25-foot  cats, 
Mary  S.,  Drift,  Presto,  Ethel ;  25-foot  sloops, 

Vaquero  I,  Qiianttcck;  20-foot  sloops.  Shark. 
The  course  for  the  30-footers  was  16  miles,  for 
30-foot  and  25-foot  cats  131^  miles,  while  the 
smaller  fry  sailed  9  miles.  The  lizzie  V. 
parted  her  throat  halyards  and  retired.  The 
winners  were'  Vaquero  III,  Fidelio  (sail  over), 

Volstmg,  Ethel,  Vaqtiero  I.  and  Shark  (sail 
over).  The  race  was  in  charge  of  Messrs.  F. 
S.  Doremus,  Richard  Cutwater,  Frank  Bowne 
Jones  and  Charles  E.  McManus. 

CORINTHIAN  FLEET  OF  NEW  ROCHELLE,  JUNE  30TH. 

The  annual  regatta  was  sailed  in  a  stiff  N. 
W.  wind,  which  compelled  all  the  yachts  to 
reef.  The  course  was  a  triangle  of  14  miles, 
from  off  Echo  Bay  to  and  round  the  west  buoy 
on  Execution  Reef,  thence  to  Matinnicock  buoy 
and  home.  The  lee  markboat  on  the  line  cap- 
sized, and  delayed  the  start  until  2:07.  The 
starters  were  :  Schooners,  Vif ;  cutters,  51- 
foot  class :  Nirvana  and  Norota  ;  43-foot  class : 
Eurybia  ;  36-foot  class  :  Twilight  and  Sur- 
prise ;  30-foot  class  :  Musnie,  Hera,  Veda  and 
Vaquero  III  ;  25-foot  class :  Quantuck  and 
Sparrow ;  25-foot  class,  open  sloops:  Houri 
and  Vaquero  I;  20-foot  class:  /H  Aftka, 
Skate,  Shark,  Keneu  ;  30-foot  cats,  Volsung 
and  Dosoris;  25-foot  cats,  Ethel,  Win  or 
lose  and  Grace  ;  20-foot  cats,  Minneto)ika. 

With  spinnakers  set  to  starboard  the  little 
fleet  ran  over  to  Execution  buoy,  where  they 
jibed  and  steered  for  the  Matinnicock  mark. 
Here  Norota  struck  Keneu  about  amidships  on 
the  port  side,  wrecking  and  dismasting  her. 
Leff  Huntington,  brother  of  her  designer,  who 
was  steering  her,  was  thrown  into  the  water, 
but  clung  to  the  wreck,  which  was  eventually 
towed  to  New  Rochelle  for  repairs  by  the  steam 
yacht  Emmeline.  Norota  withdrew.  The  win- 
ners were  :  Vif  (sail  over);  Nirvana,  Surprise, 
Vaquero  III.,  Quantuck,  Houri,  A I  Anka, 
Voisung,  Win  or  lose,  Minnetonka  (sail 
over). 

LARCHMONT    YACHT    CLUB    ANNUAL    REGATTA, 
JULY    5TH. 

The  most  interesting  regatta  ever  sailed  over 
the  Larchmont  course  occurred  on  July  5th. 
There  was  a  good  sailing  breeze  from  the  S.W., 
and  the  water  was  comparatively  smooth.  Mr. 
Royal  Phelps  Carroll  brought  his  cutter  Nava- 
hoe  from  Newport  to  see  how  she  would  com- 


pare with  Mr.  Percy  Chubbs'  Vigilant,  and 
the  result  was  a  most  exciting  tussle  between 
the  two  big  cutters. 

To  add  to  the  interest  in  the  schooner  class, 
Colonia,  Emerald  a.u(\.  Amor  it  a  started,  while 
.Sachem,  owned  by  Vice -Commodore  F.  T. 
Adams,  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  went  over 
the  course  in  cruising  trim.  The  yachts  started 
as  follows :  Cutters,  class  G,  Vigilant  and 
Navahoe  ;  Schooners  :  Anwrita,  Colonia, 
Emerald  ;  Schooners,  cruising  trim  :  Sachem  ; 
Cutters,  60-foot  class  :  Eclipse  and  Sayonara ; 
Cutters,  51-foot  class  :  Syce,  Aw  a  and  Sistae  ; 
Cutters,  43-foot  class  :  Norota  ;  Cutters,  sloops 
and  yawls,  36-foot  class:  Surprise,  Aciishla, 
Sakana,  Fidelio,  Jester  and  Pawnee  ;  Special 
30-footers  and  30-foot  sloops  :  Hera,  Musme, 

Wawa,  Vaquero  HI,  Carolina,  Veda  and 
Skimmauo; ;  Sloops,  25-foot  class:  Quantuck, 
Houri,  V  aquero  /. ,  Celia  and  A  g  aw  am  ; 
Sloops,  20-foot  class  :  Skate,  Shark,  A I  Anka, 
Momo  and  iMotttauk  ;  Cabin  cats,  30-foot  class  : 

Volsung,  Dorothy,  Kit,  Onaway  and  Dosoris 
11;  Cabin  cats,  25-foot  class  :  Willada,  Punch, 
Colleen,HarriettaIII..Edwina,Ethel,Presto, 
Grace,  Ada  and  Yankee  Girl ;  Open  cats,  20- 
foot  class  :  lone.  Sterling,  DorotJiy  and  Min- 
netonka. 

The  courses  were  the  usual  club  triangles. 
The  two  big  cutters  carried  only  working  top- 
sails, but  moved  very  fast  through  the  water. 
It  was  a  broad  reach  to  the  first  mark,  Colo7iia 
overhauling  Vigilant  and  Navahoe  and  round- 
ing it   first   of   the   fleet.     The   winners   were 

Vigilant  (beating  Navahoe  4m.  2S.),  Colonia, 
Sachem  (sail  over),  Adrienne  (sail  over),  No- 
rota (sail  over).  Syce,  Acushla,  Sakana,  Va- 
qtiero III,  Skimmaug  (sail  over),  Houri, 
Skate,  Dorothy,  Ethel  and  Minnetonka.  After 
the  race,  which  was  well  handled  by  Messrs. 
Lovejoy,  Wintringham  and  Coates,  there  were 
a  banquet,  fireworks  and  a  ball.  The  fleet  in 
the  harbor  and  the  cottages  near  the  water- 
front were  brilliantly  illuminated. 

AMERICAN     YACHT    CLUB's     ANNUAL    REGATTA, 
JULY    6TH. 

The  American  Yacht  Club  is  an  organization 
devoted  to  those  gentlemen  who  take  their 
pleasure  in  steam  craft,  but  as  the  racing  of 
steam  yachts  is  not  fashionable  in  these  waters 
the  members  give  a  regatta  annually,  open  to 
sailing  yachts  of  recognized  clubs.  Twenty- 
four  yachts  came  to  the  line,  but  owing  to  the 
want  of  wind,  the  craft  were  not  started  until 
one  o'clock.  The  wind  was  S.  W.  by  W.  and 
light.  The  yachts  crossed  the  line  as  follows  : 
51-foot  class.  Syce;  36  and  30-foot  classes,  Hera, 
Musme,  Vaquero  III,  Veda,  Wawa,  Sur- 
prise, and  Acushla;  30-foot  cat-boats  and  25- 
foot  sloops,  Volsiifig,  Dorothy,  Vaquero  I, 
Houri  and  Skimmaug;  25-foot  cats  and  20- 
foot  sloops,  Momo,  Sha7'k,  Colleen,  Brant, 
Punch,  Ethel,  Sequel,  and  Zelica;  20-foot  cats 
and  15-foot  sloops,  laura  Lee,  Dorothy  and 
Caprice. 

The  course  for  all  the  yachts  was  from  off  Mil- 
ton Point  to  the  buoy  off  Parsonage  Point,  thence 
to  the  buoy  off  Red  Springs  Point,  Hempstead 
Harbor,  thence  to  a  stake-boat  off  Larchmont ; 
distance,  10^  miles.  It  was  intended  that  the 
larger  craft  should  go  over  the  course  twice,  but 
the  light  wind  grew  paltrier  still  and  the  com- 
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mittee  called  the  race  at  the  first  round.  The 
winners  were  Syce  (walk  over),  AcicsJda,  Hera, 
Houri,  Skimniatig  (walk  over),  Momo,  Doro- 
thy, Ethel  (walk  over)  and  Colleen.  Vaquero 
III.  and  Ptitich  took  second  prizes. 

RIVERSIDE   YACHT    CLUb's    ANNUAL   REGATTA, 
JULY    7TH. 

This  enterprising  club  really  deserved  a 
stronger  wind  than  blew  on  the  day  of  the  race. 
The  wind  was  E.  S.  E.  and  light,  when  eighteen 
3'achts  out  of  thirty  entries  obeyed  the  starting 
signal,  which  was  given  at  i  p.  m.  The  yachts 
crossed  as  follows,  on  the  port  tack:  Adrien7ie 
(schooner),  Syce,  Volante,  Nirvana,  Eidolon, 
Eclipse,  Sistae,  Veda,  Wawa,  Vaqiiero  III., 
Hera,  Musme,  Actishla,  Ninita,  Vorant  II., 
Penelope,  Akista,  and  Consuelo.  The  course 
for  the  larger  classes  was  thirty  miles,  and  that 
for  the  smaller  eighteen  miles.  The  breeze  fresh- 
ened as  the  da}^  grew  older.  Mr.  J.  A.  Still- 
man's  Wawa  fouled  the  mark-boat  on  the  sec- 
ond round  and  was  disqualified.  The  winners 
were  Adrienne  (sail  over),  Eclipse,  Syce  (sail 
over),  Sistae,  Acushla,  Penelope,  Constcelo, 
Vaquero  III.,  and  V^eda  (second  prize).  The 
race  was  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Frank  Bowne 
Jones,  George  B.  Clark,  and  H.  W.  Tyler. 

CRUISE   OF   THE   ATLANTIC   YACHT   CLUB. 

The  cruise  of  the  Atlantic  Yacht  Club  may 
fairly  be  described  as  pleasant  and  successful. 
Vice-Commodore  Frederick  T.  Adams,  of  the 
fine  schooner-yacht  Sachem,  who  commanded 
the  squadron  in  the  absence  of  Commodore 
Gould,  may  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
arrangements  he  made  for  the  amusement  and 
entertainment  of  his  fellow-yachtsmen.  In  rec- 
ognition of  many  hospitalities  received,  Mr. 
Adams  invited  the  yachts  of  the  Larchmont, 
American,  Riverside  and  Bridgeport  yacht 
clubs  to  take  part  in  the  squadron  runs  from 
port  to  port. 

The  fleet  assembled  at  the  rendezvous  at 
Larchmont  on  Monday,  July  5th,  where  several 
of  the  yachts  took  part  in  the  Larchmont  re- 
gatta. In  the  evening  the  Atlantic  members 
were  entertained  at  the  club-house  in  that 
hearty  manner  for  which  the  Larchmont  men 
are  renowned.  Next  morning  the  fleet  sailed 
for  Milton  Point,  where  the  American  Yacht 
Club  was  holding  its  annual  regatta.  ]\Iore 
festivities  were  indulged  in,  and  a  pleasant 
evening  was  passed  at  the  club-house. 

On  Wednesday,  July  7th,  on  signal  from  the 
flagship,  the  squadron  sailed  for  Riverside, 
anchoring  inside  of  Captain's  Island,  and  tak- 
ing in  the  Riverside  regatta  and  accepting  the 
generous  hospitalities  of  the  club-house. 

On  Thursday,  July  8th,  the  first  squadron 
race  of  the  cruise  was  sailed  from  Riverside  to 
Black  Rock.  The  distance  between  these  two 
points  is  only  21  miles  ;  but  the  wind  was  so 
light  and  fluky  all  day  that  the  contest  dwindled 
into  an  idle  drift.  To  make  it  more  aggravat- 
ing still,  just  as  the  yachts  were  about  finishing 
a  delightful  sailing-breeze  sprang  up. 

The  course  was  from  the  red  buoy  off  Green- 
wich Point  to  the  striped  buoy  off  Eaton's  Neck, 
and  thence  to  Penfield  Reef  beacon,  the  dis- 
tance being  21  miles.  There  were  thirteen 
single-stickers  to  cross  the  line — Syce,  Sistae, 
Akista,    Eurybia,    Aiva,     Vorant,    Eidolon, 


Vohcsia,  Volante,  Wide  Awake,  Tiger, 
Eclipse  and  Gaviota.  Thirteen,  according  to 
seafarers,  is  a  luckless  number.  Next  came  the 
schooners  Priscilla,  Colonia,  Sachem  and  Nir- 
vana. The  little  air  was  dead  ahead,  and  so 
it  was  a  beat  to  Eaton's  Neck.  The  starting 
signal  was  given  at  11:30,  and  at  2  o'clock  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  Paddy's  hurricane  right 
up  and  down  the  mast.  The  little  fleet  was 
distributed  all  over  the  Sound — some  of  the 
boats  hunting  for  a  breeze  on  the  Connecticut 
side,  while  others  sought  the  luck  that  the 
Long  Island  shore  did  not  afford.  Commodore 
Postley  oft'ered  the  club  a  $100  prize  for  schoon- 
ers and  a  $50  trophy  for  sloops,  and  these 
would  have  been  incentives  to  hard  work  if  it 
had  not  been  a  flat  calm. 

The  Syce  showed  her  superiority  as  a  drifter, 
and  rounded  the  Eaton's  Neck  buoy  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  others,  and  continued  her  remark- 
able performance  lay  beating  Colonia  57  min- 
utes. Sachem,  Volante,  Eurybia  and  Vo- 
lusia did  not  sail  the  course,  but  cut  across  lots 
for  Black  Rock  anchorage.  The  winners  were  : 
Colonia  (sail  over)  ;  Syce  (sail  over)  ;  Gaviota, 
Sistae  and  V or  ante  II.  Colonia  and  Syce 
each  won  a  leg  for  the  Postley  cups. 

The  Bridgeport  Yacht  Club,  just  organized, 
entertained  their  Atlantic  brethren  right  joy- 
fully with  dancing  and  fireworks,  and  it  was 
long  past  midnight  w^hen  the  revels  came  to  an 
end. 

On  July  gth,  at  7  A.  m.  ,  the  fleet  sailed  from 
Black  Rock  to  New  London,  impelled  by  a  fine 
breeze  from  W.  S.  W.  As  the  distance  is  60 
miles  from  port  to  port,  an  early  start  was  im- 
perative. With  jib  topsails  to  port  and  spin- 
nakers to  starboard  they  romped  away  to  the 
eastward  in  gallant  style.  The  Colojiia  got  a 
commanding  lead,  and  was  first  to  cross  the  fin- 
ish line  off  Sarah's  Ledge  at  2h.  sSm.  She  was 
a  winner  of  three  prizes  (all  sail  overs),  viz., 
the  $75  prize,  the  $100  cup  oft'ered  by  her  owner 
for  the  schooner  making  the  best  corrected 
time  over  the  course  on  a  double  time  allow- 
ance basis,  and  a  class  prize  w^orth  $40. 

Col.  David  E.  Austen,  the  popular  Secretary 
of  the  club,  made  Gaviota  spin  along  faster 
than  ever  before.  She  beat  her  classmate 
Eclipse  by  igm.  elapsed  time,  and  the  Syce  by 
6m.  40s.  Syce  won  the  prize  for  the  majority 
of  runs,  as  well  as  her  class  prize.  She  had  no 
competitor.  The  other  winners  were  Gaviota, 
Eidolon  and  Akista,  the  last  named  winning 
a  leg  for  the  Postley  cup. 

On  July  loth.  Syce,  Eidolon,  Awa  and  Akista 
sailed  a  race  from  Sarah's  Ledge  to  and  round 
Bartlett's  Reef  lightship,  thence  to  Cornfield 
lightship  and  return,  a  distance  of  28  miles. 
This  was  to  decide  the  cruise  prize  for  sloops 
and  the  Postley  prize  for  sloops  on  double 
time  allowance.  The  wind  was  fluky  and  the 
race  unexciting.  Syce  had  Commodore  Post- 
ley  and  Mr.  Irving  Zerega  aboard.  She  won 
the  cruise  prize  for  sloops  and  the  Postley 
cup  (beating  Akista  54m.  57s.) ;  also  the  sail- 
over  prize  for  her  class.  Awa  won  her  class 
prize,  and  the  Akista  a  sail  over  for  her  class. 

The  boats,  on  July  nth,  sailed  to  Shelter 
Island,  where  they  lay  all  Sunday  in  the  har- 
bor. On  July  12th,  after  gig,  dinghy  and  launch 
races,  the  fleet  disbanded. 

A.  J.  Kenealy. 
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FLASH THE    AMERICAN    TYPE. 

DOGS   OF   TO-DAY — THE   FOXHOUND. 

THE  modern  foxhotind  is  a  marvelous  il- 
lustration of  man's  power  to  develop  an 
animal  selected  for  a  certain  purpose. 
From  the  original  hunting-dogs  of  Great 
Britain  has  sprung  the  hound  of  to-day  ;  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  detect  the  relationship  could 
specimens  of  the  old  and  the  present  types  be 
placed  side  by  side. 

For  long  the  special  occupation  of  the  hound 
has  been  the  pursuit  of  the  fox,  and  the  quali- 
ties of  speed,  scent,  pluck  and  endurance,  so 
necessary  for  the  successful  chase  of  fleet  and 
wily  Reynard,  have  been  carefully  fostered. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  for 
many  generations  the  best  brains  and  the  larg- 
est purses  in  Great  Britain  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  hound.  Brains  and 
wealth,  working  together,  can  accomplish  won- 
ders, good  evidence  of  their  power  being  fur- 
nished by  the  race-horse,  the  greyhound  and 
the  foxhound. 

In  days  of  old  the  devotees  of  hunting  were 
just  as  good  riders,  and  every  bit  as  enthusi- 
astic, as  are  the  modern  knights  of  pink  and 
leathers.  The  methods  of  the  chase  then  did 
not  materially  differ  from  those  now  in  vogue 
— men  rode  as  straight  and  carried  "  spare 
necks  "  as  gallantly  as  do  the  best  to-day  ;  but 
the  pace,  as  a  whole,  was  slower. 

The  dogs  of  old,  bugle-voiced,  throaty,  stout- 
hearted, persevering  fellows,  were  hunters  and 
stayers  ;  but  they  could  not  get  across  country 
at  the  racing  clip  shown  by  a  first-class  modern 
pack.  There  was  then  no  occasion  for  them  to 
do  so ;  too  hot  a  pace  would  have  been  more 
than  the  horses  could  stand.  With  the  general 
improvement  of  the  horses  came  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  of  the  dogs,  and  this  has 
steadily  held  until  the  horse  and  hound  for 
hunting  have  become  models  of  fitness  for  their 
purpose. 

British  breeders  were  not  slow  to  detect  the 
type  that  could  best  stand  the  severe  work  of 
the  chase  ;  carefully  selected  animals  of  that 
type  were  used  to   perpetuate   the   race;   and 


with  the  desire  for  extreme  speed  came  a  light- 
ening of  form,  so  far  as  getting  rid  of  every 
ounce  of  useless  lumber  was  concerned,  until 
Ave  have  the  modern  hound — the  perfection  of 
speed,  in  combination  with  the  necessary  power. 

It  may  be  that  in  increasing  the  speed  of  the 
hound,  something  of  the  old,  wonderful  power 
of  scent  has  been  sacrificed,  but  this  does  not 
matter  so  much,  as  the  country  and  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  chase  have  also  changed. 
A  fast  thing  and  far  is  now  the  thing,  and  the 
speed  and  dash  of  the  modern  hound  fill  the 
bill  in  a  fashion  which  requires  no  improve- 
ment. 

The  best  hounds  in  America  are,  of  course, 
descendants  of  the  best  of  Great  Britain.  Here, 
owing  to  the  different  nature  of  the  country, 
the  conditions  of  the  chase  have  altered,  but  our 
dogs,  fairly  judged,  are  as  good  as  those  across 
the  water.  Each  can  beat  the  other  at  the 
home  game.  A  comprehensive  article  upon 
"  The  Development  of  the  Foxhound  in  Amer- 
ica" appeared  in  Outing  for  May,  1897,  to 
which  readers  are  referred  for  information 
which  cannot  be  compressed  within  present 
limits.  An  excellent  description  of  the  fox- 
hound is  as  follows  : 

"  With  a  courtly  grin,  the  fawning  hound 
Salutes  thee  cow'ring  ;  his  wide  op'ning  nose 
Upwards  he  curls,  and  his  large,  sloe-black  eyes 
Melt  in  soft  blandishments,  and  humble  joy  ; 
His  glossy  skin,  or  yellow-pied,  or  blue. 
In  lights  or  shades  by  nature's  pencil  drawn, 
Reflects  the  various  tints ;  his  ears  and  legs, 
Fleckt  here  and  there  in  gay  enameled  pride, 
Rival  the  speckled  pard  ;  his  rush-grown  tail 
O'er  his  broad  back  bends  in  an  ample  arch  ; 
On  shoulders  clean,  upright  and  firm  he  stands  ; 
His  round  cat  foot,  straight  hams,  and  wide-spread 

thighs, 
And  his  low-dropping  chest,  confess  his  speed, 
His  strength,  his  wind,  or  on  the  steepy  hill. 
Or  far-extended  plain  ;  in  every  part. 
So  well  proportioned  that  the  nicer  skill 
Of  Phidias  himself  can't  blame  thy  choice. 
Of  such  compose  thy  pack." 

Among  interesting  old-time  performances  by 
foxhounds  are  the  following  :  Mr.  Meynell 
matched  two  hounds,  Richmond,  and  a  bitch, 
against  Mr.  Barry's  two  hounds,  Bluecap  and 
Wanton,  to  run  over  the  Beacon  course  at 
Newmarket,  for  five  hundred  guineas.  The 
match  was  run  by  laying  a  drag  from  the  rub- 
bing-house at  Newmarket,  town  end,  to  the 
rubbing- house  at  the  starting-post  of  the 
Beacon  course,  the  four  hounds  being  imme- 
diately laid  on  the  scent.  Bluecap  won,  with 
Wanton  a  very  close  second.  Richmond  was 
beaten  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards. 
Mr.  Meynell's  other  starter  did  not  go  the  full 
course.  The  four  miles  were  run  in  a  few  sec- 
onds above  eight  minutes. 

Colonel  Thornton's  famous  Merkin  was 
backed  to  run  any  hound  of  her  year  five  miles 
over  Newmarket,  giving  220  yards,  for  10,000 
guineas.  She  had  done  four  miles  in  seven 
minutes  and  half  a  second.  She  was  sold  in 
IV95  for  four  hogsheads  of  claret,  and  the  seller 
to  have  two  couples  of  her  whelps. 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  high-class  American 
foxhound,  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
English  type  as  it  has  been  modified  to  best 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  sport  in  this  coun- 
try, may  be  had  from  the  accompanying  pict- 
ure of  Flash.     She  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Walker 
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and  Hagan  of  Louisville,  Ky.  She  may  safely 
be  styled  one  of  the  best  types  of  hound  at 
present  in  America. 

The  main  features  of  the  standard  of  the 
American  foxhound  are  as  follows  : 

Fore-legs,  straight,  placed  squarely  under 
the  shoulder,  and  having  plenty  of  bone  ;  feet, 
medium  size,  round  and  compact,  toes  well 
arched,  nails  strong,  pad  thick  and  tough. 
Head,  medium  size,  with  proportionate  muz- 
zle ;  skull  rounded,  with  slight  peak  ;  profile 
line  nearly  sti-aight.  Ears,  thin,  soft,  low-set 
and  closely  pendent ;  they  should  reach  within 


an  inch  of  the  end  of  muzzle  when  pulled  for- 
ward. Eyes,  of  medium  size,  soft  and  brown. 
Shoulders,  powerful,  well  sloped,  muscular, 
but  not  too  broad,  showing  great  leverage  and 
power.  Chest,  deep  enough  for  plenty  of  lung 
space,  but  narrower  in  proportion  to  depth 
than  in  the  English  hound.  Back,  strong, 
broad,  short  and  slightly  arched.  Hind  quar- 
ters and  lower  thighs,  very  strong,  showing 
plenty  of  muscle.  Coat,  coarse  and  rough 
enough  for  protection,  while  not  wiry  or  shag- 
gy. Height,  from  21  to  233^  inches.  Weight, 
50  to  57  lbs.  Nomad. 


ROD  AND   GUN. 


A   USEFUL    SHOOTING-TRAP. 

IN  spite  of  the  camera's  trick  of  falsifying 
distances,  the  accompanying  cut  will  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  a  very  useful  style  of 
trap  for  shooting.  The  good  grays  evi- 
dently are  fit  for  an  all-day  jog,  while 
the  rig  illustrates  what  that  stanch  sportsman, 
Tom  Johnson,  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  thinks 
is  about  the  proper  thing  for  the  plains.  In 
"  chicken"  shooting  on  Manitoba  prairies  and 
farther  west,  a  vast  amount  of  ground  is  driven 
over,  while  extremely  wide-ranging  dogs  beat 
the  grass  for  the  game.  In  some  sections  a 
supply  of  water,  food,  etc.,  for  the  day  must  be 
carried.  The  killed  grouse,  too,  frequently 
form  quite  a  burden;  while  it  is  not  unusual  to 
work  two  brace  of  dogs  alternately.  For  such 
shooting  a  handy  trap  forms  an  invaluable 
adjunct.  Personal  experience  has  not  yet 
taught  me  the  fine  points  of  this  particular 
trap,  but  it  may  do  so  before  snow  flies.  John- 
son says  his  trap  is  big  enough  for  the  pair 
of  us,  which,  as  we  together  weigh  about  450 
pounds,  would  indicate  that  it  is  quite  a  trap. 
If  it  is  half  so  accommodating  as  are  the  big 
heart  and  soul  of  its  sportsman  owner,  I'll 
have  a  ride  over  Manitoba  grass  that  will 
rival  the  prophet's  old-time  chariot  record. 

A   YOUTHFUL   NIMROD. 

If  by  their  works  we  shall  know  them,  then 
John  Barberie,  Esq.,  of  Campbellton,  New 
Brunswick,  has  qualified  for  tixe  war-path  at  an 
early  age.  While  I,  in  humble  respect,  use  the 
"  Esq. "  in  writing  of  him,  his  immediate  friends 
call  him  just  plain  "  Jack."  He  shot  his  first 
grouse  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age  ;  two 
years  later  he  killed  his  first  salmon — a  14- 
pounder  ;  a  year  later  he  killed  a  24-pounder, 
and  he  marked  his  twelfth  year  by  shooting  his 


first  caribou.  This  is  the  record  claimed  for 
him  so  far.  His  portrait  shows  him  to  be  a 
bright-looking,  sturdy  boy.  This  portrait  I  do 
not  reproduce,  because  it  shows  the  young 
nimrod  posed  above  a  dead  caribou,  with  a 
background  of  snow-shoes  and  brush.  To  my 
younger  readers  I  would  say,  never  mind  the 
portraits,  and  strive  to  avoid  the  crush  to  get 
into  print  as  a  slayer  of  game.  There  is  more 
manliness  and  a  more  enduring  glory  about 
splitting  kindling  and  packing  in  back-logs 
than  will  ever  be  found  before  a  camera.  The 
true  sportsman  hunts  for  pleasure,  cares  little 
about  how  light  his  bag  may  be,  and  cares 
nothing  whatever  about  getting  his  portrait 
before  the  public.  Too  many  of  our  publica- 
tions encourage  this  *  portrait  and  game,  or 
fish,  business.  Men  who  should  know  better 
have  themselves  photographed  beside  a  pile  of 
dead  things,  and  send  the  picture  to  their 
favorite  paper.  In  half  the  cases  the  pictures 
are  "  fakes,"  and  in  all  the  cases  their  effect  is 
rather  to  encourage  a  further  slaughter  of  game 
than  to  foster  the  spirit  of  true  sportsmanship, 
which  finds  no  pleasure  in  a  "  faked  "  or  truth- 
ful portrait  of  a  "  bag"  or  a  "  catch  "  that  is 
three  times  as  large  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

PUT   OUT   THE   CAMP-FIRE. 

August  finds  a  host  of  campers  spending  a 
pleasant  holiday,  and  to  these  a  word  about  the 
care  of  fires  is  in  order.  Never  kindle  a  fire 
where  it  can  spread,  either  upon  or  under  the 
surface.  I  have  known  a  fire  to  eat  its  way 
unsuspected  through  twenty  feet  of  old  mast, 
and  then  burst  forth  with  such  strength  as  to 
require  desperate  work  by  three  men  to  check 
it.  The  wise  camper,  before  starting  his  fire, 
notes  the  surroundings  and  decides  how  he 
could  best  prevent  a  conflagration  in  case  of 
accidents.  Never  leave  a  fire  burning  without 
someone  to  watch  it,  and  above  all,  when  break- 
ing camp,  make  it  a  cast-iron  rule  never  to  leave 
one  spark  of  fire  about  the  place.  Carry  water, 
even  though  that  be  troublesome,  and  drown 
out  every  vestige  of  fire.  The  man  who  will 
not  take  this  trouble  is  unfiL  to  be  m  the  woods. 

CANADIAN   SALMON   RIVERS. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  sport  upon  the 
best  salmon  rivers  had  not  been  up  to  the  gen- 
eral average.  The  Godbout,  the  Moise,  and 
the  Trinity  have  yielded  the  best  fish,  the. 
average  being  about  eighteen  pounds. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys.. 
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•JHE    CYCLE   TRADE    SITUATION. 

THE  first  serious  break  in  the  $ioo  list  price 
for  the  highest  grade  bicycles  came  July 
ist,  on  which  date  The  Pope  Manufact- 
uring Company  announced  a  reduction 
to  $75  of  all  1897  Columbia  models,  ex- 
cept tandems,  with  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  their  medium-grade  lines.  Similar  action 
followed  on  the  part  of  a  few  other  manufact- 
urers, but  a  general  drop  did  not  materialize, 
a  majority  of  American  makers  having  deter 
mined  to  maintain  throughout  the  year  the 
lists  established  at  its  beginning. 

This  decisive  action  of  the  mammoth  estab- 
lishment at  Hartford  has  been  interpreted  in 
various  ways,  and  its  effect  upon  cycle  trade 
conditions,  both  this  year  and  next,  is  widely 
discussed.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
leaders  in  the  wheel  industry  have  been  obliged 
to  compete,  for  two  years  past,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  small  makers,  who  are  in  some  cases 
mere  assemblers,  whose  products,  listed  as 
"  high  grade,"  have  been  sold  at  such  prices 
as  they  would  bring  at  regular  bicycle  stores, 
or  even  disposed  of  at  wholesale  to  department 
stores  and  auction  houses.  The  legitimate 
trade  has  stiffered  from  this  condition  of  affairs 
to  such  an  extent  that  some  radical  move  has, 
for  some  months,  been  imperatively  called  for  ; 
and  the  initiative,  taken  by  the  Pope  Manufact- 
uring Company,  was  the  first  step  in  the  cam- 
paign to  drive  this  chief  disturbing  element 
from  the  field,  by  placing  on  the  market  strictly 
high-grade  bicycles  at  prices  heretofore  gener- 
ally asked  for  the  best  among  the  medium- 
grade  machines.  That  this  heroic  treatment 
has  not  been  without  some  effect  already  is 
proven  by  the  large  number  of  so-called 
"makers"  who  have  since  either  retired,  or 
have  announced  their  intention  of  so  doing  ; 
and  the  ultimate  result,  whether  followed  by 
the  trade  at  large  or  not,  is  certain  to  be  far- 
reaching  and  incalculably  beneficial  to  the 
cycle  industry  as  a  whole. 

That  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company 
should  lead  in  this  manner  and  at  this  time  is 
quite  fitting,  as  it  is  well  known  that  they  have 
quietly  perfected  a  feasible  chainless  type  of 
bicycle,  and  will  place  on  the  1898  market,  as 
their  leading  line,  a  ntimber  of  models  whose 
driving  mechanism  will  be  composed  of  cogs 
and  beveled  gears  instead  of  chain-links.  The 
chainless  Columbia  will  list  at  not  less  than 
$125.00,  while  the  chain  types  will  undoubtedly 
remain  at  $75.00.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  forecast 
the  conditions  of  next  year,  but  it  is  probable 
that  other  manufacturers  will  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate the  chain  from  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
product,  in  which  event  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  the  $100  00  list  price  for  present  styles  will 
survive  more  than  the  present  season. 

THE     NATIONAL     CHAMPIONSHIPS  —  RACING  BOARD 
RULINGS. 

Instead  of  assigning  all  of  the  1897  American 
cycling  championships  to  the  tournament  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  national  meet  in 
Philadelphia,  August  5th,  6th  and  7th,  the  Rac- 
ing Board  of  the  L.  A.  W.  has  divided  them  be- 
tween a  few  Eastern  national  circuit  dates. 
The  amateur  one  and  two-mile  national  cham- 


pionships are  assigned  to  the  national  meet 
tournament ;  the  half-mile  amateur  national 
championship  to  the  West  End  Wheelmen  of 
WilkesbaiTC,  Pa.,  for  their  national  circuit 
meet  of  August  12th  ;  the  third-mile  amateur 
national  championship  to  the  meet  of  the  Ata- 
lanta  Wheelmen  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  August  14th  ; 
and  the  quarter  and  five-mile  amateur  national 
championships  to  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Bicy- 
cle Club  for  their  September  meet.  The  pro- 
fessional championships,  now  also  under  the 
control  of  the  L.  A.  W.,  are  divided  between 
the  cities  and  dates  named  for  the  amateur 
championships,  with  the  exception  of  the  two- 
mile  professional  national  championship,  re- 
cently established,  and  assigned  to  the  Pena 
Wheelmen  of  Reading,  Pa.,  for  their  tourna- 
ment of  August  loth. 

The  present  season  is  witnessing  a  more 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  rules  governing  rac- 
ing affairs  now  on  the  statute  books  of  the  L. 
A.  W.  than  ever  before  ;  and  as  a  result  the 
weekly  roll  of  suspensions  of  racing  men  has 
been  unusually  long,  and  considerable  friction, 
is  naturally  engendered,  especially  as  between, 
the  Racing  Board  and  contestants  more  or  less, 
ignorant  of  the  regulations  by  which  they  are 
expected  to  be  governed.  It  is  the  evident 
policy  of  the  racing  officials  to  interpret  the 
rules  literally  and  impartially,  leaving  it  to  the 
next  National  Assembly  to  correct  such  as  have 
proven  onerous  during  the  present  season. 
One  rule  prohibits  amateur  riders  from  going^ 
over  100  miles  away  from  their  legal  residences 
to  race,  unless  such  points  lie  within  the  same 
State,  or  a  special  permit  from  the  board  be 
obtained.  In  exceptional  cases  such  permits- 
have  been  granted,  but  only  for  a  specific  meet» 
the  board  taking  the  ground  that  if  a  rider  in- 
tends to  travel  about  the  country  and  race  for 
prizes,  he  should  turn  professional,  and  if  he 
seeks  sport  merely,  he  is  likely  to  find  enough, 
of  it  within  100  miles  of  his  home.  The  chair- 
man holds  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  real  ama- 
teurs to  allow  prize-hunters  to  travel  over  the 
country  and  make  a  business  of  capturing  hon- 
ors and  prizes  from  local  men. 

The  friction  between  the  board  and  college 
riders  has  been  unusually  severe,  and  some 
feeling  has  been  displayed  upon  both  sides. 
In  view  of  this  fact  a  few  of  the  rules  as  inter- 
preted to  the  cjrcle-racing  representatives  of 
Harvard  University  may  be  of  interest  to  mem- 
bers of  educational  institutions  generally: 

"...  Riders  from  a  school,  college,  club  or  asso- 
ciation, or  unattached,  can  enter  sanctioned  events  by 
paying  their  entry  fees." 

"...  An  amateur  college  rider  from  any  State 
other  than  the  one  in  which  the  race  is  held,  living- 
more  than  100  miles  from  the  meet,  must  have  a  permit 
as  required  in  the  rules  governing  regular  amateurs.'* 

"  Colleges  may  pay  the  expenses  of  their  amateurs 
when  they  attend  any  other  college  meet  open  to  col- 
lege riders  only,  and  the  contestants  therein  do  not 
require  traveling  permits.  At  all  other  meets  they 
must  pay  their  own  expenses  and  entry  fees,  and  con- 
form to  the  rules  exactly  as  though  they  were  not  col- 
lege riders." 

These  interpretations  settle  much-questioned 
points,  and  place  the  college  rider  when  com- 
peting in  open  events  on  the  same  level  as  the 
amateur  of  the  rules. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  board  that  while  a_ 
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college  is  in  session,  its  location  is  the  legal 
residence  of  the  rider,  but  during  vacation  his 
liome  is  his  legal  residence  ;  and  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  loo-mile  limit  rule,  distances  will 
"be  measured  from  either  point,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  question 
comes  up. 

A  recent  racing-board  bulletin  warns  ama- 
teurs that  to  wear  while  on  the  track  any  name 
or  device  advertising  a  bicycle  will  be  to  incite 
an  investigation  of  the  offender's  status,  and  a 
possible  transfer  to  the  professional  ranks. 
Officials  of  race  meetings  are  required  to  report 
all  amateurs  who  start  in  events  with  the  name 
of  a  wheel  on  their  costumes.  Any  racing  man 
desiring  to  advertise  a  bicycle  on  the  track  can 
do  so  in  the  professional  class  only.  The  wear- 
ing of  club  names  is,  however,  encouraged. 

CENTURY    ROAD    CLUB    MATTERS. 

In  addition  to  the  national  competitions 
-enumerated  in  Outing  for  July,  the  Century 
Road  Club  of  America  offers  special  medals  to 
its  members  for  rides  made  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. In  case  of  a  notable  long-distance 
Tecord,  or  a  ride  over  a  course  made  under  con- 
ditions requiring  unusual  demonstration  of  the 
possibilities  of  cycling,  gold,  silver  or  bronze 
""  meritorious  ride  "  medals  are  awarded,  vary- 
ing with  the  value  of  the  performance.  Each 
claim  submitted,  however,  will  be  judged 
-wholly  on  its  merits  by  the  Road  Records  Com- 
mittee. This  committee  is  constantly  in  receipt 
■of  inquiries  relative  to  what  constitutes  a 
•"  meritorious  ride."  It  is,  therefore,  opportune 
to  give  herewith  examples  of  rides  upon  which 
.a  claim  for  a  "  meritorious  ride  "  medal  might 
reasonably  be  based  :  Breaking  the  New  York- 
Chicago,  or  the  New  York-San  Francisco  rec- 
ord. Both  of  these  records  are  now  so  low 
that  any  further  reduction  would,  without 
•doubt,  be  a  meritorious  performance.  In  the 
same  category  would  undoubtedly  be  placed  a 
single,  double  or  triple  century,  accomplished 
in  good  time  under  adverse  conditions  of 
weather,  grades  or  roads  that  would  deter  the 
-ordinary  cyclist. 

' '  Meritorious  ride  "  medals  have  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  L.  H.  Bannister,  winner  of  the  first 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh  road  race,  242  miles,  the 
longest  road  race  ever  run  on  this  continent ;  to 
C.  P.  Staubach  for  a  double  century,  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  and  return,  establishing 
a  record  for  the  course,  the  first  time  that  the 
round  trip  between  these  two  cities  had  ever 
been  made  in  one  day  ;  to  A.  E  Smith  for  the 
New  York-Chicago  record,  July,  1896  ;  to  A.  A. 
Gracey  for  individual  mileage  and  century 
records — for  the  calendar  year  1896,  22,848 
miles  and  156  centuries  ;  and  to  John  H.  George 
in  recognition  of  his  30  and  60  days'  mileage  and 
century  records— 39  centuries  in  30  days,  70 
centuries  in  60  days,  3,900  miles  in  30  days, 
and  7,000  in  60  days,  1896. 

It  is  not  required  by  the  officials  of  the  Cent- 
ury Road  Club  that  a  meritorious  performance 
must  necessarily  be  accidental,  for  a  rider  may 
'Start  out  deliberately  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
complishing something  unusually  arduous  or 
extraordinary.  It  is  quite  essential,  however, 
that  an  application  for  a  meritorious  ride  medal 
be  accompanied  by  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
the    performance.      Checkers'   and   witnesses' 


signatures  must  be  obtained  and  forwarded  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Road  Records  Committee, 
Will  L.  Krietenstein,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  to- 
gether with  other  evidence  to  show  that  the 
ride  was  of  some  extraordinary  nature. 

TIME   LIMITS   ON   CENTURY-RUNS. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Century 
Road  Club  of  America,  it  was  voted  relative 
to  double  and  triple  centuries  : 

"  Time  limit  on  double  centuries  shall  be  24  hours  ; 
on  triple  centuries,  36  hours.  These  hours  must  be 
consecutive  from  start  to  finish  on  a  double  or  triple 
century,  irrespective  of  dates  ;  that  is,  one  century 
may  be  ridden  on  one  day,  and  another  on  the  next 
day  ;  and,  if  the  time  from  the  start  of  the  first  to  the 
finish  of  the  second  is  within  24  hours,  a  double  cent- 
ury bar  will  be  allowed.  If,  however,  this  time  exceeds 
24  hours,  separate  bars  only  will  be  issued,  bearing  sep- 
arate dates.  Engraving  on  double  and  triple  century 
bars  will  be  one  date  for  each  one  hundred  miles." 

As  official  century  courses  are  laid  out  and 
accepted  by  the  club.  Outing  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  printing  them,  and  thereafter  recogniz- 
ing them  as  such.  Already  the  Boston-New- 
buryport  route — the  most  popular  one  in  New 
England — has  been  determined  upon,  and  the 
course  is  as  follows  : 

Start  at  Copley  "Square,  Boston,  and  go  via  Dart- 
mouth street  to  Commonwealth  avenue,  to  Cottage 
Farm  ;  return  to  Beacon  street,  thence  to  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  and  across  Harvard  Bridge,  through 
Cambridge  to  Day  street  ;  to  Maiden,  Lynn,  Salem, 
Beverly,  Ipswich  and  Newburyport,  to  the  Wolf  Tav- 
ern ;  and  return  by  the  same  route.  In  this  instance, 
the  detour  from  Commonwealth  avenue  to  Cottage 
Farm  and  return  to  Massachusetts  avenue  is  made 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  trip,  in  order  to 
measure  a  full  hundred  miles,  as  the  distance  by  road 
from  Boston  to  Newburyport  direct  is  only  forty -eight 
miles. 

The  following  road  records  have  been  allowed : 

Henry  Smith,  Baltimore,  5  miles,  straightaway,  13:21 
3-5;  10  miles,  straightaway,  28:19  1-2;  15  miles,  straight- 
away, 45:36  1-2;  20  miles,  straightaway,  1:09  30,  May  23, 
1897.    All  Maryland  State  records. 

Henry  Smith,  Baltimore,  20  miles,  standard  course, 
1:03:21  1-2  ;  25  miles,  standard  course,  1:21:33  1-2  ;  50 
miles,  standard  course,  2:43:29  1-2  ;  75  miles,  standard 
course,  4:17:12  1-2,  May  23,  1897.  All  Maryland  State 
and  American  records. 

Henry  Smith,  Baltimore,  100  miles,  standard  course, 
5:57:08;  200  miles,  standard  course,  14:34:55  :  300  miles, 
standard  course.  22:56:08;  170  miles,  12  hours,  standard 
course;  314  miles,  24  hours,  standard  course.  May  9-10, 
1897.  AH  Marj'land  State  Road  records.  300  miles,  12 
and  24  hour  American  road  records. 

C.  M.  Hendrickson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  10  miles,  stand- 
ard course,  24:20  1-5;  15  iniles,  standard  course,  36:57 
2-5,  Nov.  7,  1896.     New  York  State  road  records. 

Archie  Ferguson,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  imile,  straight- 
away, flying  start,  paced,  1:55  1-5,  June  2,  1897.  Ameri- 
can record. 

Charles  Franklin,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  i  mile,  straight- 
away, standing  start,  paced,  2:12  1-5,  June  2,  1897. 
American  record. 

C.  A.  Foster,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  i  mile,  standing 
start,  unpaced,  2:16  4-5,  June  2,  1897.    American  record. 

It  has  been  decided  to  make  a  distinction  in 
the  one-mile  road  records.  The  four  permis- 
sible mile  records  now  recognized,  are  :  paced 
and  unpaced  flying,  and  paced  and  unpaced 
standing,  starts. 

kings    COUNTY    WHEELMEN"S    MEET. 

The  programme  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meet 
of  the  Kings  County  Wheelmen,  of  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  held  at  the  Manhattan  Beach  track  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  26th,  included  several  ama- 
teur events^among  them  the  one-mile  amateur 
Greater  New  York  championship.  The  latter 
attracted  a  large  field,  and  resulted  in  a  clever 
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victory  for  R.  A.  Miller,  of  the  Greenwich 
Wheelmen,  with  O.  V.  Babcock  second.  By  a 
singular  coincidence,  these  two  men  happened 
to  be  mated  in  the  one-mile  amateur  State 
tandem  championship,  and  they  won  by  less 
than  a  length  after  a  very  pretty  contest.  H. 
D.  Husser  won  both  the  half-mile  and  one-mile 
handicaps  for  amateurs  by  comfortable  mar- 
gins. 

Summaries  of  amateur  events  : 

One-mile  handicap— Final  won  by  H.  D.  Husser  ;  B. 
L.  Hunter,  second;  George  Reith,  third.  Time,  2 
minutes  13  3-5  seconds. 

One-mile  Greater  New  York  Championship— Final 
won  by  R.  A.  Miller;  O.  V.  Babcock,  second;  I.  A. 
Powell,  third.    Time,  2  minutes  19  3-5  seconds. 

One-mile  State  tandem  championship— Final  won  by 
Miller  and  Babcock  ;  Henshaw  and  Hedstrom,  second; 
Reeve  and  Crum,  third.  Time,  2  minutes  15  i  5  sec- 
onds. 

Half-mile  handicap— Final  won  by  H.  D.  Husser; 
I.  Schwartz,  second  ;  B.  L.  Hunter,  third.  Time  i 
minute  1 1-5  seconds. 

FIRST   TANDEM    ROAD    RACE. 

A  novelty  in  cycle  competition  was  witnessed 
on  the  Irvington-Milburn  course  in  New  Jersey 
on  July  3d,  when  a  twenty-five-mile  handicap 
■was  run  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  County 
Roadsters,  of  Rahway,  N.  J.  As  only  eight 
tandems  were  entered,  they  were  started  from 
marks  quite  far  apart ;  and,  therefore,  the  con- 
test was  practically  unpaced.  Faytel  and  Hum- 
mer, of  Newark,  N.  J.,  finished  first,  while  the 
time  prize  was  won  by  Tracey  and  Alexander, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  covered  the  course  in 
the  record  time  of  ih.,  4m.  lis.  The  following 
was  the  order  of  the  finish  : 


Position  and  Name.  Handicap. 

Faytel  and  Hummer 6:00 

Clark  and  Quinn 4:00 

Archenburg  and  Hansen 2:00 

Tracey  and  Alexander scratch. 

Fossand  Kohls 4:00 


Time. 
1:07:01  2-5 
1:05:4s 
1:04:39  3-5 
1:04:11 
1:16:00 
1:17:00 


3' 
4- 
5. 
f>.  Bliven  and  Mack 4:00 

NOTES    OF   THE    MONTH. 

That  the  mechanically  propelled  vehicle — the 
stanchest  future  ally  of  the  bicycle  in  the 
movement  for  better  roads — is  to  be  a  mech- 
anism of  speed  as  well  as  of  strength,  has  al- 
ready been  proven  on  several  occasions,  nota- 
bly at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  when,  recently,  the 
Winton  hydro-carlaon  motor,  in  an  exhibition 
on  a  circular  track,  covered  a  mile  in  one  min- 
ute and  forty-eight  seconds,  the  fastest  time  on 
record  for  any  type  of  the  automobile. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Racing  Board  L.  A. 
W.  directs  officials  at  race  meetings  to  report 
for  discipline  the  names  of  such  men  as  fail  to 
start  in  events  for  which  they  have  regularly 
entered,  unless  excused  for  some  reasonable 
cause.  The  rule  requiring  the  appearance  of 
all  entrants  is  being  enforced  during  the  pres- 
ent season  more  rigidly  than  formerly,  and 
violations  without  cause  are  liable  to  suspen- 
sion. 

American  cycling  products  are  finding  their 
way  into  every  corner  of  the  world.  In  June, 
a  single  shipment  of  fifty  high-grade  machines 
was  made  to  Smyrna,  Turkey. 

Vermont  is  the  latest  State  to  enact  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  compel  the  adoption,  in  time, 
of  wider  tires  on  all  road  vehicles  other  than 
cycles.  The  law  referred  to  will  not  go  into 
operation  for  two  or  three  years  yet,  but  has 
been  passed  as  a  timely  warning  to  builders 
and  users  alike. 


In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  pastime  of 
cycling  to-day  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  in  Denmark.  A  great  impetus  was  given 
to  the  sport  and  trade  in  that  country  by  the 
holding  of  the  1S96  International  Champion- 
ships in  Copenhagen — at  which  time  the  best 
of  the  world's  racing  men  competed.  The 
American  machine  is  in  high  favor  in  Den- 
mark, its  elegance,  lightness,  speed  and  gener- 
al superiority  appealing  to  the  discriminating 
tastes  of  the  Danes.  Nearly  the  entire  royal 
family,  with  the  exception  of  the  aged  king  and 
queen,  are  cyclists. 

Riding  a  bicycle  at  a  very  slow  pace  is  dif- 
ficult under  any  circumstances,  but  especially 
so  when  the  machine  or  rider,  or  both,  are 
loaded  with  military  accessories.  "  Walking  " 
a  bicycle  is,  however,  a  part  of  the  regular 
training  of  the  Danish  cycle  infantry,  of  which 
there  are  several  companies  ;  and  the  proficiency 
acquired  by  many  of  these  riders  in  managing 
their  mounts,  each  one  loaded  like  a  pack- 
horse,  effectually  disposes  of  the  old-time  con- 
tention that  the  wheel  would  prove  unwieldy 
in  military  service. 

In  their  attempts  to  suppress  the  "  scorcher," 
municipal  and  village  authorities  sometimes 
enact  measures  of  useless  annoyance  to  the 
most  careful  and  considerate  riders.  Six  miles 
per  hour  is  named  as  the  maximum  speed  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y. ,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  Such 
a  limit  is  ridiculously  low,  and  allows  for  a 
pace  hardly  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain 
an  equilibrium. 

Mr.  William  F.  Reed  has  been  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Illinois  State  Racing  Board — 
the  selection  meeting  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  wheelmen  of  Illinois. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Carriage 
and  Wagon  Builders'  Association,  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia, a  special  committee  reported  in  favor 
of  the  promotion  of  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  owners  of  carriages  and  the  riders 
of  bicycles,  and  that  ways  and  means  be  con- 
sidered for  the  co-operation,  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  of  all  users  of  the  roads. 

A  hedge  cutter  was  heavily  fined  recently  in 
an  English  court  for  strewing  thorns  on  a  road, 
for  the  puncturing  of  pneumatic  tires. 

THE    HARLEM    WHEELMEN. 

This  energetic  metropolitan  club's  Manhat- 
tan Beach  games,  on  the  9th  July,  resulted  as 
follows  in  the  amateur  events  : 

Half-mile  novice,  amateur — Final  heat  won  by  H. 
C.  Kuster,  Riverside  Wheelmen ;  William  Tormey, 
Erie  C.  C,  second  ;  George  Taylor,  Hobo  C.  C  ,  third. 
Time,  im.  21  i-ss.  Won  by  length  and  a  half;  same 
between  second  and  third. 

One-mile  open,  amateur— Final  heat  won  by  George 
Reith,  Harlem  Wheelmen  ;  I.  A.  Powell,  New  York 
A.  C,  second ;  G.  Hausemann,  Harlem  Wheelmen, 
third.  Time,  2m.  37  4-5S.  Won  by  quarter  length ; 
second,  a  foot  over  third. 

One-mile  handicap,  amateur— Final  heat  won  by  Fred 
Fullerton,  Harlem  Wheelmen  (100 yards);  E.  De  Mar- 
tini, South  Brooklyn  Wheelmen  (60  yards),  second; 
August  Munz,  Springfield  (70  yards),  third.  Time,  2m. 
13  3-58.  Won  by  inches  ;  three  lengths  between  second 
and  third. 

One-mile  tandem,  amateur — Final  heat  won  by  W. 
H.  Owen  and  C.  0''Connor,  Knickerbocker  A.  C;  O.  V. 
Babcock,  Harlem  Wheelmen,  and  R.  A.  Miller,  Green- 
wich Wheelmen,  second;  Ray  Dawson  and  I.  A.  Pow- 
ell, New  York  A.  C,  third.  Time,  2m.  262-5S.  Won 
by  inches;  same  between  second  and  third. 

The  Prowler. 
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BASEBALL. 


IN    THE   EAST. 

HARVARD- YALE  Series.  In  the  first 
game,  played  at  Cambridge  June  23, 
Harvard  won;  score  7 — 5.  Paine  pitched 
a  most  effective  game  for  Harvard,  and 
had  he  been  accorded  better  support  by 
his  infield,  would  have  held  Yale  down  to  a 
smaller  score. 
HARVARD,  ab  r  lb  po  a  e 
Rand,  If....  321000 
Haugh''n,ib  401800 
Beale,  cf....  401  100 
Scannell,  c.  4  o  i  12  o  o 
Steven''n,3b  41  1002 
Burgess,  rf.  2  i  i  2  o  i 
Dean,  2b...  302321 
Chandrr,ss  310001 
Paine,   p...  3    2    o     i     5    o 


YALE.  ab  r  lb  po  a  e 
Keator,  cf.  4  2  i  4  i  i 
Hazen,  2b..  501320 
Letton,  lb. .  5  i  2  11  o  i 
G'way,  If..  5  o  2  I  o  o 
Fin'ke,3b,p  500040 
Camp,  ss....  3  I  o  I  2  o 
Wallace,  rf  3  i  2  i  o  2 
Goodwin, c.  400221 
Hecker,  p..  i  o  o  o  i  o 
Reed,  3b 300100 


Totals..  30     7    8  27     7     5      Totals..    38    5    8  24  12    5 

Harvard 01300021        — 7 

Yale 00103000      I — 5 

Earned  runs — Yale,  i.  Two-base  hits— Haughton, 
Greenway  and  Letton.  Sacrifice  hit — Burgess.  Stolen 
bases— Burgess,  Rand,  Keator  and  Dean.  First  base 
on  balls  :  By  Paine— Camp  and  Wallace  ;  by  Hecker — 
Rand,  Chandler  and  Paine;  by  Fincke— Burgess. 
Passed  ball— Goodwin.  Wild  pitch— Fincke.  Struck 
out :  by  Paine— Keator,  Hazen,  Letton,  Greenway, 
Fincke  (2),  Camp,  Goodwin  (3)  and  Hecker  ;  tV 
Fincke — Haughton  and  Scannell.  Double  play — Paine 
and  Haughton.  Umpire— Murray.  Time— ih.  ssm.  At- 
tendance— 7,000. 

The  second  game,  played  at  New  Haven  on 
June  27th,  was  won  by  Harvard  with  a  score 
of  10 — 8,  and  gave  her  the  "97  Yale  series.  This 
was  the  first  game  Harvard  had  won  at  New 
Haven  since  '86  (10 — 9). 


HARVARD.  r   ibpo  a 

Rand,  1.  f 2    i    3    o 

Haughton,  ib.  o     i     7     i 

Beale.  cf o    o    i    i 

Scannell,  c o    o  14    o 

Stevenson,  3b.  0001 
Burgess,  r.  f . .  2     i     o    o 

Dean.  2b 2    o     i     2 

Chandler, s.  s.   2103 
Paine,  p 2    i     i    o 


YALE.  r 

Keator,  cf....  2 

Hazen,  2b o 

Letton,  lb  ... .  3 
Greenway,  l.f.  3 

Reed,  3b o 

Camp,  s.  s.  —  o 
Wallace,  r.  f . .  o 
Sullivan,  r.  f. .  o 

Fincke,  p o 

Goodwin,  c. ..  o 


lb  po  a    e 


Totals 10    5  27    8     5      Totals 8  \a  27  10     7 

Harvard i    3    o    4    o    o    o    2    o — 10 

Yale 01022030    o — 8 

Earned  runs — Yale,  3  ;  Harvard,  i.  Two-base  hits — 
Camp,  Greenway.  Home  -  run  —  Greenway.  Stolen 
bases— Harvard,  4;  Yale,  2.  Double  play — Greenway 
and  Hazen.  First  base  on  balls  —  off  Paine,  4;  off 
Fincke,  7.  Hit  by  pitcher — Fincke,  2.  Struck  out — by 
Paine,  11 ;  by  Fincke,  i.  Total  hits  made— by  Yale,  g  ; 
by  Harvard,  2.  Passed  ball— Goodwin.  Wild  pitch— 
Fincke.  Time  of  game — 2  hours  and  30  minutes.  Um- 
pire— Campbell. 

PRINCETON-YALE    SERIES. 

The  third  and  deciding  game  of  the  Prince- 
ton-Yale series  was  played  at  New  York  on 
June  igth.  The  feature  was  the  heavy  batting 
of  Princeton  through  the  game,  one  astonish- 
ingly replete  with  errors  and  loose  play,  and 
most  disappointing. 


PRINCETON.  r  lb  po  a 
Bradley,  c.  f . .  2  o  i  i 
Easton,  1.  f. ...  2220 

Kafer,  c i    2  10    i 

Kelley,  istb..  2  2  10  o 
Smith,  2d  b. . .  4  o  2  5 
Altman,  r.  f.. .  4310 
Butler,  s.  s....  2  4  o  3 
Hildebr' d,3db  3300 
Jayne,  p 2    3    i    3 


Totals 22  19  27  13 

Princeton.... 

Yale 


YALE.  r  lb  po  a 

Keator,  c.  f... .  3220 
Hazen,  2d  b...  2  i  i  i 
Letton,  jstb..  I  2  g  o 
Greenwaj',  1.  f  o  o  i  i 
Fincke,  3d  b..  o  2  i  3 
Camp,  s.  s.  . ..  1  2  I  2 
Wallace,  r.  f..  o  03  o 
Goodwin,  c...   i     o    8    o 

Fearey,  p o    o     i    4 

Hecker,  p o    o    o    i 


6    Totals  .   . . . 
41726 

2      O      I      3      I 


9  27  12  6 
I  o  o — 22 
o    o     1—8 


Earned  runs — Princeton,  7  ;  Yale,  2.  First  ba.se  on 
balls— off  Jayne,  6  ;  off  Fearey,  g  ;  off  Hecker,  i.  First 
base  on  errors — Princeton,  i  ;  Yale,  2.  Left  on  bases 
— Princeton,  6  ;  Yale,  9.  Struck  out — by  Jayne,  9  ;  by 
Fearey,  3  ;  by  Hecker,  i.  Three-base  hits — Altman, 
Jayne,  Fincke.  Two-base  hits— Kafer,  Butler  (2), 
Hildebrand,  Keator  (2),  Greenway,  Camp.  Stolen 
bases — Bradley,  Kafer,  Kelley,  Smith  (2),  Butler  (3), 
Hildebrand.  Double  plays— Fearey  and  Letton;  Jayne, 
Smith,  and  Kelley  ;  Kafer  and  Smith.  Wild  pitches — 
Jayne,  i  ;  Fearey,  i.  Passed  balls— Kafer,  i  ;  Good- 
win, 3.  Hit  by  pitcher — by  Fearey,  2  ;  by  Hecker,  i. 
Umpire— Campbell.    Time — 2  hours  and  50  minutes. 

Post  Captain, 
in  the  south. 

The  baseball  championship  of  the  South  is 
to  be  decided  wholly  by  a  comparison  of  the 
scores  of  the  leading  colleges.  There  is  no 
decided  and  regular  league  or  association 
whereby  the  comparison  of  series  of  scores 
and  games  would  be  able  to  decide  the  much- 
mooted  question  by  percentage. 

The  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
South  are  those  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Arburn  and  Vanderbilt, 
and  the  University  of  the  South. 

Virginia,  undoubtedly,  has  the  best  claim  to 
the  championship,  but  she  has  a  defeat  by 
Georgia  staring  her  in  the  face  Georgia  can- 
not claim  it  on  account  of  a  defeat  by  Vander- 
bilt ;  Vanderbilt  has  a  defeat  by  the  University 
of  the  South  in  the  way  of  her  claim  ;  while 
the  last  has  only  the  defeat  by  Virginia 
charged  up  against  her  during  the  season. 

The  games  between  Virginia  and  Georgia 
have  all  kinds  of  shady  sides.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that,  with  a  fair  and 
just  umpire  and  a  bona  fide  college  team 
against  them,  Virginia  would  have  had  no 
trouble  in  winning  handily. 

The  great  consolation  of  the  South  is  that 
the  tone  of  the  players  was  much  better  than 
ever  before — I  except  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina from  this  statement.  That  they  play  a 
fairly  good  game  goes  without  saying  ;  after 
playing  all  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  East 
with  varying  success,  Virginia  beat  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  only  by  the  close  scores  of 
six  to  three  and  four  to  one. 

This  was  the  first  year  that  Virginia  has  ever 
made  a  trip  to  the  far  South. 

Although  there  is  nothing  to  be  particularly 
proud  of  in  the  season,  we  prognosticate  a 
bright  future  for  Southern  baseball. 

The  following  is  a  partial  schedule  of  im- 
portant games  played  by  the  leading  schools  : 

Virginia,  after  playing  all  of  the  schools  of 
the  East,  took  two  games  from  North  Carolina, 
two  from  the  University  of  the  South,  but  lost 
two  out  of  three  to  Georgia. 

Vanderbilt  played  but  two  of  the  other  lead- 
ers, taking  two  out  of  three  from  Georgia,  but 
giving  the  University  of  the  South  three  out  of 
five.  Of  the  games  that  she  had  with  the 
smaller  schools  she  did  not  lose  a  series. 

Georgia  split  even  with  North  Carolina,  took 
one  from  Arburn,  two  out  of  three  from  Vir- 
ginia, but  gave  Vanderbilt  two  out  of  three. 

The  University  of  the  South,  besides  winning 
the  series  from  Vanderbilt,  took  series  from 
nearly  all  of  the  lesser  schools  of  Tennessee, 
and  two  from  Arburn,  but  lost  to  Virginia  by 
the  close  scores  before  mentioned. 

G.  B.  WoRTHEN,  University  of  the  South. 


CRICKET. 


A' 


FTER  the  disappointment 
of  a  drawn  game  at  Ox- 
ford, tlie  Philadelphia 
team  made  their  way  to 
Manchester,  where,  on  the  cele- 
brated Old  Trafford  grounds, 
they  were,' on  June  loth.to  cast 
their  lot  against  Lancashire. 
Many  have  been  the  heavy  scores 
rolled  up  on  this  crease  by  Eng- 
land's best  players,  but  on  this 
occasion  both  teams  scored  light- 
ly, and  victory  fell  to  the  wear- 
ers of  the  "  red  rose  "  by  seven 
wickets.  The  Lancashire  captain 
took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  Phila- 
delphians  would  hardly  be  in  their  best  form 
so  early  in  the  tour,  and  dispensed  with  the 
services  of  Mold  and  Ward.  He  had  no  oc- 
casion to  regret  their  absence.  J.  A.  Lester 
again  proved  his  ability  as  a  batsman,  with 
two  very  useful  twenty-fours.  H.  P.  Baily  did 
the  lion's  share  of  bowling,  taking  in  the  first 
innings  six  wickets  for  fifty-one  runs.  Cuttell 
bowled  remarkably  well,  and  in  the  two  innings 
took  ten  wickets  for  sixty-five  runs. 
The  scores  : 

PHILADELPHIANS. 
First  Uitiings. 
G.  S.  Patterson,  c.  Smith, 

b.  Briggs i8 

A.  M.  Wood,  b.  Cuttell...  34 

J.  A.  Lester,  b.  Cuttell 24 

C.   Coates,  Jr.,  c.  sub.  b. 

Cuttell 9 

F.  W.  Ralston,  b.  Briggs    3 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  b.  Cuttell..  6 
L.    Biddle,     c.   Cuttell,  b. 

Briggs 5 

J.   B.  King,   c.  Hornby,  b. 

Briggs 2 

H.  L.  Clark,  b.  Cuttell....  o 
H.  P.  Baily,    c.  Smith,  b. 

Briggs 17 

P.  H.  Clark,  not  out 2 

Extras 3 


Second  Innings. 

b.  Cuttell -.  s 

c.  Hornby,  b.  Briggs.  12 
b.  Cuttell 24 

b.  Cuttell IS 

c.  Tyldesley,  b.    Hal- 
lam 2 

c.  Cuttell,  b.  Hallam.  10 

c.  Tindall,  b.  Cuttell..  o 

b.  Hallam o 

b.  Cuttell 5 

b.  Hallam 6 

not  out 4 

Extras 3 


Total 123        Total. 


LANCASHIRE. 


First  Innings. 
A.  N.  Hornby,  b.  Baily,..  29 

Paul,  b.  Baily 13 

S.  M.  Tindall,  c.  Bohlen,  b. 

Baily i 

Baker,  run  out i 

Tyldesley,  c.  P.  H.  Clark, 

b.  Baily  14 

Sugg,  0.  King,  b.  Baily 4 

Rowley,  not   out 17 

Briggs,  b.  King g 

Cuttell,  b.  King 4 

Smith,  c.  Biddle,  b.  Baily.  32 
Hallam,  c.  Ralston,  b.  Pat- 
terson      I 

Extras 24 


Second  Innings. 

c.  Bohlen,  b.  Baily.. . .  o 

b.  Patterson 38 

not  out 4 


not  out 19 


b.  Baily 3 


Total 149        Total 64 

The  team  arrived  at  Cambridge  in  the  heart 
of  the  "June  week,"  when  "  alma  mater"  is 
very  much  alive  with  boat  races,  balls,  theatre 
parties,  breakfasts,  luncheons,  dinners,  and  sup- 
pers, in  fact,  enough  festivity  to  unbalance  the 
eye  of  the  best  cricketer  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  trials  of  a  "  June  week,"  the  Philadel- 
phians  found  two  players  on  the  University 
team  whose  eyes  were  particularly  keen,  and 
who  punished  the  best  bowling  of  the  visitors 
in  a  most    unmerciful    manner.     The   match 


opened  June  14th,  and  resulted  in  an  easy  win 
for  the  Light  Blues  by  an  innings  and  163  runs. 

N.  F.  Druce,  who  will  be  remembered  as  a 
member  of  the  Cambridge  team  that  visited 
this  country  in  1895,  played  a  most  brilliant 
innings  of  109,  placing  the  ball  in  almost  any 
direction  at  will.  J.  L.  Jessop's  innings  was  a 
remarkable  one  ;  he  was  at  the  wicket  only  95 
minutes,  but  during  that  time  he  compiled 
140  runs,  including  two  sixes,  one  five,  and 
twenty-one  fours.  The  last  80  runs  were  put 
together  in  forty  minutes.  Off  one  of  King's 
overs  he  made  18  runs,  and  off  one  of  Rally's  15. 

A.  M.  Woods  stood  well  at  the  top  of  the  list 
with  his  73.  He  seemed  to  be  the  only  bats- 
man at  all  at  home  with  the  bowhng  of  Wilson 
and  Jessop. 

The  scores  follow  : 

GENTLEMEN   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


First  Innings. 
G.  S.  Patterson,  c.  Bray,  b. 

Jessop o 

A.  M.  Wood,  not  out 73 

J.  A.  Lester,  c.  Marriott,  b. 

Jessop 20 

C.  Coates,  c.  De  Zoete,  b. 

Wilson o 

F.  W.  Ralston,  c.  Druce,  b. 

Wilson o 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  b.  Wilson...     7 
H.   C.   Thayer,   c.    and   b. 

Jessop 7 

E.  M.  Cregar,  b.  Wilson.,    o 

H.  P.  Baily,  b.  Jessop o 

J.  B.  King,  c.  Shine,  b.  Wil- 
son      2 

P.  H.   Clark,  c.   Taylor,  b. 

Wilson 23 

Extras 17 


Second  Innings. 

c.  Bray,  b.  Shine....   14 
1.  b.  w.,  b.  Wilson  ...  25 

c.  Bray,  b.  Wilson. ..     4 

b.  Shine o 

b.  Wilson 23 

c.  Bray,  b.  Shine o 

b.  Wilson 3 

b.  Shine 3 

c.  Shine,  b.  Wilson...     o 

c.  Bray,  b.  Wilson..     13 

not  out 1 

Extras 14 

Total 149        Total 100 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY. 

C.  J.  Burnup,  c.  Wood,  b.  Patterson 30 

F.  Mitchell,  c.  Wood,  b.  King 47 

H.  H.  Marriott,  c.  Ralston,  b.  Clark 20 

N.  F.  Druce,  c.  and  b.  King 109 

G.  L.  Jessop,  c.  Baily,  b.  Cregar 140 

E.  H.  Bray,  b.  Baily 32 

H.  W.  de  Zoete,  b.  Cregar o 

C.  E.  M.  Wilson,  c.  Ralston,  b.  Cregar   8 

E.  B,  Shine,  c.  Coates,  b.  King 7 

T.  L.  Taylor,  b.  King o 

E.  T.  Moon,  not  Out 11 

Extras 8 

Total 412 

The  old  spying,  "there's  luck  in  odd  num- 
bers," did  not  answer  with  the  Philadelphia 
team,  for  the  fourth  match  of  their  tour  brought 
them  their  first  victory.  At  Brighton  (swept  by 
ocean  breezes),  on  June  17th,  they  opened  their 
match  against  Sussex,  a  team  which  has  among 
its  members  the  celebrated  Indian,  Prince  Ran- 
jitsinhji,  undoubtedly  the  foremost  batsman  of 
to-day. 

The  Philadelphians  batted  first  and  compiled 
a  total  of  216  runs.  Lester  was  again  at  the 
top  of  the  batting  list,  and  was  well  supported 
by  King  ;  the  others  did  little  toward  swelling 
the  total. 

When  the  Sussex  team  went  to  bat.  King  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  a  manner  which  will  cause 
him  to  be  envied  by  many  another  bowler  who 
is  getting  his  average  reduced  at  the  expense 
of  the  great  Sussex  bat,  for  he  clean -bowled  Ran- 
jitsinhji  first  ball,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
Counties'  innings  finished  for  the  small  total  of 
46  runs  ;  King  took  seven  of  the  wickets  at  a 
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cost  of  14  runs.  Sussex  had  to  follow  on,  but 
this  time  King's  luck  was  not  to  be  repeated. 
Ranjitsinhji  was  not  dismissed  uiitil  74  were 
placed  to  his  credit  by  a  beautifully  played  in- 
nings ;  W.  Newham  contributed  67,  the  innings 
finishing  for  a  total  of  252.  This  left  the  Phil- 
adelphians  with  83  to  get  to  win,  and  with 
Lester  and  Wood  well  set  it  was  not  long  before 
the  visitors  were  able  to  celebrate  a  victory  by 
eight  wickets. 

PHILADELPHIANS. 

Second  Innings. 


First  Innings. 
G.  S.  Patterson,  c.  Butt, 

b.  Bland 4 

A.  M.  Wood,  b.  Tate....   10 

J.  A.  Lester,  b.  Tate 92 

L.    Biddle,    c.    Butt,   b. 

Tate 21 

J.    B.    King,    c.   Ranjit- 
sinhji, b.  Tate 58 

C.  Coates,  Jr.,  b.  Tate..  4 
F.  W.  Ralston,  b.  Tate  .  14 
H   L.  Clark,  1.  b.  w.,  b. 

Bland i 

H.  P.  Baily,  c.  Bean,  b. 

Tate 9 

E.  M.  Cregar,  c.  Butt,  b. 

Bland o 

P.  H.Clark,  not  out  ....  o 
E.xtras 3 


b.  Bland 4 

b.  Tate 42 

not  out 34 

not  out I 


Extras 3 


Total 216       Total , 


First  Innings, 
Marlow,  c.  P.  H.  Clark, 

b.  King 6 

W.  L.  Murdoch,  b.  King    3 
K.     S.    Ranjitsinhji,    b. 

King o 

G.  Brann,  c.  Ralston,  b. 

King 10 

W.  Newham,  c.  Biddle, 

b.  Cregar o 

Vine,  b.  King 4 

Killick,    c.    Ralston,    b. 

Cregar 7 

Bean,  not  out 8 

Butt,  b.  King 4 

Tate,  b.  King o 

Bland,  c.  Biddle,  b.  Cre- 
gar       I 

Extras 3 


Second  Innings. 


b.  Baily 19 

c.  sub.  b.  King i 

c.  H.  L.,  b.  P.  H.  Clark.  74 
c.  Wood,  b.  King 41 

b.  King 67 

c.  Patterson,  b.  Cregar.     8 

c.  King,  b.  Cregar 4 

not  out 29 

b.  King I 

b.  King 2 

b.  King o 

Extras 6 


Total 46       Total 252 

The  fifth  match  of  the  tour  started  June  21st 
against  Middlesex,  at  Lord's  grounds,  the  home 
of  the  M.  C.  C,  and  scene  of  England's  most 
noted  battles  on  the  crease.  Here  the  younger 
generation  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Eton  and  Harrow  match,  and  the  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  man  earns  his  privilege  to  wear  the 
much-coveted  "  blue." 

Middlesex  went  to  bat  first,  and  at  the  fall  of 
the  last  wicket  had  run  up  a  total  of  234.  Sir 
T.  C.  O'Brien  was  in  very  good  form  ;  Ford 
played  with  care,  and  Hayman  and  Webb  both 
played  excellent  innings.  The  visitors  were  not 
very  much  at  home  with  the  bat,  and  were  dis- 
posed of  for  117.  In  this  innings  Stoddarttook 
4  wickets  for  a  small  cost  of  12  runs.  The  sec- 
ond day  of  the  match,  being  the  Queen's  Jubi- 
lee Day,  everyone  took  a  holiday,  including 
the  cricketers,  and  play  was  resumed  June  23d. 
The  visitors  went  to  bat  again,  this  time  with 
much  better  results  ;  a  total  of  270  was  put  up, 
Wood  contributing  a  well-played  innings  of  80. 
Middlesex  were  left  with  154  to  make  to  win; 
this  they  got  with  the  loss  of  three  wickets,  for 
Ford  hit  out  in  his  old-time  Cambridge  form, 
and  in  seventy-five  minutes  had  112  runs  to  his 
credit. 

The  scores  fojlow  : 


MIDDLESEX. 
First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

A.  E.  Stoddart,  b.  Baily     8     c.  sub.  b.  Cregar o 

H.  B.  Hayman,  c.  Ral- 
ston, b.  King 40    c.  Coates,  b.  Clark 18 

Rawlin,  b.  Baily o 

F.  G.  J.  Ford,  c.  Patter- 
son,   b.    P.    H.   Clark  40    b.  King H2 

Sir   T.    C.    O'Brien,   b. 
King 59 

C.    P.    Foley,    b.   P.   H. 
Clark 5    not  out 12 

A.  J.  Webbe,  not  out. . .  42    not  out i 

H.  Phillipson.  c.  Biddle, 
b.  Baily 13 

Hearne,    c.   Ralston,  b. 
King 7 

Marsden,   c.    Wood,     b. 
Baily 3 

Phillips,  b.  King o 

Extras 17    Extras 11 

Total 234       Total 154 

PHILADELPHIANS. 


Second  Innings. 
c.  and  b.  Rawlin 49 


First  Innings. 
H.  C.  Thayer,  run  out.. 

A.  M.  Wood,  b.  Marsden  12  b.  Rawlin  . 
J.  A.  Lester,  c.  Hearne, 

b.  Stoddart 15  c.  Phillipson,  b.  Phillips  31 

L.  Biddle,  b.  Hearne... .    o  c.  and  b.  Hearne 9 

J.  B.  King,  b.  Hearne. .      8  b.  Stoddart 22 

C.Coates,  Jr..  b.  Phillips  23  1.  b.  w.,  b.  Hearne 25 

P.  H.  Clark,  b.  Phillips,     i  b.  Hearne 8 


F.  H.  Bates,  b.  Stoddart    6 
F.  W.  Ralston,  b.  Stod- 
dart      3 

E.  M.  Cregar,  not  out. 


c.  "Webbe,  b.  Hearne  ...     8 

c.  O'Brien,  b.  Hearne...     i 
not  out 3 


H.  P.  Baily,  b.  Stoddart    o    L  b.  w.,  b.  Hearne 4 

Extras. 


6    Extras 30 

Total 117       Total 270 

The  sixth  match  started  June  24th  at  "  The 
Oval,"  in  London,  against  Oxford,  past  and 
present.  The  Oxonians,  although  far  short  of 
full  strength,  won  by  seven  wickets.  All  the 
men  seemed  to  get  fairly  on  to  the  bowling, 
nine  of  them  getting  into  double  figures.  The 
Philadelphians  were  disposed  of  for  120  in 
their  first  innings,  but  in  their  follow  on  made 
a  much  better  showing.  Coates  played  a  brill- 
iant innings,  one  of  the  best  played  so  far  by 
the  Americans.  The  home  team  were  not  long 
in  finishing  the  match,  and  notched  off  the 
necessary  runs  for  the  loss  of  three  wickets. 

OXFORD,   PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
First  Innings.  Second  Innings, 

E.  Rowley,  c.  Wood,  b. 

P.H.Clark 23  b.  Bates 10 

Lord  Scott,  b.  King 10 

A.  Eccles,  b.  Bates 24  b.  P.  Clark 34 

H.  F.  Stanley,  c.  Wood, 

b.  Cregar 45  b.  King o 

F.  L.  Fane,  1.  b.  w.,  b. 


not  out 33 

not  out 5 


King 25 

B.  D.  Bannon,  c.  Biddle, 

b.  P.  H.  Clark 13 

Mr.  Montmorency,  b.  P. 

H.  Clark... 31 

T.    B.     Henderson,     b. 

Bates 49 

Mr.  Berkeley,  not  out..   19 

M.  Stocks,  b.  King o 

A.  P.  Wickham.  b.  King    3 

Extras 19    Extras 2 


Total 261        Total . 

PHILADELPHIANS. 


First  Innings. 

A.  M.  "Wood,  c.  Bannon, 
b.  Stocks 13 

H.  C.Thayer,  c.Fane,b. 
Stocks 31 

J.  A.  Lester,  st.  Wick- 
ham, b.  Stocks I 

J.  B.  King,  b.  Berkeley.     7 

C.  Coates,  Jr.,  c.  Hen- 
derson, b.  Stocks 5    c.  Henderson, b.  Stocks.  84 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  c.  and  b. 
Berkeley 10    1.  b.  w.,  b.  Berkeley. .. .     7 


Second  Innings. 
c.  Stanlej',  b.  Berkeley,    o 

0.  Wickham,  b.  Stocks. .   11 

1.  b.  w.,  b.  Berkeley....  28 
c.  Fane,  b.  Stokes 16 


CRICKET. 
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First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

L.  Biddle,  b.  Stocks 8     runout 16 

E.  M.  Cregar,  b.  Berke- 
ley    16    b.  Stocks o 

F.  H.  Bates,   c.  and   b. 

Stocks g    b.  Berkeley 20 

H.  L.  Clark,  c.  Bannon, 

b.  Stocks 10    b.  Berkeley 16 

P.  H.  Clark,  not  out. ...    6    notout 16 

Extras 4    Extras 7 

Total I20       Total 221 

The  seventh  match  started  June  28th,  at 
Sheffield,  against  Yorkshh'e.  The  game  fin- 
ished a  draw,  owing  to  heavy  rainfall.  The 
Philadelphians  made  an  excellent  showing, 
and  an  innings  of  225,  against  this  county,  is 
creditable  for  any  team  ;  in  addition  to  this, 
the  visitors  did  well  in  disposing  of  four  of  the 
best  men  in  the  Yorkshire  team  for  a  compar- 
atively small  score.  After  the  first  day  only  a 
very  few  runs  were  made.     The  scores  follow  : 

PHILADELPHIANS. 

H.  C.  Thayer,  st.  Bairstow,  b.  Peel i 

A.  M.  Wood,  1,  b.  w.,  b.  Wainwrig-ht 52 

J.  A.  Lester,  c.  Wainwright,  b.  Brown 12 

G.  S.  Patterson,  run  out 3 

J.  B.  King,  St.  Bairstow,  b.  Peel 49 

C.  Coates,  Jr.,  run  out 5 

P.  H.  Bohlen,  c.  Bairstow,  b.  Denton 23 

F.  H.  Clark,  c.  Hawke,  b.  Peel 8 

E.  M.  Cregar,  b.  Moorhouse 50 

H.  P.  Baily,  c.  Brown,  b.  Peel 19 

F.  W.  Ralston,  not  out 2 

Extra I 

Total 22s 

YORKSHIRE. 

F.  S.  Jackson,  b.  King 4 

Brown,  c.  Wood,  b.  King 27 

Denton,  c.  Patterson,  b.  Baily 12 

Moorhouse,  not  out 27 

Wainwright,  1.  b.  w.,  b.  King o 

Lord  Hawke,  not  out 29 

Peel,  Bairstow,  F.  W.  Milligan,  Haigh  and  Hunter 
to  bat. 
Extras 5 

Total 1 . . .  104 

From  smoky  Sheffield  the  Philadelphians  went 
July  ist  down  to  Bournemouth,  where  the  fra- 
grant odor  of  the  pine  trees  and  morning  dips 
in  the  ocean  made  three  days  of  pleasure.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  their  opponents, 
Hampshire,  won  the  match  by  five  wickets,  the 
Philadelphians  played  good  cricket,  and  for  the 
first  time,  so  far  in  the  tour,  George  Patterson 
got  set  playing  in  his  old  form  for  88  runs  ;  Les- 
ter also  gave  us  another  of  his  valuable  contri- 
butions. Had  the  Philadelphians  held  out  as 
well  in  their  second  as  in  their  first  innings, 
Hants  would  have  had  their  work  cut  out  to 
win.  Ma^or  Spens  played  an  excellent  innings 
for  the  winners  with  118  not  out  in  their  first 
innings  ;  Barton  also  did  good  service  in  the 
second  innings  with  his  93  not  out.    The  scores  : 

PHILADELPHIANS. 
First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

G.  S.  Patterson,  c.  and  b. 

Light 88  b.  Bowers 5 

H.  C.  Thayer,  b.  Baldwin,   n  c.  Steel,  b.  Bowers.   .  35 
J.  A.  Lester,  st.  Bennett,  b. 

Baldwin 60  b.  Heseltine 6 

A.  M.  Wood,  b.  Andrew. .  47  c.  Bennett,  b.   Hesel- 
tine   7 

J.  B.  King,  c.  Light,  b.  Hill  35  b.  Hill 17 

C.  Coates,  Jr.,  b.  Andrew.     5  b.  Bowers 24 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  run  out 3  c.  Bennett,  b.  Light.  50 

E.  M.  Cregar,  c.  Spens,  b. 

Heseltine 18  c.  Hill,  b.  Bowers. .. .     i 

H.  P.  Baily,  c.  Bennett,  b. 

Andrew 12  c.  Spens,  b.  Hill. . 17 

F.  W.  Ralston,  b.  Andrew 

o    b.  Hill o 


First  Innings. 
P.  H.  Clark,  not  out. 
Extras , 


Total 2q 


Second  Innings. 

not  out 7 

Extras 14 

Total 163 


HAMPSHIRE. 
First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

R.    A.    Bennett,  c.  P..   H. 

Clark,  b.  Baily 13     b.  King. o 

D.  A.  Steel,  b.  King 29     notout 14 

Barton,  C.King,  b.  Baily. .  24     not   out 03 

Capt.  F.  W.  D.  Quinton,  b. 

King 12    b.  P.  H.  Clark 8 

A.  J.  L.  Hill,  c.  Ralston,  b. 

Cregar 28     b.  P.  H.  Clark 5 

Major  Spens,  not  out 118    b.  Patterson 34 

Andrew,  b.  Cregar 14     b.  P.  H.  Clark n 

C.  Heseltine,  c.  King,  b. 

Patterson i2~| 

Light,  c.  King,  b.  Baily. . .     4  |  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

Bowers,  b.  King 6| 

Baldwin,  absent o J 

Extras 21    Extras 13 

Total 281        Total 178 

After  three  days'  rest  the  Americans  com- 
menced the  ninth  match  of  their  tour  at  Bir- 
mingham, Jul}'  8th,  against  Warwickshire. 
This  was  one  of  the  best  matches  of  the  tour, 
and  resulted  in  a  win  (the  second)  for  the  Phila- 
delphians, by  five  wickets.  Scoring  was  good 
on  both  sides,  close  on  a  1,000  runs  being  made 
in  the  three  days'  play.  Only  one  batsman  in 
each  innings  left  the  wicket  without  scoring. 
These  were  undoubtedly  Bohlen's  days,  for  in 
both  innings  he  scored  and  played  well,  and 
has  considerably  increased  his  average  by  add- 
ing 87  runs  to  his  total  without  the  loss  of  a 
Avicket.  Lester  was  once  more  at  the  top  of 
the  scoring  list.  King  did  fine  work  with  the 
ball,  taking  twelve  wickets  in  the  two  innings. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 
First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

Quaife(W.  G.),  b.  King    3  b.  P.  H.  Clark 3 

bantall,  b.  P.  H.  Clark..   10  notout 44 

J.  F.  Byrne,  c.  Bates,  b. 

Baily 32  Lb.  w.,  b.  King 30 

Lilley,  c.  Wood,  b.  P.  H. 

Clark 70  c.  Coates,  b.  Baily 6 

Diver,  b.  Baily 13  b.  King. 13 

Law,  b.  King 72  b.  King 3 

Williams,   c.    Bates,   b. 

Bailv 26  b.  King o 

A.  C.  S.  Glover,  b.  King  13  b.  King 16 

Devey,  not  out 20  b.  King 6 

Pallett,  b.  King o  b.  King 23 

Field,  c.  Thayer,  b.  King    2  b.  Cregar 28 

Extras 35  Extras 29 


Total. 


296        Total 201 


PHILADELPHIANS. 
First  In  n  ings.  Sccon  d  In  ti  ings. 

G.  S,  Patterson,  b.  San- 
tall  4    b.  Pallett o 

A.  M.  Wood,  b.  Field...  24    c.  Williams,  b.  Pallett..   17 

J.  A.  Lester,  c.   Byrne, 
b.  Santall 35    b.  Santall 67 

H.  C.  Thayer,  b.  Santall  18 

J.  B.  King,  c.  Field,  b. 
Lilley 13    notout 46 

C.  Coates,  Jr.,  1.  b.  w.,  b. 
Santall 25 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  not  out. . .  56    not  out 31 

E.  M.  Cregar,  b.  Pallett  28    b.  Byrne 57 

F.  H.  Bates,  b.  Byrne...     i 
P.  H.  Clark,  b.  Santall  ,   10 

H.  P.  Baily,  b.  Santall..   14    c.  Byrne,  b.  Santall 4 

Extras 41    Extras 8 

Total 269       Total 230 

On  July  5,  Captain  Patterson  cabled  the 
committee  to  send  out  an  extra  wicket  keeper. 
They  selected  J.  H.  Scattergood,  who  sailed 
July  7,  and  joined  the  team  at  Bristol,  July  15. 
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OUTING  FOR  AUGUST. 


This  was  a  good  selection  ;  I  am  sorry  it  was 
not  made  earlier.  Encourage  the  young  ones 
when  they  show  real  merit. 

THE   METROPOLIS. 

The  most  interesting  game  to  players  in  and 
around  New  York  during  the  past  month  was 
the  one  played  June  26th,  at  Livingston,  between 
representatives  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
League  and  the  New  York  Association.  Al- 
though the  League  were  not  able  to  play  at  quite 
full  strength, they  wereable  to  pull  through  with 
a  win  by  83  runs.  The  Association  batted  first, 
and  after  rolling  up  a  total  of  217  it  was  thought 
that  the  game  was  well  in  their  hands.  The  bowl- 
ing of  the  Association  was  no  equal  for  batting 
powers  of  the  League,  and  when  H.  C.  Wright 
and  R.  T.  Rokeby  got  set,  they  put  on  88  runs 
before  the  combination  was  broken,  raising  the 
total  to  147  for  three  wickets.  Both  men  hit  out 
in  fine  style,  the  former  making  71  and  the 
latter  63.  A.  Gunn,  as  usual,  did  some  great 
hitting  for  his  32,  and  M.  V.  Hughes  played  a 
good  game  for  31.  The  bowling  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  so  taxed  that  Captain  Brown  put 
on  no  less  than  ten  of  his  men.  For  the  Asso- 
ciation, A.  Brown  set  his  men  an  excellent  ex- 
ample by  playing  first-class  cricket  for  69  runs; 
J.  H.  West  hit  freely  for  53.  The  stand  of  these 
two  players  raised  the  total  84  points.  The 
match  went  to  prove  the  superiority  of  local 
players  as  batsmen  to  bowlers.  While  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  good  all-round  bats- 
men in  the  two  teams,  the  bowling  was  decid- 
edly poor.  T.  G.  Clark,  who  made  the  best 
showing,  took  4  wickets  for  43  runs. 

The  totals  were  New  York  C.  A.,  217  ;  Met- 
ropolitan D.  C.  L.,  300. 

In  the  Association  Paterson  still  have  an 
unbroken  series  of  wins,  although  Brooklyn  and 
New  Jersey  have  both  given  them  close  runs, 
especially  the  latter,  who  stood  a  very  good 
chance  of  winning,  had  the  game  been  played 
out.     The  month's  summary  follows  : 

June  19— Manhattan,  66  ;  St.  George,  61. 

Kings  County,  62  ;  New  Jersey  A.  C,  159. 

Paterson,  135  ;  Brooklyn,  108  (for  9  wickets). 
July    3 — Kearney,  77  ;  St.  George,  ig. 

Brooklyn,  103  ;  Columljia,  31. 

Kings  County,  76  ;  Manhattan,  71. 
July     5 — St.  George,  48   (for  4  wickets)  ;  Paterson,  233. 
July    10 — Brooklyn,  128  ;  Manhattan,  39. 

Paterson,  126  ;  Kew  Jersey,  106  (for  6  ■wick- 
ets). 

Kearney,  73  ;  Kings  County,  2,6. 

St.  George,  51  ;  Columbia,  71  (for  5  wickets). 

The  limited  number  of  clubs  in  the  League 
make  the  match  list  somewhat  small.  The 
summary,  since  last  writing,  is  as  follows  : 

June  19 — New  Jersey  A.  C,  121  ;  Manhattan,  79. 

July     3 — Manhattan,  147  ;  New  York,  100  (for  7  wickets). 

July  10— New  Jersey  A.  C.,  272  ;  New  York,  25. 

The  short  Canadian  tour  of  the  New  Jersey 
A.  C.  resulted  in  an  even  finish  of  a  win  and  a 
loss.  The  first  match,  July  3,  at  Toronto, 
against  Rosedale,  was  a  very  easy  win  for  the 
visitors  by  a  score  of  264  (for  7  wickets)  to  80. 
C.  P.  Hurditch  proved  the  hero  of  the  game, 
with  one  short  of  a  centurj^  to  his  credit. 

Against  the  Toronto  Club,  at  Toronto,  on 
July  5th,  the  home  players  won  by  the  narrow- 
margin  of  3  runs,  the  totals  being  Toronto  73, 
New  Jersey  A.  C.  70. 

THE    HALIFAX    CUP. 

The  Halifax  Cup  contests  are  drawing  to  a 


close,  and,  at  the  time  of  writing,  Merion  and 
Germantown  stand  tied  for  first  place  with  6 
won  and  2  lost  games  ;  Belmont  follows  with  4 
won  and  3  lost;  Philadelphia,  4  won  and  4  lost; 
Radnor,  2  won  and  6  lost  ;  Belfield  last,  with  a 
single  win  and  6  losses.  A  summary  of  the 
same  during  the  past  month  follows  : 

June  19 — Germantown,  314;  Radnor,  92  (for  3  \vickets). 

Merion,  113  ;  Belfield,  95. 

Belmont,  136  ;  Philadelphia,  135. 
June  26 — Radnor,  160  ;  Philadelphia,  158. 

Belmont,  172  ;  Belfield,  137  (for  6  wickets). 

Merion.  344  ;  Germantown,  201. 
July     3 — Philadelphia,  117;  Belmont,  115. 

Merion,  250  ;  Radnor,  60. 

Belfield,  108  ;  Germantown.  170  (for  5  wickets). 
July     5 — Germantown,  178  ;    Belmont,  96. 

Merion,  207  ;  Philadelphia,  102. 

Radnor,  113  ;  Belfield,  98. 
July  10 — Radnor,  62  ;  Belmont,  igo  (for  8  wickets). 

Philadelphia,  92  ;  Belfield,  64, 

Germantown,  161  ;  Merion,  144. 

CHICAGO.      , 

Chicago  is  adopting  what  has  long  been  pop- 
ular in  the  old  country,  and  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  several  of  our  other  big  cities  East — 
a  cricket  week.  For  the  week  beginning  July 
3d,  the  various  clubs  entertained  as  guests  a 
Canadian  eleven,  and  an  eleven  from  St.  Louis. 

The  first  match  between  All  Chicago  and  the 
Canadian  team  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  Cana- 
dians by  five  wickets.  The  home  team  in  their 
first  innings  were  soon  disposed  of  for  39  runs; 
against  this  the  visitors  made  no.  Chicago's 
second  attempt  realized  139,  with  sixty-eight 
runs  to  get  to  win;  the  visitors  had  an  easy  task, 
and  were  left  with  five  wickets  to  spare. 

July  5th  brought  St.  Louis  into  the  fieldagainst 
the  Cicero  Club.  A  low-scoring,  but  interesting 
game  resulted  in  a  win  for  St.  Louis  by  nine 
runs.  The  totals  were  :  Cicero,  first  innings, 
45;  second  innings,  30.  St.  Louis,  first  innings, 
50  ;  second  innings,  34. 

(Dn  July  6th  St.  Louis  were  easily  defeated 
by  the  Canadians  by  a  score  of  150  to  53.  G.  S. 
Lyon  bowled  in  such  excellent  form  for  the 
winners,  that  he  took  seven  wickets  for  30  runs. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Terry  headed  the  batting  with  43 
contributed  to  the  winning  score. 

July  7th  the  St.  Louis  suffered  another  de- 
feat, this  time  at  the  hands  of  the  Wanderers' 
Club.  St.  Louis  were  disposed  of  for  88  runs, 
while  the  Wanderers  put  together  177. 

On  the  8th  the  Canadians  started  a  two-day 
match  against  the  Wanderers,  and  the  St.  Louis 
team  met  the  Chicago  Club  in  a  one-day  game. 

The  Canadians  disposed  of  the  Wanderers 
for  105  runs  in  their  first  innings,  and  in  their 
second  innings  for  120  ;  against  this  the  Cana- 
dians made  171,  and  were  left  with  55  to  win. 
The  necessary  runs  were  made  for  the  loss  of 
4  wickets,  leaving  the  Canadians  victorious  by 
6  wickets. 

The  St.  Louis  team  won  their  match  easily 
by  a  score  of  130  to  43.  Holder,  of  the  St.  Louis 
team,  bowled  well,  taking  5  wickets  for  24  runs. 

July  loth  the  Canadians  placed  another  win 
to  their  credit,  this  time  against  the  Chicago 
Club.  The  Canadians  batted  first,  and,  with 
the  total  at  19S  for  8  wickets,  declared  their  inn- 
ings. Chicago  were  dismissed  for  86  runs,  W. 
R.  Wadsworth  taking  5  wickets  for  40  runs. 
Rev.  Terry  played  well  for  30  ;  S.  C.  Wood 
also  contributed  30,  not  out,  to  the  score  of  the 
winners.  T.  C.  Turner. 


GOLF. 
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MONG  the    interest- 
ing  liappenings  in 
the    golhng    world 
since  our  last  issue 
has  been  tlie  inter- 
pretation of  the  rules  made 
by   the  Executive   Commit- 
tee   of    the    United    States 
Golf  Association.     It  is  now 
in   order    to    have    a    com- 
mentary upon  the  interpre- 
tations,  and  perhaps    later, 
a  n   elementary    text- 
book on  the  commen- 
tary.      The   fact  is — 
and  it  is  well  under- 
stood by  the  old  play- 
ers of  the  game — that 
there    cannot    be   de- 
vised a  set  of  rules  to 
govern  every  possible 
contingency  in  a  game 
so  replete  with  novel 
situations.     It  is  well 
enough,    perhaps,     to 
define  "  Col.  Bogey," 
and   what  "a  wheel- 
■\  '     .    .  -j''"'  f-^ barrow"   is   "on  the 

'course,"  and  the  pen- 
alties attendant  upon 
getting  your  ball  into 
a  wheelbarrow,  or  under  a  grass-cutter.  It 
develops  a  sense  of  importance,  but  beyond 
that,  little  good  is  done.  Every  sportsman 
knows  what  the  rules  for  this  or  any  other 
sport  are  for,  and  what  they  are  not  for  ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  comes  to  playing  our  games  with 
spirit-levels,  and  surveyors'  compasses,  and 
the  rules  in  three  or  four  octavo  volumes, 
we  had  better  retire.  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
the  committee,  with  half-a-dozen  exceptions, 
have  simply  added  more  words  to  rules  that 
needed  none.  Certain  of  their  explanations 
and  rulings  are  of  assistance,  and  all  golfers 
are  glad  to  have  them,  but  it  is  sound  advice, 
we  are  sure,  to  do  as  little  tinkering  of  the 
rules  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  bear  in 
mind,  too,  that  rules  are  made  to  obey,  not 
to  interpret.  Usually  they  are  plain  enough 
for  a  good  sportsman  ;  it  is  only  the  jockey 
element  in  any  sport  which  finds  them  puzzling. 
There  have  been  team-matches  galore,  dur- 
ing the  last  month,  more,  indeed,  than  space 
permits  to  chronicle. 

The  Richmond  County  versus  Baltusrol  was 
a  good  match,  in  which  Mr.  Tyng  beat  Mr, 
James  Park,  4  up  ;  Mr.  Toler  beat  Mr.  L.  B. 
Stoddart,  5  up  ;  Mr.  Chadwick  beat  Mr.  Bev- 
erley Ward,  Jr.,  9  up,  and  the  match  ended 
with  Richmond  County  two  holes  to  the  good. 
Knollwood  beat  the  Racquet  Club  13  to  5, 
Mr.  Alexander  Morten  being  the  only  member 
of  the  Racquet  Club  team  to  score.  He  had  as 
opponent  Mr.  J.   B.    Harriman,   and  beat  him 

Tuxedo  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  were  beaten 
46  to  7. 

In  the  Meadowbrook  versus  Rockaway  match, 
Meadowbrook  won  15  to  7 — Mr.  Winthrop  Ruth- 
erford contributing  9  holes,  and  Mr.  F.  O.  Beach 
6  holes,  for  Meadowbrook.     It  would  be  diffi- 


cult in  these  days  to  do  more  than  mention  the 
more  important  events  among  golfers.  Golf 
now  is  played  everywhere.  There  are  golf 
clubs  in  Florida,  Maine,  Washington,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  scattered  between  these  thousands 
of  miles,  are  golf  clubs  ever  increasing  in  size, 
and  ever  adding  to  their  numbers. 

At  the  Seabright  tournament  July  5th,  there 
were  some  good  cards  turned  in.  Mr.  Tyng^ 
who  won  the  cup,  beating  Mr.  Bowers,  the  run- 
ner-up— made  36-f-4i^77  ;  Mr.  John  Reid,  Jr., 
37-1-41^78  ;  Mr.  Larocque,  37-1-43=80  ;  Mr.  D. 
Chauncey,  37-1-44=81  ;  Mr.  Beverley  Ward, 
37-|-45=82.  These  are  good  scores,  the  best  five 
cards  that  have  been  handed  in  at  any  first- 
class  tournament  we  have  had  thus  far.  Unfort- 
unately we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Sea- 
bright  links  and  cannot  speak  of  their  hazards 
and  difficulties.  But  unless  these  men  were 
exceptionally  "  fit "  on  that  day,  the  links  are 
probably  rather  easy.  To  do  36  and  37  for  nine 
holes  over  a  first-rate  long  course  is  not  a  com- 
mon feat  yet  for  our  golfers.  On  July  9th,  how- 
ever, Davis,  the  professional,  at  Newport,  made 
a  new  record  over  that  course,  going  out  in  37 
and  coming  in  in  36,  a  total  of  73.  Few  of  our 
amateurs  can  be  expected  to  do  anything  like 
that,  unless  it  be  over  unusually  simple  links. 
Seabright  may  be  pretty  well  satisfied  that 
their  links  need  lengthening  and  stiffening  up 
all  around.  Of  other  good  scores, Mr.  J.  B.  Tailer 
has  handed  in  an  84  over  the  Ardsley  Casino 
Course.  Mr.  W.  B.  Crittenden  now  holds  the 
record  at  Dyker  Meadow,  with  the  following 
card  for  nine  holes  : 

Holes 123456        789 

Yards 431    235    306  310    282    370     506    287    279 

64446565        4=45 

This  is  not  a  particularly  good  card,  with  a  6 
for  the  shortest  and  a  6  for  the  longest  hole, 
nor  is  it  a  test  at  all,  since  a  game  consists  of 
18  holes,  and  it  should  be  generally  understood 
that  a  record  for  a  course  must  be  for  18  holes. 
Any  duffer  may  accidentally  do  a  hole  in  one, 
or  two,  and  thus  hold  records,  while  for  18  holes 
one's  play  has  a  fair  test ;  and  the  aim  of  the 
game  is  to  test  patience  and  steadiness  as  much 
as  anything  else.  To  play  3  holes,  or  6  holes, 
or  even  9  holes,  is  not  the  game,  because  then 
you  have  eliminated  one  of  the  game's  inalien- 
able characteristics,  which  is,  that  the  player 
shall  be  called  upon  for  steadiness  and  general- 
ship in  turning  out  a  good  total,  not  for  a  few 
holes,  but  for  18  holes. 

Many  men  do  not  seem  to  get  the  hang  of 
the  game,  so  to  speak,  even  now.  Nobody  cares 
what  this  hole  or  that  hole  is  done  in,  nor  what 
any  3  or  4  or  9  consecutive  holes  are  done  in  ; 
the  game  is  18  holes,  and  nothing  less  than 
that  is  the  game.  No  horseman  would  think  of 
describing  the  good  seat,  and  light  hands,  of  a 
man  sitting  a  horse  that  was  tied  to  a  post; 
the  test  of  his  seat  and  hands  is  the  twelve 
miles  across  country.  The  game  of  golf  is  18 
holes,  and  unless  the  iS  holes  are  played  out, 
every  one  of  them,  there  is  no  criterion  for 
judgment. 

At  the  Staten  Island  Cricket  Club  Tourna- 
ment, July  loth,  the  best  card  handed  in  was 
that  of  Mr.G.  E.  Armstrong  with  an  85,  though 
Mr.  Callender  won  with  an  87 — 11=76,  which  by 
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the  way  shows  some  pretty  erratic  handi- 
capping, since  no  man  who  can  do  i8  holes  in 
90  ought  to  get  anything  hke  11  as  a  handicap, 
for  our  very  best  amateurs  are  not  on  the  80 
mark. 

At  Oyster  Bay,  June  19th,  Oyster  Bay  beat 
the  Queens  County  team  12  holes  to  10,  a  very 
good  match,  although  the  first  two  men  on  the 
Oyster  Bay  team  did  practically  all  the  scoring. 

Central  New  York  has  been  more  enterpris- 
ing than  the  rest  of  us,  and  there  they  have  a 
league  ;  and  of  late  they  have  been  playing  a 
league  tournament,  Rochester,  Otsego,  Albany, 
Sadaquada  and  Trenton  taking  part. 

The  Brokers'  tournament  at  Knollwood  was 
not  a  great  success,  so  far  as  the  golf  went, 
though,  no  doubt,  there  was  plenty  of  sport. 
Messrs.  Toler  and  Macdonald  who  were  penal- 
ized each  six  strokes,  did  92  and  91  respect- 
ively, making  their  net  scores  97  and  98,  while 
the  best  gross  score  was  an  89  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Edey. 

From  across  the  water  come  reports  of  nota- 
ble golf  in  the  Ladies'  Championship  meeting 
at  Gullane.  The  two  Misses  Orr,  who  learnt 
their  game  at  North  Berwick,  were  the  f.nal- 
ists.  The  course  was  the  regular  men's  course, 
and,  judging  by  the  performance  of  Miss  E. 
C.  Orr  in  the  final  match  against  her  sister,  she 
is  about  as  good  as  any  of  our  male  amateurs, 
bar  ten  or  a  dozen.  Her  score,  in  a  driving 
rain,  for  fifteen  holes,  was :  4,  5,  4,  5,  4,  5,  6,  6, 
4,  5,  4,  5,  4,  4,  5.  The  last  three  holes  were  not 
played,  as  the  match  was  won  at  that  point. 
Nor  was  Miss  E.  C.  Orr  the  only  lady  player 
who  showed  great  proficiency.  Miss  Tittertou 
was  only  beaten  two  up  by  the  champion,  while 
Miss  Dod,  Miss  Blythe,  Miss  Anderson — a  sis- 
ter of  the  amateur  champion — Miss  Kennedy, 
Miss  Starkie-Bence  and  others  would  all  have 
stood  a  very  fair  chance  to  win  the  Brokers' 
tournament  at  Knollwood  had  they  appeared 
there  and  been  given  any  sort  of  a  handicap. 
It  was  said  by  a  number  of  the  on-lookers  that 
so  far  as  the  play  through  the  green  was  con- 
cerned, a  number  of  these  ladies  were  as  good 
as  the  best  amateurs.  The  driving  was  gener- 
ally short  of  the  masculine  standard,  bu<-  aside 
from  that,  there  was  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
either  style  or  performance. 

The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Balfour  has 


kept  at  his  golf  with  the  same  patience  and  im- 
perturbable serenity  which  characterized  his 
conduct  as  Irish  Secretary,  with  the  result  that 
this  year  he  won  the  Parliamentary  Golf  Han- 
dicap after  a  close  match  with  Mr.  Foster. 

The  writer  received  a  letter  dated  June  15  th 
from  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson,  in  which  he 
wrote  that  he  and  Messrs.  Leslie  Balfour-Mel- 
ville,  Emley  Blackwell,  and  R.  T.  Boothby  had 
accepted  an  invitation  extended  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Harper  to  come  to  this  country.  They  intend 
to  play  at  the  Norwood  Country  Club  tourna- 
ment, at  the  tournament  at  Chicago,  and  to 
remain  here  some  six  weeks  in  all.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  every  golfer  will  add  his  wel- 
come to  that  of  Mr.  Harper,  and  that  they  will 
be  received  everywhere  with  that  hospitality 
nowhere  more  generously  offered  than  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  their  departure, 
we  may  have  some  representative  teams  of  four 
to  meet  them,  and  also  that  we  may  have  ample 
opportunity  to  see  just  how  our  best  men  can 
play  when  pitted  against  such  formidable  ad- 
versaries. Such  hints  and  suggestions  as  these 
men  can  give  us,  not  only  concerning  our  play, 
but  concerning  our  methods  of  laying  out  links, 
will  be  invaluable,  and  we  ought  to  profit  largely 
by  their  visit. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Travers  Allan,  the  present  holder 
of  the  amateur  championship  of  Great  Britain, 
has  upset  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  game. 
Mr.  Allan  was  born  in  1875,  and  began  to  play 
golf  in  1892.  After  two  years'  play  he  made  a 
record  for  the  links  at  Braid  by  doing  them  in 
69.  He  has  done  the  Gullane  course  (the  scene 
of  the  ladies'  championship  this  year)  in  70. 
He  has  been  the  holder  of  the  Students'  scratch 
medal  at  the  Edinburgh  University  Club  for 
four  years.  His  progress  has  been  very  un- 
usual, beginning  to  play  the  game  when  he 
was  seventeen,  and  turning  up  as  amateur 
champion  at  twenty-two.  Of  his  style  and 
method  we  have  already  written  in  these  col- 
umns. No  doubt  much  of  his  success  is  due  to 
his  opportunities  for  play  with  first-class  men 
at  St.  Andrews,  his  home  links,  and  elsewhere. 
A  man  who  learns  his  golfing  manners  from 
"  Old  Tom,"  and  his  style  from  Auchterlouis, 
surely  has  advantages  denied  to  most  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  P.  C. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  in 
the  natural  colors 
has  been  an  ignis 
faticus  for  years  ; 
and  the  all-absorb- 
ing question  of  the  day 
is,  is  it  to  continue  to  be 
so,  or  are  the  renewed 
hopes  inspired  by  the 
communications  of  such 
reliable  and  able  experts 
as  Abney  and  Trueman 
Wood,  the  result  of  ex- 
periments  made  by 
themselves,  and  in  their 
presence,  by  M.  Chas- 
sagne,  the  discoverer  of 
the   alleged  principle   of 


color  selection,  to  be  realized?  That  such  a 
principle  has  been  hitherto  unknown  and  un- 
suspected is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  exist ; 
but  it  is  so  unlike  anything  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  the  "discoverers"  of  photog- 
raphy in  natural  colors  have  so  often  been 
humbugs  that  even  a  tolerably  large  degree  of 
skepticism  is   but  natural. 

Briefl}^  stated,  the  principle  of  color  selection 
discovered— I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  say  in- 
vented— by  Villidine  and  Chassagne,  as  applied 
to  photography  in  natural  colors  is  as  follows  : 
An  ordinary  silver  print  is  prepared  by  brush- 
ing over,  or  immersion  in  a  certain  solution  ; 
and  when  dry,  is  brushed  over  alternately  with 
three  solutions,  red,  green,  and  blue  ;  and  se- 
lection and  absorption  do  the  rest.  Wherever 
there   was   red,   green,  or  blue   in   the  object 
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photographed  there  will  those  colors  take  hold, 
and  in  just  the  required  proportions  to  repro- 
duce every  shade  of  every  combination  found 
in  nature. 

That  this  is  difficult  to  believe  goes  without 
saying,  and  less  than  twenty  years  ago  would 
have  been  declared  impossible.  But  since  then 
many  impossibilities  have  lost  their  z'l/i,  and  it 
is  at  least  possible  that  it  maybe  so  in  this.  It 
has  been  noted,  and  suggested  as  a  matter  of 
doubt,  that  in  two  pictures  in  which  a  table 
with  colored  ornaments  appears,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  colors  is  not  the  same.  In  one  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  one  ornament  is,  say,  green, 
while  the  same  portion  of  the  same  ornament  in 
the  other  is  red  ;  and  no  doubt  this  is  a  serious 
matter,  although  not  sufficiently  so  to  warrant 
us,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  principle  involved, 
in  condemning  it. 

Nor  would  it  be  right,  as  yet,  to  judge  of  the 
method  by  its  fruits.  A  few  mistaken  enthu- 
siasts, especially  in  this  country,  have  raved 
about  the  beauty  of  the  results  that  have  been 
shown,  ]ust  as  the  same  useful  class  raved  about 
the  supposed  beauty  of  the  earlier  calotypes, 
mistaking  wonder  for  admiration  ;  but  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  those  best  able  to  judge  is, 
while  there  is  much  cause  for  the  former,  there 
is  little  to  excite  the  latter.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  blink  the  fact  that  as  pictures  in  nat- 
ural colors  they  are  poor,  sunken,  fiat  and  lack- 
ing in  brilliance — the  wonder  would  be  if  it 
were  otherwise  ;  and  if  they  are,  as  I  am  very 
anxious  to  believe,  honest  and  above-board, 
improvement  will  as  surely  come  as  it  came  to 
Talbot's  first  efforts. 

Although  photographers,  for  reasons  already 
given,  are  naturally  skeptical  on  the  question 
of    photography  in  natural   colors,  they  were 


inclined  to  look  with  favor  on  the  Chassagne 
method  from  the  apparently  open  way  in 
which  he  introduced  it  ;  but  he  has  made  two 
serious  mistakes  :  he  has  wearied  them  by 
making  them  wait,  and  aroused  their  suspi- 
cions by  lodging  in  the  British  patent  office  a 
specification  that  appears  to  show  beyond  all 
doubt  that  he  is  either  a — well,  I  shall  not  now 
say  what,  as  the  wisest  man  may  make  a  mis- 
take ;  and  if  the  Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co.  are 
permitted  to  carry  out  their  programme,  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  more  definite  information  in 
next  record. 

MARINE    PHOTOGRAPHY. 

For  really  good  marine  photography,  the 
lens  should  be  in  focal  length  just  about  twice 
as  long  as  the  base  line  of  the  picture,  say, 
about  fourteen  inches  for  a  7x5  plate,  and  cost- 
ing about  twice  as  much  as  the  lens  generally 
supposed  to  be  suitable  for  that  size.  But  if 
the  photographer  possesses  an  ordinary  rectilin- 
ear he  does  not  need  to  go  into  the  market,  as 
probably  either  its  front  or  back  lens  used 
alone  will  answer  his  purpose  admirably.  Fail- 
ing that,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  better  than 
that,  he  should  get  what  is  known  as  the  old- 
fashioned  landscape  lens,  a  single  achromatic 
lens  mounted,  of  about  the  right  length,  which 
will  cost  according  to  the  first  catalogue  on 
which  I  lay  my  hands,  $7.50.  Its  largest  work- 
ing aperture  will  be  about  yg  but  that  is  quite 
fast  enough,  and  such  a  lens  will  be  in  every 
respect  as  suitable  for  the  highest  class  of  ma- 
rine work  as  any  one  that  ever  was  or  proba- 
bly ever  shall  be  made,  most  certainly  as  suit- 
able as  one  of  similar  focal  length  on  another 
page  of  the  same  catalogue,  at  $115. 

Dr.  John  Nicol. 
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'HE    two    con- 
tests  of    the 
season     that 
have  been  of 
the    widest 
interest    have    one 
characteristic     in 
common  ;    in    each, 
well-known    players 
have    ended    fluctu- 
ating   fortunes,    by 
final   successes.      In 
the    Ladies'    Cham- 
pionship     Singles, 
Miss    Atkinson     re- 
trieved   the    laurels 
she   lost  last    year ; 
and    in  the   Middle 
States   Champion- 
ship, W.  Larned,  by 
winning     for    the 
third  time,  captured 
•  the  trophy  in  perpe- 
tuity. 
The      Ladies' 
Championship  of  the  U.   S.  A.   Was  contested 
at   Wissahickon    Heights,    Philadelphia,    June 
15th  to  19th. 
The  following  are  the  scores  : 


LADIES'  SINGLES. 


First  round — Miss  Kathleen  Atkinson,  Staten  Island 
Club,  beat  Mrs.  E.  B.  Beaumont,  Belmont  C.  C,  6-4, 
6-0. 

Miss  Juliette  Atkinson,  Staten  Island  Club,  beat. 
Miss  Maris  E.  Winner,  "Washington,  D.  C,  t-i,  4-6,  6-1. 

Miss  Edith  Kenderdine,  Belfield  C.  C,  beat  Miss  El- 
len Kitchen,  Belfield  C.  C,  6-2,  4-6,  8-6. 

Miss  C.  B.  Neely,  Chicago,  beat  Mrs.  Frank  Edwards,. 
Belmont  C.  C,  6-2,  6-1. 

Second  round — Miss  Juliette  Atkinson  beat  Miss- 
Maud  Banks,  6-1,  4-6,  o-i. 

Semi-finals— Miss  Juliette  Atkinson  beat  Miss  Kath- 
leen Atkinson,  6-1,  6-3. 

Miss  Edith  Kenderdine  vs.  Miss  C.  B.  Neely,  7-5,  2-6, 
unfinished. 

Miss  Juliette  Atkinson  will  play  the  winner  of  the 
above  set  for  the  honor  of  playing  Miss  Moore  for  the 
championship. 

Finals — Miss  Atkinson  beat  Miss  Moore,  6-3,  6-3,  4-6, 
3-6,  6-3. 

MIXED    DOUBLES. 

First  round— Miss  Maud  Banks  and  B.  L.  C.  Grifiith 
beat  Miss  C.  B.  Neely  and  J.  B.  Paret,  6-1,  7-5. 

Second  round — Miss  Henson  and  D.  L.  Magruder 
beat  Miss  G.  K.  Atkinson  and  F.  H.  Thompson  by  de- 
fault. 

Miss  Edith  Coombs  and  Fordham  Morgan,  a  bye. 

Miss  Arnold  and  C.  C.  Sichel,  a  bye. 

Semi-finals— Miss  Maud  Banks  and  B.  L.  C.  Griffith 
beat  Miss  Arnold  and  C.  C.  Sichel,  6-1,  6-0. 

Miss  Henson  and  D.  L.  Magruder  beat  Miss  Edith 
Coombs  and  Fordham  Morgan,  q-7,  5-7,  6-3. 

Finals — Miss  Henson  and  D.  L.  Magruder  vs.  B.  C. 
L.  Griffith  and  Miss  Maud  Banks,  7-7.  Unfinished  ;  to 
be  played  over. 
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LADIES'   DOUBLES. 

First  round — Miss  J.  P.  Atkinson  and  Miss  K.  G. 
Atkinson  beat  Mrs.  E.  B.  Beaumont  and  Miss  Slevin, 
6-0.  6-3. 

Miss  Edith  E.  Rotch  and  Miss  Maud  Banks,  a  bye. 

Semi-finals— Mrs.  Frank  Edwards  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Rastall  vs.  Miss  Kenderdine  and  Miss  Hewson. 

Miss  Edith  E.  Rotch  and  Miss  Maud  Banks  vs.  Miss 
J.  P.  Atkinson  and  Miss  K.  G  Atkinson,  to  be  played. 

Finals — The  Misses  Atkinson  beat  Mrs.  Edwards 
and  Mrs.  Rastall,  6-2,  6-1,  6-1. 

The  Middle  States  Championship  was  con- 
tested at  the  Orange  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  July 
5th  to  nth.     The  scores  follow  : 

Tulysfh.— Championship  Singles. — Preliminar}^  round 
— "D.  F.  Davis,  Harvard,  beat  E.  M.  Sergeant,  Orange 
T  .  C,  6-3.  6—3;  W.  Kyle,  Orange  T.  C.  beat  C.  E. 
Fennessy,  West  Side  T.  C,  by  default ;  O.  M.  Bost- 
wick.  West  Side  T.  C,  beat  Lawrence  Hobbie,  Newark 
T.  C,  6—3,  6—2;  W.  A.  Larned,  Summit  T.  C,  beat 
T.  D.  Forbes,  Harvard,  6 — 2,  6—2. 

First  round— D.  F.  Davis,  Harvard,  beat  W.  Kyle, 
Orange  T.  C,  6—3,  6—4;  G.  H.  Niles,  Orange  T.  C, 
beat  E.  A.  Stroud,  Merion  C.  C,  6—0,  6—3  ;  Richard 
Stevens,  St.  George  C.  C,  beat  Milton  Ruggles, 
Orange  T.  C.  6— i,  6-2;  E.  A.  Crownin shield,  West 
Side  T.  C,  beat  Percy  Bradshaw,  Orange  T.  C, 
6—3,  6—1  ;  J.  P.  Paret,  Orange  T.  C,  beat  Irving 
Giffin,  Orange  T.  C,  4—6,  6—3,  6-1  ;  L.  E.  Ware, 
Harvard,  beat  P.  K.  Condict,  Orange  T.  C,  6—2, 
6—0  :  G.  L.  Wyeth,  Lenox  T.  C,  beat  W.  P.  Conway, 
Orange  T.  C,  6—3,  6— i  ;  G.  P.  Sheldon,  Jr.,  Yale, 
beat  Willis  Lyman,  Orange  T.  C  ,  3 — 6,  6 — 2,  6 — 3; 
S.  C.  Millett,  New  York  T.  C,  beat  C.  H.  Vail,  Prince- 
ton, by  default ;  A.  Auchincloss,  Merion  C.  C,  beat 
Donald  Scott,  Orange  T.   C,  6—3,  6—0  ;   M.   D.  Whit- 


man, Harvard,'  beat  Edward  Lyman,  Orange  T.  C- 
6—2,  6—1  ;  R.  M.  Miles,  Jr.,  Orange  T.  C,  beat  Ralph 
McKitterick,  Harvard,  3—6,  6—1,  6—2  ;  J.  C.  Neely, 
Cornell,  beat  Montgomery  Ogden,  Orange  T.  C,  6—0, 
9 — 7;  Holcombe  Ward,  Harvard,  beat  C.  P.  Dodge,  Yale, 
4—6,  6—2,  6 — 3  ;  Richard  Hooker,  Yale,  beat  P.  W.  A. 
McMahon,  Orange  T.  C,  6—2,  6 — 2 ;  W.  A.  Larned, 
Summit  T.  C,  beat  O.  M.  Bostwick,  West  Side  T.  C, 
6 — 2,  6 — 2. 

Second  round— J.  C.  Paret,  Orange  T.  C,  beat  L.  E. 
Ware.  Harvard,  6—3,  6 — 4  ;  G.  P.  Sheldon,  Jr.,  Yale, 
beat  G.  L.  Wyeth,  Lenox  T.  C,  6—1,  6—3 ;  S.  C.  Millett, 
New  York  T.  C,  beat  A.  Auchincloss,  Merion  C.  C 
6 — 3,  6 — 3  ;  Holcombe  Ward,  Harvard,  beat  J.  C.  Neely. 
Cornell.  4—6,  6 — i,  6 — 2. 

July  6th . — Championship  Singles. — Second  round — G. 
H.  Miles,  Orange  T.  C,  beat  D.  F.  Davis,  Harvard,  9—7, 
g— 7;  Richard  Stevens,  St. George  C.C.,beat  E.A.Crown- 
inshield.  West  Side  T.  C,  6—1,  6—2  ;  M.  D.  Whitman, 
Harvard,  beat  R.  M.  Miles,  Jr.,  Orange  T.  C,  6—4,  6—3; 
W.  A.  Larned,  Summit  T.  C,  beat  Richard  Hooker, 
Yale,  6 — I,  6 — 2. 

Third  round— J.  P.  Paret,  Orange  T.  C,  beat  G.  P. 
Sheldon,  Jr.,  Yale,  6 — i,  6—4. 

July  7th. — Championship  Singles. — Third  round  — 
Richard  Stevens,  St.  George  C.  C,  beat  G.  H.  Miles, 
Orange  T.  C.  6—2,  6—3  ;  M.  D.  Whitman,  Harvard, 
beat  S.  C.  Millett.  New  York  T.  C,  6—2,  7—5  ;  W.  A. 
Larned,  Summit  T.  C,  beat  Holcombe  Ward,  Harvard, 
6—2,  7—5. 

July  8th.— R.D.  Stevens  beat  J.  P.  Paret,  5—7,  6—2,6—0. 

July  gth. — Semi-final  round— W.  A.  Larned  beat  M. 
D.  Whitman,  6 — 2,  6—4. 

July  loth. — Championship  Singles. — Final  round — W. 
A.  Larned,  Summit  T.  C,  beat  Richard  Stevens,  St. 
George  C.  C,  6—3,  7—5,  6 — i. 

Challenge  round  —  W.  A.  Larned,  Summit  T.  C, 
(challenger),  beat  Clarence  Hobart,  New  York  T.  C 
(holder),  by  default. 


ATHLETICS. 


^■ATIO^■AL     INTERSCHOLASTIC      ATHLETIC     ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

AT  their  second  annual  championship 
meeting,  held  June  12th,  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Oval,  Williamsbridge,  N.  Y. , 
under  the  management  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Knickerbocker  Ath- 
letic Club,  the  weather  was  fine,  track  and 
i^rounds  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  wind  so 
strong  against  the  finishes  of  all  races  as  to 
prevent  record-breaking.  The  admission  was 
by  invitation,  without  charge,  and  more  than 
1,000  persons  witnessed  the  games. 

The  score  of  the  cojtipeting  associations  was  as  fol- 
lows :  New  England,  37  points  ;  Long  Island,  23  points ; 
New  York,  20  points  ;  New  Jersey,  13  points  ;  Connect- 
icut, 7  points;  Iowa,  6  points  ;  Dartmouth,  6  points. 

100-yard  run — Final  heat,  A.  W.  Robinson,  Long  Isl- 
and, 10  2-5S. :  A.  F.  Duffy,  New  England,  2,  by  4  feet  ; 
H.  J.  Kane,  N.  E.,  3.  by  a  foot. 

220-yard  run— H.  S.  Kane,  N.  E.,  224-ss. ;  C.  A.  Sul- 
zer.  New  Jersey,  2,  by  5  yards ;  A.  F.  Duffy,  N.  E.,  3, 
by  6  yards. 

440-yard  run — H.  F.  Manvel,  N.  J.,  51s.;  A.  W.  Bur- 
lingame,  L.  I.,  2,  by  10  yards;  C.  K.  Brown,  Iowa,  3,  by 
2  yards. 

880-yard  run— H.  F.  Manvel,  N.  J.,  2m.  i  3-5S.;  R.  S. 
Batchelder,  N.  E.,  2,  by  7  yards  ;  A.  L.  Newton,  Dart- 
mouth, N.  H.,  3,  by  10  yards. 

i-mile  run — A.  L.  Newton,  D.,  4m.  52s.;  S.  F.  Wood- 
bine, N.  E.,  2,  by  70  yards  ;  R.  L  Sanford,  L.  I.,  3,  by  25 
yards. 

120-yard  hurdle  race — Final  heat,  J.  J.  Peters,  N.  E., 
16  3-5S.;  W.  B.  Boyce,  N.  E.,  2,  by  a  yard;  C.  A.  O'- 
Rourke,  New  Yorlc,  3,  by  a  few  inches. 

220-yard  hurdle  race— W.  B.  Boyce,  N.  E.,  26  2-5S. ;  J. 
H.  Converse,  N.  E.,  2,  by  10  yards  ;  F.  L.  Johnson,  N. 
Y.,  3,  by  4  yards. 

i-mile  bicycle  race — W.  Hawkins,  L.  I.,  2m.  48  2-5S. ; 
F.  A.  Strong,  N.  E.,  2,  by  10  yards  ;  B.  C.  Wells,  N.  E., 
3,  by  15  yards. 

I-mile  walk — S.  Ringler,  I.,  7m.  37  4-5S. ;  W.  F.  Mohan, 
N.  E.,  2,  by  20  yards  ;  D.  D.  McGrew,  N.  Y.,  3,  by  100 
yards. 

Running  high  jump— F.  R.  Sturtevant,  Connecticut, 
5ft.  g^in.;  W.  Grace,  N.  Y.,  sft.  8in.;  C.  M.  Rotch,  N. 
E.,  5ft.  7in. 


Running  broad  jump — W.  D.  Kelly,  N.  Y.,  21ft.  4in.; 
T.  R.  Pell,  N.  Y.,  2ift.  2j^in. ;  W.  B.  Boyce,  N.  E.,  20ft.  8in. 

Pole  vault— R.  W.  Paulding,  N.  Y.,  loft.  3  3-4in.;  F.  R. 
Sturtevant,  Conn.,  gft.  n  i-2in.;  G.  P.  Smith,  N.  J.,  and 
P.  A.  Moore,  N.  J.,  tied  for  third  place  at  gft.  8  i-2in., 
and  Smith  won  by  a  toss. 

Putting  i2-lb.  shot — B.  P.  Kinney,  L.  I.,  43ft.  sin.;  W. 
W.  Coe,  N.  E.,  41ft.  8  7-8in.;  J.  C.  Tomlinson,  N.  Y.,  41ft. 

3  5-8in. 

Throwing  12-lb.  hammer — H.  J.  Brown,  L.  I.,  i4gft. 

4  i-2in.;  R.  Gilson,  N.  Y.,  126ft.  6  i-2in.;  W.  B.  Boyce,  N. 
E.,  126ft.  3  i-2iu. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation, Maryland  Association,  Dartmouth  As- 
sociation and  Cornell  Association  were  admitted 
to  membership.  It  Avas  decided  not  to  add  the 
I-mile  walk  to  the  programme. 

The  election  resulted  as  follows  :  President, 
H.  C.  Kennington,  New  England  ;  vice-presi- 
dent, C.  A.  Brown,  Iowa  ;  secretary,  D.  H. 
Browne,  New  York ;  treasurer,  G.  P.  Smith, 
New  Jersey  ;  delegate  to  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union,  J.  D.  Tilsford,  New  York  ;  executive 
committee — D.  H.  Browne,  New  York  ;  G.  P. 
Smith,  New  Jersey  ;  G.  W.  Marsh,  Connecticut, 
and  M.  R.  Bunting,  Long  Island. 

THE    SOUTHERN    INTERCOLLEGIATE     CHAMPION- 
SHIP. 

College  track  athletics  in  the  South  are  rap- 
idly approaching  the  times  and  distances  of 
their  elder  brethren  of  the  North  and  West. 
The  recent  meeting  carried  nine  records,  out  of 
twelve,  beyond  their  preceding  points.  The 
competing  universities  ended  in  the  following 
order : 

Vanderbilt,  46  points  ;  University  of  the 
South,  22  ;  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
14  ;  Universit}^  of  Georgia,  13  ;  Kentucky  State 
College,  5  ;  University  of  Nashville,  5  ;  Cum- 
berland Universitj',  3. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 
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THE    INTERCOLLEGIATE    RACES. 

DURING  late  June  and  early  July  there 
were  rowed  on  the  Hudson  River  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  four  boat  races 
which  may  lead  to  the  foundation  of 
an  annual  intercollegiate  regatta  with 
various  events  open  to  the  crews  of  all  Ameri- 
can universities  and  colleges.  The  details  of 
this  5'ear's  contests  are  as  follows: 

The  parallel  courses  laid  out  for  these  races 
were  near  the  west  shore,  and,  as  is  usual  in  tidal 
rivers,  the  water  ebbs  and  floods  more  slowly 
near  the  bank  and  gradually  increases  in  speed 
toward  the  middle  of  the  river.  This  made 
the  inner  station  used  this  year  the  least  desir- 
able, and  the  outer  course  the  most  likely  to 
have  the  fastest  tide.  If  future  regattas  should 
be  held  at  Poughkeepsie  the  courses  should  be 
laid  out  nearer  the  centre  of  the  river,  where 
all  would  have  equal  help  from  the  tide. 

June  23d,  freshman  crews,  in  eight-oared 
shells,  with  coxswains.  The  course  was  two 
miles  straightaway,  with  the  flood-tide,  starting 
a  mile  below  and  finishing  a  mile  above  the 
railroad  bridge.  The  weather  was  fair,  wind 
light  and  with  the  oarsmen,  water  lumpy,  tide 
a  fast  flood. 

Cornell  drew  the  inshore  station,  Harvard 
the  middle,  and  Yale  the  outside. 

Harvard  made  the  quickest  start,  and  led  for 
about  a  mile.  Cornell  held  second  place  for 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  when  Yale  caught  and 
passed  them,  and,  going  on,  wrested  the  lead 
from  Harvard  near  the  mile  mark,  and  finished 
an  easy  winner. 

The  official  times  were  as  follows :  Yale, 
9m.  igT-^s. ;  Harvard,  9m.  263^5. ;  Cornell,  9m. 
29KS. 

■Si-        6-         ^ 


YALE   UNIVERSITY. 
Name  and  Position. 


R.  M.  Patterson,  bow. 158 

H.  P.  Wickes 170 

J.  P.  Brock,  captain.  181 

R.  Hunt 172 

I.W.Cross 179 

R.  M.  McGee T85 

J.  Niedecken 170 

W.  Williams,  stroke 158 

J.  W.  Walton,  coxswain 113 
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HARVARD   UNIVERSITY. 
Naine  and  Position. 


'^ 


J.  L.  Saltonstall,  bow 155 

C.M.Brown 162 

J.  M.  Glidden 162 

M.  W.  Tilton 172 

R.  C.  Heath 172 

F.  L.  Higginson,  Jr 162 

N.  Biddle i34> 

F.  O.  Byrd,  stroke 164 

A.  M.  Roach,  coxswain 10b 
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CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
Na7ne  and  Position. 


0^" 


P.  Will,  bow 165 

Small  wood 166 

P.  B.  Windsor 153 

R.  H.  Ganwell 154 

L.  F.  Hanmer 161 

C.  W.  Coit 15s 

A.  R.  Ayres 158 

I.  N.  Ihlder,  stroke 

E.  T.  Magoffin,  coxswain no 
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The  average  weights  of  the  crews  were  as 
follows  :  Cornell,  15434^  lbs. ;  Harvard,  163  lbs. ; 
Yale,  171  lbs.;  and  the  average  heights  :  Cor- 
nell, 5ft.  loin. ;  Yale,  5ft.  iij^in.;  Harvard,  6ft. 


June  25th,  University  crews  in  eight-oared 
shells  with  coxswains,  four  miles  straightaway, 
down  stream,  with  the  ebb  tide. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  hot,  the  wind 
light,  diagonall}'-  behind  the  oarsmen  ;  the  water 
fairly  smooth,  and  the  tide  a  slow  ebb,  it  being 
near  low-water  slack. 

Cornell  drew  the  outside  position.  Harvard 
the  middle,  and  Yale  the  inner  station. 

Harvard  was  the  quickest  at  the  start,  and  led 
for  about  a  quarter  mile,  when  Yale  forced 
her  way  to  the  front,  and  Cornell  soon  after 
closing  up,  the  three  crews  were  almost  abreast 
for  a  minute  or  two,  each  alternately  showing 
a  few  feet  in  front  ;  but  before  the  mile  post 
was  reached,  Cornell  gained  a  lead  which  was 
never  afterward  lost,  while  Harvard  perceptib- 
ly tired  near  the  mile,  and  gradually  dropped 
back,  leaving  Yale  to  battle  with  Cornell. 

The  times  of  the  crews  were  as  follows  :  Cor- 
nell, 2om.  34s.  ;  Yale,  20m.  44s.  ;  Harvard,  21m. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


Xante  and  Position, 

S.  W.  Wakeman,  bow 

W.  Bentley 

0.  S.  Moore 

A.  C.  King 

M.  M.  Odell 

E.  O   Spillman,  captain 

E. J.  Savage 

F.  A.  Briggs,  stroke 

F.  D.  Colson,  coxswain 

YALE   UNIVERSITY. 


Na7)ie  and  Position. 
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D.  F.  Rogers,  bow '98  162  6.00 

Payne  Whitney '98  168  s.io>^ 

H.  G.  Campbell,  Jr '97  169  6.00 

J.  C.  Green  way igoo  170  6.00 

P.  H.  Bailey,  captain '97  181  6.00 

F.Allen     igoo  184  5.11K 

W.  Griswold gg  170  6.01 

G.  Langford,  stroke '97  174  6.00 

L.  F.  Green,  coxsv/ain 'gg  115  5.06 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


Navie  and  Position. 


G.  D.  Marvin,  bow 

C.  C.  Bull 

E.  N.  Wrighton 

A.  A.  Sprague 

J.  H.  Perkins 

J.  P.  Perkins        

D.  M.  Goodrich,  captain 

E.  A.  Boardman,  stroke 

R.  S.  Huidekoper,  coxswain. 


156 
169 
170 
179 
179 
168 
173 
158 
113 


S-ii 

5-09 
5-09^ 

5-11 
6.01 
6.00 
6.01 
5.10 
5.06 


The  various  published  statements  of  the 
weights  of  the  oarsmen  varied  materially,  but 
the  most  reliable  authorities  give  the  average 
of  the  several  crews  as  follows  :  Yale,  173^ 
lbs.;  Harvard,  16934^  lbs. ;  Cornell,  isS^lbs. 


June   30th — Freshman  crews,  in  eight-oared 
shells,     with    coxswains  :     Course    two    miles 
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straightaway,  down  stream,  with  the  ebb  tide, 
starting  one  mile  above  and  finishing  one  mile 
below  "the  railroad  bridge. 

The  weather  was  fine,  wind  fresh,  diagonally 
with  the  oarsmen;  water  in  fair  condition,  al- 
though somewhat  lumpy  in  the  final  mile,  and 
tide  a  fast  ebb. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  drew  the  inside 
position,  Columbia  the  middle  and  Cornell  the 
outside  course. 

Pennsylvania  was  quickest  at  the  start,  and 
held  a  slight  lead  for  almost  a  mile,  with  Co- 
lumbia close  up,  and  Cornell  less  than  a  quar- 
ter length  behind.  After  passing  the  three- 
quarter-mile  mark  the  leaders  began  to  tire; 
and  Cornell,  passing  Columbia  and  then  Penn- 
sylvania, took  a  lead  never  afterward  lost,  and 
won  handily,  while  Columbia  and  Pennsylva- 
nia had  a  grand  struggle  for  second  place,  Co- 
lumbia's better  form  telling  in  the  final  mile, 
which  both  crews  rowed  with  unflinching  game- 
ness. 

The  official  times  were  as  follows  :  Cornell, 
gm,  21  I-5S. ;  Columbia,  gm.  22  3-5S. ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, gm.  23  1-5S. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  i:  tc  tl^ 


railroad  bridge.  The  weather  was  fair,  wind 
fresh,  against  the  oarsmen,  and  the  water 
lumpy  in  the  first  half  of  the  course,  being 
roughened  both  by  the  wind  and  the  swells  of 
a  passing  steamboat. 

Cornell  for  the  third  time  drew  the  favorite 
outside  station,  Pennsylvania  the  middle,  and 
Columbia  the  inside  position.  On  this  occasion 
the  advantage  gained  by  a  swifter  tide  on  the 
outer  course  was  neutralized  by  the  condition 
of  the  water,  which  was  fairly  smooth  near  the 
shore,  and  grew  rougher  toward  mid-stream. 

Pennsylvania  made  the  best  start,  and  at  the 
quarter  mile  led  by  half  a  length,  with  Colum- 
bia the  same  distance  in  front  of  Cornell.  The 
Pennsylvania  boat  was  gradually  filling  with 
water,  and  fell  back,  while  Cornell  drew  to  the 
front  without  extra  effort,  and  at  the  mile  led 
by  a  length,  with  Pennsjdvania  still  heading 
Columbia.  From  this  point  on  Pennsylvania 
dropped  back  steadily  and  gave  up  near  the 
two-mile  mark,  as  their  boat  was  about  to  sink. 
Cornell  gained  a  little  with  every  stroke,  had  a 
lead  of  six  lengths  at  the  three-mile  stake,  and 
about  ten  lengths  at  the  finish. 

The  official  times  were  as  follows  :  Cornell, 
20m.  47  4-5S. ;  Columbia,  21m.  20  2-5S. 


Name  and  Position.  _-^ 

P.  Will,  bow 165 

C.  B.  Smallwood 166 

P.  B.Windsor 153 

H.  E.  Halloway 153 

L.  F.  Hammer 161 

C.  W.  Coit,  captain 155 

A.  R.  Ayers 136 

J.  W.  3hlder ,  stroke 146 

E.T.Magoffin,   coxswain no 


COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY. 


Na^ne  and  Position.  i:. 

L.  Mortimer,  bow 155 

H.  H.  Boyesen 154 

P.  P.  Gardner ..   155 

F.  V.   Jones 165 

A.  McLintock 165 

H.  A.   Edson,  captain 165 

O.  W.  Erdal 156 

F.  F.   Kellogg,  stroke 145 

M.  G.  Bogue,  coxswain 100 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
Name  and  Position. 

S.  W.  Wakeman,  bow 

W.  Bentley 

C.  S.  Moore 

A.  C.  King 

M.  M.  Odell 

E.  O.  Spillman,  captain 

E.  J.  Savage 

F.  A.  Briggs,  stroke 

F.  D.  Colson,  coxswain 97 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 
Name  and  Position. 


A.  W.  Putnam,  bow 

R.  W.  Pressprich,  captain.. 

C.  McK.  Lewis 

J.  W.  MacKay iqoo 

E.  P.  Shattuck 

G.  H.  Carter 

O.  Longacre,  Jr 

H.  E.  Pierrepont,  Jr.,  stroke 

M.  G.  Bogue,  coxswain igoo 
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Na77te  and  Position.  "§. 

C.  H.  Henry,  bow ..: 140 

P.  H.  McCook 148 

C.  T.  Hutchins 150 

L.    Kintzig 156 

H;.R.  Kervey 172 

L.'  (t.  Huckwalter 161 

C.   A.  Patterson 134 

N.  A.   Folwell,  stroke 157 

A.  B.  Hager,  coxswain  100 


The  averages  of  the  crews  were  as  follows  : 
Cornell,  154^  lbs  ,  5ft.  loin.,  ig^  years. 
Columbia,  157^  lbs.,  5ft.  lo^in.,  ig  years. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,   i55>^  lbs.,   5ft. 
loin.,  17^  years. 


July  2d — University  crews,  in  eight -oared 
shells,  with  coxswains  ;  course  four  miles 
straight  -  away,  with  the  tide,  starting  three 
miles   above  and  finishing  one  mile  below  the 


UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 
Name  and  Position.  "^  ^' 


W.  P.  Preston,  bow 

S.  A.  Boyle,  Jr.,  captain 

J.  H.  Hall 

W.  H.  Howell 

E.  S.  Sterns 

P.  L.  Wallace 

J.  B.  Carnett 

J.  M.  Rougenberg,  stroke  . . 
J.  S.  Wise,  coxswain 


155 
166 
157 
164 
180 
i6s 
173 


98   104 


5.0s 

5.11 

5- 10 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00)^ 

6.03 

5-II 

5-C4 


The  averages  of  the  crews  were  as  follows  : 

Cornell,  158  7-8  lbs.,  5ft.  10  i-2in.,  21  5-8  years. 

Columbia,  171  3-4  lbs  ,  5ft.  10  3-4in.,  21  5-8 
years. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  165  7-8  lbs.,  5ft. 
10  3-4in.,  ig  3-8  years. 


EO  UES  TRIA  XISM. 
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AMKKICAN    OARSMEN    AT    THE    IIKNLEV    KECJATTA. 

The  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  acquitted  themselves  with  honor  at  the 
Henley-on-Thames  Royal  Regatta,  July  14th, 
15th,  and  16th.  A  schoolboy,  E.  H.  Ten  Eyck, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A  ,  beat  the  fastest 
scullers  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Holland  ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  1S7S,  one  of  the  coveted 
Henley  trophies  will  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  winter  in  the  United  States. 

The  four-oared  crew  of  the  Winnipeg  Row- 
ing Club,  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  beat  the 
Utrecht,  Holland,  University,  in  the  first  round 
of  heats  for  the  Stewards'  Challenge  Cup,  open 
to  the  amateur  boat  clubs  of  the  world.  In  the 
second  round  of  heats  the  Winnipeg  four  were 
beaten  by  the  crew  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
Eng. ,  University. 

Dr  W.  S.  McDowell,  of  the  Delaware  Boat 
Club,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A.,  beat  Hon.  E.  A. 
Guinness,  of  the  Thames  Rowing  Club,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  in  the  first  round  of  heats  for  the 
Diamond  Sculls.  In  the  second  round  Dr.  Mc- 
Dowell beat  T.  J.  Hogan,  of  the  New  Ross, 
Ireland,  Boat  Club.  In  the  third  round  of  heats 
Dr.  McDowell  was  beaten  by  H.  T.  Blackstaffe, 
of  the  Vista  Rowing  Club,  Eng. ,  after  a  record- 
breaking  race. 


B.  H.  Howell,  a  young  American,  who  is  just 
now  a  student  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge 
(England),  University,  drew  a  bye  in  the  first 
round  of  heats  for  the  Diamond  Sculls  In 
the  second  round  of  heats  Howell  beat  G.  Mc- 
Henry,  of  the  Thames  Rowing  Club,  London, 
England,  but  in  the  third  round  of  heats  was 
beaten  by  E.  H.  Ten  Eyck,  as  already  related. 

E.  H.  Ten  Eyck  drew  a  bye  in  the  prelimi- 
nary round  of  heats  for  the  Diamond  Sculls.  In 
the  second  round  of  heats  he  beat  J.  J.  Blusse, 
of  the  De  Hoop  Rowing  Club,  Ainsterdam, 
Holland.  In  the  third  round,  as  before  related, 
he  beat  B.  H.  Howell,  and  in  the  final  heat, 
beat  H.  T.  Blackstaffe,  of  the  Vista  Rowing 
Club,  England,  thus  winning  the  Diamond 
Sculls. 

A  son  of  William  Waldorf  Astor  is  now  a 
student  at  Eton  College,  Eng.,  and  rowed  in 
his  college  crew,  beating  Radley  College  in  the 
first  round  of  heats  for  the  Ladies'  Challenge 
Plate,  an  eight-oared  race,  open  to  crews  from 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  world. 

American  oarsmen  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  on  these  performances,  but  they 
must  not  forget  that  the  Henley  regatta  has 
still  many  prizes  which  have  never  been  won 
by  a  foreigner,  W.  B.  Curtis. 


EOUESTRIANISM. 


theTpolo  season. 

THE  principal  events  of  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  polo  season  were  the  tournaments 
of  the  Devon  Polo  Club  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Country  Club,  the  latter  espe- 
cially so  because  the  Polo  Association's 
cups  were  played  for  during  its  progress. 
These  cups  are  the  "  special  "  trophies  of 
the  Polo  Association  to  win  which  is  an  honor 
only  second  to  the  championship,  in  fact  they 


may  be  considered  as  a  championship  contest 
with  handicaps.  Curiously  enough  the  records 
show  that  they  have  been  won  oftenest  by  the 
club  giving  the  tournament,  and  this  year  was 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  as  they  went  to  the 
Philadelphia  Country  Club. 

The  Devon  tournament  began  June  7th. 
There  were  two  trophies  to  be  contested  :  the 
Alden  Cup,  which  was  won  by  the  Devon  Club 
last  season,  and  the  Valentine  Cup,  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  John  R.  Valentine  this  season  to 
be  won  outright.  Only  four  teams  took  part  in 
the  Devon  tourney,  the  Devon,  the  Rockaway 
II.,  and  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club  first 
and  second  teams.  The  Rockaway  II.  team, 
which,  taking  its  handicap  into  account,  was 
quite  as  formidable  as  a  first  team,  easily  de- 
feated the  Country  Club  II.  on  the  first  day  of 
the  tournament.  They  were  scheduled  to  play 
Devon  on  the  following  Wednesday,  but  rain 
prevented,  and  the  final  game  for  the  Valentine 
Cup  was  not  played  until  the  Country  Club 
tournament  was  finished,  when  the  Rockaway 
II.  captured  it  with  ease. 

In  the  next  day's  play,  which  was  for  the 
Alden  Cup,  the  Country  Club's  first  team  and 
the  Devon  team  came  together,  the  former 
winning  rather  easily,  although  they  did  not 
show  as  good  form  as  they  did  later  in  the 
tournaments.  The  Devon  team  is  by  no  means 
as  good  as  it  was  last  year,  and  the  absence  of 
its  old  captain,  Lemuel  C.  Altemus,  who  has 
given  up  polo  for  the  present,  seems  to  make 
itself  noticeably  felt. 

The  Philadelphia  Country  Club  tournament, 
which  began  June  14th,  was  to  have  been  a 
continual  two  weeks'  play,  but  as  two  teams, 
the  Meadowbrook  I.  and  the  Freebooters  of 
Meadowbrook,  were  withdrawn,  the  pro- 
gramme was  thinned  somewhat.  The  Free- 
booters  of   Rockaway,  a   made-up   team,  took 
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the  place  of  the  Freebooters  of  Meadowbrook, 
however,  which  with  the  Devon,  Philadelphia 
Country  Club,  and  Rockaway  II.  teams,  made 
four  contestants  for  each  of  the  two  events. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Polo  Association  Cups, 
fell  to  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club,  as  did 
also  the  Morrell  Challenge  Cup,  although,  to 
the  credit  of  the  handicapper,  each  victory  was 
by  the  narrowest  of  margins.  The  Morrell 
Challenge  Cup  is  presented  by  Colonel  Edward 
Morrell,  and  is  to  be  played  for  annually  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club. 
It  becomes  the  property  of  the  club  winning  it 
three  times.  In  i8q6  it  was  won  by  the  Rock- 
away  I.  A  brief  record  of  the  games  consti- 
tuting the  Devon  and  Philadelphia  Countiy 
Club  tournaments  follows  : 

VALENTINE    CUP. 

Monday,  June  7th,  at  Devon,  Pa.  First 
event— Rockaway  II. — D.  F.  Savage,  W.  An- 
son, F.  S.  Conover  and  R.  T.  Franke  were 
winners,  beating  Philadelphia  Country  Club  II. , 
J.  F.  McFadden  (Chas.  N.  Welsh),  A.  E.  Ken- 
nedy, W.  H.  Smith  and  R.  E.  Strawbridge,  19 
to  12  1-2  goals,  of  which  the  losers  were  al- 
lowed II  goals. 

Saturday,  June  26th,  at  Devon,  Pa.  Final 
event — Rockaway  II. — D.  F.  Savage,  W.  An- 
son, F.  S.  Conover  and  E.  K.  Stowe,  beat 
Devon — C.  R.  Snowden,  R.  E.  Strawbridge, 
George  McFadden  and  G.  W.  Kendricn,  3d, 
13  1-4  to  10  3-4  goals,  of  which  the  losers  were 
allowed  9  goals. 

ALDEN    CUP. 

Thursday,  June  loth,  at  Devon,  Pa.  First 
event — Philadelphia  Country  Club — J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  A.  E.  Kennedy,  M.  G.  Rosengarten  and 
J.F.McFadden, beat  Devon — C.  R.  Snowden, G. 
W.  Kendrich,  3d,  George  McFadden  and  L.  C. 
Altemus,  10  to  7  goals,  of  which  the  winners 
were  allowed  4  goals. 

Saturday,  June  12th,  at  Devon,  Pa.  Final 
event — Philadelphia  Country  Club — J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  A.  E.  Kennedy,  M.  G.  Rosengarten 
and  J.  F,  McFadden,  beat  Rockaway  II. — D. 
F.  Savage,  W.  Anson,  F.  S.  Conover  and  R. 
T.  Franke,  11  1-2  to  g  3-4  goals,  of  which  the 
winners  were  allowed  10  goals. 

POLO   ASSOCIATION   CUPS. 

Monday,  June  14th,  at  Philadelphia  Country 
Club.  First  event — Philadelphia  Country  Club 
— J.  B.  Lippincott,  M.  G.  Rosengarten,  A.  E. 
Kennedy  and  J.  F.  McFadden,  beat  Freeboot- 
ers of  Rockaway — W.  A.  Hazard,  L.  Williams, 
J.  M.  Williams,  Jr.,  and  E.  K.  Stowe,  21  1-2  to 
II  3-4  goals,  of  which  the  winners  were  allowed 
15  goals. 


Wednesday,  June  16th,  at  Philadelphia  Coun- 
try Club.  Second  event — Rockaway  II. — D. 
F.  Savage,  W.  Anson,  F.  S.  Conover,  and  R. 
T.  Franke,  beat  Devon — C.  R.  Snowden,  G.  W. 
Kendrich,  3d,  and  R.  E.  Strawbridge,  21  to 
II  1-2  goals,  of  which  the  losers  were  allowed 
g  goals. 

Saturday,  June  igth,  at  Philadelphia  Coun- 
try Club.  Final  event — Philadelphia  Country 
Club — J.  B.  Lippincott,  M.  G.  Rosengarten,  A. 
E.  Kennedy,  and  J.  F.  McFadden,  beat  Rock- 
away II. — D.  F.  Savage,  W.  Anson,  F.  S. 
Conover,  and  R.  T.  Franke,  15  1-4  to  14  1-2 
goals,  of  which  the  winners  were  allowed  10 
goals. 

MORRELL    CHALLENGE    CUP. 

Monday,  June  21st,  at  Philadelphia  Country 
Club.  First  event — Freebooters  of  Rockaway 
— W.  A.  Hazard,  L.  Williams,  J.  M.  Williams, 
Jr.,  and  E.  K.  Stowe,  beat  Devon  — C.  R. 
Snowden,  G.  W.  Kendrich,  3d,  George  Mc- 
Fadden, and  R.  E.  Strawbridge,  21  to  15  1-2 
goals,  of  which  the  losers  were  allowed  14 
goals. 

Wednesday,  June  23d,  at  Philadelphia  Coun- 
try Club.  Second  event — Philadelphia  Country 
Club — J.  B.  Lippincott,  M.  G.  Rosengarten, 
A.  E.  Kennedy,  and  J.  F.  McFadden  (J.  C. 
Groome),  beat  Rockaway  II. — D.  F.  Savage, 
W.  Anson,  F.  S.  Conover,  and  R.  T.  Franke, 

11  3-4  to  II  goals,  of  which  the  winners  were 
allowed  10  goals. 

Friday,  June  25th,  at  Philadelphia  Country 
Club.  Final  event — Philadelphia  Country  Club 
— J.  B.  Lippincott,  M.  G.  Rosengarten,  J.  C. 
Groome,  and  A.  E.  Kennedy,  beat  Freebooters 
of  Rockaway — W.  A.  Hazard,  L.  Williams,  J. 
M.  WiUiams,  Jr.,  and  E.  K.  Stowe,  18  to  17 
goals,  of  which  the  winners  were  allowed  16 
goals. 

MEADOWBROOK    CUPS. 

Monday,  June  2Sth,  at  Meadowbrook,  L.  I. 
First  event  —  Dedham  —  A.  Forbes,  W.  C. 
Forbes,  C.  H.  W.  Foster,  and  S.  D.  Warren, 
beat  Meadowbrook  I. — August  Belmont,  W. 
C.  Eustis,  Benjamin  Nicoll,  and  H.  K.  Vingut, 
by  10  to  8  goals,  of  which  the  winners  were 
allowed  4  goals. 

Tuesday,  June  2gth,  at  Meadowbrook,  L.  I. 
Second  event — Devon — C.  R.  Snowden,  G.  W. 
Kendrich,  3d,  George  McFadden,  and  R.  E. 
Strawbridge,  beat  Rockaway  HI. — W.  A.  Haz- 
ard, G.  Scott,  Albert  Franke,  and  L.  J.  Franke, 

12  to   I   goals,  of  which  the  winners  were  al- 
lowed 7  goals. 

Alfred  Stoddart  (Rittenhouse). 


ANSWERS   TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


Geo.  H.  Tinker. — 8  miles,  302  yards  ;  John 
Meagher,  New  York  City,   November  28,  1882. 

Victor  W.  T.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.— Handi- 
caps in  coasting  contests  are  not  ordinarily 
made  as  there  are  no  coasting  "  records,"  and 
one's  performance  depends  upon  weight,  skill, 
and  other  qualities  too  intangible  for  the  handi- 
capper to  deal  with. 

As  dzstatice  covered  is  the  determining  point 
it  is  unnecessary  to  start  all  entrants  at  once, 
and  unwise  as  well.     Five  at  a  time  is  enough. 


starting  one  relay  immediately  after  the  finish 
of  the  preceding  one,  being  careful  to  mark  the 
farthest  point  touched  by  the  contestant's 
front  wheel. 

Contestants  may  be  "  pushed  off  "  as  in 
cycle  racing,  or  may  simply  be  held  until  the 
word  "  go,"  the  attendant  simply  allowing  his 
charge  to  glide  away  by  his  own  effort  only. 

A  long  hill  with  a  moderate  grade  is  by  far 
the  best  and  the  safest  for  a  coasting  con- 
test. 
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'HE   question  of 
the  veracity  of 
the    rumors 
from  time   to 
time    reaching    the 
Government  as  to  the 
mineral    wealth,    es- 
pecially  in    gold,    of 
the  upper  Yukon  dis- 
trict of    Alaska,   and 
the  conditions  under 
and   mieans    by   and 
times  of  the  year  at 
which    the  district 
could  best  be  reached,  were  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year  subjects  of  departmental 
consideration. 


In  order  to  gather  reliable  information 
on  the  geological  questions  involved, 
and,  incidentally,  of  course,  some  others, 
I,  in  the  spring  of  1896,  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
was  officially  requested  to  undertake  a 
journey  into  the  interior  of  Alaska. 

I  had  never  been  west  of  Utah,  and, 
judging  from  the  few  accounts  of  trav- 
elers who  have  written  concerning  this 
remote  region  of  central  and  northern 
Alaska,  the  difficulties  were  consider- 
able. Only  one  season  was  possible,  and 
that  was  the  near-approaching  one  of 
high  summer,  and  only  two  routes  are 
available.  One  must  either  go  to  St. 
Michael,  in  the  Behring  Sea,  and  thence 
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up  the  River  Yukon,  from  its  outlet  to 
the  beginning  of  its  headwaters,  some 
fifteen  hundred  miles  ;  or  land  at  some 
point  on  the  Pacific,  cross  the  head  of 
land,  and  tap  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yukon  at  their  source. 

In  either  event  the  journey  inust  be 
completed  before  September,  when  the 
Yukon  freezes,  and  Alaska's  arctic 
winter  of  the  utmost  rigor  sets  in  and 
grips  its  vise. 

Yet  the  possible  novelties  which  the 
country  offered,  both  from  a  scientific 
and  from  a  personal  standpoint,  were  so 
great  that  the  opportunity  was  quickly 
accepted. 


river  as  a   highway,   making  such  ex- 
cursions from  it  as  became  necessary. 

Alaska  is  a  most  difficult  country  for 
traveling,  even  in  the  only  available 
short  season  of  its  arctic  summer,  there 
being  no  roads  ;  and  even  Indian  trails^ 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of; 
natives,  are  very  rare.  The  surface  is. 
rough,  being  traversed  by  many  ranges: 
of  mountains.  Even  in  the  more  level 
portions  travel  is  hindered  in  the  sum- 
mer by  the  wet  moss  which  grows  knee- 
deep,  and  by  the  insect  pests  ;  in  the 
winter  it  is  made  impossible  by  the  in- 
tense cold.  In  view  of  all  these  diffi- 
culties,   the    peculiar    relation    of    the 
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The  time  for  preparation  was  very 
short,  but  when  we  left  Washington  at 
the  end  of  May  we  carried  with  us  so 
many  good  wishes  that  our  spirits  rose 
accordingly — for  such  good  wishes  from 
such  good  hearts  carry  with  them 
actual  influence  over  evil  material 
things,  I  hope  and  half  believe. 

From  Seattle  we  took  passage  on  a 
steamer  for  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska. 

At  the  little  town  of  Juneau  we  left 
the  steamer,  and  made  preparations  to 
turn  our  backs  for  good  upon  civiliza- 
tion. Our  proposed  route  lay  across 
the  coast  mountains  to  the  headwaters 
of    the   Yukon,    and  thence  down  that 


Yukon  River  to  the  coast  is  such  that 
one  might  fancy  Nature  had  arranged 
it  especially  for  a  highway  through  this 
inaccessible  interior,  in  partial  compen- 
sation to  man  for  the  obstacles  she  has 
put  in  his  way. 

The  headwaters  of  the  network  of 
streams  that  ultimately  drain  into  the 
Yukon  River  fortunately  lie  within 
about  thirty  miles  of  the  sea,  just  on 
the  northern  or  inland  side  of  a  rang^e 
of  mountains  which  runs  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Alaska.  From  this 
point  the  river  flows  north,  away  frorti 
the  sea,  far  toward  the  Arctic  Ocean  ; 
then,  suddenly  changing  its  mind,  turns 
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west ;  and  finally,  after  traversing  the 
whole  width  of  Alaska,  arrives  at  the 
Behring  Sea,  its  entire  course  being 
considerably  over  two  thousand  miles. 
For  a  considerable  distance  it  is  a 
Ijroad  and  deep  stream,  so  that  one  may 
go  quite  through  the  center  of  Alaska, 
from  sea  to  sea,  by  crossing  only  thirty 
;iiiiles  or  so  of  land.  This  little  geo- 
■graphical  explanation  has  been  made 
..so  that  the  plan  of  our  trip  may  be 
"dearly  understood.  There  are  various 
:rQutes  across  the  coast  mountains  to 
'the  various  heads  of  this  river.  Of 
these  we  chose  that  over  the  Chilkoot 
Pass,  which  is  the  shortest,  although 
the  mountains  which  must  Tdc  thereby 
crossed  are  higher  than  on  any  of  the 
other  routes. 

A-fter  a  few  days  in  Juneau,  making 
the  necessary  preparations,  we  bade 
good-bye  to  civilization  for  good,  and 
engaged  passage  on  a  little  tug  for 
Dyea,  a  more  eastward  point  on  the 
coast,  where  we  were  to  begin  our  in- 
land journey.  The  Scrambler,  as  the 
boat  was  called,  had  been  originally  de- 
signed for  freight,  but  had  been  pressed 
into  the  passenger  service  without  the 
formality  of  making  alterations.  A 
dozen  men  might  have  made  themselves 
comfortable  in  her,  but  our  load  com- 
prised fifty  or  sixty.  They  were  mostly 
miners  and  prospectors,  with  pick,  gold- 
pan,  and  flour  -  sacks,  striking  out  for 
the  rumored  Golden  Land  in  the  in- 
terior. With  one  of  these  miners,  who 
had  prospected  and  mined  in  Alaska 
for  many  years,  we  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  travel  together  as  far  as 
he  was  going.  De  Windt's  party  of 
three  were  on  the  same  boat.  Among 
the  other  passengers  were  two  men  who 
had  undertaken  to  carry  the  first  regular 
mail  into  the  Yukon  district,  and  a 
Catholic  priest  bound  for  his  mission 
a.niong  the  Esquimaux  on  the  lower 
river.  We  were  huddled  together  so 
closely  that  we  perforce  became  speed- 
ily acquainted,  for  although  the  space 
on  the  floor  was  large  enough  for  all  of 
us  to  sit  down,  there  was  hardly  room 
to  stretch  out.  When  we  grew  weary  of 
chatting,  however,  and  of  listening  to 
the  sound  of  the  water  as  the  boat 
threshed  its  way  onward,  we  were  forced 
l>y  drowsiness  to  sleep  where  we  could, 
and  soon  sleepers  were  scattered  around 
in  the  most  grotesque  and  uncomfort- 
able attitudes.     I  had  coveted  a  space 


on  or  under  the  little  table  used  for  eat- 
ing purposes,  but  found  that  choice 
position  fully  occupied  before  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  retire  ;  but  I  finally 
wedged  myself  into  a  narrow  space  be- 
tween the  boiler  and  the  pilot-house, 
where,  throughout  the  night,  passers 
continually  stepped  on  my  head.  How- 
ever, I  slept  several  hours. 

The  system  of  eating  is  worthy  of 
note.  The  table  accominodated  about 
six  at  a  time,  whereas,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, we  were  fifty  or  sixty  in  all.  At 
each  meal  one  or  two,  or  sometimes 
three,  sets  of  passengers  would  be  fed  ; 
then  the  captain,  the  sailor,  the  Chinese 
cook,  and  the  dish-washer,  after  which 
the  rest  of  us  got  our  rations,  in  good 
time.  As  we  grew  very  hungry  during 
this  process,  we  would  stand  around 
patiently  waiting  our  chance  to  slip  in  ; 
but  sometimes  before  we  had  tasted  the 
tempting  liver  and  coffee  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  beans),  we  would  be  sum- 
marily ejected  by  the  dish-washer,  who 
was  a  very  young  man  of  dashing  ex- 
terior and  peculiar  vocabulary,  and  who 
would  disperse  us  with  the  assertion  that 
"  By ,  the  crew  is  going  to  eat  now." 

The  day  was  foggy  and  rainy,  and  the 
sea  quite  rough.  The  Lynn  Canal,  up 
which  we  were  steaming,  is  a  long,  deep, 
narrow  fjord,  from  which  tne  cold,  snowy 
mountains  to  the  north  rise  steeply  to 
lonely  heights.  On  this  day  the  fog  hid 
the  precipices  partly  from  view,  giving 
us  mostly  half -veiled  glimpses,  strange- 
ly distorted.  At  times  we  saw  a  slim 
waterfall  leaping  down  ;  and  here  and 
there  stood 'great  broad  glaciers,  stretch- 
ing from  the  clouds  nearly  down  to  the 
sea.  These  glaciers,  like  all  that  I  have 
seen  in  Alaska,  have  wonderful  purity 
of  color.  The  predominating  tint  is 
a  beautiful  robin's  -  %g<g  blue,  which 
changes  into  pure  white  in  the  upper 
part,  where  the  solid  ice  grades  into 
the  less  compact  frozen  snow.  Their 
surfaces  are  fantastically  carved — pin- 
nacled and  turreted  ;  and  irregular 
masses  stand  out  in  relief,  which  the 
iinagination  can  transform  into  strange 
groups  of  figures.  These  surroundings 
produced  upon  me  an  uncanny  sensa- 
tion, which  I  think  was  shared  by  others 
on  board.  It  seemed  a  gigantic,  gloomy 
country,  a  fit  abode  for  wild  beasts  and 
wild  men,  but,  as  one  of  the  miners  ex- 
pressed it,  "no  place  for  a  white  man 
to  live." 
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When,  toward  night,  we  approached 
our  destined  landing-place,  the  surf  on 
the  beach  was  too  heavy  to  attempt  get- 
ting ashore,  so  we  lay  anchored  during 
the  night.  About  noon  the  next  day, 
the  captain  made  the  first  trial  at  land- 
ing, in  a  small  boat,  and  was  capsized. 
Then  the  dish  -  washer  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  presence  of  mind. 

"  Man  the  life-boat !"  he  cried  in  such 
stentorian  tones  that  one  might  shut  his 
eyes  and  imagine  himself  at  home  in  a 
theatre.  "  Man  the  life-boat ;  the  cap- 
tain's overboard  !"  There  was,  unfor- 
tunately, no  life-boat  to  man  ;  and  the 
sailor,  having  but  just  come  from  driv- 
ing a  milk-wagon  in  San  Francisco,  did 
not  know  how  to  row  well  enough  to 
venture  out.  Meanwhile  the  captain 
drifted  ashore,  righted  his  boat,  and 
pulled  out  to  the  Scj'aniblcr  again. 

Shortly  afterward  we  all  debarked, 
and  that  night  we  pitched  our  tent  on 
land.  The  place  is  called  Dyea  ;  there 
is  a  small  trading-post,  kept  by  a  white 
man,  around  which  is  gathered  a  village 
of  Indians  or  Siwash,  belonging  to  the 
Chilkoot  tribe.  They  are  by  no  means 
ill-looking  people.  The  men  are  strong 
and  well-formed ;  the  women  (natur- 
ally, when  one  considers  their  mode  of 
life)  are  inferior  to  the  men  in  good 
looks.  These. women  have  a  habit  of 
painting  their  faces  uniformly  black 
with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  grease,  a 
covering  which  is  said  to  prevent  snow- 
blindness  in  the  winter  and  to  be  a 
protection  in  summer  against  the  mos- 
quitoes, Some  have  only  the  upper 
part  of  their  faces  painted,  and  the 
black  part  terminates  in  a  straight  line, 
giving  the  effect  of  a  half-mask.  At  the 
time  of  our  arrival  the  Indians  were 
engaged  very  busily  in  catching  and 
drying  small  fish.  These  fish  are  very 
oily,  and  when  dried  can  be  lighted  at 
one  end  and  used  as  candles  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  they  are  stored  away 
against  the  long  winter  night. 

Early  next  morning  we  were  on  the 
trail  for  the  pass.  The  trip  from  salt  water 
to  the  head  of  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Yukon  is  usually  made  in  two  stages, 
each  of  about  fifteen  miles.  The  trader 
at  Dyea  had  brought  in  a  few  horses, 
and  we  engaged  him  to  transport  our 
camp-outfit  and  provisions  over  the 
first  stage,  where  the  trail,  though 
rough,  can  be  gone  over  by  pack-ani- 
mals.    Some  of   the    miners,  however, 


engaged  Indians  immediately  at  Dyea 
to  pack  the  whole  distance  ;  and,  as  it 
afterward  proved,  this  was  the  wiser 
plan.  We  could  also  have  obtained  sad- 
dle-animals, but  our  party  preferred  to 
walk  for  the  sake  of  getting  toughened 
for  the  harder  journeys. 

The  trip  turned  out  to  be  excep- 
tionally fatiguing,  a  large  part  of 
the  distance  being  through  sand  and. 
loose  gravels  in  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
where  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  firm 
footing  ;  several  times  also  we  had  to 
wade  the  stream.  The  valley  along- 
whose  bottom  we  were  thus  traveling- 
was  narrow  and  canyon-like,  with  steep 
bare  mountains  rising  high  on  either 
side.  The  tops  of  these  mountains,  sofar 
as  we  could  see,  were  capped  with  ice ; 
and  this  great  glacier  stretched  out 
long  fingers  down  into  the  valley  along; 
each  of  the  gulches  or  recesses  in  the 
mountain-wall.  Finally,  crossing  the 
river  a  last  time  on  a  fallen  tree,  we  fol- 
lowed the  trail  up  into  the  more  rocky 
and  difficult  portion  of  the  valley  ;  and 
some  miles  of  this  brought  us,  thor- 
oughly tired,  to  our  halting-place.  A 
few  miles  before  reaching  this  place  I 
overtook  one  of  the  miners,  who,  with, 
his  two  companions  or  "  pardners,"  had 
started  to  pack  over  a  part  of  their 
outfit  themselves.  He  was  a  stalwart 
young  Irishman,  but  the  load  of  seven- 
ty-five pounds  or  thereabouts  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  road  had  exhausted 
him,  although  he  had  outstripped  by 
several  miles  his  less  robust  companions. 
After  a  rest,  however,  he  was  able  to  get 
to  the  camp,  where  we  ate  together  a 
supper  proportioned  in  amount  to  the 
trials  we  had  undergone. 

W^e  had  brought  with  us  from  Juneau 
lumber  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
boat  when  we  should  get  across  the 
pass  into  the  Yukon  waters,  but  the 
Indians  demanded  such  high  wages  for 
carrying  it  over  that  it  was  left  at  Dyea^ 
the  more  readily  since  there  vvas  a 
rumor  that  some  white  men  had  taken 
a  small  saw-mill  across  the  pass  in  the 
winter  and  were  now  engaged  in  saw- 
ing lumber  at  one  of  the  lakes  on  the 
other  side.  In  order  to  make  sure,  how- 
ever, Wiborg,  the  miner  who  accompa- 
nied us,  started  in  advance  across  the 
pass  early  the  next  morning,  taking; 
with  him  an  Indian,  while  we  lay  in 
camp  till  he  should  send  the  Indian 
back  with  news  from  the  other  side^ 
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"We  profited  by  the  delay  to  climb  up 
to  the  face  of  the  glacier  which  over- 
hung the  camp.  The  climb  up  the  mount- 
ain side  was  difficult,  there  being  a  con- 
stant succession  of  cliffs,  the  rocks  of 
which  had  been  so  severely  wrenched 
by  glacial  action  that  it  was  not  safe  to 
trust  to  them  for  handhold  or  foothold  ; 
so  that  we  depended  mainly  on  the 
stout  bushes  or  young  saplings  which 
grew  in  the  crevices  and  on  the  benches. 
These  trees  averaged  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  length — I  say  length,  for  most 
of  them  grew  straight  out  horizontally, 
and  some  even  had  a  down-hill  inclina- 
tion ;  this  was  evidently  the  result  of 
the  weight  of  snow  and  ice  moving 
down  hill 
over  them 
for  a  large 
part  of  the 
year. 

We  were 
well  paid  for 
our  trouble 
on  reaching 
the  glacier, 
which  ex- 
panded b  e  - 
fore  our  eyes 
as  we  drew 
nearer.  It 
was  of  pure 
blue  ice,  ex- 
t  r  e  in  e  1  y 
be  autif  ul ; 
and  its  front 
jOse  perpen- 
dicularly for 
several  hun- 
dred feet.    A 

deep  chasm  separated  it  from  us  as  we 
stood  on  the  summit  of  a  pinnacle  of 
bare  rock,  a  few  hundred  feet  away  ; 
and  as  we  looked  across  we  saw  great 
irregular  clefts  and  caverns  of  the  deep- 
-est  blue,  guarded  by  slender  towers. 
Further  up  the  great  blue-white  field 
.stretched  till  lost  to  sight  in  the  mists 
of  the  mountain,  its  surface  seamed  and 
■cracked  and  obstructed  by  huge,  irreg- 
ular mounds,  so  as  to  be  apparently 
impassable.  I  have  seen  few  things 
more  awe-inspiring  than  this  great  ice- 
iield,  this  vast,  pure,  chaotic  silence. 

As  we  sat  we  noticed  a  very  slender 
spire  of  ice  quite  near  which  seemed  as 
if  it  must  topple.  After  awhile  it  began 
to  aggravate  us  that  it  would  not,  so  we 
began  shooting  at  it  with  the  repeating 
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rifle  which  we  had  brought  along,  firing 
a  number  of  shots  in  rapid  succession 
for  the  purpose  of  knocking  it  over. 
This  we  did  not  succeed  in  doing,  but 
when  we  got  back  to  camp  we  found 
that  our  shots  had  greatly  excited  the 
Indians  who  were  camped  near  by,  and 
who  imagined  that  we  were  quarreling 
with  one  of  the  great  bears  found  in 
these  mountains.  The  idea  of  a  sensible 
being  shooting  at  a  piece  of  ice  is  not 
readily  grasped  by  the  savage  mind. 

From  Sheep  Camp,  where  we  were, 
the  only  way  to  get  our  supplies  over 
the  pass  was  to  get  Indians  to  carry 
them.  Although  these  Indians  are  no 
stronger  than  average  white  men,  yet 

they  greatly 
excel  them 
in  point  of 
enduranc  e ; 
and  they  will- 
ingly under- 
go extreme 
fatigue  for 
any  limited 
period.  At 
this  time, 
however,  the 
trail  was  so 
bad,  on  ac- 
count of  the 
softening  of 
the  snows  in 
the  hot  June 
sun,  that 
they  conclud- 
ed to  strike 
for  higher 
wages.  This 
was  the  cause 
of  some  little  delay  for  us,  for  most 
of  the  men  in  camp  were  opposed  to 
yielding,  especially  the  miners,  who 
represented  that  the  increased  cost 
would  inconvenience  them  consider- 
ably. So  began  a  siege  on  both  sides  ; 
we  announced  our  intention  to  the 
Indians  of  staying  in  this  pleasant 
place  for  a  month  or  two,  and  both  in 
our  camp  and  in  that  of  the  Siwashes 
the  most  ostentatious  carelessness  pre- 
vailed. Late  in  the  day  this  state  of 
affairs  was  interrupted  by  the  action  of 
one  small  party  of  miners,  who  were 
anxious  to  get  at  the  gold  which  they 
imagined  lying  around  thickly  in  some 
interior  gulch,  waiting  for  the  first 
comer  to  pick  it  up,  and  so  went  secretly 
to   the   other   camp   and   compromised 
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with  them.  We  were  informed  of  this 
by  a  series  of  wild  whoops  from  the 
Siwashes,  as  they  poured  over  the  hill 
and  into  our  camp.  Our  first  thought 
was  that  it  was  a  hostile  attack,  but  we 
were  reassured  when  we  saw  them  begin 
to  parcel  out  the  goods  belonging  to  the 


miners.  It  happened  that  these  men 
were  the  very  ones  who  had  so  strongly 
urged  holding  out  against  the  increased 
price  ;  and  as  it  took  all  the  available 
Indians  to  carry  their  outfit  over,  we 
were  delayed  a  couple  of  days  by  this. 
Finally,  however,  we  secured  packers, 
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and  one  afternoon  they  announced  their 
intention  of  starting  across  the  pass — 
for  they  are  veiy-  independent  about 
such  matters,  and  will  wait  indefinite 
periods  till  the  weather  or  their  humor 
is  satisfactory.  Unlike  the  civilized 
man,  the  Indian  has  plenty  of  time  ;  he 
is  never  in  a  hurn,*. 

Once  we  saw  the  Siwash  safely  started 
with  their  packs,  we  set  out  ourselves,  at 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At 
this  time  of  year  the  trip  is  usually 
timed  by  the  Indians  so  that  the  deep- 
est snow  will  be  crossed  between  twelve 
o'clock  at  midnight  and  three  in  the 
morning ;  for  in  these  hours  a  crust 
forms,  which  in  daytime  is  softened  by 
the  warm  sun.  Our  way  soon  led  us 
on  to  a  glacier-like  field  of  snow,  which 
often  sounded  hollow  to  our  feet  as  we 
trod,  and  at  intervals  we  could  hear  the 
water  rushing  beneath.  The  grade  be- 
came steep,  and  the  fog  closed  around 
us  thickly,  joining  with  the  twilight 
of  the  Alaska  June  night  to  make 
a  peculiar  obscurity  which  gave  things 
a  weird,  ghostly  appearance.  As  we 
toiled  up  the  steep  incline  of  hard- 
ened snow,  those  ahead  of  us  looked 
like  huge  giants ;  while  those  on 
whom  we  looked  down  were  ugly, 
sprawling  dwarfs,  toiling  up  the  mount-: 
ain  side  like  Hendrik  Hudson's  sailor, 
whom  luckless  Rip  Van  Winkle  met. 
As  we  drew  near  to  one  another,  our 
faces  seemed  a  pale  blue  color,  though 
very  clearly  seen  ;  and  we  left  bright 
blue  footprints  on  the  pale  snow. 

Presently  we  saw  a  fire  a  little  way 
above  the  trail,  and  climbing  up  to  it 
found  a  deaf-and-dumb  Indian  and  his 
squaw  or  "  klutchman,"  who  were  dry- 
ing their  moccasins  before  a  fire  made 
out  of  a  few  stunted  bushes.  He  ex- 
plained to  us  by  signs  that  the  trail  was 
dangerous,  aud  that  it  was  too  dark  to 
see  clearly.  So  we  waited  till  midnight, 
when  another  Indian,  one  of  our  packers, 
came  up,  and  we  started  out  on  the  trail 
again. 

All  the  rest  of  the  climb  was  over 
snow,  the  ascent  being  very  steep,  with 
cliffs  on  all  sides,  which  loomed  up 
gigantic  and  ghostly.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  effect  produced  by  these 
bare,  jagged  rocks  rising  out  of  the 
snow-field,  in  the  silence,  the  fog,  and 
the  twilight.  We  were  forcibly  re- 
minded of  some  of  Dore's  imaginative 
drawings.     In  the  course  of  the  ascent 


Goodrich  and  myself  found  ourselves 
ahead  of  the  party,  who  followed  the 
Indian,  toiling  along  under  his  pack. 

After  a  while  the  well-beaten  trail 
faded  to  almost  nothing,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  snow-slope  became  of 
excessive  steepness.  We  were  obliged 
to  kick  footholds  for  every  step  on  a 
surface  so  smooth  and  steep  that  a  slip 
would  have  sent  us  sliding  into  depths 
which  we  could  not  see.  Looking  down, 
it  seemed  a  bottomless  pit,  shapeless 
and  fathomless,  in  the  eddying  fog. 
After  a  while  we  gained  the  top,  and 
waited  till  the  rest  should  come  up. 
When  the}'  appeared,  we  were  surprised 
to  find  that  they  came  fr(5m  a  somewhat 
different  direction  ;  and  we  found  on  in- 
quir}'  that  we  had  neglected  to  turn  off" 
with  the  regular  trail,  which  led  in  a 
roundabout  way  through  the  rocks,  with 
a  rope  for  handhold  and  safety,  and 
had  instead  kept  straight  up  the  mount- 
ain to  the  top. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  summit  a 
short  but  steep  declivity  led  down  to  a. 
small  frozen  lake,  named  by  the  miners 
Crater  Lake,  on  account  of  the  steep 
crater-like  walls  which  surround  it  on 
three  sides.  On  one  side,  however,  this 
wall  opens  out  into  a  valley,  through 
which  a  small  stream  runs  ;  the  lake  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  ultimate  sources  of 
the  Yukon,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
relief  that  we  stepped  upon  its  frozen 
surface. 

From  here  our  way  lay  down  the 
stream-valley  and  across  little  lakes  into 
v\-hich  the  stream  broadened  out  at  in- 
tervals. Sometimes  we  walked  over 
the  stream  on  an  archway  of  snow  and 
ice,  and  again  trod  cautiously  along  its 
banks,  while  the  river,  broken  loose 
from  its  covering,  ran  turbulently  be- 
tween its  icy  banks.  The  upper  lakes 
were  frozen,  but  further  down  we  had 
to  wade  knee-deep  in  slush  for  miles, 
putting  occasionally  a  foot  through  the 
rotten  ice  beneath  ;  and  finally  we  were 
obliged  to  skirt  along  the  shore, 
which  was  precipitous.  During  the  last 
few  miles  it  rained  and  snowed  alter- 
nately. Finally,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
we  reached  the  shore  of  Lake  Linder- 
man,  the  first  of  the  Yukon's  navigable 
waters. 

Linderman  is  a  pretty  little  lake  sev- 
eral miles  in  length,  and  partly  shut  in 
by  the  high,  snow-capped  mountains 
over  which   we   had    come.     Here   we 
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found  Wiborg'  waiting-  for  us  under  a 
shelter  made  of  trees,  and  presently  the 
Indian  who  was  carn.'ing'  our  tent  came 
along,  and  we  proceeded  to  make  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  possible,  after 
some  time  spent  in  settling  affairs  with 
our  packers.  The  endurance  of  these 
people  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
made  this  very  fatiguing  trip,  with  loads 
averaging  over  a  hundred  pounds  each, 
in  the  same  time  as  ourselves  who  car- 
ried little  or  nothing. 

These  Indians  all  have  some  English 
name,  which  they  have  got  from  the 
mission,  where  they  hang-  around  when 
there  is  anything  to  be  got  by  it.  I  find 
in  my  notes  ''  Tom  "  credited  with  car- 
rying one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of 
meat,  and  '*  Jim  "  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  pounds  of  sundries.  Tom's 
original  name  was  Kuk-shon,  and  he 
claimed  to  be  a  chief  of  the  interior,  or 
Stick.  Indians.  He  spent  his  spare  time 
during  the  short  space  of  my  acquaint- 
ance \vith  him  in  daubing'  vermilion 
around  his  left  eye.  Before  starting 
across  the  pass  he  painted  the  rest  of 
his  face  black  with  soot  and  grease,  but 
carefully  left  the  red  around  his  eye  ; 
and  this  ornamentation,  together  with  a 
smile,  which  I  think  he  meant  to  be  en- 
gaging, and  which  he  offered  on  all  oc- 
casions as  a  substitute  for  conversation, 
made  him  a  particularly  A'illainous-look- 
ing  personage.  Among  the  packers 
were  also  a  number  of  women.  These 
were  mostly  ugly  old  hags,  and  many  of 
them  plainly  suffered  greatly  from 
fatigue ;  yet  their  patient  endurance 
was  remarkable.  It  seems  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  old  women,  among-  these 
people,  to  do  the  hardest  work ;  but 
men,  women  and  children  are  schooled 
to  carry  hea^-y  burdens.  We  met  on 
the  trail  a  whole  family  packing,  carry- 
ing out  a  sort  of  contract  with  some  of 
the  miners.  The  man  carried  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty- seven  pounds,  a  boy  of 
thirteen  carried  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  squaw  and  little  girls  had  hea\*y 
loads.  Even  the  dog.  about  the  size  of 
a  setter,  carried  forty  pounds,  ^\-ith  which 
he  waddled  along  patiently  enough. 

We  had  some  ver}-  slight  perplexity 
in  settling  accounts.  One  woman,  who 
started  across  the  pass  as  Jenny,  turned 
up  as  Sally  at  Lake  Linderman.  ha\-ing 
e^-idently  made  up  her  mind  to  change 
her  name  on  the  way  ;  and  as  she  under- 
stood   no    word    of    En^-lish  we  had  a 


momentaiy-  difl5culty  in  identif\-ing  her. 
She  and  her  friends  seemed  to  have 
some  inkling  of  political  principles,  for 
they  all  wanted  to  be  paid  in  silver,  and 
distrusted  gold,  while  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  they  could  be  induced  to  ac- 
cept bills.  Nearly  ail  of  these  people 
on  being  paid  started  immediately  back 
over  the  trail,  without  resting,  intending 
to  tra^'el  all  night,  and  be  in  Sheep 
Camp  in  the  morning ;  and  this  after 
they  had  already  been  twenty -four 
hours  on  the  road. 

Wiborg  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
lor  us  a  boat  already  built,  which  saved 
a  great  deal  of  time,  as  it  takes  about 
two  weeks  to  whipsaw  lumber  and  build 
a  boat,  as  miners  usually  do. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  we  load- 
ed our  outfit  and  sailed  down  Lake  Lin- 
derman with  a  fair  wind.  The  boat  was 
a  small,  double  -  ender,  flat  -  bottomed 
craft,  fifteen  feet  or  so  in  length,  and 
open  to  sun  and  rain  alike.  For  a  sail 
we  used  our  tent-fly,  an  article  which 
was  put  to  many  important  uses  in  the 
course  of  our  trip,  but  never  to  that  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended. 

De  Windt's  party  followed  tis  in  a 
similar  boat ;  and  with  De  Windt  came 
the  priest  whom  we  had  encountered  on 
the  Scrambler — a  genial  and  cultured 
gentleman,  whose  light  heart  kept  him 
from  being  long  affected  by  the  phys- 
ical discomforts  we  were  all  obliged  to 
undergo.  To  complete  the  flotilla,  there 
was  a  small  scow,  of  rather  shaky  con- 
struction, which  had  just  been  com- 
pleted by  a  party  bound  for  the  Ameri- 
can mining  camp  of  Circle  City ;  this 
party  was  remarkable  for  containing 
one  of  the  fair  sex,  who  seemed  as  well 
fitted  as  the  men  to  make  the  journey 
successfully.  In  after  days  we  met  the 
party  repeatedly  as  we  all  floated  down 
the  river,  the  lady  always  sitting  in  the 
front  of  the  scow  and  six  or  seven  men 
behind,  all  wearing  flowing  veils  as  de- 
fence against  the  mosquitoes,  and  wav- 
ing branches  for  the  same  purpose:  and 
we  likened  her  to  Cleopatra,  in  her 
barge.  Just  after  starting,  Cooper,  a 
frontiersman  who  was  vrith  De  Windt's 
party,  sighted  a  mountain-goat  close  to 
the  shore,  and  shot  at  it,  but  failed  to 
bring  it  down. 

The  lake  down  which  we  sailed  is  only 
a  few  miles  long  ;  at  its  foot  it  connects 
with  a  larger  body  of  water,  called  Lake 
Bennett,  by  a  short  but  rapid  and  danger- 
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ous  channel.  For  such  places  as  this  we 
had  brought  along  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  of  strong  line  ;  and  after  unloading 
our  outfit  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  light  things  which  would 
not  be  damaged  by  water,  we  attached 
the  line  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  let 


it  drop  down  with  the  current.  Wiborg 
remained  on  board  to  steer,  for  if  a  boat 
sheers  or  yaws  when  going  over  rapids, 
she  is  likely  to  careen  and  capsize.  We 
three  greenhorn  geologists  held  the  line, 
with  which  we  waded  in  the  shallower 
parts  of  the  current,  and  scampered  over 
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the  rocks  and  cliffs  where  the  water  was 
deep  and  swift,  letting-  run  or  holding 
firm,  as  Wiborg-  signaled.  These  rapids 
are  among  the  most  difficult  to  pass  of 
all  those  on  the  Yukon,  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  miners  to  go  below  them  be- 
fore building  their  boats;  so  the  process 
of  lining  our  boat  down  was  not  devoid 
of  excitement.  Any  tendency  to  over- 
heating as  a  consequence  of  exertion 
was,  however,  counteracted  by  our  hav- 
ing to  wade  in  ice-water  up  to  the  waist. 
We  had  unwisely  put  on  rubber  boots 
reaching  to  the  hips,  and  strapped  to 
the  belt  \  these  soon  got  full  of  water, 
the  weight  of  which  was  so  great  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  walk,  so  I  was 
obliged  to  take  advantage  of  a  lull  in 
the  proceed- 
ings to  stag- 
ger ashore 
and  make 
frantic  at- 
tempts to 
stand  on  my 
head,  till 
most  of  the 
water  ran 
out  o  f  my 
boots  down 
my  back,  and 
so  made  me 
capable  of 
freer  move- 
ment. We 
were  finally 
successful , 
however,  and 
the  boat 
shipped  very 
little     water, 

thanks  to  Wiborg's  manoeuvring.  After- 
ward we  named  our  craft  the  Skookum 
Pete,  as  a  compliment  to  the  cool  and 
determined  Norwegian — skookum  being 
a  Chinook  word  signifying  strength  and 
daring,  together  with  other  qualities 
necessary  to  a  man  who  lives  in  the 
woods.  Pete's  modesty,  however,  made 
him  erase  his  own  name  from  the  legend, 
so  that  the  boat  was,  and  is,  if  she  still 
exist  in  the  possession  of  the  Indian 
who  finally  obtained  her,  simpl}^  the 
Skookum,  and  as  such  she  must  go  down 
in  history. 

The  weather  was  cool,  and  our  bath 
in  ice- water  none  of  the  most  agreeable; 
we  were  thoroughly  dried,  however,  be- 
fore we  finished  the  remainder  of  our 
task,  which  was  to   carry  the  outfit,  we 


AT    SHEEP    CAMP. 


had  unloaded  at  the  head  of  the  rapids, 
across  the  portage,  which  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  We  had 
about  twelve  himdred  pounds  in  all. 
For  this  work  I  had  brought  specially 
made  packsacks  from  Minnesota,  where 
I  had  used  and  thoroughly  tested  them; 
they  consisted  of  a  canvas  bag  with 
broad  shoulder-straps  of  leather,  and  a 
still  broader  one  to  go  across  the  fore- 
head or  the  top  of  the  head.  This  latter 
band,  called  the  "  tump-strap  "  in  Min- 
nesota, is  mostly  used  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  articles  carried  in  the 
sack,  the  shoulder-straps  being  mainly 
for  steadying  the  load,  and  occasionally 
relieving  the  strain  upon  the  neck.  The 
Alaskan  Indians  carry  packs  in  much 

the  sam  e 
way,  but  use 
straps  which 
they  fasten 
to  the  article 
to  be  carried; 
with  our 
packsac  k  s, 
however, 
they  were 
much  pleas- 
ed, and  all 
anxious  to  be 
allowed  t  o 
cany  them, 
in  preference 
to  more  diffi- 
cult bundles, 
in  the  trip 
across  tne 
pass.  With 
this  appara- . 
t  u  s  a  man 
a  mile  or  more  a 
than  he  can  lift  to 


can  carry  for  half 
weight  far  greater 
his  back  unaided. 

When  we  had  finished  packing,  we 
lighted  a  fire  on  the  beach  and  cooked 
supper  ;  and  presently  we  rolled  our- 
selves in  our  blankets,  lay  down  in  the 
sand  under  the  clear  sk}^,  and  slept 
soundly.  As  the  wind  was  blowing 
smartly,  we  piled  some  of  our  provi- 
sions up  as  a  wind  -  break  ;  toward 
morning  the  wind  freshened  and  top- 
pled over  a  portion  of  this  wall.  I  was 
awakened  rudely  by  a  bag  of  flour  fall- 
ing upon  my  stomach  ;  and  it  took  me 
fully  five  minutes  to  recall  where  I  was, 
and  how  and  why  I  came  there. 

There  was  a  fresh  breeze  blowing 
fair  down  the  lake,  so  we  soon  got  under 
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way,  and  with  our  little  tent-fly  as  a  sail 
we  went  merrily  skimming  along.  The 
further  we  went,  however,  the  harder 
the  wind  blew,  and  the  rougher  became 
the  water,  so  that  when  about  half-way 
down  the  lake  we  made  a  landing  to  es- 
cape a  heavy  squall.  After  dinner,  it 
seemed  from  our  snug  little  cove  as  if 
the  wind  and  waves  had  abated,  and  so 
we  put  out  again.  On  getting  well 
away  from  the  sheltering  shore  we 
found  it  rougher  than  ever  ;  but  while 
we  were  eating  dinner  we  had  seen 
Cleopatra's  barge  go  past,  its  square 
bows  nearly  buried  in  foaming  water, 
and  had  seen  it  apparently  run  ashore 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  some 
miles  further  down.  Once  out,  there- 
fore, we  steered  for  the  place  where  the 
scow  had  been  beached,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  aid  if  any  were  necessary. 
On  the  run  over  we  shipped  water  re- 
peatedly over  both  bow  and  stern,  and 
sometimes  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
swamping,  but  by  skillful  handling  we 
gained  the  shelter  of  a  little  nook  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  open  beach  on 
which  the  scow  was  lying,  and  landed. 
We  then  walked  along  the  shore  to  the 
scow,  and  we  found  them  all  right,  they 
having  beached  their  craft  voluntarily, 
on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the 
water.  However,  we  had  had  about 
enough  navigation  for  one  day,  so  we 
did  not  again  venture  out.  Presently 
another  little  boat  came  scudding  down 
the  lake  through  the  white  water,  and 
shot  in  alongside  of  the  Skookum.  It 
was  a  party  of  miners — the  young  Irish- 
man whom  I  had  overtaken  on  the  trail 
to  Sheep  Camp,  and  his  three  "pard- 
ners." 

It  was  not  an  ideal  spot  where  we  all 
camped,  being  simply  a  steep  rocky 
slope  at  the  foot  of  cliffs.  When  the 
time  came  to  sleep  we  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  places  smooth  and 
level  enough  to  lie  down  comfortably, 
but  finally  all  were  scattered  around 
here  and  there  in  various  places  of  con- 
cealment among  the  rocks.  I  had  clear- 
ed a  space  close  under  a  big  bowlder,  of 
exactly  my  length  and  breadth  (which 
does  not  imply  any  great  labor),  and  with 
my  head  muffled  in  my  blankets,  was  be- 
ginning to  doze,  when  I  heard  stealthy 
footsteps  creeping  toward  me.  As  I 
lay,  these  sounds  were  muffled  and  mag- 
nified in  the  marvelous  quiet  of  the 
Alaskan  night   (although  the  sun   was 


still  shining),  so  that  I  could  not  judge 
of  the  size  or  distance  of  the  animal. 
Soon  it  got  quite  close  to  me,  and  I 
could  hear  it  scratching  at  something  ; 
then  it  seemed  to  be  investigating  my 
matches,  knife  and  compass.  Finally 
wide-awake,  and  somewhat  startled,  I 
sat  up  suddenly  and  threw  the  blanket 
from  my  face,  and  looked  for  the  ma- 
rauding animal.  I  found  him — in  the 
shape  of  a  saucy  little  gray  mouse,  that 
stared  at  me  in  amazement  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  scampered  into  his  hole 
under  a  bowlder.  As  I  had  no  desire  to 
have  the  impudent  little  fellow  lunching 
on  me  as  I  slept,  I  plugged  the  hole 
with  stones  before  I  lay  down  again. 
Some  of  the  same  animals  came  to  visit 
Schrader  in  his  bedchamber,  and  nib- 
bled his  ears  so  that  they  were  sore  for 
some  time. 

As  the  gale  continued  all  the  next 
day  without  abatement,  we  profited  by 
the  enforced  delay  to  climb  the  high 
mountain  which  rose  precipitously 
above  us,  for  this  lake  is  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  a  rock  wall.  And  apropos  of 
this  climb,  it  is  remarkable  what  differ- 
ence one  finds  in  the  appearance  of  a 
bit  of  country  when  simply  surveyed 
from  a  single  point  and  when  actually 
traveled  over.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  the  mountains.  Broad  slopes  which 
appear  to  be  perfectly  easy  to  traverse 
are  in  reality  cut  up  by  narrow  and  deep 
canyons,  impossible  to  cross;  what  seems 
to  be  a  trifling  bench  of  rock,  halt  a 
mile  up  the  mountain,  grows  into  a  per- 
pendicular cliff  a  hundred  feet  high  be- 
fore one  reaches  it ;  and  pretty  gray 
streaks  become  gulches  filled  with  great 
angular  rock  fragments,  so  loosely  laid 
one  over  the  other  that  at  each  careful 
step  one  is  in  fear  of  starting  the  whole 
mighty  avalanche,  and  of  being  buried 
under  rock  enough  to  build  a  city.  Ow- 
ing to  difficulties  like  these,  it  was  near 
supper-time  when  we  gained  the  top  of 
the  main  mountain-range.  As  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  in  all  directions,  there  rose 
a  wilderness  of  barren  peaks,  covered 
with  snow  ;  while  in  one  direction  lay 
a  desolate,  lifeless  table-land,  shut  in  by 
higher  mountains.  Below  and  near  us 
lay  gulches  and  canyons  of  magnificent 
depth,  and  the  blue  waters  of  one  of  the 
arms  of  Lake  Bennett  appeared,  just 
lately  free  from  ice.  Above  us  rose  a 
still  higher  peak,  covered  with  deep 
snow,  steep,*  and  difficult  of  access  ;  and 
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this  the  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented 
us  from  attempting-. 

Next  day  and  the  next  the  wind  was 
as  high  as  ever;  but  the  enforced  wait- 
ing became  finally  too  tedious,  and  we 
started  out,  the  four  miners  having  pre- 
ceded us  by  about  half  an  hour.  Once 
out  of  the  shelter  of  the  projecting 
point,  we  found  the  gale  very  strong 
and  the  chop  disagreeable.  We  squared 
off  and  ran  before  the  wind  for  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake,  driving  ahead 
at  a  good  rate  under  our  little  rag  of  a 
sail.  Although  the  boat  was  balanced 
as  evenly  as  possible,  every  minute  or 
two  we  would  take  in  water,  sometimes 
over  the  bow,  sometimes  the  stern, 
sometimes  amidships.  I  have  in  my 
mind  a  very  vivid  picture  of  that  scene : 
Wiborg  in  the  stern,  steering  intently 
and  carefully;  Goodrich  and  Schrader 
forward,  sheets  in  hand,  attending  the 
sail,  and  myself  stretched  flat  on  my 
face  across  the  provision  sacks,  in  order 
not  to  make  the  boat  top-heavy,  and 
bailing  with  the  frying-pan.  On  near- 
ing  the  lower  shore  we  noticed  that  the 
boat  containing  the  miners  had  run  into 
the  breakers,  and  presently  one  of  the 
men  came  running  alongf  the  beach, 
signaling  to  us.  Fearing  that  they 
were  in  trouble,  we  made  shift  to  land, 
although  it  was  no  easy  task  on  this 
exposed  shore;  and  we  then  learned 
that  they  had  kept  too  near  the  beach, 
had  drifted  into  the  breakers  and  been 
swamped,  but  had  all  safely  landed. 
Three  of  our  party  went  to  give  assist- 
ance in  hauling  the  boat  out  of  the 
water,  while  I  remained  behind  and 
fried  the  bacon  for  dinner.  After  din- 
ner we  concluded  to  wait  again  before 
attempting  the  next  stage,  picked  out 
soft  places  in  the  sand  and  slumbered. 
When  we  awoke  we  found  the  lake  per- 
fectly calm  and  smooth,  and  lost  no 
time  in  getting  under  way.  On  this 
day  we  depended  for  our  motive  power 
solely  on  the  oars,  and  we  found  the 
results  so  satisfactory  that  we  kept  up 
the  practice  steadily  hundreds  of  miles. 

Below  Lake  Bennett  came  Tagish 
Lake,  beautiful  and  calm,  and  walled  in 
by  mountains.  Its  largest  arm  is  fjord- 
like, and  is  famous  for  heavy  gales, 
whence  it  has  been  given  the  name  of 
Windy  Arm;  but  as  we  passed  it  we 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  line  of 
division  between  the  mountains  in  the 
air  and  those  reflected  in   the   sea.   so 


completely  at  rest  was  the  water.  At 
the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  where  we 
camped,  we  found  the  first  habitation 
since  leaving  the  coast.  Here  was  a 
party  of  natives,  belonging  to  the 
Tagish  tribe;  a  handful  of  wretched, 
half-starved  creatures,  who  scatter  in 
the  summer  season  for  hunting  and 
fishing,  but  return  always  to  this  place,, 
where  they  have  constructed  rude  habi- 
tations of  wood  for  winter  use.  We 
bought  from  these  people  a  large  pike^ 
which  formed  a  very  agreeable  change 
from  bacon,  beans  and  slap-jacks. 

After  passing  out  of  this  lake  we  en- 
tered another,  appropriately  called  by 
the  miners.  Mud  Lake  ;  it  is  very  shal- 
low, with  muddy  bottom  and  shores. 
On  this  lake  we  found  camping  disa- 
greeable, for  on  account  of  the  shallow- 
ness we  could  not  bring  our  rather 
.heavily  laden  boat  quite  up  to  the  shore  ; 
but  were  obliged  to  wade  knee- deep  in 
soft  mud  for  a  rod  or  two  before  finding 
even  moderately  solid  ground. 

About  this  time  also  we  experienced 
the  first  sharp  taste  of  the  terrible  Alas- 
kan mosquito — or  it  might  be  more  cor- 
rect to  reverse  the  statement,  and  say 
that  the  mosquitoes  experienced  their 
first  taste  of  us.  At  the  lower  end  of 
Tagish  Lake  they  suddenly  attacked  us 
in  swarms,  and  remained  with  us  stead- 
ily till  near  the  time  of  our  departure 
from  the  Territory.  We  had  heard  sev- 
eral times  of  the  various  difficulties  and 
hardships  to  be  encountered  in  Alaska, 
before  venturing  on  this  trip  ;  but,  as  is 
often  the  case,  we  found  that  these  ac- 
counts had  left  a  rather  unduly  magni- 
fied image  of  the  difficulties  in  our  imag- 
inations, as  compared  with  our  actual 
experiences.  In  this  generalization  the 
mosquito  must  be  excepted.  I  do  not 
think  any  description  or  adjectives  can 
exaggerate  the  discomfort  and  even 
torture  produced  by  these  pests,  at  their 
worst,  for  they  stand  peerless  among 
their  kind,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
and  that  of  others  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  for  wickedness  unalloyed. 

Out  of  Mud  Lake  we  floated  into  the 
river  again,  and  slipped  easily  down 
between  sand-banks.  Ducks  and  geese 
were  very  plentiful  along  here,  and  we 
practiced  incessantly  on  them  with  the 
rifle,  without,  however,  doing  any  no- 
ticeable execution.  On  the  second  day 
we  knew  we  must  be  near  the  famous 
canyon  and  rapids  of   the  Lewes  ;  and 
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one  of  our  party  was  put  on  watch, 
in  order  that  we  might  know  of  its 
whereabouts  before  the  swift  current 
should  sweep  us  into  it,  all  heavily 
loaded  a§  we  were.  The  rest  of  us 
rowed,  steered,  and  admired  the  beau- 
tiful tints  of  the  hills,  now  receding 
from  the  river,  now  coming  close. 
Presently  we  heard  a  gentle  snore  from 
the  lookout,  who  was  comfortably  set- 
tled among  the  flour-sacks  in  the  bow  ; 
this  proved  to  us  that  our  confidence 
had  been  misplaced,  and  all  hands  im- 
mediately became  alert.  Soon  after  we 
noticed  a  bit  of  red  flannel  fluttering 
from  a  tree  projecting  over  the  bank, 
doubtless  a  part  of  some  traveler's  shirt 
sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  humanity  ;  and 
by  the  time 
we  had  pull- 
ed into  the 
shore  w  e 
could  see 
the  waters 
of  the  river 
go  swirling 
and  roaring 
into  a  sudden 
narrow  can- 
y  o  n,  with 
high,  perpen- 
dicular walls. 

We  found 
the  party  of 
miners  al- 
ready landed, 
and  present- 
ly, as  we 
waited  on  the 
bank  and  re- 
connoitred , 
De   Windt's 

party  came  up,  and  not  long  after  Cleo- 
patra, with  her  barge  and  retinue  ;  so 
that  we  were  about  twenty  in  all.  Wi- 
borg  and  De  Windt's  guide,  Cooper, 
were  the  only  ones  who  had  had  expe- 
rience in  this  matter,  so  all  depended 
on  their  judgment,  and  waited  to  see 
the  results  of  their  efforts  before  risk- 
ing anything  themselves. 

In  former  years  all  travelers'  made  a 
portage  around  this  very  difficult  place, 
hauling  their  boats  over  the  hill  with  a 
rude  kind  of  windlass  ;  but  a  man  hav- 
ing been  accidentally  sucked  into  the 
canyon  came  out  of  the  other  end  all 
right,  which  emboldened  others.  In 
this  case  Wiborg  and  Cooper  decided 
that  the  canyon  could  be  run,  although 
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the  water  was  very  high  and  turbulent ; 
and  they  thought  best  to  run  the  boats 
through  themselves.  Our  own  boat  was 
selected  to  be  experimented  with  ;  most 
of  the  articles  which  were  easily  dam- 
ageable by  water  were  taken  out,  leav- 
ing perhaps  eight  hundred  pounds.  I 
went  as  passenger  sitting  in  the  bow, 
while  the  two  old  frontiersmen  managed 
paddles  and  oars.  Rowing  out  from  the 
shore  we  were  sucked  immediately  into 
the  gorge,  and  went  dashing  through  at 
a  rate  which  I  thought  could  not  be  less 
than  twenty  miles  an  hour.  So  great  is 
the  body  of  water  confined  between 
these  perpendicular  walls,  and  so  swift 
is  the  stream,  that  its  surface  becomes 
convex,    being   considerably  higher   in 

the  center  of 
the  channel 
than  on  the 
sides.  Waves 
rushing  in 
every  direc- 
tion are  also 
gen  erated, 
forming  a 
very  puzzling 
chop.  Two 
or  three  of 
these  waves 
presently 
boarded  us, 
so  that  I  was 
thoroughly 
wet,  and  then 
came  a  broad 
glare  of  sun- 
light as  we 
emerged 
from  the  first 
half  of  the 
canyon  into  a  sort  of  cauldron  which 
lies  about  in  its  center.  Here  we  were 
twisted  about  by  eddying  currents  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  precipitated, 
half  sidewise,  into  the  canyon  again. 
This  latter  half  turned  out  to  be  the 
rougher  part,  and  our  bow  dipped  re- 
peatedly into  the  waves,  till  I  found 
myself  sitting  in  water,  and  the  bow, 
where  most  of  the  water  remained, 
sagging  alarmingl}^  It  seemed  as  if 
another  ducking  would  sink  us.  This 
fortunatel}^  we  did  not  get,  but  steered 
safely  through  the  final  swirl  to  smooth 
water.  During  all  this  trip  I  had  not 
looked  up  once,  although  as  we  shot  by 
we  heard  faintly  a  cheer  from  the  rocks 
above,  where  our  companions  were. 


Painted  for  Outing  by  J.  L.  Weston. 
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Next  day,  after  a  night  rendered  al- 
most unbearable  by  mosquitoes,  we 
arose  to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  White 
Horse  Rapids,  which  lie  below  the 
canyon  proper,  and  are  still  more  for- 
midable. Here  the  river  contracts 
again,  and  is  confined  between  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  of  basalt.  The  channel  is 
full  of  projecting  rocks,  so  that  the 
whole  surface  is  broken,  foaming  and 
tossing,  and  there  are  many  strong  con- 
flicting currents  and  eddies.  At  the 
end  of  these  rapids,  which  extend  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  is  a  narrow 
gorge  in  the  rocks,  through  which  the 
whole  volume  of  water  is  forced.  This 
is  said  to  be  only  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
wide,  although  at  the  time  of  our  pass- 
ing the  water  was  sufficiently  high  to 
flow  over  the  top  of  the  enclosing  walls, 
thus  concealing  the  actual  width  of  the 
chute.  Through  this  the  water  plunges 
at  a  tremendous  velocity  —  probably 
thirty  miles  an  hour — forming  roaring, 
foaming,  tossing,  lashing  waves  which 
somehow  make  the  name  White  Horse 
seem  appropriate. 

Above  the  beginning  of  the  rapids  we 
unloaded  our  boat,  and  carefully  lowered 
it  down  by  ropes,  keeping  it  close  to 
the  shore,  and  out  of  the  resistless  main 
current.  After  having  safely  landed  it, 
with  considerable  trouble,  below  the 
chute,  we  carried  our  outfit  (about  twelve 
hundred  pounds)  to  the  same  point.  De 
Windt's  boat,  and  that  belonging  to  the 
miners,  were  safely  gotten  through  in 
the  same  way,  all  hands  helping  in  turn. 

When  it  came  to  Cleopatra's  barge, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  lower  it  safely,  for  its 
square  shape  gave  the  current  such  a 
grip  that  it  seemed  as  if  no  available 
strength  of  rope  or  man  could  hold  out 
against  it.  As  carrying  the  boat  was 
out  of  the  question,  the  only  alternative 
was  to  boldly  run  it  through  the  rapids, 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel ;  and  this 
naturally  hazardous  undertaking  was 
rendered  more  difficult  by  the  frail  con- 
struction of  the  scow,  which  had  been 
built  of  thin  lumber  by  unskilled  hands. 
The  royal  retinue  did  not  care  to  make 
the  venture  themselves,  but  finally  pre- 
vailed upon  Wiborg  and  Cooper  to  make 
the  trial. 

Reflecting  that  at  any  future  time  I 
might  be  placed  in  similar  difficulties, 
in  this  unknown  country,  and  thrown 
upon  my   own  resources,  I  resolved  to 


accompany  them,  for  the  sake  of  finding 
out  how  the  thing  was  done  ;  but  I  was 
ruled  out  of  active  service  by  Wiborg, 
who,  however,  consented  finally  to  my 
going  along  as  a  passenger.  Two  of 
the  scow's  own  crew  were  drafted  to 
act  as  oarsmen,  and  we  pushed  out. 
Cooper  steering,  and  Wiborg  in  the 
bow,  iron-shod  pole  in  hand,  fending  off 
from  threatening  rocks  ;  and  in  a  sec- 
ond we  were  dancing  down  the  boiling 
rapids,  tossed  hither  and  thither  like  a 
cork.  I  sat  facing  the  bow,  opposite 
the  oarsman,  who  tugged  frantically 
away,  white  as  death  ;  behind  me 
Cooper's  paddle  flashed  and  twisted 
rapidly,  as  we  dodged  by  rocks  project- 
ing from  the  water,  sometimes  escaping 
them  by  only  a  few  inches,  where  a  col- 
lision would  have  smashed  us  to  chips. 
The  rest  of  the  party,  waiting  below  at 
the  chute,  said  that  sometimes  they  saw 
only  the  bottom  of  the  scow,  and  some- 
times looked  down  on  it  as  if  from 
above.  As  we  neared  the  end,  Cooper's 
skillful  paddle  drove  us  straight  for  the 
center,  where  the  water  formed  an  act- 
ual fall  ;  this  was  the  most  turbulent 
spot,  but  the  safest,  for  on  either  side, 
a  few  feet  away,  there  was  danger  of 
grazing  the  shallow  underlying  rocks. 
As  we  trembled  on  the  brink,  1  looked 
up  and  saw  our  friends  standing  close 
by,  looking  much  concerned. 

A  moment  later  there  was  a  dizzying 
plunge,  a  blinding  shower  of  water,  a 
sudden  dashing,  too  swift  for  observa- 
tion, past  rock  walls  ;  and  then  Wiborg 
let  out  an  exultant  yell ;  we  were  safe. 
At  that  instant  one  of  the  oarsmen 
snapped  his  oar,  an  accident  which  would 
have  been  serious  a  moment  before. 
On  the  shore  below  the  rapids  we  found 
flour-sacks,  valises,  boxes  and  splintered 
boards,  mementoes  of  poor  fellows  less 
lucky  than  ourselves. 

We  camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tah- 
keena  River  that  night,  and  arrived  the 
next  day  at  Lake  Labarge,  the  last  and 
longest  of  the  series.  When  we  reached 
it  at  one  o'clock  its  water  was  calm  and 
still ;  and  although  it  is  nearly  forty 
miles  in  length,  we  decided  to  keep  on 
without  stopping  till  we  reached  the 
other  side,  for  fear  of  strong  winds  such 
as  had  delayed  us  on  Lake  Bennett. 
De  Windt's  party  concluded  to  do  the 
same,  and  so  we  rowed  steadily  all 
night,    after    having    rowed    all    day. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  a 
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favorable  wind  sprung- up  suddenly,  and 
increased  to  a  gale.  At  this  time  we  be- 
came separated  from  the  other  boats, 
which  kept  somewhat  close  to  the  shore, 
while  we,  with  a  rag  of  a  sail,  stood 
straight  across  the  lake  for  the  outlet.  As 
soon  as  we  stopped  rowing  I  could  not 
help  falling  asleep,  although  much 
against  my  will,  for  our  position  was 
neither  comfortable  nor  secure;  and  thus 
I  dozed  and  woke  half  a  dozen  times  be- 
fore landing-.  After  landing,  we  found 
difficulty  in  sleeping,  on  account  of  the 
swarms  of  hungry  mosquitoes,  and  so 
we  soon  loaded  up  again. 

Below  Lake  Labarge  the  journey  was 
comparatively  easy.  The  skies  were 
always  clear  and  blue,  and  the  stream 
had  by  this  time  increased  to  a  lordly 
river,  growing  larger  by  continual  ac- 
cessions of  new  tributaries.  It  is  dotted 
with  many  small  islands,  which  are 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  ever- 
green trees.  On  the  sides  of  the  valley 
are  often  long,  smooth  terraces,  per- 
fectly carved,  and  smoothly  grassed,  so 
as  to  present  almost  an  artificial  aspect. 
From  this  sort  of  country  are  sudden 
changes  to  a  more  bold  and  picturesque 
type,  so  that  at  one  time  the  river  flows 
swiftly  through  high  gates  of  purple 
rock  rising  steeply  for  hundreds  of  feet, 
and  in  a  moment  more  emerges  into  a 
wide  low  valley.  The  cliffs  are  some- 
times carved  into  buttresses  or  pin- 
nacles, which  overlook  the  walls,  and  ap- 
pear to  form  part  of  a  gigantic  and  im- 
pregnable castle,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  dead  spruces  stand  out  against  the 
sky-like  spires  and  flag-staves.  Usually 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  river  is 
low,  fertile  land,  where  is  a  profusion  of 
shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers.  In  the  mel- 
low twilight,  which  lasts  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
one  can  see  nearly  as  far  and  as  dis- 
tinctly as  by  day,  but  everything  takes 
on  an  unreal  air.  This  is  something 
like  a  beautiful  sunset  effect  further 
south,  but  is  evenly  distributed  over  all 
objects  in  the  landscape.  At  about  ten 
o'clock  the  coloring  becoines  exquisite, 
when  the  half  -  light  brings  out  the 
violets,  the  purples,  and  exquisite  shades 
of  yellow  and  brown  in  the  rock,  in  con- 
trast with  the  green  of  the  vegetation. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  suit- 
able camping  -  places  in  this  country. 
One  night,  I  remember,  we  ran  fifteen 
miles   after   our   usual   camping  -  hour. 


with  cliffs  on  one  side  of  the  river  and 
low  thickets  on  the  other.  Three  times 
we  landed  on  small  islands,  in  a  tangle 
of  vines  and  roses  ;  and  as  many  times 
were  driven  off  by  the  innumerable 
mosquitoes.  Finally,  we  found  a  strip 
of  shore  about  ten  feet  wide,  between 
the  water  and  the  thickets,  sloping  at  a 
considerable  angle,  and  there  made  shift 
to  spend  the  night. 

There  are  two  places  below  the 
White  Horse  Rapids,  where  the  channel 
is  so  narrowed  or  shallowed  that  rapids 
are  formed.  At  the  first  of  these,  called 
the  Five  Finger  Rapids,  the  river  is  par- 
tially blocked  by  high  islets  of  con- 
glomerate, which  cut  up  the  stream  into 
five  chief  portions.  Although  the  cur- 
rent in  each  of  these  "  fingers  "  is  rapid, 
and  the  water  rough,  yet  we  found  no 
difficulty  in  running  through  without 
removing  any  part  of  the  loads,  al- 
though one  of  the  boats  shipped  a  little 
water.  When  we  arrived  at  the  second 
rapids,  which  are  called  the  Rink  Rap- 
ids, and  are  not  far  below  the  Five  Fin- 
gers, we  were  relieved  to  find  that,  owing 
to  the  fullness  of  the  river,  the  rough 
water,  which  in  this  case  is  caused  by  a 
shallowing  of  the  stream,  was  smoothed 
down,  and  we  passed  through,  close  to 
the  shore,  with  no  more  trouble  than  if 
we  had  been  floating  down  a  lake. 

During  our  whole  trip  the  country 
through  which  we  passed  was  singular- 
ly lonely  and  uninhabited.  After  leav- 
ing the  few  huts  on  Tagish  Lake,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  we  saw  a  few  In- 
dians in  a  summer  camp  on  Lake  La- 
barge  ;  and  this  was  all  till  we  got  to 
the  junction  of  the  Lewes  and  Pelly 
Rivers,  over  three  hundred  miles  from 
Tagish  Lake.  At  Pelly  we  found  a  log 
trading-post,  with  a  single  white  man 
in  charge,  and  a  few  Indians.  There 
were  also  three  miners,  who  had  met 
with  a  misfortune,  and  were  disconso- 
late enough.  They  had  started  up  the 
Pelly  River  with  a  two  years'  outfit,  in- 
tending to  remain  and  prospect  for  that 
period,  but  at  some  rapid  water  their 
boat  had  been  swamped  and  all  their 
provisions  lost.  They  had  managed  to 
burn  off  logs  enough  to  make  a  raft,  and 
in  that  way  had  floated  down  the  river 
to  the  post,  living  in  the  meantime  on 
some  flour  which  they  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  pick  up  after  the  wreck. 

Although  there  are  very  few  people  in 
the  country,  one  is  continually  surprised 
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at  first  by  perceiving  a  solitary  white 
tent  standing-  on  some  prominent  point 
or  cliff  which  overlooks  the  river.  At 
first  this  looks  very  cheerful,  and  we 
sent  many  a  hearty  hail  across  the  water 
to  such  habitations  ;  but  our  calls  were 
never  answered,  for  these  are  not  the 
dwellings  of  the  living,  but  of  the  dead. 
Inside  each  of  these  tents,  which  are 
ordinarily  made  of  white  cloth,  though 
sometimes  of  woven  matting,  is  a  dead 
Indian,  and  near  him  are  laid  his  rifle, 
snow-shoes,  ornaments  and  other  person- 
al effects.  I  do  not  think  the  custom  of 
leaving  these  articles  at  the  grave  im- 
plies any  belief  that  they  will  be  used 
by  the  dead  man  in  another  world,  but 
simply  signifies  that  he  will  have  no 
more  use  for  the  things  which  were  so 
dear  and  necessary  to  him  in  life — just 
as,  among  ourselves,  articles  which  have 
been  used  by  some  dead  friend  are 
henceforth  laid  aside  and  used  no  long- 
er. These  dwellings  of  the  dead  are  al- 
ways put  in  prominent  positions,  com- 
manding as  broad  and  fair  a  view  as 
can    be    obtained.     At    Pelly   we    saw 


several  Indian  graves  which  were  sur- 
rounded by  hewn  palings,  rudely  and 
fantastically  painted,  and  some  by  poles. 

Below  Pelly  we  found  no  settled  hab- 
itations till  we  reached  a  considerable 
village  of  the  Klundek  or  Clondike  In- 
dians. These  people  were  watching 
very  eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  the 
salmon  that  came  up  the  river  every 
year  from  the  sea  to  spawn  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  their  coming  the  Indian  lays, 
in  a  large  part  of  his  year's  food-sup- 
ply, hunting  them  with  spear  and  club 
from  a  birch  canoe,  so  narrow  and  so. 
light  that  the  operation  seems  a  marvel 
of  skill.  On  account  of  the  swift  current, 
of  the  river,  the  canoes  used  by  these- 
natives  are  very  narrow  and  shallow,, 
having  some  suggestion  of  a  racing 
shell  in  their  lines,  and  they  are  difficult 
to  manoeuvre. 

The  day  after  passing  the  Klundek 
village  we  arrived  at  the  mining-camp 
of  Forty  Mile.  We  had  reached  the  edge 
of  the  Klondike.  Our  next  effort  would 
be  to  see  the  gold  producing  country 
about  which  we  had  heard  so  much. 
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FOR  months  we  had  slowly  stag-ed 
westward.  From  the  trout-rivers 
of  Superior's  grand  north  shore, 
through  the  moose-ranges  of  east- 
ern Manitoba,  across  the  vast  expanse  of 
grassy,  game-haunted  plains  to  the 
Rockies,  and  thence  westward  still, 
through  nature's  picture-gallery,  where 
peaks,  cliffs  and  canyons  simply  make 
the  scenery  so  many  hundreds  of  miles 
of  magnificence. 

And  here,  at  last,  at  the  turning-point 
of  the  pilgrimage,  we  two  stood  beside 
the  sheeny  flood  of  Burrard  Inlet  await- 
ing the  sun's  appearance  above  dis- 
tant sea-mists.  Slowly,  like  white-can- 
vased  ships,  the  snowy  shapes  of  fog 
slipped  their  intangible  cables  and 
drifted  seaward,  until  the  last  had 
vanished,  and  we  saw  all  the  dreamy 
beauty  of  the  coast. 

Behind  us  spread  the  sudden,  strag- 
gling growth  of  lusty,  young  Van- 
couver, yet  showing  traces  of  the  con- 
flagration that  virtually  wiped  out  the 
original  town,  but  sturdily  reaching 
forth  to  grasp  with  baby  strength  its 
ultimate  reward,  the  trade  with  the 
Orient.  Below  our  feet  were  the  spidery 
webs  of  timbers  supporting  long,  ir- 
regular piers,  among  which  flitted 
solemn  crows,  strangely  tame  to  one 
familiar  with  the  wary  Eastern  species, 
and  ever  poking  and  prying  among  the 
ooze  for  what  the  sea  had  left  behind. 
Immediately  in  front  a  big,  black  coal- 
hulk  tugged  sullenly  at  her  cables,  and 
be3^ond  the  few  other  steam  and  sailing 
craft  spread  a  noble  expanse  of  shining 
water,  a  magnificent,  almost  land-locked 
harbor. 

Away  across  on  the  farther  shore,  a 
white  mass  flashed  in  the  sunlight, 
sharply  defined  against  rounded  banks 
of  foliage — the  Indian  Mission  and  rude 
cottages  of  that  strange,  west  -  shore 
remnant  of  a  people  who  claim  not  kin- 
ship with  the  dethroned  bronzed  rulers 
of  the  great  plains  and  all  that  tre- 
mendous territory  on  which  a  resistless 
civilization  has  set  its  seal.  Above  ihe 
mission,    and  as  far   as   the    eve  could 


range  upon  either  side,  towered  a  stately 
cordon  of  softly  rounded,  densely  forest- 
ed mountains,  grand  piles  of  nature's 
building,  mighty  masses  of  softening 
colors,  of  varying  greens,  of  grays  and 
browns  and  misty  purples  ;  their  distant 
crests  seeminglv  supporting  the  flawless 
sky,  their  reflected  bulks  stretching  in 
velvet  shadows  far  down  into  the  flood 
below.  These  were  the  seaward  battle- 
ments of  all  the  Titanic  rock  -  works 
piled  in  such  magnificent  disorder  within 
the  confines  of  British  Columbia. 

To  the  right,  as  we  stood,  the  pano- 
rama of  peaks  dwindled  and  softened  in 
grand  distances  to  where  that  snow- 
helmed  giant,  Baker,  gleams  above  the 
good  State  of  Washington.  To  the  left, 
and  northward,  were  the  "  Lions, " 
couched  in  everlasting  stone  above  for- 
ests of  statel}^  conifers,  and  beyond  them 
purple  peak  after  peak — stern  interroga- 
tion points,  solemnly  questioning  the 
sky.  Below,  and  much  nearer,  lay  the 
rippling  "  Narrows,"  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor,  above  which  towered  upon  one 
side  the  grimly-hewn  face  of  precipitous 
Brockton  Point. 

This  point  is  one  of  the  features  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  reservations  imagin- 
able— Stanley  Park,  Vancouver's  special 
pride.  Through  it,  under  a  tangle  of 
foliage  strangely  suggestive  of  the  trop- 
ics, extend  nine  miles  of  faultless  shell- 
roads,  which,  with  their  marvelous  sur- 
roundings, make  the  park  a  veritable 
earthly  Eden  for  wheelmen. 

The  enormous  growth  of  the  conifers, 
ferns  and  mosses  is  proof  abundant  of  a 
kindly  climate.  Huge  cedars  suggest 
the  famed  "  big  trees  "  of  California  ;  gi- 
gantic firs,  straight  as  lances,  shoot  aloft 
as  though  they  would  pierce  the  very 
sky  ;  while  everywhere  under  their  cool- 
ing shadows  rise  fern  -  fronds,  higher 
than  a  tall  man's  head,  to  meet  the  ever- 
present  drooping  beards  of  ghost-gray 
mosses  which  trail  from  all  lower  limbs 
of  the  trees. 

Across  the  white  shell  -  roads  ruffed 
grouse  mince  daintily  out  of  the  pedes- 
trian's way,  clucking  softly  as  they  go 
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with  many  halts  and  innocent  backward 
glances,  for  firearms  are  not  allowed 
within  the  park,  and  the  birds  know 
that  safe  cover  is  but  one  short  leap 
away.  And  such  cover  !  Think,  keen 
sportsman,  of  crowding,  graceful  ferns 
so  tall  that  a  ruffed  grouse  flushed  al- 
most from  one's  foot  can  buzz  away 
entirely  unseen. 

From  the  crest  of  the  cliff  of  Brockton 
Point,  ornamented  with  a  little  rustic 
structure  and  a  few  soaring  firs,  a  pros- 
pect is  revealed  which  will  compel  the 
most  indifferent  eye  to  linger  lovingly 
over  its  indescribable  details.  I  have 
sat  there  for  hours,  intending  to  trans- 
fer at  least  a  portion  of  that  picture  to 
paper  by  means  of  brush  and  pen  ;  have 
sat  and  gazed,  now  north,  now  east,  now 
south,  until  the  full  witchery  of  it  fet- 
tered me  hopelessly,  and  I  realized  the 
utter  helplessness  of  one  unskilled  hand, 
and  wisely  left  the  task  undone. 

From  the  brow  of  the  cliff  the  eye 
ranges  straight  down  to  the  glancing 
flood  of  the  "  Narrows,"  and  one  could 
easily  fling  a  pebble  upon  the  deck  of 
one  of  the  steamers  passing  far  below. 
The  grand,  rough-hewn  descent  is  so 
nearly  vertical  as  to  present  an  apparent 
overhang  at  the  top,  and  measures  more 
feet  than  man  could  fall  and  live  even 
though  he  struck  nothing  firmer  than 
deep  salt-water. 

Upon  the  green,  moist  bowlders  at 
the  base  of  the  cliff,  at  that  time,  rested 
a  most  interesting  wreck,  the  little 
steamer  Beaver,  her  smoke-stack  pro- 
jecting above  high  tide,  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  her  hull  showing  at  low  water. 

To  that  humble  craft  belongs  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  steam-vessel  to 
plow  Pacific  billows.  She  sailed  round 
the  Horn  in  1836,  carrying  her  boiler 
and  engines  as  ballast,  the  intention 
being  to  fit  her  up  when  she  reached 
Vancouver  Island.  Her  commander 
was  a  sturdy  Scot,  and  he  put  in  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands  for  reasons  best 
known  to  himself. 

The  prevailing  monarch  of  the  island 
kingdom  at  that  time  was  a  gentleman 
endowed  with  a  limitless  cargo  capacity, 
a  late  tropical  evening  complexion,  and 
a  curiosity  that  would  go  the  limit  ever}'' 
hand.  He  heard  of  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Beaver's  works,  and  straightway 
wanted  to  "see  the  wheels  go  round" 
as  did  "  Helen's  "  precious  progeny.  He 
ordered  the  captain  to  rig  up  the  ma- 


chinery and  make  the  wheels  go  round, 
or  he'd  have  to  explain  why.  The  hardy 
old  salt  guessed  he'd  chase  himself  be- 
fore he'd  disobey  his  orders  for  a  stale 
vSandwich,  so  he  rigged  instead  his  little 
brass  bow- gun  and  explained  that  he'd 
blow  the  meat  out  of  some  of  the  Sand- 
wiches if  any  trouble  was  made. 

So  the  Beaver  swam  away  safely  to 
her  northern  lodge.  She  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  her  snorting  and  blowing  struck 
terror  to  the  soul  of  full  many  an  Indian 
from  Astoria  to  Chilkat.  Lieut.  Pender 
also  used  her  while  making  soundings 
and  surveys  of  the  coast  and  waters. 

In  1889  the  little  craft  was  cast  upon 
the  rocks  under  Brockton  Point,  and 
there  her  poor  bones  lay  gathering 
mosses  and  sea  -  weeds  for  funeral 
shroud  till  1892.  It  was  curious  to 
watch  one  of  the  fine  Canadian  Pacific 
steamships  sweep  proudly  past  the  lone 
wreck — a  triumph  of  modern  marine 
architecture  within  half  a  cable's  length 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean's  first  steam  craft ! 

I  alwaj^s  had  a  sort  of  tender  regard 
for  the  Beaver  since  the  day  when  I 
swam  alongside  to  try  to  get  a  peep 
at  her  works,  and  somehow  the  word 
"  vandalism "  occurred  to  me  when  I 
read  in  a  paper  early  in  '92  that  the 
drowned  corpse  was  to  be  hauled  to 
that  all  -  grasping  World's  Columbian 
Exposition.  Not  long  after,  I  read  an- 
other paragraph,  and  this  time  the  word 
"  good  "  replaced  the  word  "  vandal- 
ism." It  appeared  that  one  of  the  great 
Empresses  had  kicked  up  a  huge  sea 
while  speeding  through  the  "  Narrows," 
and  one  kindly  -  disposed  roller  had 
swept  o'er  the  poor  Beaver,  and  clasp- 
ing her  in  loving  arms  hacl  borne  the 
dead  hull,  quaint  works  and  all,  to  calin, 
deep  grave,  beyond  all  human  reach. 

Ere  we  had  half  completed  our  study 
of  the  prospect,  a  small  boy  ranged 
alongside  and  remarked, 

"Note  for  you,  sir." 

I  read  the  note,  and  learned  that  a 
new-made  friend  had  studied  me  aright. 
It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Gla-hi-you-tillycum  !  I've  got  a 
bran-new  Peterboro  in  the  boat-house. 
She's  never  been  used  yet.  Only  landed 
here  a  couple  of  days  ago.  Heard  you 
were  a  cuss  to  paddle.  If  you  care  to 
christen  her  for  me  she's  at  your  serv- 
ice. Have  left  orders  at  the  boat- 
house." 
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A  Peterboro,  away  over  here — glo- 
rious !  was  my  first  thought.  I  hadn't 
knelt  in  one  for  a  long  year.  Then  I 
turned  to  my  comrade  : 

"  Weeksie,  old  boy,  we  must  have  a 
paddle  together  ;  it'll  be  prime,  poking 
about  under  those  cliffs.  What  say 
you  ? " 

Weeksie,  good,  kind,  big  -  hearted 
Weeksie,  was  game  for  anything  and  at 
once  agreed.  As  we  were  turning  to- 
ward the  boat-house  I  saw  a  tan-colored 
Siwash  speeding  along  in  one  of  their 
curious  canoes,  the  first  I  had  seen. 
Weeksie  remarked  that  the  Siwash  was 
probably  going  fishing. 

"  Going  what  ?  " 

"  Going  trolling  ;  they  catch  any  quan- 
tity of  salmon  by  the  Narrows  when  the 
tide  is  right." 

"  The  deuce  they  do  !  Why  didn't  you 
say  so  before  ?  " 

"  Thought  you  were  a  fly-fisherman 
and  wouldn't  be  interested  ;  they  catch 
'em  with  trolls  and  single  spoon  hooks. 
They  won't  take  the  fly." 

"  Weeksie,  I'm  going  to  catch  a  salm- 
on. Why,  I  haven't  caught  a  fish  for 
a  week,  at  least — not  since  the  mountain 
trout  at  Harrison  Springs." 

He  was  quite  willing,  and  we  hurried 
back  to  the  hotel  and  borrowed  a  heavy 
line  to  which  was  fixed  a  plain  spoon, 
just  like  a  teaspoon  with  a  stout  hook 
firmly  soldered  to  it.  Armed  with  this 
doubtful-looking  outfit,  we  sought  the 
canoe  and  speedily  launched  her  from 
the  boat-house  float.  She  was  a  beauty, 
the  new  paddles  were  just  right,  and  it 
was  a  treat  to  grasp  one  again,  and, 
kneeling  upon  a  handsome  cushion  in  a 
spotless,  dainty,  richly  carpeted  craft, 
to  send  her  skirling  over  that  beautiful, 
waveless  water. 

As  we  neared  the  Narrows  other  Si- 
washes  in  other  queer- looking  canoes, 
paddled  out  and  began  trolling,  grinning 
meantime,  like  wolves,  at  our  craft,  and 
evidently  seeing  something  very  funny 
about  us.  Presently  one  of  them  un- 
ceremoniously yanked  in  a  four-pound 
salmon,  and  Weeksie  remarked  : 

"  Best  put  out  your  troll  ;  I'll  paddle. 
But  we'll  never  catch  one.  I  never 
catch  anything  but  colds  and  things 
like  that ;  nobody  ever  catches  anything 
when  I'm  around.    I'm  a  regular  Jonah." 

"  All  right,  old  boy,  I'll  yank  in  a  whale 
for  you,"  and  I  cast  the  troll. 

Weeksie  was  an  old  hand  at  the  pad- 


dle, and  he  sent  us  along  steadily  at  just 
the  proper  speed.  Within  easy  distance 
were  half  a  dozen  Siwash  craft,  and  still 
their  dusky  owners  grinned,  and  every 
now  and  then  one  of  them  would  hoist 
a  kicking  salmon  aboard,  while  with  us 
it  seemed  as  though  my  comrade's  Jonah 
influence  was  no  myth  after  all. 

After  an  hour  of  back-and-forth  troll- 
ing and  continued  grinning  on  the  part 
of  our  smoky-faced  associates,  we  almost 
gave  up  hope  and  gradually  edged  over 
toward  the  cliffs  of  the  Park,  intend- 
ing to  land  and  have  a  stroll.  One  point 
on  the  rocky  beach,  some  little  distance 
beyond  the  sheer  precipice,  offered  a 
comparatively  easy  ascent  and  a  safe 
place  for  the  canoe,  and  I  had  begun  to 
haul  in  the  line,  when  suddenly  I  felt  a 
sort  of  drag. 

It  was  not  a  "strike,"  but  just  a  slow, 
dragging  weight,  as  though  the  hook 
had  fouled  a  mass  of  seaweed.  I  had 
struck  instinctively,  and  kept  on  taking 
inline,  hand  over  hand,  little  thinking  of 
a  possible  fish.  A  slow,  lagging  jerk 
warned  me  that  whatever  was  on  the 
hook  possessed  some  life  at  all  events. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  drew,  and  we 
both  became  interested,  wondering  what 
strange,  lazy  victim  was  ours. 

Next  we  saw  a  goodly  fish  of  a  bluish- 
silver  cast,  which  would  probably  weigh 
five  pounds,  and  seemingly  possessed  of 
about  as  much  life  as  a  five-pound  can 
of  white  lead.  Docile  as  a  dog,  it  suf- 
fered itself  to  be  drawn  within  a  foot  of 
the  canoe,  and  poised  a  couple  of  inches 
below  the  surface,  to  allow  us  to  examine 
it  at  pleasure.  Its  jaws  were  quite 
arched  and  pointed,  rather  suggesting 
the  beak  of  an  eagle.  Quoth  Weeksie — 
"  That's  a  salmon,  and  a  good  one  ;  pull 
him  in  !  " 

I  looked  a  moment  longer  and  noticed 
that  the  fish  was  hooked  foul,  for  the 
barb  had  pierced  deep  into  the  side  of 
its  head  and  it  couldn't  possibly  break 
away  unless  the  spoon  or  string  gave 
out.  It  had  come  in  so  easily  and  floated 
there  so  placidly  that  I  felt  a  supreme 
contempt  for  it,  and  carelessly  raised 
its  head  above  water,  remarking  as  I 
did  so  : 

"  Well,  if  this  is  a  sample  of  your  salm- 
on-trolling, I  don't  wonder  you  hesi- 
tated to  talk  about  it.  Why,  that  big 
duffer  is  the  worst  cur  T  ever  saw  ;  he 
hasn't  got  sand  enough  in  him  to  make 
a  splash,  let  alone " 
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Something  had  happened  !  For  an 
instant  I  did  not  realize  what  it  was. 
I  knew  that  I  had  raised  the  fish's 
head  out  of  water,  and  that  it  had 
convulsively  snapped  its  odd  -  looking 
jaws  once  or  twice.  It  must  have 
understood  the  United  States  language 
and  taken  affront  at  my  remark  about 
•its  inability  to  splash,  for  about  a 
quart  of  salt  water  struck  me  full  in  the 
face  ;  and  still  it  splashed,  and  splashed, 
and  splashed,  sending  showers  all  over 
both  of  us,  flirting  water  with  sudden 
sweeps  of  its  powerful  tail,  as  a  boy 
will  do  with  his  hand  while  bathing. 

Weeksie  roared  loud  and  waxed  abu- 
sive, and  tried  to  secure  a  paddle  to  kill 
the  thing.  I  gave  it  slack,  but  it  would 
take  no  slack  from  me,  nor  anyone 
else,  but  merely  wallowed  about,  splash- 
ing unceasingly.  As  I  strove  to  hoist 
it  aboard,  it  curved  into  a  sudden  circle 
and  deluged  me  once  more  and  soaked 
our  handsome  cushions  and  carpet  and 
Weeksie's  trim  suit.  Then  I  got  mad 
and  hauled  it  alongside  with  a  strong 
yank,  and  reaching  out  my  right  hand 
seized  it  behind  the  gills  and  essayed  to 
hold  it  still. 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  such  a 
strong  fish.  Its  power  was  absolutely 
astounding,  and  I  guessed  how  salmon 
manage  to  leap  high  falls  and  force  their 
way  against  mighty  currents.  I  gripped 
it  with  all  the  power  I  could  put  into 
my  hand,  until  my  fingers  forced  them- 
selves through  the  membranes  of  the 
gills  and  throat  and  right  into  that  fish's 
private  affairs.  I  fancied  that  the  press- 
ure would  surely  squeeze  the  head 
from  the  body  within  my  hand,  but  still 


the  fish  thrashed  with  its  tail,  and  the 
water  flew  in  bloody  spray. 

At  last  I  raised  it,  and  was  about  to 
drop  it  in  the  canoe,  when  it  gave  a 
sudden  fierce  wriggle,  rapped  me  on 
the  nose  with  its  bloody  tail,  then  fell 
on  our  carpet  and  began  throwing  hand- 
springs like  mad  in  every  direction.  It 
flopped  under  Weeksie  and  "  swatted  " 
him  half  a  dozen  times,  every  stroke  of 
its  tail  leaving  a  crimson  welt  on  coat  or 
trousers.  Then  it  rapped  three  hard 
knocks  with  the  wonderful  caudal,  de- 
livered all  the  blood  it  had  left,  on  our 
carpet,  and  died. 

We  stared  at  each  other  in  amazement 
for  an  instant  ;  then  Weeksie  opened  — 

"  Well !  !  —  of— all  —  the  —  infernal  — 
blank — blank —  !  " 

"  Steady,  old  boy  ;  these  canoes  are 
cranky  ;  let's  get  ashore  where  we  can 
fix  our  feet  firmly,  and  vent  our  views." 

Such  a  washing,  and  scraping,  and 
fussing  as  there  was,  to  be  sure,  ere  our 
dainty  craft  and  outraged  selves  were 
again  in  presentable  condition.  We 
were  both  more  than  half  mad,  and  it 
took  all  the  loveliness  of  the  scenery, 
and  the  peaceful  influence  of  a  half- 
hour's  stroll  and  smoke  in  that  match- 
less park  to  smooth  our  ruffled  feelings. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  shoved  off 
for  the  pleasant  homeward  paddle  and 
had  cast  burning  glances  at  the  dead 
thing  under  the  forward  breast-hook, 
that  Weeksie  ventured  to  ask — 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  our  salmon  ?  " 

"  Canned  !"  I  replied,  viciously.  "And, 
the  next  time  a  bombshell  loaded  with 
beef -blood  gets  onto  my  troll,  I'll  ci:t 
the  tackle  !     See  ?  " 


DUCEC-SIHIOOTENO   ©N    THe   IHiyoSON    RTO 


OWING  to  the  constant  disturb- 
ance created  by  the  steamboats 
and  railroads,  duck-shooting  on 
the  Hudson  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be.  It  is  now  followed  only  by  those 
living  in  the  vicinit}?",  as  the  bags  made 
would  not  compensate  sportsmen  for 
a  journey  of  any  length. 

The  killing  of  twenty  duck  in  a  day 
is  a  thing  that  seldom  happens  ;  I  have 
hunted  six  or  seven  3'ears  on  the  river 
and  have  only  once  bettered  that  score. 


The  duck,  however,  are  always  in 
good  condition,  as  there  is  plent}^  of 
wild  rice  for  them  to  feed  upon.  Black 
duck,  teal,  pintail  and  mallard  predom- 
inate, with  an  occasional  widgeon  and 
broadbill,  while  early  in  the  season  a 
few  wood- duck  are  shot  in  the  creeks 
and  grass. 

About  four  miles  from  m}^  summer 
hom.e  is  a  bay,  the  surface  of  which  at 
low  water  is  covered  by  a  species  of  eel- 
grass    on   which    the   duck   find    snails. 
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wild  rice,  etc.,  wnile  stretching  about 
this  are  flats  covered  with  wild  rice, 
and  traversed  by  three  creeks  which  run 
back  throug-h  a  swamp  for  a  mile  or  so. 

At  about  three  o'clock  one  morning 
in  the  latter  part  of  September  of  last 
year,  I  called  my  dog,  an  Irish  water- 
spaniel — Dan  by  name — shouldered  my 
ten  -  gauge,  and  with  a  goodly  sized 
lunch-basket  set  out  for  the  boat-house. 
I  had  put  my  boat  in  readiness  the  night 
before,  so  I  at  once  got  in.  Dan  took 
his  place  in  the  bow,  while  I  paddled 
out  into  the  river. 

The  boats  we  use  are  perhaps  known 
only  to  this  part  of  the  river.  They 
are  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  three  and 
a  half  beam,  pointed  at  both  ends  and 
not  drawing  more  than  three  inches  of 
water.  Their  color  is  a  dull  green,  so  as 
not  to  be  conspicuous  in  the  grass.  They 
are  built  of  white  cedar,  copper-riveted 
throughout,  and  weigh  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  and  in  fact  are 
really  a  heavily  built  canoe,  but  steady 
enough  to  allow  great  freedom  of  move- 
ment, which  is  a  necessity  in  a  hunting-, 
boat.  A  single-blade  paddle  is  used  by 
the  hunter,  who  sits  on  the  stern-deck. 

The  full  equipment  of  paddles  con- 
sists of  a  nine-foot,  for  shoving  through 
grass  and  in  shoal  water,  a  six-foot  for 
paddling  in  deep  water,  and  a  short 
paddle,  about  four  feet  long,  for  "  creep- 
ing "  on  ducks. 

A  stick  three  feet  long  to  which  pieces 
of  flat  cedar  are  fixed,  is  arranged  to  be 
fastened  on  the  bow  in  such  a  manner 
that,  when  the  shooter  sits  low  in  the 
boat,  it  effectually  hides  his  movements 
from  any  ducks  in  front  of  the  boat. 
This  in  the  local  parlance  is  called  a 
"  battery."  With  one  man  in  the  boat, 
a  weight  of  about  seventy  pounds  is 
needed  in  the  bow  to  properly  trim  it. 

The  tide  was  running  a  strong  ebb  in 
the  river  and  I  made  good  time  with  it, 
paddling  along  in  the  dim  moonlight. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  and  the 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  occa- 
sional crow  of  a  cock  or  the  barking  of 
a  sleepy  watch-dog  on  shore.  I  could 
just  see  the  misty  outlines  of  the  Cats- 
kills  and  the  darker  shape  of  the  trees 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  air 
was  very  cold,  and  the  brisk  exercise 
of  paddling  was  necessary  for  comfort. 
Dan  was  shivering,  however,  and  he 
now  called  my  attention  to  him  by  a 
plaintive   whine ;    I    threw    my    heavy 


hunting- coat  over  him,  and  he  seemed 
most  grateful  for  it.  I  thought  I  was 
early,  but  there  were  others  already 
afloat. 

An  hour's  paddling  brought  me  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  bay,  which  is  marked 
by  a  high  promontory  of  land,  from  the 
top  of  which  an  excellent  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  bay  looking  south,  and 
of  the  grass  looking  north.  I  turned 
into  a  small  runway  through  the  grass 
that  led  into  the  point,  and  landing  took 
a  powerful  pair  of  field-glasses  from  the 
boat  and  climbed  up  the  bank  to  a  place 
from  which  a  good  view  of  my  sur- 
roundings could  be  obtained. 

There  was  a  little  mist  rising  from 
the  water  now,  and  the  light  was  just 
commencing  to  break  in  the  east.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  the  guttural  quack,  quack, 
quack,  of  a  black  duck  evidently  feeding 
in  the  wild  rice.  The  call  was  answered 
from  the  air  somewhere,  and  then  I  saw 
passing  between  me  and  the  light  the 
shadowy  forms  of  four  or  five  duck  ; 
they  had  their  wings  set  and  were  de- 
scending rapidly.  I  could  just  follow 
them  until,  after  a  few  turns,  they 
dropped  into  the  grass  about  opposite 
the  point. 

Creeping  to  the  boat  with  as  little  noise 
as  possible,  I  pushed  off,  Dan  lying  flat  in 
the  bow.  Taking  one  of  the  short  pad- 
dles and  sitting  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  I  located  the  position  of  the  duck 
and  started  out  through  the  grass. 

One  who  has  never  experienced  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  when  push- 
ing through  the  tall  grass  with  a  flock 
of  duck  somewhere  in  front,  expecting 
them  to  jump  at  any  time  with  a  roar 
that  makes  even  an  old  hunter  thrill, 
cannot  fully  appreciate  my  feelings  as 
I  shoved  slowly  along,  listening  for  the 
least  sound  that  might  indicate  their 
position. 

I  was  just  crossing  a  little  piece  of  open 
water  when,  with  a  clatter  of  wings, 
nine  black  duck  rose  on  my  right,  and 
a  second  later  five  more  on  my  left. 
For  an  instant  I  hesitated,  not  knowing 
at  which  party  to  shoot ;  then  I  pulled 
on  the  leading  duck  of  those  on  my 
right,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  shut  up  and  come  down  all  in  a 
heap.  The  remainder  of  the  flock  were 
scattered  and  a  long  shot  off  when  I 
fired  my  second  barrel,  but  one  of  them 
dropped  with  a  broken  wing. 

As   the   tide  was   falling,  this   place 
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would  be  out  of  water  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  so  picking  up  the  dead  duck,  I 
shoved  ashore,  knowing  that  Dan  could 
find  the  wounded  one  later. 

The  sun  was  just  coming  up  over  the 
hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
when  I  again  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  surveyed  the  wide  surface  of 
the  bay  to  see  if  anything  had  lit  there 
during  my  absence.  I  could  see  noth- 
ing except  that  another  hunter  was  on 
Gull  Island — a  little  pile  of  rocks  half 
way  down  the  bay. 

I  had  just  about  decided  to  send  Dan 
after  the  wounded  duck,  when,  looking 
up  the  river,  I  saw  a  large  bunch  of  teal 
coming  low  over  the  grass.  They  swung 
around  once  or  twice,  and  they  finally 
lit  well  in  toward  the  shore,  about  half 
way  between  the  hunter  on  Gull  Island 
and  myself,  and  I  saw  him  start  for 
them.  Sliding  down  the  bank,  I  pushed 
off  and  paddled  down  along  the  edge  of 
the  rushes  so  as  to  keep  out  of  sight  as 
long  as  possible. 

After  following  the  shore  for  some 
distance,  I  turned  and  headed  directly 
for  the  teal,  which  were  now  about 
two  hundred  yards  away. 

By  sitting  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  leaning  over  as  far  as  possible,  I 
could  keep  below  the  "battery"  and  with 
one  hand  shove  the  boat  along  at  a  good 
rate,  as  the  water  was  only  a  foot  deep. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  it  was 
going  to  be  "  nip  and  tuck  "  as  to  which 
of  us  got  the  shot,  and  I  was  just  be- 
ginning to  think  that  he  had  the 
better  of  it,  when  the  teal  jumped  and 
came  toward  me.  I  lay  as  flat  as  pos- 
sible until  they  were  almost  abreast 
of  me,  and  about  forty  yards  off ; 
then  grabbing  my  gun  I  sent  two 
charges  of  No.  7  rattling  into  the  thick- 
est part  of  the  flock,  and  saw  six  come 
tumbling  down.  The  rest  of  the  flock 
swung  out  and  went  on  up  river,  while 
I  picked  up  the  killed  and  returned  to 
the  point,  where  I  sent  Dan  into  the 
grass,  and  soon  saw  him  running  back, 
wagging  his  tail  and  looking  as  proud  as 
could  be,  with  the  duck  in  his  mouth, 
its  well  wing  beating  against  his  nose. 

An  hour  or  so  was  passed  lying  in  the 
sun,  smoking  and  enjoying  the  scenery. 
It  was  one  of  those  golden  days  that 
sometimes  come  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  There  was  hardly  a  breath  of 
wind,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  with 
their  glorious  autumn  foliage  hung  mo- 


tionless in  the  still  air ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  world  seemed  to  be  waiting,  as 
though  unwilling  to  have  any  change 
come  that  would  spoil  its  loveliness. 

I  had  been  dozing  for  some  time, 
when  chancing  to  look  up  I  saw  a  string 
of  twelve  black  ducks  just  about  to  set- 
tle some  two  hundred  yards  away.  After 
they  had  quieted  down  and  commenced 
to  feed,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  boat 
without  frightening  them,  and  started 
"  creeping."  When  within  seventy  yards 
or  so  I  saw  one  of  them  stick  up  his 
head ;  instantly  all  the  others  stopped 
feeding  and  had  their  heads  up  too. 

I  lay  perfectly  still  for  some  time  with 
those  old  black  fellows  looking  straight 
at  me,  until  at  last  they  seemed  sat- 
isfied that  my  boat  was  nothing  but  grass 
or  something  that  was  not  to  be  feared, 
and  commenced  feeding  again.  I  then 
started  on  once  more,  and  when  within 
forty  yards  waited  for  them  to  come  to- 
gether for  a  good  shot. 

When  four  were  in  line  I  pulled  on 
them,  and  as  the  rest  rose,  managed  to 
cut  another  one  down.  The  whole  five 
lay  on  their  backs  without  a  kick,  show- 
ing the  great  effectiveness  of  fine  shot. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  returning  to 
the  point  I  brought  out  my  lunch-basket 
and  commenced  making  the  coffee  ov'er 
an  alcohol  lamp  and  frying  some  eggs 
over  another.  While  I  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this,  two  mallard  lit  a  little  inside 
of  the  point,  and,  leaving  everything  as 
it  was,  with  Dan  as  a  watchman,  I  pad- 
dled out  on  them.  They  gave  me  a 
very  easy  shot,  and  I  missed  both  clean. 

On  returning  I  found  the  eggs  burnt 
to  a  crisp  and  the  coffee  hotter  than — it 
should  be  ;  but  there  were  more  eggs  in 
the  basket,  and  I  soon  had  them  done  to 
a  turn  and  ate  a  hearty  lunch. 

The  tide  was  now  running  in  strong, 
and,  after  waiting  an  hour  or  so,  I 
started  up  through  the  grass.  Before  I 
had  gone  a  hundred  yards,  up  jumped 
a  pair  of  wood-duck  and  I  managed  to 
stop  both  with  a  neat  right  and  left. 

Reaching  the  mouth  of  the  first  of 
the  three  creeks,  I  paddled  up,  and 
around  the  second  bend  had  a  shot  at 
three  black  duck  and  killed  two  with 
m)^  first  barrel,  missing  the  other  one. 
Keeping  on  I  killed  a  pair  of  mallards 
just  as  I  was  going  to  turn. 

These  swamp  creeks  are  remarkably 
beautiful.  They  are  often  not  more 
than  ten  yards  wide,  with  a  fringe  of 
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lily-pads  and  wild  rice  backed  by  tall 
trees,  which  in  the  autumn  take  on  the 
most  gorgeous  tints  of  crimson  and 
gold,  while  here  and  there  are  dark 
pines  and  cedar  bushes  with  flaming 
streamers  of  scarlet  creepers,  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  grass  purple  asters  and 
yellow  marsh-flowers. 

It  was  nearly  sundown  when  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  was  reached,  and 
I  was  thinking  about  starting  for  home, 
when  four  black  duck  pitched  in  the 
grass  toward  the  edge  of  the  channel. 
I  shoved  out,  and  they  jumped  at  about 
forty  yards.  My  first  barrel  tumbled 
one  over,  while  my  second  winged  an- 


other, which  Dan  retrieved  in  elegant 
style.  It  was  a  perfect  autumn  evening. 
The  sun  was  just  disappearing  behind 
the  mountains,  which  stood  out  a  dark 
purple,  clear  and  cold  against  the  sky  ; 
and,  as  I  paddled  up  in  the  bright  after- 
glow with  the  full  moon  shining  across 
the  water,  I  felt  quite  satisfied  with  my 
day's  work.  Indeed,  simply  to  be  out 
of  doors  in  such  weather  and  amid  such 
surroundings  was  happiness  enough  for 
any  man  ;  and  with  the  bow  of  my  boat 
filled  with  ducks,  and  Dan  and  my  pipe 
for  company,  I  should  have  been  hard  to 
please  if  I  had  not  felt  contented  and  at 
peace  with  all  the  world. 


)LUepflSlHlI!N( 
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'HE  blues  are  here  !    They  ketch- 
ed  some  big  fish  outside,  yester- 
day— an'  they're  bitin'  like  sav- 
ages," the  captain  added,  stirred 
for  the  moment  from  his  usual  taciturn- 
ity.    "  Shall  we  try  it  ag'in  ?  " 

The  captain  and  I  have  trolled  and 
chummed  for  bluefish,  with  results  that 
have  fluctuated  on  our  angler's  scales 
from  "fisherman's  luck,"  to  very  fair 
catches — but  with  all  our  fishing  we 
never  had  experienced  one  of  those 
starred  days  so  often  told  about ;  those 
rosy  periods  when  the  fisherman  runs 
into  such  schools  of  fish  that  he  becomes 
exhausted  in  handling  them. 

Now,  for  me,  one  of  the  beauties  of 
bluefishing  has  been  the  everlasting 
hope  that  some  day,  zvhen  everytJiing 
zvas  just  right,  one,  just  one  day  of  such 
phenomenal  luck  might  be  mine.  With 
each  succeeding  summer,  when  the 
roving  hordes  of  blues  come  up  the 
coast,  leaving  detachments  in  the  Great 
South  Bay  and  Fire  Island  waters,  the 
fingers  itch  to  battle  with  these  fighters. 
With  every  season  there  lurks  the  idea 
that  the  day  we  want  has  surely  arrived. 
It  always  ends  the  same  way — the  cap- 
tain and  I  "try  it  ag'in." 


With  a  sixteen-mile  sail  to  Fire  Isl- 
and, in  the  face  of  an  adverse  wind, 
we  decided  to  start  that  same  morning, 
anchor  for  the  night  near  the  "  Surf 
Hotel  "  and  be  ready  to  run  outside  be- 
fore daylight  the  next  morning.  Pro- 
visions, ice,  and  the  various  articles  that 
go  toward  insuring  a  comfortable  trip,, 
were  stowed  on  board,  with  dispatch. 
Our  guns  and  some  snipe-stool  were  not 
forgotten — because,  should  the  annual 
flight  of  shore-birds  take  place  while 
we  were  on  the  bay,  there  were  numer- 
ous fine  shooting-points  where  we  were 
going. 

Trips  with  the  captain  always  have  a. 
peculiar  charm.  In  the  first  place,  the 
captain  is  all  right.  Next,  his  "yacht" 
is  a  good-sized,  steady  working-boat — a 
sloop-rigged  sharpie,  with  speed.  Again, 
the  winter  cabin,  with  bunks  and  stove, 
guarantees  restful  sleep  and  hot  meals. 
It  is  a  cozy  sort  of  a  place  in  a  stiff  sou'- 
west  breeze,  even  on  a  summer's  night. 

The  captain  and  I  constituted  the 
officers  and  crew,  cooks  and  roustabouts 
of  our  craft.  When  everything  was- 
shipshape  and  snug  the  crew  was  or- 
dered to  trim  up  the  fishing-tackle,  and. 
the  crew  did  so. 
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We  use  lines  of  heavy,  braided  linen 
— two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  each 
line.  On  the  end  we  bend  a  leader  of 
piano- wire,  two  or  three  feet  long ;  to 
this  the  squid — of  lead,  pine,  pearl  or 
bone  —  with  its  ferocious  hook,  is  at- 
tached. 

"  Wind's  veerin',''  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tain, while  I  was  busy  with  the  lines. 
"  Yes — yes.  We'll  hit  her  up  soon — and 
no  durn  long  tacks  neither." 

So  it  proved.  We  drove  along  so  fast 
that  five  o'clock  found  us  close  to  the 
inlet.  Several  boats  had  passed  us  on 
their  way  home — all  reporting  fish.  The 
captain  was  quietly  reading  the  signs. 

"  Way  them  gulls  is  actin'  —  think 
there's  goin'  to  be  fun  out  there.  S'pose 
we  keep  right  on  goin'  ?  We  c'n  hustle 
back  without  sayin'  a  word,  if  we  don't 
like  it." 

I  agreed  to  this,  although  it  was  rather 
unusual  for  a  boat  to  go  out  for  blues 
at  that  late  hour.  But  it  was  tempting. 
From  all  quarters  the  sea-gulls  were  fly- 
ing toward  one  spot  on  the  ocean,  where 
numbers  of  them  were  hovering  about, 
making  the  shrillest  cries.  They  were 
more  excited  than  I  had  ever  seen  them. 
This  could  have  only  one  meaning. 
Some  smaller  fish,  menhaden,  young 
mackerel  or  other  prey  were  being 
slaughtered  by  a  big  school  of  blues  in 
such  quantities  that  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  food  for  the  hungry  gulls. 

Down  the  channel  we  sped — through 
the  inlet  and  over  the  bar.  A  very  re- 
spectable sea  tossed  us  a  little  as  we 
worked  our  way  out — but  that  is  part,  of 
the  game  sometimes. 

Soon  we  pass  the  leaning  spar-buoy 
that  marks  the  reef. 

The  blues  and  the  gulls  are  making  a 
great  commotion  in  sea  and  air,  further 
inshore.  They  are  covering  waters  too 
shallow  for  our  sloop  to  venture  into,  so, 
chafing  under  the  restraint,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  wait  and  watch  the  rolling 
breakers  where  the  massacre  is  being 
enacted.  In  places,  the  waters  boil  and 
seethe  with  the  lightning-like  move- 
ments of  the  fish.  Shining  menhaden, 
pursued  by  remorseless  blues,  make  wild 
leaps  into  the  air  ;  the  shore  is  fringed 
with  a  line  of  glistening,  sparkling  fish 
that  have  leaped  out  upon  the  land  in 
their  despair. 

With  lines  overboard,  we  cruise 
around,  hoping  that  the  next  whim  of  the 
school  will  take  it  into  decent  depths. 


"  There  they  go,  out  beyond  the  bell- 
buoy  !  "  The  captain  brings  the  sloop 
about  and  heads  for  the  free  water. 

Bar  !  Shoal  bar  !  the  incessant  bell 
warns  us  as  we  approach.  Bar! 
Bar  near  !  it  tolls  as  we  slip  by,  with  a 
clang  from  its  very  soul  that  seems  a 
protest  against  its  monotonous  duty. 

The  screeching  gulls  resent  our  com- 
ing and  are  loath  to  give  up  the  field. 
The  captain  takes  his  ranges  with  shore 
objects  and  buo5^s,  and  we  pay  out  line 
until  the  squids  are  far  astern.  Ours  is 
the  only  boat  on  the  ground.  The  sun 
will  soon  dip  below  the  horizon.  In  the 
tumbling  seas  that  brush  us  aside  with 
their  increasing  force,  we  shall  have 
lively  work. 

Suddenly,  the  line  is  nearly  dragged 
out  of  my  hands — it  would  have  been  if 
past  experience  had  not  taught  me 
what  to  expect  when  the  bluefish  strike. 
Give  him  a  little  line  in  his  first  rush — 
you  cannot  budge  him  until  the  first  tug 
is  eased.  Ah  !  there  he  breaks — a  grand 
chap  !  Now  keep  the  line  coining — 
keep  it  coming — don't  let  him  get  a  foot 
of  slack  if  you  can  prevent  it.  Don't  let 
him  try  the  tricks  of  his  tribe — he  will 
either  shake  the  hook  out  of  his  mouth, 
or,  turning  back  on  the  line,  if  he  can, 
above  the  wire,  will  by  accident  or  de- 
sign, cut  it  in  a  jiffy  with  his  shark-like 
teeth.  How  he  fights  and  shakes  him- 
self— and  what  a  splendid  battle  it  is 
with  that  long  line  out  !  You  fairly 
hear  the  water  hiss  behind  him  as  he 
cleaves  it  in  those  mighty  side-rushes  ; 
but  my  legs  are  braced  apart  to  meet 
the  pitching  of  the  sloop,  while  my  hands 
gather  in  the  singing  line  as  fast  as  I 
can  haul  and  drop  it  between  my  feet. 
Don't  jerk,  or  you'll  tear  the  hook  out 
of  his  mouth  !     Keep  ahead  of  him  ! 

Oh,  but  this  is  glorious  sport !  There 
he  is — his  silvery  sides  scintillating  in 
the  green  depths.  Now,  look  out ;  lift 
him  clear  of  the  boat,  or  you  may  lose 
him  if  he  once  gets  a  purchase  against 
the  side  with  that  powerful  tail. 

A  good  throw  and  a  lucky  one — ^just 
in  time — the  hook  pulled  out  as  he  struck 
the  fish-tub.  Rat-a-plat-plat,  he  beats  a 
merry  tattoo  as  he  flops  around  trying  to 
jump  out  of  the  tub. 

"  An  eight-pounder,  I'll  bet,"  is  the 
captain's  verdict.  "We'll  just  fish  that 
hole  for  fair." 

We  barely  have  the  lines  straightened 
after  coming  about,  when  the    captain 
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yells  :  "  Hold  on  !  Take  the  wheel  ! 
I've  struck  suthin'  big  !  Keep  a  straight- 
away course  !  " 

I  spring  astride  the  wheel-box,  with 
:ny  line  trailing  out  over  my  shoulder, 
and  bring  the  sloop  up  in  the  wind. 

"  Jee-rusalem  !  "  the  captain  shouts. 
"  Luff  her  !  luff  her  a  little  !  We're 
goin'  so  fast  I  can't  manage  him.  Span- 
ish mack'rel,  by  cracky " 

"  Hurry  up,  cap'n  ;  I've  got  another," 
I  respond,  as  I  feel  the  line  sagging 
down  on  my  shoulder. 

"  Comin' — so's  this  fish."  He  swings 
in  a  smashing  big  mackerel,  a  prize, 
and  grasps  the  wheel. 

My  fish  is  j-et  hooked,  but  before  I 
can  get  to  work  the  line  slacks  ;  there  is 
a  feeling  of  goneness  in  it  as  it  tautens — 
the  fish  has  broken  loose.  Never  mind, 
there  are  others. 

We  make  short  runs  back  and  forth 
over  that  charmed  space,  and  just  as 
surely  as  we  get  abreast  of  the  bell- 
buoy  we  strike  fish.  Every  minute  is 
full  of  excitement — every  nerve  tingles 
under  the  intense  strain  !  Often  we 
each  hook  a  blue  at  the  same  moment  ; 
then  it  is  turn  and  turn  about  at  the 
wheel,  kicking  and  plunging  as  the 
heavy  cross-seas  hammer  our  bows  to 
windward. 

"We'd  better  make  tracks  for  inside 
waters,"  said  the  captain,  at  last,  and  he 
almost  sighed.  The  fish  were  as  plen- 
tiful   as  ever,  but  it  was  fast   growing 


dark.  There  are  safer  places  at  night 
than  the  shoals  and  sand-bars  off  Fire 
Island.  The  skipper  of  the  big  steamer 
thrashing  out  to  the  southeast  evidently 
had  the  same  thoughts,  judging  from 
the  columns  of  smoke  pouring  out  of  the 
funnels. 

Big  combers  were  curling  up  over  the 
bar.  When  we  were  in  the  middle  of  it, 
the  grandfather  of  all  waves  rushed  in, 
seemed  to  suck  up  the  shoal  water,  and, 
if  the  giant  had  not  given  us  a  tremen- 
dous push,  the  sloop  would  have  crashed 
down  upon  the  gleaming  white  sand. 
As  it  was,  we  scraped  the  outer  edge  of 
the  bar,  but  no  damage  was  done  our 
strong  hull. 

"  Gettin'  purty  dusty  out  here.  Yes — 
yes.  Time  we  was  mosein',"  commented 
the  captain. 

Safely  inside,  the  count  showed  twen- 
ty-three blues  and  the  Spanish  mackerel ; 
all  notably  big  fish.  We  had  not  loaded 
the  sloop,  but  we  had  done  remarkably 
well,  and  had  been  on  the  jump  every 
second  of  our  limited  time.  My  long- 
wished-for  day  had  arrived,  and,  as  the 
captain  prophesied,  there  had  been  "  fun 
out  there." 

We  anchored  near  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  upper  channel,  and  iced  the  fish 
— all  save  one  ;  at  ten  o'clock  we  were 
eating  that  one  with  a  relish  which 
comes  only  with  a  broiled  bluefish  right 
out  of  the  water,  after  a  longish  fast  and 
a  fair  share  of  hard  work. 
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LOVE  the  ocean  in  its  moods  and  tenses. 
The  laughter  of  the  waves  ;  their  sweet  cadences 
LuU  the  soul  to  rest  and  charm  the  senses. 
When  the  wind  blows  through  the  rigging. 


I  love  to  watch  the  colors  come  and  go 
On  mountain  wave  and  crest  of  dazzling  snow 
The  red-tinged  cloud-banks  in  a  sunset  glow, 
When  the  wind  blows  through  the  rigging. 


I  love  to  hear  the  melancholy  droning 

Through  shroud  and  stay  ;  the  wind's  sweet  plaintive  moaning. 
And  sudden  angry  hiss  of  breaking  combing, 
When  the  wind  blows  through  the  rigging. 


I  love  to  catch  the  glimmer  of  the  moon. 
Through  inky  clouds  on  curling  wave  of  spume. 
The  phosphorescent  glow  amidst  the  gloom, 
When  the  wind  blows  through  the  rigging. 

I  love  to  see  St.  Elmo's  flame  on  high, 

Or  leap  from  mast  to  mast  across  the  sky  ; 

The  evanescent  rainbow  fade  and  die. 

When  the  wind  blows  through  the  rigging. 

I  love  at  evening's  close  to  sink  to  sleep. 
As  lengthening  shadows  'cross  the  ocean  creep, 
Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  mighty  deep. 
When  the  wind  blows  through  the  rigging. 

Harry  Higgins. 


Painted  for  Outing  by  Jas.  L.  Weston. 
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ANHEDRIN 

or    Sanhe- 
drim, as  the 
mountain     i  s 
locally  called,  is  a 
noble  eye-rest  for 
the  California 
traveler,  from 
whichever  way  he 
approaches  its 
wilderness  of 
peaks    and    pines. 
History  does    not 
™~~"  tell   us  who   gave 

to  this  interesting  landmark  its  musical 
Jewish  name,  but  it  was  my  good  fort- 
une to  run  across  an  old  hunter  who 
told  how,  in  the  early  fifties,  one  Pierre 
de  Leon,  an  educated  Frenchman,  came 
to  live  with  the  Indians  hereabout,  and 
how  when  troubles  arose  between  the 
several  tribes,  a  council  of  chiefs  took 
place  on  this  central  mountain,  and  De 
Leon,  who  was  present,  was  said  to  have 
begun  an  eloquent  speech  with  the  dec- 
laration, "  We  are  the  Great  Sanhedrin 
of  the  Nomalackie  tribes." 

The  name  thus  dramatically  intro- 
duced into  Indian  nomenclature,  has 
since  clung  to  the  traditions  of  this  vast 
"  council-chamber  "  —Nature's  "  Hall  of 
Gazzith  " — whose  superb  appointments 
of  tree  colonnade,  rock  sculpture,  cloud- 
picturing  fountains,  a  rich  mosaic  of 
flora  for  pavement,  and  the  whole  bur- 
nished heavens  for  roof,  fit  it  more  for 
the  meeting  place  of  gods  than  for  white 
hunters  or  Diggers  in  war-paint. 

Viewed  from  the  Russian  River  val- 
ley, Sanhedrin  runs  its  ten  miles  of 
noduled  ridge  against  the  northern  blue, 
its  height  hardly  less  than  the  snow- 
scarred  cones  of  Mount  Hull,  St.  John, 
and  Snow  Mountain.  This  group  of 
Coast  Range  summits  forms  the  upper 
apex  of  a  rugged  spur  whose  trend  is 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  the  whole 
including  what  is  known  to  the  few  as 
the  best  deer-preserve  in  California. 

When,  therefore,  Sam  Paxton  and 
Doctor  George  wrote  to  us  to  join  them 
in  their  regular  summer's  hunt  on  San- 
hedrin, the  invitation  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted. 

There  were  five  of  us  in  the  party,  with 
hunting  equipments,  saddles,  blankets, 


and  "  grub-box,"  all  snugly  packed  in 
a  stout  spring  wagon  and  cart.  Pedro, 
the  Doctor's  deer-dog,  shared  the  back- 
seat with  the  Commodore.  Not  one  of 
us,  unless  it  be  Pedro,  is  likely  to  forget 
that  morning's  drive  out  the  orchard 
lane  and  on  up  the  long,  shining  valley 
with  its  dimplement  of  river  blue,  the 
wind  sweet  and  cool  in  our  faces,  a 
broad  sunrise  brilliance  on  the  mount- 
ains, and  all  the  shaggy  wild-wood  of 
the  foot-hills  gathering  to  us.  Sixteen 
miles  on  up  stream,  and  we  trace  the 
Russian  River  to  its  head  in  Potter 
Valley,  where  modest  farm-homes  peep 
at  the  passers-by  through  loops  of  hop- 
vines  and  windows  framed  in  apple- 
boughs. 

Beyond  the  peaceful  valley  the  road 
turns  leftward  to  let  us  squeeze  between 
the  steepled  bowlders  that  overlook 
Coal  Creek.  Thence  on  we  zigzag  across 
broken  uplands,  down  v.^hose  gardened 
canons  the  snow  treasures  of  Sanhedrin 
come  cascading  to  the  south  fork  of  the 
Eel  River. 

At  this  season  the  Eel  River  has 
a  summer  flow  measuring  no  greater 
depth  than  reached  our  wagon-bed.  But 
winter  shows  a  different  phase — a  foam- 
ing torrent  impossible  to  ford  ;  and  the 
occasional  pilgrim  to  Sanhedrin  soli- 
tudes must  submit  to  be  swung  across, 
from  bank  to  bank,  in  a  basket  hanging 
from  a  cable. 

In  climbing  out  of  Day's  Vale,  our  in- 
terest in  the  landscape  grew  apace  ;  we 
were  beginning  the  ascent  of  Sanhe- 
drin. The  forest  became  denser — not 
massed  in  solid  shades,  but  grouped  in 
beautiful  open  groves,  the  dark  plumes 
of  conifers  in  lovely  contrast  to  the  foli- 
age of  oak  and  madroiio  and  the  pale 
green  of  hazel. 

High  and  still  higher  we  mount,  every 
foot  of  the  ascent  bringing  fresh  won- 
derment at  the  vastness  and  grandeur 
of  the  mountain  world  about  us.  The 
colossal  gap  between  us  and  Mount 
Hull  and  Iron  Mountain  is  the  roadway 
of  Eel  River,  its  lofty  walls  smoothed 
out  of  jagged  feature  by  sweeps  of  for- 
est and  chemisal,  the  whole  as  wild  as  if 
newly  created.  At  times  we  catch  the 
glint  of  water  from  depths  of  gorge. 
We  lunch  by  a  bowlder-choked  stream. 
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and  eat  the  thimble-berries  on  its  banks 
for  dessert.  After  an  hour's  rest  we  are 
again  on  the  road. 

This  glorious  wilderness  is  a  choice 
feeding-ground  for  deer.  The  broad 
forests  on  the  east  and  south  of  Sanhe- 
drin  are,  as  yet,  practically  inaccessible 
to  lumber  traffic,  and  no  pick  of  miner 
has  defaced,  the  comfortably-cushioned 
rocks.  Even  stock-raising  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage, as  the  snow  lies  so  late  on 
these  alpine  highlands  that  only  migra- 
tory flocks  and  herds  come  up  from 
the  valleys  to  graze  in  the  short  warm 
season. 

The  deer's  favorite  browse  is  chemi- 
sal — "  chemise  brush  "  it  is  commonly 
called  ;  the  name  is  supposed  to  be  of 
Indian  origin.  Whole  mountain  fronts 
grow  this  thorny,  dull-colored  shrub, 
and,  shortly  after  the  uninviting  pasture 
has  been  swept  by  fire,  deer  greedily 
feed  upon  the  sprouting  twigs.  These 
high  woodlands  also  furnish  unlimited 
supplies  of  other  browse — leaves,  buds, 
shoots,  moss- fiber,  acorns — any  of  which 
deer  prefer  to  the  sweetest  of  young 
grass.  When  winter  sets  in,  small  bands, 
led  by  masterful  old  bucks,  work  their 
way  gradually  down  to  warmer  alti- 
tudes, keeping  as  much  as  possible  to 
sheltered  passes. 

Each  steep  we  gained — hunters  assert 
there  are  twelve  distinct  summit-ridges 
to  Sanhedrin — was  housed  and  dream- 
ing under  living  towers  of  cedar  and 
pine.  I  have  never  seen  mightier  speci- 
mens of  these  trees  in  the  Sierra  or 
northern  Coast  Range  than  are  mar- 
shaled here  in  stalwart  clans  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea-level. 

We  wound  up  the  south  slope  of  the 
mountain,  through  mile  above  mile  of 
primeval  forest.  The  sun  darted  jave- 
lins through  the  dim  vault  of  the  trees, 
the  young  oaks  clapped  their  leaves 
joyously,  there  was  a  spiced  coolness  in 
the  air,  and  the  vigorous  splash  of  Cedar 
Creek  made  tumult  in  the  ravine  that 
walled  in  the  road.  A  sign-board  was 
nailed  to  an  obtrusive  fir,  and  the  Com- 
modore hailed  us  to  "  heave  to  till  he 
made  out  the  colors." 

Our  "  sailor  man  "  spelt  out  the  strag- 
gling letters  of  "Bachelor's  Camp,"  and 
the  horses  were  turned  off  the  road, 
when  they  crashed  uphill  through  a 
tangle  of  berried  shrubbery.  A  few 
rods  of  this,  and  the  great  pines  stood 
aside  to  make  room  on  a  sunny  glade 


for  sapling  oaks.  Sam  and  Burk  were 
already  here  and  unloading  the  cart. 
There  were  two  hours  yet  of  sun,  and 
we  all  turned  to  at  the  jolly  work  of 
regulating  camp. 

Nature  seemed  to  have  done  the  plan- 
ning for  us,  and  with  a  felicitous  regard 
for  the  relations  of  beauty  and  utility. 
You  saw  at  once  which  niche  she  in- 
tended for  the  dining-room,  the  sun- 
proof boughs  of  a  fir  for  ceiling,  and 
walls  of  interlocked  alder  and  pepper- 
wood.  A  kitchen  square  alongside  had 
an  indoor  water  supply  to  delight  the 
heart  of  the  most  exacting  housekeeper. 
While  Sam  energetically  proportioned 
off  the  stream  into  "spring-house,"  sink 
and  cellar,  the  Doctor  was  intent  upon 
building  the  kitchen-range,  his  hands 
fitting  the  rocks  and  clay- mortar  with 
the  nicety  of  a  stone-mason.  In  the 
meantime  the  Commodore  constructed 
table,  benches  and  stools,  the  boards 
having  been  brought  from  a  little  mill 
a  mile  up  the  divide.  Burk  and  I  busied 
ourselves  at  various  odd  jobs,  and  finally 
settled   to   cutting   fir-boughs  for  beds. 

When  it  came  to  getting  supper,  Sam 
naturally  fell  into  place  as  head  cook, 
his  experience  in  the  army  and  in  many 
a  summer's  hunt  since,  making  him  ex- 
ceptionally expert  in  outdoor  cooking. 
Add  to  this  a  painstaking  knowledge  of 
woodcraft  and  deer-lore,  with  unfailing- 
good  humor  and  helpfulness,  and  Sam's 
virtues  as  a  comrade  may  be  readily 
understood. 

While  we  lingered  over  supper,  a 
young  man  with  two  hunting- dogs  rode 
up  and  handed  us  a  can  of  fresh  milk. 
There  were  general  "  how  d'y'  dos " 
and  hand- shakings,  followed  by  the 
eager  question  : 

"  Seen  any  deer  lately,  Jimmie  ?" 

The  answer  was  not  so  encouraging 
as  we  expected  : 

"  There  was  plenty  awhile  back,  but 
last  week  a  couple  o'  'Frisco  hunters 
was  all  up  an'  down  here  an'  Panther 
Cafion,  a-shootin'  every  digger- squirrel 
an'  chipmunk  they  see,  so  of  course 
scared  off  a  lot  o'  deer." 

Jimmie  could  not  wait  just  then  to 
further  advise  us  ;  he  said  he  "guessed 
he'd  better  git  a  move  on,  as  them  girls 
was  alone  at  the  cabin  " — meaning  his 
wife  and  sister — but  he  promised  to 
guide  us  to  the  best  hunting  on  the 
mountain. 

After   the   exertion   of   the   day,  we 
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were  tired  and  sleepy,  and  made  little 
ceremony  of  hurrying-  to  bed.  Our 
tent  was  spread  in  the  upper  chamber 
of  the  grove,  and  in  all  the  magnificent 
castle  of  out-of-doors  there  was  never  a 
more  inviting  or  convenient  apartment. 
Two  giants,  a  pine  and  a  fir,  upheld  the 
stately  arch  of  doorway  through  which 
we  looked  down  upon  the  "lower 
story,"  our  eyes  fascinated  by  the 
weird  night-efi:ect  of  the  scene.  The 
smoldering  fire  lit  fitfully  the  cavern- 
ous dark  of  the  kitchen,  where  Sam's 
gaunt  form  moved  to  and  fro,  setting 
things  to  rights.  Outside  the  dim  circle 
made  by  the  light,  the  black  trunks  of 
the  trees  stood  like  a  stockade,  and 
beyond  them  the  immeasurable  gloom 
of  the  forest. 

One  novelty  in  our  tent  was  a  minia- 
ture well,  a  foot  or  two  wide  and  of 
equal  depth — a  break  in  the  crust  of 
earth  above  an  underground  stream. 
We  had  our  bed  directly  over  this 
stream,  and  from  my  pillow  I  could  dip 
my  cup  into  the  fern-fringed  bowl.  I 
lay  back  in  an  ecstasy  of  privacy  and 
rest,  my  limbs  acquainting-  themselves 
by  slow  degrees  with  the  yielding,  fra- 
grant mattress,  and  my  senses  deli- 
ciously  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  tinkle  of 
the  running  brook. 

The  next  day  we  spent  in  overhaul- 
ing traps  and  straightening  up  camp, 
lazying  off  a  bit  now  and  then  in  the 
irresponsible  way  that  is  half  the  charm 
of  out-door  living.  Near  sunset  Sam 
shouldered  his  rifle,  and  with  Pedro  at 
his  heels,  sallied  forth  to  satisfy  himself 
of  the  whereabouts  of  deer,  for  we 
planned  an  early  hunt  in  the  morning. 

In  Northern  California,  and  more 
particularly  Mendocino,  the  chase  is 
usually  carried  on  with  trained  hounds, 
some  of  which  cost  their  masters  no 
inconsiderable  sum.  A  sheepman  will- 
ingly gives  one  hundred  dollars  for  a 
good  "  varmint  dog,"  and  often  numbers 
six  to  a  dozen  in  his  pack. 

A  shepherd-dog  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  best  for  deer,  though  a  cross 
with  a  foxhound  and  a  bloodhound  will 
often  produce  a  mongrel  superior  to 
either  parent  for  deer-hunting.  "  A 
dog  can  have  too  good  a  nose,"  as  Sam 
expressed  it;  that  is,  a  pure  bloodhound 
will  cause  delay  and  trouble  by  sticking 
too  long  to  a  trail. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  black-tail 
deer  —  Cariacus     columbiamis  —  found 


to-day  on  Sanhedrin  :  the  forked-horn 
Pacific  or  Coast  deer,  and  the  "  spran- 
gled  "-horn,  the  latter  by  far  the  more 
numerous. 

When  Sam  sauntered  into  camp  an 
hour  or  two  later,  our  neighbor  was 
making  his  nightly  call  with  the  milk. 
Sam  asked  hiin  "  Which  way  had  we 
better  go  in  the  morning  ?  " 

There  was  a  momentary  scratching- 
of  the  dark,  curly  pate. 

"Well,  I  reckon  we  jump  more  deer 
down  on  the  river,  an'  that's  your  best 
chance.  Last  time  me  an'  my  wife  was 
there,  she  says,  '  There  lays  a  deer ! ' 
An'  sure  'nough  there  was  a  big  '  spran- 
gled  '-horn  buck,  an'  'long  side  o'  him  a 
yearling.  I  had  only  Dad's  old  Win- 
chester, but  I  let  fly  an'  jest  shaved  the 
old  feller's  rump,  an'  he  lit  downhill 
fifty  feet  at  a  jump,  an'  I  lost  him. 
Cap  and  Spot  [his  two  dogs]  headed  off 
the  little  spike  till  I  got  in  a  shot  an' 
killed  him.  It  had  something  cur'ous 
'bout  it ;  its  horns  was  hard  with  the 
velvet  on.  I  never  see  one  that-a-way 
before." 

It  was  agreed  that  the  four  of  us 
should  call  for  Jimmie  as  soon  after 
daybreak  as  possible,  Burk  promising- 
to  stay  and  keep  camp.  Accordingly, 
at  four  in  the  morning,  I  was  jarred 
awake  by  something  like  a  bomb  ex- 
ploding close  to  my  ear.  It  was  Sam, 
whooping  outside  the  tent.  The  Com- 
modore snorted,  sleepily,  "  Ay,  ay,  sir  !" 
and  then  floundered  back  to  bed,  and 
drew  the  blankets  over  his  bald  head. 
This  would  never  do.  I  lit  a  candle^ 
and  stuck  it  with  melted  tallow  to  a  box^ 
then  felt  for  his  neck-band,  and  shook 
him  till  his  eyes  stood  out,  and  he 
bawled  lustily,  "  Belay  that !  "  After 
this  effectual  "eye-opener"  we  both 
hurried  into  our  clothes  and  joined  the 
others  in  the  firelight. 

A  hasty  breakfast  was  eaten,  while 
Pedro  stood  about,  his  eyes  and  tail  elo- 
quently mindful  of  what  was  in  pros- 
pect. When  we  took  the  guns  from 
their  cases  and  made  a  start  for  the 
horses,  the  intelligent  brute  trotted 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us  in  an  ex- 
uberance of  understanding  ;  he  was  as 
sure  of  the  hunt  as  if  he  already  scented 
the  g-ame. 

The  morning  broke  with  perfect 
weather,  the  wide  blue  of  the  sky 
propped  by  ponderous  peaks,  the  risen 
sun   a   glory   on    the    world,    a  breeze 
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waking  to  music  the  vibrant  pines,  and 
every  falling  stream  a  tuneful  undertone 
to  infinite  harmonies.  It  was  not  so 
early  but  a  digger-squirrel  scurried  over 
the  dry  leaves  and  cones  in  ostentatious 
search  for  his  breakfast  of  pine-nuts. 
The  bark  of  this  plebeian  of  the  Sciuridce 
is  so  evidently  an  impertinence,  that  one 
is  provoked  to  silence  it  even  at  the  risk 
of  putting  to  flight  nobler  game. 

We  rode  single  file  down  the  mount- 
ain. When  we  reached  Jimmie's  cabin, 
the  family  was  eating  out-of-doors,  the 
dogs  nosing  about  the  legs  of  the  table. 

The  delay  at  the  cabin  was  a  short 
one,  as  Jimmie's  horse  was  saddled, 
and  soon  he  was  in  advance,  piloting  us 
over  a  south  exposure  of  wild  mountain- 
side to  the  Eel  River  canon.  We  spoke 
under  our  breath,  as  deer  are  keen  to 
detect  the  human  voice,  but  are  often 
indifferent  to  sounds  made  by  cattle  and 
horses.  In  this  rough-country  hunting 
a  horse  is  used  as  much  as  possible  to 
lessen  the  labor  of  the  chase.  Sam's 
Billy  seemed  to  enter  quite  as  intelli- 
o"ently  into  the  sport  as  his  master,  who 
related  instances  where  he  loaded  one 
or  two  deer  on  him  and  then  sent  him 
alone  back  to  his  partner  in  camp,  while 
he — Sam — continued  the  running  down 
of  a  wounded  buck. 

When  well  over  an  intervening  ridge 
bristling  with  chemisal,  Jimmie  called 
the  dogs  after  him  and  struck  out  alone 
down  the  river  to  make  the  drive  with 
the  wind.  A  deer's  sense  of  smell  is  so 
acute  that  the  greatest  caution  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  to  leeward,  until  he  is 
brought  by  the  hounds  within  range. 

For  some  silent  minutes  the  rest  of  us 
walked  our  horses  on  an  obscure  trail 
midway  up  the  slope,  where  we  overlook 
a  sweep  of  upper  and  lower  hillsides  and 
ravines.  On  crossing  a  verdant  dip 
where  springs  gush,  we  see  sharp-toed 
hoof -prints,  and  judge  that  five  deer  at 
least  have  been  here  to  drink  within  an 
hour.  Thence  on,  our  excitement  and 
eagerness  augment  with  every  step,  and. 
our  eyes  rest  searchingly  upon  each  ob- 
ject that  bears  a  likeness  to  the  game. 

Suddenly  the  hounds  give  tongue — a 
portentous  outburst  which  the  mount- 
ains catch  and  give  back  in  a  thousand 
stirring  echoes.  With  bounding  pulses 
we  urge  oftr  horses  toward  a  group  of 
oaks.  Sam  hears  Pedro's  prolonged, 
mournful  bay  in  the  lead,  and  cries 
exultingly  : 


"  He's  jumped  a  deer  !  Just  hear  the 
music.     Now  for  luck,  boys." 

They  are  grand — those  urgent,  death- 
thirsting  yells,  which  make  cataracts 
of  our  blood  !  Flinging  ourselves  out 
of  stirrups  into  the  shade,  we  tie  up 
quickly ;  then  with  rifles  held  so  as  to 
clear  the  chemise  brush,  we  stumble 
heedfuUy  over  the  lip  of  the  scarp.  Sam 
is  on  ahead,  and  as  Pedro's  trumpet 
challenge  grows  nearer  and  more  furi- 
ous, keeps  calling  to  us  in  an  extrava- 
gance of  relish,  "  Listen  to  that  mu- 
sic !     Isn't  it  beautiful  ? " 

We  are  all  equally  enthusiastic,  but 
the  Commodore  seems  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand. He  glows  with  sympathy, 
but  is  evidently  confused.  His  eyes 
wander  from  point  to  point  in  a  puzzled 
way,  and  when  Sam  again  exclaims, 
"Just  hear  that  chorus,  boys!  Great 
guns,  but  that's  the  music  for  me  !  "  he 
bursts  forth  : 

"  Music  ?  I  don't  hear  any  music  !  If 
those  dogs   would  keep  still,  I  might." 

It  was  said  in  all  simplicity,  but  Sam 
looked  such  daggers  of  disgust  that  I 
hastened  to  interpose  by  asking  where 
each  of  us  was  to  be  stationed. 

Sam's  ardor  had  received  a  heavy 
shock,  and  his  answer  is  cold  and 
straight  to  business  : 

"  You  and  the  Commodore  stay  where 
you  are.  Doc,  you  had  better  get  up 
on  that  big  rock  below,  and  I'll  go  still 
farther  down  to  those  trees." 

Sam  is  a  general  at  a  deer-drive,  and 
we  obeyed  without  question.  From  our 
several  vantage  grounds  within  hallo- 
ing distance  of  each  other,  we  com- 
manded the  mouths  of  three  small  ra- 
vines which  opened  into  the  main  defile 
of  the  river.  A  deer  is  not  apt  to  run 
across  a  canon,  but  up  or  down  it ;  and, 
judging  from  the  direction  the  dogs 
were  heading,  it  was  certain  the  Com- 
modore and  I  would  get  the  first  shot. 

A  few  minutes'  breathless  waiting, 
and  then  a  mad  plunge  through  brush, 
and  the  bump-bump  of  bounding  hoofs,  a 
startling  glimpse  of  flying  horns  and  dun 
hide,  and  the  clamorous  hounds  break 
cover  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us. 
Bang  !  my  bullet  overflies  the  mark  by  a 
good  foot — a  common  mistake  in  down- 
hill shooting  ;  and  the  Commodore,  who 
had  never  before  seen  a  wild  deer, 
stares  open-mouthed  and  forgets  he  has 
a  gun.  Crack  again  !  A  curl  of  blue 
smoke  below  us,  and  the  Doctor  gets 
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off  his  pedestal  with  more  haste  than 
dignity,  and  running  across  a  strip  of 
open  ground,  disappears  behind  a  para- 
pet of  rocks. 

We  made  the  precipitous  descent  at 
breakneck  speed,  coming  upon  the  scene 
just  as  the  Doctor  was  imperturbably 
shifting  the  position  of  a  big  buck  so  as 
to  turn  the  head  downhill,  that  the  blood 
might  better  run  from  the  gaping  wound 
in  the  throat.  The  dogs,  panting  but 
elated,  crowded  around  us,  and  Sam 
coming  leisurely  up,  the  bullet  -  hole 
was  pointed  out  to  him. 

"  Phew  !  Spine  cut  in  two  as  clean  as 
a  whistle.  Doc  ain't  much  of  a  hunter, 
but  fetch  along 
your  deer  and 
he's  the  best  run- 
ning-shot in  the 
country." 

The  Doctor's 
jolly  laugh  set  the 
woods  ag-og,  and  a 
blue  jay,  perched 
o  n  the  polished 
red  of  a  madrono 
bough,  squalled 
vociferously  i  n 
company.  We  all 
voted  the  buck  a 
noble  prize  ;  fat, 
glossy  of  rump, 
and  with  an  im- 
posing frontlet  of 
soft  horn  wrap- 
ped in  beautiful 
mouse-gray  vel- 
vet. 

The  next  thing 
in  order  was  the 
pouching    of   the 

deer  for  packing.  The  skin  was  split 
down  the  back  of  the  front  legs  from 
knee  to  dew-claw,  the  knees  then  un- 
jointed,  and  the  limp  ends  crossed 
diagonally  and  used  as  toggles  through 
the  slit  gambrels  of  the  hind  legs.  By 
this  ingenious  manipulation  the  hunter 
adjusts  the  carcass  to  his  shoulders  as 
he  would  a  knapsack,  and  is  thus  en- 
abled to  carry  the  weight  with  the  least 
possible  friction  and  fatigue. 

After  an  exhausting  scale  of  the  hot 
canon  wall,  each  of  us  taking  turns  at 
packing  the  deer,  we  emerged  from  the 
jungle  of  chemisal  to  the  sheltering 
oaks,  where  Jimmie  was  waiting  with 
the  horses.  The  sun  being  now  high,  we 
were  of  one  mind  to  return  to  camo  to 
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refresh  and  cool  off.  All  were  as  hungry 
as  cannibals,  so  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
find  that  Burk  had  the  dinner  well 
under  way  when  we  got  there,  and  Sam 
had  only  to  put  the  finishing  touches  by 
doing  to  a  turn  some  venison  steaks. 
His  practiced  fingers  delicately  dis- 
posed the  floured  pieces  in  the  smoking 
grease,  and  the  appetizing  odors  that 
arose  made  my  mouth  water.  Burk 
puttered  about  the  wood-pile,  and  the 
Doctor  in  brown  "  Mother  Hubbard " 
overalls,  a  flowered  calico  neckerchief 
knotted  loosely  around  his  neck,  a  towel 
slung  over  one  arm,  and  a  long  steel 
fork  held  ready  for  use — cut  a  comical 
figure  as  second 
cook. 

"Deer  liver" 
declared  Sam, 
"ain't  reallymeat, 
but  hunter's 
bread.  I've  cut 
it  just  like  a  loaf 
and  spread  butter 
on.  If  cooked 
right,  you  can't 
eat  enough  of  it 
to  hurt  you." 

That  night,  for 
a  late  supper,  we 
had  deer  meat  in 
another  form — a 
"  digger  roast,"  as 
the  boys  called 
it.  A  s  ad  die 
of  venison, 
sprinkled  with 
salt,  was  rolled  in 
greased  brown 
paper,  and  dip- 
ped in  water. 
The  logs  of  the  fire  were  then  pushed 
back,  a  hole  dug  in  the  hot  ashes,  the 
roast  fitted  in  and  covered  with  live 
coals.  During  the  hour  it  was  to  re- 
main we  sprawled  before  the  blazing 
pitch-pine,  a  forest  of  firewood  to  our 
hand,  and  the  whole  night — the  all-con- 
tenting, star-hung  night — before  us. 

When  the  dusk  was  deepening,  Jim- 
mie's  wife  came  along  with  our  nightly 
supply  of  milk.  She  laughed  at  our 
fears  to  let  her  return  alone  through  the 
woods,  and  after  a  grateful"  good  night," 
both  horse  and  rider  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  black  of  the  forest.  The  Doctor 
looked  after  her,  with  uneasiness  : 

"  It  doesn't  seem  just  right  to  let  her 
ofo  alone  !  " 
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As  if  in  answer  to  the  kindly  thought 
a  ringing-  note  of  song  reached  our  ears, 
the  words  indistinguishable,  but  the  air 
wild  and  musical.  It  was  repeated  again 
and  again,  each  time  sounding  fainter 
and  sweeter  through  the  hushed  pines. 

"  She  is  nearly  home,"  said  the  Doctor, 
as  he  gave  a  relieved  poke  to  the  fire. 

Shortly  after  we  had  a  picturesque 
intruder — an  old  hunter,  called  "Dad." 
He  was  well  known  to  the  boys,  who 
made  him  heartily  welcome.  Dad  had 
on  the  conventional  overalls,  a  gra}^ 
flannel  shirt,  minus  a  button  at  the  neck, 
and  a  faded  vest,  with  a  whole  row  of 
buttons  off.  His  old  felt  hat  might  have 
been  the  original,  so  battered  and  full  of 
holes  was  it.  He  seated  himself  upon 
one  end  of  the  long  bench,  and  the  Com- 
modore sat  cross-legged  on  the  other, 
both  doing  their  best  to  balance  their 
seat  on  the  hummocky  floor.  Then  we 
drew  our  visitor  on  to  a  graphic  recital 
of  how  he  killed  the  biggest  panther  ever 
seen  on  Sanhedrin — a  ferocious  beast 
that  measured  over  nine  feet  from  tip 
to  tip  and  weighed  two  hundred  pounds. 

In  his  excilement  Dad  rose  to  bet- 
ter slap  his  thighs,  the  bench  gave  a 
vicious  tilt,  and  behold,  the  Commo- 
dore's legs  beating  a  wild  tattoo  in  the 
air  as  he  keeled  completely  over  ! 

For  four  consecutive  mornings  we 
rode  to  various  hunting  -  grounds,  all 
within  five  miles  of  camp,  and  only 
once  came  back  without  bigger  game 
than  quail  and  grouse — the  latter  a 
splendid  game  -  bird,  slaty  -  blue  in 
color  and  as  large  as  a  domestic  hen. 
We  kept  to  "  station -hunting,"  there 
being  less  work  about  it,  and  more  cer- 
tainty of  success.  The  iDiggest  kill  we 
had  was  the  morning  the  Doctor  shot 
three  deer,  all  before  they  could  run 
a  hundred  feet.  That  day  the  camp 
was  overstocked  with  venison — four  deer 
strung  up  to  the  same  stout  limb.  We 
made  a  handsome  divide  of  spoils  with 
Jimmie  and  the  men  at  the  mill,  and  as 
a  team  happened  to  be  going  through  to 
Ukiah,  sent  a  choice  hind  quarter  to  a 
friend  there. 

I  had  my  first  luck  over  beyond 
Windy  Flat,  with  the  Doctor  and  Pedro 
to  make  the  drive.  On  making  the 
ascent  of  a  pine-tipped  steep,  we  came 
upon  a  couple  of  deer-beds — two  oval 
depressions,  each  about  three  feet  long. 
The  soil  and  leaves  inside  were  worked 
up   fine   and   pressed   down  by   plump 


bodies,  and  the  signs  of  recent  oc- 
cupancy so  fresh  that  we  half  believed 
the  beds  were  yet  warm.  Pedro  scented 
the  trail,  and  his  tail  went  up. 

We  agreed  to  work  down  the  south 
fork  of  a  caiion,  which  spread  its  arms 
at  our  feet.  The  long  hollows  and  hill- 
sides were  skirted  with  copses  that  deer 
love  to  haunt,  and  bowlders,  moss- 
spotted  and  whiskered,  were  tumbled 
on  the  sunny  patches  between.  Sam 
stationed  himself  on  a  furzy  shelf  across 
the  stream,  and  stood  erect,  gun  in 
hand,  as  fine  a  figure  of  a  mountain 
hunter  as  one  cares  to  see.  The  Com- 
modore stood  his  ground  directly  op- 
posite, where  he  fidgeted  and  perspired 
like  a  man  hard  beset.  As  a  sportsman 
he  was  from  first  to  last  a  self-confident 
failure,  but  not  once  did  he  lose  pluck 
and  energy. 

Froin  my  position  midway  I  faced  a 
romantic  glen  whose  summer  foliage' 
was  all  alight  and  murmurous.  Anon 
was  the  rap-tap-tap  of  that  little  car- 
penter, the  woodpecker,-  or  the  cheer- 
ful clatter  of  quail  in  the  hazel  brush, 
but  altogether  it  was  tedious  waiting. 
At  last  Pedro  opened — a  faint  bellow, 
but  fast  growing  louder  and  fiercer. 
I  knew  the  honest  fellow  was  talking 
deer,  for  he  never  gave  a  false  alarm,, 
and  so  my  fingers  played  nervously 
with  the  trigger. 

Then  came  the  sharp  report  of 
Sam's  rifle.  I  thought,  "  There  goes 
my  chance,"  when  crash  !  thump  !  an 
antlered  head  broke  from  behind  a  rock 
not  a  hundred  yards  off,  and  with  no 
consciousness  of  taking  aim  I  blazed 
away.  I  saw  that  I  had  winded  him, 
for  he  stumbled  and  turned  from  sight 
downhill,  by  which  I  judged  him  hard 
hit ;  for  a  deer  severely  wounded  is  sure 
to  drag  himself  gulchward. 

I  ran  to  see,  and  Pedro,  leaping  the 
runnel  below,  I  signed  him  to  the  spot. 
He  bounded  ahead,  and,  when  I  came 
up,  was  having  a  spirited  bout  with  a 
six-pointer,  the  buck  half  lying,  but 
making  desperate  resistance  with  his 
sharp  horns  and  hoofs.  The  knife 
ended  it,  Pedro  muttering  savagely 
meanwhile, 

Sam,  too,  was  not  to  be  outdone  that 
morning.  He  had  brought  down  a  two- 
pointer  ;  so  we  considered  ourselves 
well  repaid  for  a  long  forenoon  out. 

To  Sam  is  due  the  credit  of  shooting 
the  one  Pacific  forked-horn  seen  by  us  on 
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the  trip.  The  fifth  morning  he  went  off 
on  a  still-hunt  to  Summit  Lake — a  pond 
or  deer-lick  seven  miles  from  our  camp, 
on  Cedar  Creek.  He  returned  by  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  buck 
he  had  slung  across  Billie  was  altogether 
the  largest  we  had  yet  come  upon,  and 
its  horns  the  handsomest.  We  drew 
closer  to  demand  particulars. 

"  I  guess  it  was  just  a  'happenstance,'  " 
Sam. said,  with  an  adroit  wink  and  thrust 
of  his  tongue.  "  Generally  a  man  don't 
■wait  to  see  a  deer,  but  just  shoots  at 
what  might  be  a  part  of  one — a  patch  of 
brown  or  gray,  the  bush  above  a  pair 
of  slim  sticks  that  look  like  legs,  or 
somewhere  below  two  tips  of  ears  or  a 
bit  of  horn  that  the  sun  strikes.  One 
time  a  bowlder  I'd  been  watching,  up 
and  jumped  twenty  feet  in  the  air,  an' 
plunged  downhill  like  an  avalanche  ;  so 
there's  something  in  knowing  a  deer 
when  you  see  it.  But  this  time  I  had  a 
whole  broadside  to  aim  at,  an  I  tell  you 
it  was  a  picture — smooth  an'  fat,  head  up 
and  horns  branching,  ears  flaring  an' 
the  shiniest  eyes  staring  straight  ahead. 
I  wished  I  could  see  him  in  the  short 
blue — then  a  buck's  the  prettiest  animal 
in  the  world.  I  knew  he  couldn't  scent 
me,  so  I  lay  low  a  spell  to  watch  him. 
Well,  it  wa'n't  long  before  he  concluded 
he  hadn't  heard  anything,  so  he  up  with 
liis  hind  hoof  an'  scratched  his  ear,  an' 
then  fell  to  browsing.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  how  a  deer  can't  keep  still  a 
second  ?  He  kept  shaking,  stamping 
an'  wiggling  his  tail,  always  fighting  the 
ileas  and  buck-flies.  I  didn't  dare  wait 
too  long,  sr  I  drew  a  bead  an'  took  him 
iDack  of  the  shoulder." 

We  helped  string  up  the  buck,  and 
then  all  hands  napped  in  the  shade  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  When  I  roused  up, 
there  was  Sam  methodically  at  work  on 
his  deer — cutting  off  the  head,  separat- 
ing the  horns  from  the  skull,  and  skin- 
ning the  carcass  —  lamenting,  mean- 
while, that  he  had  not  done  the  last 
while  the  animal  was  yet  warm. 

''Comes  a  sight  easier,"  he  said,  and 
then  showed  me  what  I  persistently  try 
to  forget  is  there — the  nest  of  maggots 
always  secreted  in  the  cavity  just  below 
the  eyes  in  a  deer. 

"  Ugh !  that's  worse  than  a  ship's 
b>iscuit,"  the  Commodore  exclaimed. 

Despite  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  a  deer,  a  fly  gets  up  its  nostrils  and 
lays  eggs,  with  the  result  related. 


When  vSam  had  made  a  neat  job  of 
the  dressing,  he  proceeded  to  sack  the 
deer — "put  on  its  nightgown,"  as  the 
Doctor  had  it.  He  first  whittled  out  a 
peg,  and  punched  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  a  burlap  sack.  Then  drawing  the 
string  that  held  the  deer  up  through 
the  hole,  he  passed  the  end  around  the 
limb  of  a  oak,  pulled  on  the  cord,  and 
swung  the  venison  out  of  reach  of  the 
"varmints." 

"You  see,"  he  explained  with  com- 
placency, "  by  punching  the  hole  instead 
of  cutting  it,  the  mesh  closes  tight 
around  the  string  and  keeps  out  the  flies." 

Sam  was  a  master  at  handy  tricks. 
But  the  sack  did  not  reach  more  than 
half-way  down,  so  he  drew  another 
sack  over  the  exposed  parts  that  it  over- 
lapped the  first,  and  then  secured  it  by 
baling  rope  about  the  middle. 

The  day  came  all  too  soon  for  the 
Commodore  and  me  to  leave  Bachelor's 
Camp,  the  rest  of  the  party  having  de- 
cided to  stay  yet  a  week  longer.  By 
getting  an  early  start,  we  would  reach 
the  nearest  stage-line  in  time  to  catch 
the  down  coach  for  Ukiah,  and  thence 
finish  our  journey  by  rail — one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Sanhedrin  to 
San  Francisco  in  one  day. 

On  our  last  night  a  crescent  moon 
rocked  in  the  gap  between  two  fir- 
pinnacled  domes.  A  subdued  radiance 
stole  abroad,  and  the  profound  stillness 
of  the  mountains  was  better  than  music 
to  soothe  one.  We  wandered  happily 
under  the  sugar  -  pines,  above  whose 
swinging  tops  the  stars  flashed  through 
thin,  voyaging  clouds.  Such  armfuls 
of  scented  cones  as  we  carried  to  camp 
for  that  last  night's  burning !  They 
were  the  largest  I  ever  saw,  measuring 
all  the  way  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  and  when  piled  artist- 
ically, made  the  prettiest,  crackliest 
camp-fire  imaginable. 

We  were  up  at  three  in  the  morning, 
and  by  four  o'clock  had  breakfasted  and 
harnessed  the  horses.  The  Doctor  was 
elected  to  drive  us  down  Sanhedrin — a 
risky  undertaking,  for  as  yet  no  streak 
of  dawn  pierced  the  thick  forest  on  Ce- 
dar Creek.  Sam  and  Burk  did  their 
best  to  give  us  a  cheerful  send-off.  They 
built  a  pyramid  of  gummy  cones  at  the 
head  of  the  road,  and  put  a  match  to  it 
when  we  were  ready  to  start.  The  Doc- 
tor mounted  to  the  front  seat,  took  up 
the  reins  and  whip,  and  set  one  foot  on 
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the  brake ;  and  while  Pedro  howled 
and  tugged  at  his  chain,  I  climbed  up 
beside  his  master. 

At  the  final  moment  Sam  seized  the 
handles  of  two  blazing  cones,  the  Com- 
modore snatched  a  couple  more,  and  in 
the  general  illumination  the  procession 
began  a  reckless  dash,  down  grade, 
Sam's  spectral  figure  running  on  foot  in 
the  lead,  his  torch  held  high,  the  Com- 
modore prancing  after  and  brandishing 
his  flaming  cones  till  the  fiery  smoke 
and  sparks  trailed  back  like  the  tail  of  a 
comet.  It  was  wildly  fantastic  and  ex- 
hilarating— the  illusory  figures  of  the 
two  men,  the  weird  lighting  of  the  road, 
which  looked  like  a  tunnel  through  the 
pits  of  blackness  upon  either  hand,  the 
dumb  challenge  of  highwaymen  boles 
as  they  stepped  forth  and  retreated 
with  startling  abruptness — our  wheels 
grazing  the  unflinching  granite  on  one 
side  and  the  brow  of  a  frightful  abyss 
on  the  other,  and  overhead  the  pale 
stars   slipping  from  sight  one  by   one. 

At  times  a  dead  pine,  preternaturally 
tall  and  white,  menaced  us  with  fixed, 
ghostly  arms  ;  or  a  prostrate,  disjointed 
fir  reared  its  hydra-headed  roots,  like  a 
dragon  threatening  us  as  we  tipped 
crazily  toward  its  ambush.  When  Sam's 
torch  gave  a  dying  flicker,  he  tossed  it 
over  the  cliff  and  threw  up  his  arm  with 
a  shout  of  farewell.  The  horses  plunged 
ahead,  and  I  looked  dizzily  back  ;  noth- 
ing could  be  seen  of  our  friend,  only  a 


second's  glimmer  of  the  yet  burning 
torch — a  star  flung  into  infinitude. 

We  stopped  for  the  Commodore  to 
get  in.  He  had  carried  our  beacon 
bravely  until  both  hands  were  blackened 
and  scorched  with  burnt  pitch.  The 
Doctor  cracked  his  whip  at  the  off 
horse.  It  did  not  seem  possible  for 
mortal  eyes  to  be  sharp  enough  to  keep 
the  restive  brutes  in  that  ribbon  oi 
road.  I  made  myself  as  small  as  I 
could,  for  our  driver  appeared  to  need 
all  the  seat.  His  heavy  body,  with  the 
elbows  held  well  out,  balanced  from 
right  to  left,  the  shoulders  bent  a  trifle 
forward,  his  hat  pushed  back  and  e5'es 
bulging  with  their  intent  lookout.  ■  With 
gasp  and  unfinished  sentence,  I  clung 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  seat,  the  Doctor 
gently  but  firmly  insisting  that  he  must 
have  ' '  elbow-room." 

It  was  like  trying  to  keep  to  one  place 
in  a  cyclone.  We  lurched  from  right 
to  left,  spinning  around  sharp  angles, 
plumping  into  gutters,  lunging  ahead  up 
rocky  steeps,  always  a  desperate  dodg- 
ing of  shadowy  trees  which  set  them- 
selves determinedly  in  our  way,  and 
then  a  final  lightning  race  down  a  preci- 
pice, with  a  dismembering  "  fetch-up  " 
at  the  bottom.  We  timed  ourselves 
from  "  Oat  Gap "  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain — a  long  four  miles — and  found 
we  had  made  it  in  fifteen  minutes.  It 
was  the  most  superb  feat  in  mountain- 
driving  I  ever  witnessed. 
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AM  not  quite 
positive  of 
the  identity 
of   the  man 
who    invented 
the     Larchmont 
week,    but   who- 
ever it    was    he 
deserves    to     be 
immortalized   in 
the    archives   of 
the  club.  Wheth- 
er a  member  of 
the     "sea-going 
ASTHuRi,.  contingent"     or 

a leadmg  light  of 
the   renowned 
"  rocking-chair  fleet,"  whose  headquar- 
ters ashore  is  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
piazza,  within  easy  call  of  the  soda-water 
fountain,    and     whose     rallying     point 
afloat  is  the  majestic  flagship  Fliib-Diib, 
he  ought  to  be  commemorated  in 
some   graceful   manner    commen- 
surate with   the  value    of   his   in- 
spiration. 

For  several  years  the  annual 
cruises  of  the  club  had  been 
crowned  with  but  scant  success. 
Handicapped  by  thunderstorms 
and  dead  calms  on  the  stagnant 
Sound,  the  squadron  generally  ' 
found  its  way  to    Shelter   Island,  Johnston  photo, 


and  sought  solace  in  the  mild  diver- 
sions and  dissipations  of  summer  hotel 
life. 

In    1895  the  allied  squadrons  of  the 
Larchmont    and   Atlantic  Yacht  Clubs 
went    on    a    cruise    together,    but    the 
combined  efforts  of  both 
fleets  could  not  achieve 
anything  remarkably 
note-worthy.        S  o , 
one   evening    i  n 
January,  1896,  in 
one  of   the  cozy 
snuggeries    o  f 
the    Larch- 
mont   Club, 
when  the 
sparks  o  f 
the  hick- 
ory logs 
on  the 
tiled 
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hearth  were  reflected 
in  certain  steaming- 
glasses   of  potent, 
soul  -  inspiring 
grog,    it     befell 
that  the  divine 
afflatus  made 
itself  mani- 
fest in  one 
of   th  e 
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had    already    won  an 
prizes,    but    was    am- 
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jovial  circle,  and  the  Larchmont  week 
was  then  and  there  resolved  upon. 

The  yachting  carnival  of  1896  was 
brilliant,  but  its  luster  was  dimmed  by 
the  dazzling  splendor  of  this  year's  fete. 

The  picturesque  grounds  of  the  club 
never  looked  more  beautiful  than  they 
did   on   the   morning  of   Saturday,  July 
17th,  the  opening  day  of  the  race  week. 
The    close-shaven    emerald   lawns,  the 
well-kept  flower  beds,   the  trim  gravel 
walks  made  a  fitting  foreground  for  the 
handsomest   and    best    equipped   club- 
house on  Long  Island  Sound.  The  snug 
harbor  was  filled  with  a  fine  fleet 
of  pleasure   craft,   including  the 
contestants   for  the  prizes,  and 
an  ample  squadron  of    steam 
yachts,  naphtha,  vapor,  and 
electric  launches  destined 
to  be  filled  later  in  the 
day  with  eager  sight- 
seers. 

The  flagship  Colo- 
ma,  owned  by  Com- 
modore Charles  A. 
Postley,  looked  the 
pink  of  racing  per- 
fection. She  was  in 
commission    early  in  .lohnston  Photo. 


the    season,    and 
ample    share    of 

bitious  for  more  to  fill  up  the  commo- 
dore's burglar-proof  plate  vault,  which 
is  quite  plethoric  with  this  and  last 
year's  trophies. 

Her     old    antagonist,     Emerald,     J. 

Rogers  Maxwell,  owner,  was  anchored 

within  hailing  distance,  and  all  hands 

were  glad  to   see  aboard  of  her  that 

sterling  veteran,  "  Hank  "  Haff,  who 

steered  l^olimtecr  and  Defender  to 

victor}^  against    Thistle  and     l^al- 

kyrie. 

There  was  only  a  light  air 
blowing  from  the  south- 
ward and  we'stward  when 
colors  were  made  at  eight 
bells  in  the  morning  watch. 
The  Regatta  Committee, 
Messrs.  Lovejoy,  Wintring- 
ham  and  Coates  cast  anx- 
ious eyes  to  windward.  One 
5^oung  irreverent  yachts- 
man yelled  out :  "  Blow, 
good  devil,  and  you  shall 
have  the  cook!"  But 
^  -'•  even  this  generous  offer 
failed  to  bring  any  respon- 
sive breeze  from  the  bel- 
lows   of  the  wind  god. 

The    crews   of    the    5^achts    set    their 
lower    sails, 
saw    their 
head  sails 
clear  for 
hoist- 
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and  hove  short  on  their  anchors.  The 
shining"  white  wings  were  stretched  in 
the  hope  of  wooing  the  fickle  breeze, 
but  as  yet  the  flags  on  the  lofty  mast 
beside  the  club-house  scarcely  fluttered 
in  the  still  and  drowsy  atmosphere. 
Light  and  fleecy  clouds  sailed  slowly 
across  the  lilac-hued  heavens.  Sluggish 
coasters  drifted  idly  with  the  tide.  The 
churning  of  the  mirror-like  waters  of 
the  Sound  by  the  wheels  of  passing 
steamers  could  plainly  be  heard  though 
distant  fully  a  mile. 

And  now  the  fair  yachtswomen  flocked 
to  the  club  float,  and  there  embarked  in 
gigs  and  launches  boun  to  the  larger 
yachts,  from  whose  decks  they  were  to 
be  spectators  of  the  sea-fight.  I  can 
promise  you  they  looked  pretty  in  their 
nautical  costumes,  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment,always  serve  to  set  off  the  graceful 


coming  out  of  the  harbor  in  all  the 
pride  of  racing  canvas,  and  with  balloon 
muslin  ready  for  hoisting  to  the  capri- 
cious wind.  The  flotilla  of  steam  and 
naphtha  craft  took  up  commanding  posi- 
tions from  which  to  witness  the  start, 
while  the  racing  yachts,  moving  marvel- 
ously  fast  in  so  faint  a  breeze,  with 
sharp  bows  furrowed  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  placid  Sound. 
The  wind  began 
to  freshen  slightly 
at  one  o'clock,  and 
the  signal  for  the 
schooners    to    start 
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figures  of  our  charming  countrywomen 
to  an  advantage  such  as  no  other  garb 
affords.  Golf  and  bicycle  uniforms  are 
all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  they  can- 
not compare  with  the  really  smart 
yachting  rigs  of  the  incomparable 
American  girls.  They  were  present, 
too,  in  large  numbers,  for  the  Larch- 
mont  Club  is  immensely  popular  with 
the  sex,  and  the  hops  and  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  club  are  always 
well  patronized  by  sea-nymphs. 

At  noon  the  Regatta  Committee  con- 
sulted the  glass,  and  decided  that  a 
breeze  was  due  at  one  o'clock.  Then 
they  sailed  forth  in  one  of  the  club 
launches  to  the  tugboat  Luckenbach. 
Meanwhile   the    fleet   got    under   way, 


sent  Emerald  and  Colonia  away  at  ih. 
05m.  Ejueraidhsid.  the  best  of  the  fly- 
ing start  by  about  seven  seconds,  and 
spreading  her  light  "  ballooners  "  with 
seamanlike  smartness,  romped  away  on 
the  first  leg  of  the  course,  which  was  a 
broad  reach  with  the  wind  on  the  star- 
board quarter.  Somehow  there  seemed 
a  delay  on  Colonia  in  spreading  her 
flying  kites,  and  this  naturally  g-ave  .her 
rival  considerable  advantage.  Aniorita, 
owned  by  Mr.  W.  Gould  Brokaw,  also 
crossed  the  line,  but  having  no  com- 
petitor, excited  no  interest. 

The  course  for  all  classes  was  triangu- 
lar, that  for  schooners  being  thirty  miles 
and  the  smaller  vessels  in  proportion. 
Vencedor   and    Syce   followed     at    1:20, 
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Vencedor  leading  and  unfolding  a  bal- 
loon jib  of  enormous  size,  under  whose 
influence  she  glided  along  with  great 
swiftness,  to  the  delight  of  Mr.  Gillig's 
friends.     The  others  followed  in  order. 

Cutters — 36-foot  class,  ih.  30m.,  AcusJi- 
la,  Surprise,  Pawjicc. 

Sloops — 30-foot  class,  ih.  35m.,  Miisinc, 
Raccoon,  Carolina,  Penelope,  Goblin,  Kite. 

Sloops — 25-foot   class,    ih.    40m.,    Va- 
qnero,  Houri,  Qnantiick,  Skimang. 

Sloops — 20-foot  class,  ih. 45m.,  AstJiore. 

Cats — 30-foot  class,  ih.  5oni.,  Volsiing, 
Onaway,  Kit,  Uarda. 

Cats — 25-foot  class,   ih.   55m.,  Presto, 
Grace,  Rob  Roy. 

Cats — 20-foot  class,    2h.,  Minnctonka, 
Dorothy,  Byna  Jane. 

It  was  a  reach  to  the  eastward  marks, 
a  beat  across  the  Sound,  and  a  reach  to 
the  finish-line  off  the  club-house. 
Emerald  maintained  her   lead  to 
the    first   mark,    beating    Colonia        S: 
im.  5s.  on  the  reach  of  six  miles. 
Vencedor  also  did  her   little  four- 
mile  reach    50s.  faster  than   Syce. 
But  when  Emerald  and    Vencedor/ 
flattened  in  sheets  for  the  dead 
beat,    the     schooner's     center- 
board  got  hopelessly  jammed 
in  the  trunk,  from  which 
it  declined  to  budge  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  ;    and 
the  Chicago  boat,  owing 
to   her   sails,  was  not  in 
condition  for  a  thresh  to 
windward  in  spite  of  the 
efforts    of   Mr.    H  a  z  e  n 
Morse    who    sailed    her. 
Both    were    thus    com- 
pelled   to    play    second- 
fiddle    to   the  finish.  Johnston  Photo 


There  was  a  trifle  more  wind  in  the 
second  round,  but  nothing  to  brag  of, 
all  the  contestants  finishing  before  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The    winners    were :     Colonia,    Syce^ 
AcnsJda,  Raccoon,  Kite,  Houri,  Volsung, 
Presto  and  DorotJiy.     Amorita,  Pawnee 
and  Asthore  had  sail-overs.     The  ex- 
act details  of  this  and  the  remain- 
ing races  of   the   week     will   be 
found  in  the  Yachting  Depart- 
ment   of    Monthly   Review   at 
-  the  end  of  this  issue. 

There  was  a  musical  frolic, 
which  did  not  end  until  midnight, 
to  which  the  jovial  niembers  of  the 
rocking-chair  fleet  largely  con- 
tributed. And  thus  ended  the  first 
day  of  the  Larchraont  week. 

The  weather  was  by  no  means  prom- 
ising on  Monday,  the  wind  being  east, 
the  sky  cloudy,  with  occasional  showers. 
The  steam  yachts  did  not  offer  so  many 
attractions  to  the  ladies  as  they  did 
on  Saturday,  so  "  stag  parties  "  were 
than  the  exception, 
six  starters,  Colonia 
the  schooner  class, 
and  Carolina  in  the 
special  30-foot  class,  and  Shark  in  the 
20-foot  class.  The  courses  were  the 
usual  club  triangles,  and  the  breeze  was 
true  and  steady  from  start  to  finish,  the 
water  being  smooth  throughout. 

Capt.    Haff,   the  famous 
Long  Island  skipper, 
was   at    the   Emerald's 
wheel,    while    Charles 
Barr,     formerly    of 
Scotland,  but  now 
hailing  from  Mar- 
blehead,    Mass., 
steered  the 


rather    the    rule 
There  were  only 
and    Emerald   in 
Raccoon,  Musmc, 


^ 


t. 
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Colonia.  The  starting  signal  was  sound- 
ed at  11:35,  ^'^^  Haff,  securing  the 
weather  berth,  forced  Colonia  to  give 
Emerald  room  at  the  stake-boat  and 
crossing  the  line  57  seconds  ahead.  The 
course  was  east  ^  north,  six  miles  dead 
to  windward,  with  a  strong  flood  tide  to 
buck  against. 

The  "thirties"  were  sent  off  at  11:40, 
with  Raccoon  in  the  lead,  followed  by 
Miisme.  These  boats  crossed  on  the 
port  tack,  but  Carolina  was  on  the  star- 
board tack,  making  a  sluggish  third. 

By  dint  of  the  sea-jockey's  art  Colonia 
was  kept  under  Emerald's  lee  for  half  an 
hour,  before  her  skipper  could  extricate 
her  from  her  de- 
moralizing posi- 
tion, but  just  as 
soon  as  she  got 
clear  of  her 
blanketing  she 
displayed  her 
saucy  stern  to  the 
Emerald,  ate  out 
to  windward  in 
capital  style,  and 
also  outfooted 
her  clever  op- 
ponent in  spite  of 
all  the  artful 
dodges  of  Capt. 
Haff.  Hammer 
and  tongs  it  was 
until  the  easterly 
rriark  was  reach- 
ed. It  was  round- 
ed as  follows: 
Colonia  ih.  iim, 
30s.,  and  Emerald 
ih.  12m.  50s.,  Co- 
lonia being  im. 
20s.  ahead  of  her 
antagonist.      It 

must  be  said  that  Emerald  made  a 
better  turn  than  Colonia,  but  the  last- 
named  was  by  far  the  smarter  of  the 
two  in  setting  the  spinnaker  and  the 
balloon  jibtopsail  thus  reversing  the 
order  of  affairs  in  Saturday's  race,  when 
Emerald  s  crew  was  particularly  active 
in  setting  and  shifting  her  flying  kites. 
With  the  tide  in  their  favor  the  six- 
mile  run  down  the  wind  was  soon  ac- 
complished. 

Meanwhile  the  30-footers  had  been 
enjoying  a  lively  little  tussle  of  their 
own,  with  Raccoon  in  the  lead,  Carolina 
second,  and  Musme  third.  In  the  4-mile 
thresh   to  windward,  the  elapsed  times 
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of  the  three  boats  were  :  Raccoon,  ih. 
17m.  IS.  ;  Carolina,  ih.  19m.  4s.,  and 
Musme,  ih.  ipm.  12s. 

Colonia  rounded  the  Hempstead  mark 
at  ih.  52m.  IIS., and  EmeraldaX  ih.  53m. 
It  was  now  a  broad  reach  to  the  home 
mark,  three  miles  distant  across  the 
Sound,  with  the  wind  on  the  starboard 
quarter.  The  times  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  round  of  15  miles  being:  Colo- 
nia, 2h.  8m.  59s.,  and  Emerald,  2h.  9m. 
57s.,  Colonia  being  58  seconds  in  the 
lead. 

The  elapsed  times  of  the  30-footers  at 
the  end  of  their  first  round  of  eleven 
miles  were:  Raccoon,  2h.  12m.  iis.  ; 
Musme,  2h.  13m. 
58s.  ;  Carolina, 
2h.  14m.  40s.  The 
wind  was  a  trifle 
brisker  on  the 
second  round,  but 
there  were  few 
changes  in  the 
relative  positions 
of  the  boats,  ex- 
cept that  Colonia 
steadily  increased 
her  lead,  finish- 
ing at  4h.  38m. 
8s.,  while  Em- 
erald crossed  the 
line  at  4h.  43m.  5s. 
Colonia  thus 
beat  Emerald 
3m.  4 IS.  Race 0071 
beat  Carolina 
3m.  46s.  and 
Musme  5m.  4s., 
while  Shark  en- 
joyed the  barren 
honor  of  a  sail- 
over. 

From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  ladies,  the  most  enjoy- 
able day  of  the  carnival  was  Tuesday, 
July  20th,  when  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor, 
and  all  the  lovely  afternoon  was  de- 
voted to  the  racing  of  small  boats  and 
naphtha  launches  and  some  rollicking 
water  sports.  It  was  ladies'  day,  and 
the  sex  was  well  represented. 

At  noon  all  the  yachts  in  the  harbor, 
at  a  signal  from  the  flagship,  dressed 
ship,  the  flags  being  displayed  in  rain- 
bow fashion  and  fluttering  gayly  in  the 
light  and  balmy  southwest  breeze.  The 
effect  was  lovely  and  artistic,  and  was 
hugely  admired.  At  one  o'clock  the 
Seventh  Regiment  band  assembled  on 
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the    lawn,    and    to    the 
inspiriting    strains    of 
the    "  Star    Spangled 
B  an  n  e  r,"       the 
American  flag,  the 
club  burgee  and  a 
host    of    other 
flags  were  brok- 
en out  on  the 
flagst  af  f. 


SYCE. 

The  boat-races  came  next,  and  mighty 
interesting  they  were,  the  first  contest 
being  a  spirited  bout,  in  which  eight 
naphtha  launches,  21  feet  and  under, 
from  Colon  ia^  Emerald^  Sachem,  Pawnee, 
TrocJiiliis,  Marietta,  Viola  and  Aniorita 
contested.  Colonia's  launch  won  by  36 
seconds,  Emerald's  being  second  and 
Sachem's  third. 

A  four-oared  gig  race  followed,  for 
the  Een  and  Chickens,  colored.  Boats 
from  Colonia,  SacJiem  a.nd  A  7norita  were 
the  competitors,  A  vwrita's  gig  winning 
by  24  seconds. 

Pair-oared  gigs  from  the  Duqiiesne, 
Syce,  Viola,  Emerald,  Sachem,  Viator 
and  Huron  rowed  a  capital  race  for  the 
Dauntless  colors,  Syce's  crew  being  suc- 
cessful, with  Emerald  second,  Viator 
third. 

Dinghies  from  Trochiliis,  Emerald, 
Oneonta,  Lydia,  Marietta,  Viator,  Lir is, 
Duqiiesne  and  Amorita  rowed  for  the 
Execution  colors.  Marietta  winning, 
v^itYi  A  J  nor  it  a  second,  ^Xid  Oneonta  thirdi. 

At  four  o'clock  the  water  baseball 
game  was  called,  between  "  Fortunates 
and  Unfortunates,"  as  the  programme 
put  it.  The  married  nine  were  Theo- 
dore R.  Hostetter,  Harry  M.  Gillig,  F. 
S.  Schlesinger,  Thomas  Van  Dusen, 
Frank  Fullgraff,  Georcre  Hatton,  Will- 


iam Barton,  Dr.  C.  W.  Stimson  and  E. 
B.  Sanger.     The  single  men  w^ere  G.  G. 
Milne,  C.    Baird,  H.  L.  Currie,  Herbert 
Seeley,  Archibald  Dally,  Harold  Spen- 
cer M.  Clarke,  George  Singer  and  Wil- 
lie Caldwell. 

This  was  simply  a  "  larky  "  frolic 
in  the  water,  carried  on  by  men  who 
were   good   swimmers.      The  um- 
pire, Captain  West,  was,  of  course, 
thrown    overboard,     and    Frank 
Fullgraff,  in  a  woman's  yachting 
costume,  fell  into  the  water  with 
a   scream,    shrill  as  a   locomo- 
tive's   shriek,    and    created    a 
momentary  scare  among  the 
uninitiated.      Swimming 
matches    and    tub    races 
brought  the  water-sports  to 
an  amusing  close,  and  then 
;      all    hands    got   ready   for 
i^.-i     the  ball,  which  was  held 
I     in  the  dining-hall  of  the 
club,   which    was     deco- 
rated with  bunting.     Mr. 
Augustin     Monroe     was 
master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  he  was  ably  assisted 
by  Messrs.   Murray  and   Sterling.     All 
were  conspicuous  with  brilliant  silken 
sashes  of  blue    and  white   stripes — the 
colors  of  the  club. 

The  scene  out-of-doors  was  enchant- 
ing. The  fleet  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. The  grounds  of  the  club  were 
ablaze  with  light.  Prismatic  fountains 
played  ;  Chinese  lanterns  swung  from 
trees,  and  fairy  lamps  twinkled  in  the 
verdant  foliage. 

A  strong  sou'wester,  with  frequent 
showers,  a  nasty  jump  of  a  sea,  with 
prospects  of  hard  squalls,  were  the 
meteorological  features  of  Wednesday, 
July  2ist.  Out  of  fifty  yachts  entered 
only  twenty-seven  faced  the  music  when 
the  starting  signal  was  given  at  11:35. 
Emerald  vasLdQ  a  splendid  start,  crossing 
the  line  on  the  instant  the  whistle  blew. 
Colonia  crossed  too  soon,  and  had  to 
put  back,  losing  im.  43s.  by  injudicious 
haste.  In  spite  of  the  weight  of  wind, 
both  schooners  lugged  their  clubtopsails 
from  start  to  finish.  It  is  likely  that 
Emerald  would  have  done  better  under 
a  working  maintopsail,  as  she  didn't 
seem  to  stand  up  so  well  as  Colonia.  It 
was  a  reach  to  the  first  mark  at  Matin- 
necock,  which  was  rounded  thus  :  Em- 
erald, i2h.  5m.  23s.;  Colonia,  i2h.  6m. 
34s.     When  sheets  were  flattened  in  for 
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the  beat  of  six  miles  Colonia  soon  took 
up  a  commandino;-  position  to  windward 
and  gained  steadily  every  tack  she  made. 

Eincra!d  clewed  up  her  foretopsail  in 
a  pufif,  and  did  not  set  it  again  until  the 
thresh  to  windward  was  over.  In  the 
first  round  Colonia  hea.i  Emerald ^m.  27s. 

Vencc dor's  starboard  spreader  was  car- 
ried away  before  the  start,  but  Mr.  Hoyt, 
of  the  Syce,  agreed  to  wait  an  hour  for 
Mr.  Gillig ;  but  the  repairs  were  not  ef- 
fectual, and  as  VeiicedorwsiS  making  her 
way  for  the  line,  the  spreader  snapped  in 
two,  so  there  was  no  race  in  that  class. 

Most  of  the  smaller  craft  had  reefed 
down  and  even  then  some  had  as  much 
muslin  set  as  they  could  stagger  under  ; 
and  what  with  salt  spray  and  drench- 
ing shov/ers  of  rain  the  yachtsmen  got 
pretty  wet.  But  all  sailed  plucky  races 
and  none  withdrew  until  they  had  to. 

Colonia  in  the  second  round  increased 
her  lead  though  the  breeze  had  light- 
ened considerably,  which  should  have 
helped  Emerald  materially.  The  con- 
test was  keen  in  all  classes,  and  none 
were  sorry  when  the  race  was  finished. 

Colonia  beat  Emerald,  12m.  39s. 
Norota  had  a  sailover.  Surprise  beat 
Acushla,  6m.  54s.  Pawnee  beat  Fidelio. 
Raccoon  beat  Musme,  im.  19s.  Goblin 
beat  Penelope,  43m.  42s.  Hoitri  van- 
quished Qiiantuck.  Shark  defeated 
Keneu.  Kit  beat  Volsung,  39m.  37a 
Win  or  Lose  beat  Grace,  iim.  5s 

Thursday     morning    dawned  dis- 
mally.    Heavy  rain  pelted  down 
and  a  dense  mist  settled  over  the 
Sound  like  a  great  white   pall. 
Only  the  smaller  classes  were 
to  compete,  but  the  little  fel- 
lows  always  get  good  treat- 
ment  at    Larchmont,  where 
their  value  is  highly  appre- 
ciated.   After  a  dreary  wait 
a  pleasant  little  sailing 
breeze  came  out  from  the 
south-southwest,  and  the 
yachts    were   started    at 
i2h.  35m.,  over  triangu- 
lar courses  of   twenty 
two  and  eleven  miles. 

The  first  leg  was  a 
reach,  with  the  wind 
on  the  starboard 
quarter,  the  second  a 
beat,  and  the  third  a 
reach,  with  the  breeze 
on  the  port  quarter. 

Awa  and   ChoCtaZV,  in  Johnston  Photo. 


the  51-foot  cabin  tn;nk  class;  Musme 
and  Raccoon,  in  the  30-foot  class ;  Kit, 
Win  or  Lose,  Dosoris  IT.  and  Grace,  in 
the  cabin  cat  class,  and  Shark  and  As- 
thorc,  in  the  20-foot  class,  were  the 
starters. 

The  race  was  uneventful,  except  that 
AstJiore  fouled  Shark  soon  after  the 
start  and  withdrew.  Grace  and  Win  or 
Lose  retired  after  the  first  round.  Mus- 
me easily  vanquished  Raccoon. 

Choctaw  beat  Awa,  2m.  56s.  ;  Musme 
defeated  Raccoon,  4m.  51s.  ;  Kit  beat 
Dosoris  IL,  lom.  29s.,  and  Shark  was 
victorious  over  AstJiore. 

There  was  a  good  breeze  from  the 
southwest  on  Friday  with  pleasant 
weather.  It  was  hoped  that  Emerald 
and  Colonia  would  start  in  the  open 
regatta,  but  both  craft  remained  idle  at 
their  moorings.  Vcncedor  and  Syce  were 
ready,  however,  and  so  were  Raccoon, 
Carolina,  and  Afusme  in  the  30-foot  class, 
and  Sharkhad  a  competitor  in  the  JVa7>e, 
an  imported  i -rater,  built  by  Sibbick, 
and  sailed  in  good  style  by  Captain 
James  C.  Summers.  She  wasn't  in  it 
with  the  home  craft,  a  more  powerful 
and  able  little  ship. 

The   starting   whistle  was    blowm    at 
11:40,    the   course   being 
over    the    eleven-mile 
triangle,  the  leg  to  the 
eastward  being  sailed 
first.    Vcncedor  led  for 
a  time,  but  in  wind- 
ward work  was  no 
match  for   Syce. 
The  times  of  the 
first  round  were: 
S y  c  c,  ih.  37m. 
2 IS.;    Vcncedor, 
ih.  39m.  26s.; 
Race 0071,   ih. 
/i6m.      28s.: 
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Alusinc,  ih.  46m.  38s.  Carolinah.B.d  \Niih- 
drawn. 

Syce  beat  Vencedo7%  4111.  8s.  ;  Norota 
had  a  sailover ;  Raccoon  beat  Musinc, 
4s.;  Shark  hQ2it  Wave,  22111.  39s. 

The  races  concluded  on  Saturday, 
when  a  capital  breeze  piped  up  from  the 
westward,  and  to  its  merry  music  thirty- 
two  yachts  crossed  the  line.  Emerald 
appeared  to  have  had  enough  of  defeat, 
so  Colonia  sailed  over  the  course  alone, 
and  so  did  Norota  and  Acushla,  Mr. 
John  F.  Lovejoy,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
gatta Committee,  sailed  the  Vencedor, 
but  her  spreader  gave  way  again  and 
although  she  was  kept  at  it  in  her  crip- 
pled condition,  she  was  no  match  for  the 
Syce,  which  soon  overtook  her. 

As  the  leaders  were  approaching  the 
finish  line  of  the  first  round  an  accident 
occurred  which  might  have  been  at- 
tended by  tragic  consequences.  The 
cat-boat  Dorothy,  with  her  owner,  Mr. 
John  E.  Sanborn,  steering,  and  her 
crew,  Messrs.  C.  C.  Wright  and  Henry 
E.  James,  sitting  up  to  windward,  was 
romping  along  under  as  much  muslin 
as  she  could  lug,  on  the  port  tack.  Mr. 
Burnham's  cutter,  Norota,  also  under  a 
press  of  canvas,  was  approaching  on  the 
starboard  tack,  thus  having  the  right  of 
way.     Neither  boat  observed  the  other 


until  it  was  too  late.  Dorothy  crashed 
into  Norota's  port  bow  about  six  feet 
forward  of  the  mast,  carrying  away  a 
big  chunk  of  the  cutter's  rail.  By  the 
force  of  the  collision  the  bows  of  the 
Dorothy  were  stove  in  and  she  began  to 
sink.  Mr.  James  made  a  successful 
jump  for  the  Norota's  deck,  but  Mr. 
Sanborn  knowing  that  Mr.  Wright  was 
unable  to  swim  stuck  to  his  boat. 

The  judges'  tug,  Edward  Lucken- 
bach,  hurried  to  the  rescue.  Mr.  Wright 
was  hauled  aboard  by  a  line,  and  Mr. 
Sanborn  swam  to  the  tug.  .  A  hawser 
was  made  fast  to  the  wreck,  but  after 
being  towed  a  little  way  she  went  to 
Davy  Jones's  locker. 

Most  of  the  smaller  boats  were  sailed 
under  snug  canvas.  In  the  result  Syce 
beat  Vencedor,  19.36;  Pazvnee  beat  Fi- 
de Ho,  2.48;  Carolina  beat  Musvie,  7.13; 
Hoiiri  he?it  Quantuck,  6.45;  Shark  beat 
Wave,  Jester  beat  Alice,  13.43;  Dosoris 
heat  Kit,  is.;  Win  or  Lose  hesii  Gracie, 
7.02;  Minnetonka  beat    Willie  B. 

The  successful  week  wound  up  with 
a  great  display  of  fireworks  on  the  club 
grounds  and  a  concert.  From  a  social, 
as  well  as  from  a  sportsmanlike  point  of 
view,  the  Larchmont  aquatic  carnival 
week  of  1897  could  not  have  been  more 
brilliant.  A.  J.  Kenealy. 
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PARTY  sat  on  the 
cool  piazza  of  the 
De  Soto,  discuss- 
ing plans  for  the 
morrow  ;  —  Daisy 
Chapparal  com- 
monly called 
"  Prit,"  for  rea- 
sons unknown,  black-haired,  quick  and 
impulsive;  her  papa.  Major  Don  Chap- 
paral, dignified  and  rather  unbending 
to  strangers,  but  a  slave  to  the  mother- 
less Daisy's  every  whim ;  Mr.  Guy 
Dahlgren,  forty-five  and  unmarried, 
with  chances  slim,  but  accepting  his 
fate  with  fortitude  ;  Spenser  Ronald,  on 
paper,  but,  otherwise,  always  "  Pink 
Ronald,"  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
when  a  baby  he  was  distinguished  from 
his  twin  brother  by  means  of  a  pink 
ribbon.  He  was  tall,  sturdy  and  quiet, 
as  big  men  usually  are,  and  was  sus- 
pected to  be  under  the  domination  of 
that  pretty  tyrant,  cousin  Daisy,  to  a 
degree  of  servility  second  only  to  that 
of  Major  Chapparal,  her  father.  Then 
there  were  Nettie,  Pink's  fair-haired  sis- 
ter, and  last — in  this  list  only — Charlie 
Demotte,  alderman,  sportsman,  and  all- 
around  good  fellow,  "  a  Georgian  born, 
boys,  and  you  know  what  that  means," 
and  an  old-time  friend  of  both  Major 
Chapparal  and  Guy  Dahlgren. 

A  flying  trip  from  New  York  to 
Havanna,  thence  to  Key  West,  thence 
to  Jacksonville,  had  at  last  landed  them 
in  Savannah,  where  Charlie  declared 
th.ey  had  to  stay  at  least  one  week,  even 
if  he  had  to  jail  them,  in  his  official 
capacity. 

"What  have  you  boys  got  on  for  to- 
morrow," asked  Major  Chapparal,  light- 
ing his  cigar. 

"  I  thought  I'd  give  the  boys  a  round 
at  rice-birds,"  answered  Charlie.  "  You 
had  better  come  along.  Major." 

"  No,  no-  Charlie,"  responded  the 
Major,  with  a  disparaging  smile ; 
"  there's  hardly  enough  sport  in  that  for 
me.  Now,  if  you  were  going  out  on 
the  ledges  in  Colorado  for  a  cinnamon, 
you  might  count  me  in,"  and  the  Major 
deliberately  snapped  the  ash  from  his 
weed  and  leaned  back  comfortably. 


Pink  Ronald  tipped  a  sly  wink  to 
Dahlgren  and  Demotte,  and  said:  "  We 
might  hunt  you  up  an  alligator  or  a 
wildcat,  uncle." 

"  Alligators  are  a  little  slow,  my  bo}- 
— too  much  like  shooting  a  log.  How 
are  you  girls  going  to  amuse  yourselves 
while  the  gentlemen  are  gone  ?" 

"  I'm  going  with  them,  papa,"  an- 
swered Dais}^,  whose  courage  to  an- 
nounce her  intentions  had  failed  her 
until  this  instant,  and  who  now  gave 
her  shoulders  a  shrug  in  anticipation  of 
the  explosion  she  knew  would  follow. 

"  You  !  Heavens  and  earth,  child  ! 
Why,  my  dear  girl,  you  will  be  in  mud 
and  water  up  to  your " 

"  Papa !"  commanded  Daisy,  warn- 
ingly.  "  Mr.  Demotte  said  I  could  go 
just  as  well  as  not.  Didn't  you,  Mr. 
Demotte  ?" 

"  Let  her  go.  Major,"  interceded 
Charlie  ;    "  we  will  take  care  of  her." 

"  By  all  means,  uncle,"  put  in  Pink; 
for  which  good  offices  both  of  these 
gentlemen  received  a  slyly-tossed  kiss 
from  Daisy. 

"  This  is  the  height  of  absurdity, 
gentlemen,"  remonstrated  the  Major. 

"  It  will  be  the  height  of  fun,  papa, 
and  I  am  going,"  said  Prit,  and  marched 
off  up-stairs  to  finish  her  outfit,  on 
which  she  had  been  quietly  busy  all 
afternoon. 

"  Boys,  if  that  rjirl  goes  down  through 
town  to  -  morrow  with  a  gun  on  her 
shoulder,  the  people  here  will  think  I 
am  the  superintendent  of  an  insane  asy- 
lum, with  a  band  of  the  inraates  out  for 
an  airing,"  declared  the  Major. 

"  She  wouldn't  be  just  in  form  in  some 
places,  uncle,"  smiled  Nettie,  quietly, 
putting  her  arms  around  his  neck,  "  but 
here  it  won't  make  any  difference." 
This,  as  usual,  settled  the  matter,  and 
the  Major  only  put  in  a  faint,  final  pro- 
test :  "  Well,    I    submit ;   but   the   man 

that  gets  that  girl  for  a  wife "     He 

sighed  and  shook  his  head  sadly,  but 
managed  to  look  magnificently  proud  at 
the  same  time. 

At  this  dark  implication,  Pink,  for 
some  curious  and  unexplained  reason, 
flushed  up  so  red  that  he  immediately 
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struck  a  match  to  light  his  cigar,  which 
was  not  out. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Pink  ?  "  queried 
Nettie,  innocently,  tickling  her  soft 
cheek  with  her  uncle's  luxuriant  "  Burn- 
sides,"  and  casting  a  roguish  glance  at 
the  others. 

"  I  didn't  say  anything,"  returned 
Pink,  brusquely. 

"  Oh  !  "  ejaculated  Nettie,  and  De- 
motte  and  Dahlgren  broke  into  a  roar, 
in  which  Pink  himself  finally  had  to 
join.  The  Major  shook  his  head  re- 
provingly at  Nettie,  but  patted  her  cheek 
and  whispered,  "  Net,  you  are  a  sad 
case,  but  the  only  girl  I've  got,  for  the 
other  one  is  really  a  boy." 

In  the  morning,  about  the  time  Major 
Chapparal  was  turning  over  for  his 
"second  sleep,"  and  while  Nettie  was 
still  in  the  "  land  o'  dreams,"  for  Daisy 
had  slipped  from  her  side  very  quietly, 
the  party  started.  The  men  were  com- 
fortably clad  in  slouch  hats,  woolen 
shirts,  jean  trousers  and  canvas  leg- 
gings. Daisy,  with  her  black  elf-locks 
and  laughing  eyes  peeping  from  under 
the  broad  brim  of  a  felt  hat,  was  a  pict- 
ure— at  least,  Pink  thought  so,  and  I 
doubt  not  he  was  right.  Her  hands 
were  gloved,  to  protect  them  from  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  which  Demotte  hinted 
would  be  about  one  hundred  and  ten, 
with  no  shade.- 

The  boys  were  prepared  to  bring 
home  full  bags.  But  Daisy,  with  her 
little  fourteen  gauge,  the  charges  for 
which  Charlie  had  mercifully  drawn  and 
reduced  one-half,  what  of  her  ?  Ah, 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  or  Bob-o-Link,  for 
we  know  thee  well,  thou  little  cosmo- 
politan, equally  at  home  on  Labrador's 
frozen  ridges  and  the  Gulf's  flowery 
lowlands,  prepare  for  thy  doom  !  To 
the  Southern  rice-fields  thou  hast  come, 
dropping  thy  sweet  song  and  bright 
feathers,  and  art  now  but  a  dull  gor- 
mand,  stuffing  thy  little  inside  with  the 
fattening  milk  of  the  rice.  "  Rice-bird  " 
thou  hast  wfwbeen  dubbed;  toothsome, 
thou  hast  been  pronounced.  Death  is 
thy  fate  ;  the  oven,  thy  crematory. 

Fifteen  ininutes'  walk  to  the  wharves, 
and  a  short  pull  over  the  yellow  waters 
of  the  Savannah,  brought  the  party  to 
the  feeding-grounds  of  the  birds,  on 
the  South  Carolina  side.  Here  the  rice- 
fields  stretch  away  for  miles  along  the 
river's  bank,  and  run  back  from  the 
shore,  in  most  places  a  mile  or  more. 


"  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  be  hot; 
do  you,  Mr.  Demotte  ? "  asked  Prit,  as 
they  grounded  the  boat,  thinking  a 
little  anxiously  of  Charlie's  warning. 

"Not  so  very.  Miss  Daisy,"  answered 
Charlie,  encouragingly.  "  If  it  does  get 
too  hot  for  you,  you  and  Pink  can  go 
over  to  the  Addenbrooke  Oaks,  and  look 
over  the  old  mansion." 

"  May  be  they  wouldn't  want  to  go 
over  there  alone,"  remarked  the  teasing 
Dahlgren,  with  a  grin.  But  Prit  only 
sprang  lightl)^  from  the  boat  and  would 
not  even  smile.  Advancing  along  the 
bank,  which  served  to  inclose  the  field, 
they  soon  sighted  a  flock,  feeding  on 
the  pulp  of  the  young  rice. 

"Now,  Daisy,"  cautioned  Pink,  "just 
as  soon  as  they  fly,  let  go  at  them  with 
both  barrels."  Then  Charlie  "  whooped  " 
them  up,  and  as  the  brown  cloud  of 
birds  rose  from  the  ground,  bang — 
bang  !  bang  —  bang  !  eight  barrels 
belched  forth  their  deadly  hail.  The 
"pick-up  "  resulted  in  five  dozen.  "  Not 
a  bad  shot,"  remarked  Charlie,  "though 
I've  seen  better." 

"  How  many  do  you  suppose  I  killed  ? " 
asked  Daisy  excitedly. 

"  I  should  say  probably  half  of  them," 
answered  Dahlgren  dryly,  which  raised 
a  laugh  at  poor  Prit's  expense. 

"  Well,  I  think  it's  a  shame  to  kill 
them,  any  way,"  she  declared. 

After  scoring  two  more  shots,  at 
rather  trying  intervals,  Demotte  sug- 
gested that  they  try  the  open  fields. 
Daisy,  who  was  already  getting  tired 
and  whose  face  was  beginning  to  take 
on  an  angry  red  from  the  reflected  heat 
of  the  scorching  sun,  begged  them  to 
stay  on  the  banks.  As  a  compromise, 
Pink  remained  with  Daisy  to  keep  her 
company,  while  Dahlgren  and  Demotte 
struck  off  into  the  fields.  After  a  little 
desultory  bank-shooting,  poor  Daisy  be- 
gan to  fag. 

"  Oh,  dear,  how  I  wish  there  was 
some  shade  !  "  she  exclaimed  long- 
ingly. 

'•  You  might  lie  down  in  the  bushes," 
suggested  Pink. 

"I'm  afraid  of  snakes,"  she  demurred. 

Casting  her  eyes  yearningly  across 
the  fields  to  the  long  line  of  cool  water- 
oaks  in  front  of  the  old  Addenbrooke 
home,  "  Let's  go  to  the  old  place.  Pink, 
and  look  it  over,"  she  pleaded.  "  I 
have  always  wanted  to  see  a  typical  old 
Southern  home." 
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Pink  readily  assented  to  this,  for  his 
gun-barrels  were  as  hot  from  the  fierce 
sun  as  if  he  had  been  firing  a  fusillade. 

"  The  old  place  looks  rather  deserted, 
doesn't  it  ? "  remarked  Pink,  as  they 
walked  down  the  ancient  driveway, 
whose  margins  showed  the  encroach- 
ments of  years  of  weeds. 

"  Terribly  !  "  responded  Prit,"  but 
that  is  why  it  is  so  charming.  I  love  to 
look  at  this  old  driveway,  and  the  vine- 
covered  porte  cochere,  and  picture  to 
myself  what  good  times  they've  seen. 
Just  think.  Pink,  of  the  balls  and  suppers 
that  old  house  has  probably  seen,  years, 
years  ago.  I  wonder  who  it  is,  coming 
in  behind  us  ?  " 

The  individual  referred  to  was  a 
soldierly-appearing  old  gentleman,  of 
perhaps  sixty  years  of  age,  mounted 
upon  a  glossy  black  horse,  which  he 
seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  re- 
straining. As  he  pranced  up  to  them, 
he  lifted  his  slouch  hat  from  his  gray 
locks,  with  the  salutation  :  "  Good  morn- 
ing. May  I  show  you  around  the  place  ? 
My  name  is  Addenbrooke,  and  I  have 
just  ridden  over  to  look  after  my  ten- 
ants— what  few  I  have." 

"  Colonel  Addenbrooke,  I  believe," 
observed  Pink,  extending  his  hand. 

"The  same,  sir,"  answered  the  Col- 
onel, smiling.  Introductions  followed, 
ifter  which  the  Colonel  dismounted, 
and  tied  his  horse. 

"I  am  sure  this  is  an- unexpected 
pleasure,  Colonel  Addenbrooke,"  ex- 
claimed Daisy  courteously. 

"  A  mutual  one,  I  can  assure  you, 
Miss  Chapparal,"  gallantly  responded 
the  Colonel,  not  to  be  outdone.  Then, 
with  the  merest  glance  at  Prit's  gun,  he 
subjoined  :  "  Shooting  rice-birds,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Those  little  pests  destroy  many  dol- 
lars' worth  of  rice  every  year.  There 
are  some  things  from  the  North  that 
we  welcome,"  with  a  gallant  glance  that 
again  sent  a  pleasurable  tingle  through 
Daisy's  cheeks,  "  but  rice  birds  are  not 
of  them." 

He  then  led  the  way  to  the  old  slave 
quarters,  little  one-room  brick  buildings, 
with  one  door  and  one  window,  roofless 
now  save  for  the  rotten,  vine-clad  raft- 
ers. The  stables  were  also  in  nearly  as 
dilapidated  a  condition,  for  the  Colonel, 
as  he  informed  them,  now  kept  his 
"  stock  " — horses — in   town.      Hard   by 


was  an  old  cane-mill,  where  once  the 
sorghum  flowed  ;  and  adjacent  stood 
an  old  cooper-shop,  in  which  no  clatter 
of  tools  had  been  heard  for  years.  From 
a  steep,  artificial  knoll,  crowned  with 
a  weather-beaten  summer-house,  the 
Colonel  pointed  out  the  limits  of  his 
possessions  ;  and  dreary  possessions  for 
the  most  part  they  seemed  ;  for  out- 
side of  a  few  acres  devoted  to  cotton  by 
the  negro  tenants,  there  was  nothing 
but  a  waste  of  rank  cane  and  weeds. 

"  It  doesn't  look  much  like  a  York 
State  farm,  does  it?"  remarked  the 
Colonel,  almost  mournfully,  "  It  has 
seen  better  days,  though,"  he  continued, 
apologetically.  This  plantation  is  only 
one  out  of  many  in  just  this  condition. 
In  the  old  days  cotton  was  king,  you 
know.  He  yet  reigns,  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  but  he  is  a  weak  old  dotard  ; 
and  until  he  is  dethroned  these  lands 
will  never  blossom  again." 

Just  as  they  started  to  descend  the 
mound  one  of  the  rotten  steps  gave  way 
under  Daisy's  feet.  She  shot  forward 
with  a  little  scream,  and  rolled  to  the 
bottom.  Pink  and  the  Colonel,  with  a 
cry  of  alarm,  sprang  down  after  her, 
but  she  was  on  her  feet  before  they 
reached  her.  Her  face  was  a  little  pale, 
but  she  greeted  them  with  an  abashed 
laugh  at  her  clumsiness,  as  she  was 
pleased  to  term  it. 

"Are  you  hurt,  Prit?"  asked  Pink, 
anxiousl}^ 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  she  answered, 
bravely,  and  hid  from  his  view  her 
wrist,  from  which  the  blood  trickled — 
cut  by  one  of  the  hammers  of  her  gun. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child,"  ejacu- 
lated the  old  Colonel  in  a  fatherly  way ; 
"  I  was  afraid  that  gun  would  go  off 
before  you  got  to  the  bottom." 

"  A  gun  in  my  hand  never  hurts  any- 
thing. Colonel,"  she  declared,  jocosely. 
Then  as  the  gentlemen  led  the  way  to 
the  mansion  she  quietly  wrapped  her 
handkerchief  around  the  wounded  wrist, 
and  forced  back  a  tear  or  two  that  per- 
sisted in  coming  forth  to  sympathize 
with  her.  They  then  viewed  the  in- 
terior of  the  mansion,  with  its  great 
halls,  spacious  parlors  and  dining-room, 
once  warmed  on  chill}^  daj^s  by  now 
yawning  grates. 

"  Do  you  know.  Colonel,"  observed 
Prit,  "  I  have  always  imagined  that  the 
Southern  planter  of  ante-bellum  days, 
with   his  slaves   and  big  plantation — a 
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little  world  by  itself — must  have  been 
happy." 

"  Doubtless  we  were,  Miss  Chapparal," 
answered  the  Colonel,  with  a  reminis- 
cent tenderness  in  his  voice,  "  though 
perhaps  we  didn't  always  think  so  then. 
That  wouldn't  be  human  nature,  you 
know,"  with  a  gentle  smile.  "  It  had 
its  lights  and  shades.  Slavery  is  not 
right,  but  my  slaves  were  infinitely  better 
off  than  their  children  are  now.  When 
we  turned  them  loose,  they  were  like 
children  out  of  school — crazy  with  de- 
light for  the  first  few  hours,  but  when 
mealtime  came  they  flocked  back  to  us. 
But  it  was  right  that  they  should  be 
free,  and  the  country  has  prospered 
under  their  freedom,  despite  these  vast 
wastes  around  us." 

"  Don't  you  ever  live  here  an)^  more. 
Colonel  ?  "  asked  Pink. 

'"  No.  The  house  is  absolutely  aban- 
doned," he  replied,  "unless  I  make  one 
exception,"  and  he  smiled  mysteriously. 
— The  two  waited  for  an  explanation. — 
"  There  is  a  crazy  woman  that  haunts 
the  place,"  he  continued,  at  which  Daisy 
drew  closer  to  Pink,  with  a  little  shiver. 
"She's  a  colored  girl — we  call  her 
colored,  though  she  is  an  octoroon,  and 
as  white  as  you  or  I.  She  has  a  rather 
touching  history.  Some  years  ago,  when 
this  girl  was  about  fifteen,  a  young  fel- 
low from  the  North  spent  a  few  months 
here,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  gather- 
ing botanical  specimens  as  a  business,  I 
believe.  The  two  fell  in  love,  and  all 
went  smoothly  until  he  learned  of  her 
negro  ancestry.  He  disappeared  shortly 
afterward,  and  she  has  been  deranged 
ever  since." 

"Oh,  how  pitiful!"  softly  sighed 
Daisy,  with  wide,  sympathetical  eyes, 
which  she  involuntarily  turned  upon 
the  stalwart  figure  at  her  side  ;  and  he, 
by  some  queer  chance,  at  the  same  time 
glanced  down  upon  her.  In  lovers' 
confusion,  both  looked  at  the  Colonel, 
who,  very  charitably,  did  not  see,  but 
continued  : 

"  It  is  very  sad,  and  would  seem  more 
so,  could  you  see  her.  She  is  very 
beautiful,  dark  eyes  and  hair  ;  in  fact, 
she  resembles  you  very  much.  Miss 
Chapparal." 

"  O,  Colonel !  "  protested  Daisy  with  a 
laugh,  for  the  honest  old  gentleman  was 
too  sincere  for  offence  to  be  taken. 

"  I  suppose  the  truth  will  out,"  he 
laughed.     "  But  I  must  be  going.     The 


house  is  yours  to  do  what  you  like  with 
it,  so  long  as  you  don't  burn  it  down. 
That  reminds  me.  This  poor  girl  has 
attempted  to  burn  the  place  two  or  three 
times,  and  I  fear  she  will  yet  succeed. 
I  have,  much  against  my  inclinations, 
offered  a  reward  for  her  capture — more 
in  hopes  of  frightening  her  away  than 
anything  else.  But,  good-bye,"  and 
with  a  hearty  hand-shake  all  around,  the 
affable  old  Colonel  departed. 

Pink  and  Daisy  wandered  around  the 
gray  old  place  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  sat  down  on  the  broad  front-porch, 
from  which  point  of  view  the  rice-fields 
could  be  seen  stretching  away  on  either 
side. 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven,  Daisy  !  " 
suddenly  exclaimed  Pink,  rising,  and 
coming  to  her  side,  "  what  is  the  matter 
with  your  hand .?  " 

Prit  glanced  down  with  a  little  fright- 
ened look  at  her  handkerchief,  now  sat- 
urated with  blood.  "  Why,  how  you 
startled  me.  Pink  !  I  thought  that  crazy 
girl  was  coming.  I  hurt  that  when  I 
rolled  down  the  hill,  but  I  didn't  sup- 
pose it  would  bleed  so  much.  Papa  will 
think  I've  shot  myself,  if  I  go  home  in 
this  state." 

"  Your  papa  will  think  that  I  took 
mighty  poor  care  of  you,  to  let  such  a 
cut  go  undressed,"  he  asseverated.  "You 
stay  here  while  I  run  down  the  road — 
I  see  a  house  near — to  see  if  I  can't  get 
some  cotton  and  liniment." 

"  Oh,  never  mind.  Pink;  it  doesn't  hurt 
now.     Wait  till  we  get  back." 

"We've  waited  too  long  now,"  re- 
joined Pink,  turning  to  go. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  crazy  woman  will 
come  while  you  are  gone,"  she  laughed, 
ashamed  to  look  in  earnest. 

"  If  she  does,  show  her  your  gun,"  he 
replied. 

Daisy,  who  had  told  a  story  about  her 
hand — for  it  smarted  terribly — sat  for 
ten  minutes  uneasily  awaiting  his  re- 
turn. She  could  hear  the  booming  of 
the  big  guns  of  the  market  -  hunters 
across  the  marsh,  and  that  was  some 
company.  Then  she  fell  to  thinking- 
about  the  poor  demented  octoroon,  and 
this  led  her  to  glance  nervously  into  the 
depths  of  the  dark  grove  of  water-oaks 
surrounding  the  house.  Soon  she  fan- 
cied she  heard  a  noise  in  the  house. 
With  every  nerve  at  a  tension,  she  list- 
ened again.  Now,  what  caused  that 
noise  will  never  be  known,  I  suppose  ;. 
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whether  a  rat  in  the  plastering,  or 
merely  the  crumbling  of  the  time-eaten 
walls,  or  the  crazy  woman  herself  ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  Daisy  flew  down  the 
steps  in  the  wildest  trepidation,  leaving 
her  gun  behind.  Down  the  carriage- 
way she  dashed,  through  the  big  gate, 
and  out  into  the  public  road.  There  she 
saw  something  even  yet  more  terrify- 
ing ;  for  a  gigantic  negro,  armed  with 
a  shot-gtm,  confronted  her,  with  the 
command  to  halt.  Daisy,  now  com- 
pletely witless,  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 

"  Hold  on,  missy  ;  doan  you  run  any 
moah.  I'se  sorry  for  you,  missy,  but 
I'se  got  to  talc  you  down  to  de  cabin, 
for  de  Kunnel.  Go  'long  now,  an'  I 
won't  hu't  you." 

Poor  Daisy's  knees  shook  tremulously 
together,  and  her  breath  came  quick  and 
fast.  Another  glance  at  the  big  fel- 
low's mild  face  in  a  measure  reassured 
her. 

''  What — what  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 
she  gasped. 

"Trot  along  now,  missy.  I  see  you 
come  out  th'  house.  Walk  along  now," 
and  he  urged  her  forward  at  the  point 
of  his  gun.  As  she  turned,  his  glance 
fell  upon  her  blood-stained  handker- 
chief, and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  appre- 
hension, "  Missy,  you  done  been  tryin' 
to  kill  you'self.  It's  bestest  for  you  to 
be  where  you  can't  hu't  you'self.  De 
Kunnel  done  offered  a  reward  for  you, 
and  I  must  tak  you  to  him." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Daisy,  with  a 
flash  of  remembrance,  and  actually 
laughing  in  an  excited  way.  "  You  have 
made  a  mistake,  sir  ;  you  think  me  the 
crazy  girl  around  here." 

"Youse  had  enough  to  drive  you 
crazy,  missy." 

''  But  I  am  not  she,"  protested  Daisy, 
looking  anxiously  down  the  road  for 
Ronald,  whom  she  saw  round  a  turn.  "O, 
Pink  !  Pink  !  Come  quick  and  help  me  !  " 

At  the  sound  of  Daisy's  alarum,  Pink 
doubled  his  pace,  and  bore  down  upon 
captor  and  captive  at  a  tremendous  gait. 
The  sight  of  this  unexpected  ally  of  his 
captive,  evidently  filled  the  negro  with 
misgivings,  for  he  instantly  halted,  his 
face  expressing  a  lively  fear. 

"  You  black  devil,  say  your  prayers  !" 
yelled  Pink  fiercely,  without  waiting  for 
explanations,  and  cocking  both  his  ham- 
mers. The  innocent  Ethiopian,  aware 
that  the  white  man's  justice  is  swift  in 
the  South — too  swift,  sometimes — with 


a  cry  of  alarm  sprang  into  the  road- 
side bushes.  Pink  pulled  both  triggers, 
just  as  Daisy  knocked  up  his  gun,  and 
the  shot  went  clipping  harmlessly  above 
the  fugitive's  head. 

"  O,  Pink !  you  would  have  killed 
him,"  cried  Daisy.  "  He  didn't  mean 
any  harm.  He  mistook  me  for  the  crazy 
girl." 

"  That  charge  of  No.  ii  wouldn't  have 
hurt  him,  and  might  have  taught  him  a 
lesson,"  growled  Pink. 

Then  Daisy,  now  that  the  danger  was 
all  over,  in  true  womanly  fashion 
dropped  down  in  the  dusty  grass  by  the 
roadside,  and  began  to  sob.  "  I  was  so 
scared,  Pink — I  heard  an  awful  noise  in 
the  house — I  thought  it  was  that  crazy 
woman — and — and — I  ran,"  she  sobbed 
brokenly. 

"  Well,  Daisy,  you  are  all  right  now," 
urged  Pink  soothingly. 

"  If  you  only — hadn't — left  me — P — 
Pink,"  she  choked. 

Pink  felt  very  hollow  just  then  in  the 
region  of  his  pencil-pocket,  and  bent  low 
over  her — unnecessarily  low,  a  cold  ob- 
server might  have  thought. 

"  Well,  Daisy — dear  l3aisy,  I'm  sorry. 
I  wish  I  could  fix  it  so  I  might  never 
leave  you,"  he  repeated  softly. 

"  Never,  Pink  !  "  and  Daisy's  wavy 
head  and  flushed  cheeks,  each  with  a 
little  salt  rivulet,  were  suddenly  raised, 
and  a  pair  of  tear-bright  eyes  flashed 
upon  him. 

"  Never,  Daisy,  until  death  us  do 
part,"  and  Pink's  voice  was  so  deep  and 
solemn,  yet  withal  so  charged  with  love, 
that  Daisy  gave  him  one  little  fright- 
ened, happy  look,  and  then  hid  her  face 
in  his  bosom.  And  that  was  all  the 
answer  he  got. 

When  ithey  reached  the  river,  they 
found  Charlie  and  Dahlgren  sitting  in 
the  boat,  sunburnt  and  tired,  trying  to 
suck  a  little  consolation  out  of  their 
pipes. 

"Been  waiting  for  us  long?"  asked 
Pink,  innocently. 

"  Oh,  no;  not  over  two  hours,"  growled 
Dahlgren. 

"I  thought  ma5^be  you  had  stepped 
over  to  Columbia,  to  see  the  Capitol," 
commented  Charlie. 

Then  the  whole  story  was  told,  with 
certain  discreet  reservations,  and  Daisy 
held  up  her  wounded  wrist  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  tale.  Dahlgren  said,  "  Well, 
well,    that    beats    meV'     and    CharUe 
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briefly  commented  with,  "  Well,  I'm 
d — dashed."  When  Pink  got  a  chance, 
after  they  landed,  he  whispered  some- 
thing in  Dahlgren's  ear  that  made  that 
worthy  lift  his  brows  and  look  won- 
drously  cute — for  a  bachelor;  while 
Daisv,  who  seemed  to  suspect  the  ani- 
mus of  this  tcte-atcte,  flushed  as  she 
glanced  behind  her,  and  quite  forgot 
what  Charlie  Demotte  had  just  said  to 
her.  Then  Dahlgren,  by  a  skilful 
manoeuvre,  managed  to  shift  Pink  ahead 
with  Daisy,  and  to  get  Demotte  back 
with  him.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
those  two  weather-beaten  sons  of  sport 
kept  up  such  a  chuckling,  and  punching 
of  ribs,  and  suppressed,  wheez}^  laughs, 
all  the  way  to  the  hotel,  that  Pink  and 
Daisy  were  completely  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  had  taken  possession  of  them. 

"Well,  w^hat  luck,  boys?"  called  out 
Major  Chapparal  from  his  comfortable 
rustic  chair, 

"About  fifteen  dozen/'  answered 
Charlie. 

"  How  many  did  you  kill,  Daisy?" 

"  Oh,  we  didn't  hunt  very  long, 
papa,"  answered  Daisy,  and  she  glanced 
perplexedly  at  Dahlgren  and  Demotte, 
with  girlish  guilt  in  her  eyes. 


"  "Wc  !  I  suppose  that  includes  you, 
Pink?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Pink,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Pink  was  looking  for  bigger  game, 
eh,  Charlie  !  "  interposed  Dahlgren,  giv- 
ing Charlie  a  dig  that  would  caved  in  an 
ordinary  man's  ribs. 

Then  it  began  to  dawn  upon  Major 
Chapparal  that  sundry  winks  and  grim- 
aces, to  which  he  was  not  a  party,  were 
going  the  rounds,  and  he  looked  ques- 
tioningly  at  Daisy.  But  Nettie,  that 
good  angel  to  everybody,  whose  eyes 
had  been  brightening  as  the  conversa- 
tion went  on,  now  arose  with  a  myste- 
rious smile,  and  led  the  poor  confu- 
sion-covered Prit  away  from  her  papa. 
Pink  suddenly  remembered  that  he  was 
hungry,  and  hurried  away  to  change  his 
clothes. 

It  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  Dahlgren 
and  Demotte  did  not  leave  Major  Chap- 
paral long  in  the  dark  ;  for  when  the 
party  was  marshaled  to  dinner,  by  the 
side  of  the  savory  platter  piled  high 
with  the  little  brown  bodies  of  the  rice- 
birds,  there  stood  a  bottle  of  wine  around 
the  neck  of  which  was  tied  a  significant 
white  ribbon. 


DRIFTING 


DRIFTING   to-day   through   woven    shade 
and  shine, 
The  clasping  waters  kiss  the  lazy  keel ; 
While  earth   and   sky    seem    filled    with   rest 
divine 
Its  lethean  balm  o'er  all  my  senses  steal. 


Which  fills  my  soul  as  still  I  onward  glide 
Where     silver     willows    droop     above     the 
stream, 
While     Silence     stands,    a     presence     at 
side, 
And  hushes  all  in  one  sweet  lotus  dream. 


my 
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Here,  fairest  shores,  whose  sands  the  ripples  lave, 
In  sunlit  glades  their  brightest  charms  unfold, 

A  sea  of  bloom  with  many  a  crested  wave 
Where  lilies  lift  their  hearts  of  rarest  gold. 


The   day   grows   on,   yet   keeps   the   calm    of 
dawn, 
In  dreamy  haze  the  hills  are  lying  mute  ; 
But   Nature    here   her    sweetest   chords   hath 
drawn 
In  faintest  touch  across  her  vine-strung  lute. 


Night  hovers  down,  and  all  the  glim-       \  ^;-*  ' 
mering  land  ^  |;-"/'      -* 

Seems  filled  with   subtle   voiceless       ''    '      ^ 
sweet  farewells  ;  _  *" 

Her  touch  of  peace  is  felt  on  ever^- 
hand, 
Yet  in  it  all  a  gentle  sadness  dwells, . 
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■UDGING  from  the  num- 
ber and  uniformity  of 
the  questions  I  have 
been  asked,  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  I  should  im- 
agine there  is  nothing 
which  so  perplexes  the 
mind  of  the  athletically- 
disposed  youth  of  the  na- 
tion as  "  What  events  am 
I  specially  fitted  to  excel 
in  ?  "  It  is  a  puzzling  ques- 
tion at  any  time,  and  par- 
ticularly is  it  so  when  it 
is  asked  by  those  on  the 
threshold  of  their  career. 
There  is,  then,  little  but 
the  general  physical  ap- 
pearance upon  which  to 
form  a  conclusion  or  frame 
an  answer ;  and  general  physic- 
al appearance  is  but  little  bet- 
ter than  nothing,  even  to  those 
who  have  for  years  made  a 
study  of  physical  conditions  as 
a  guide  to  specialization  in  ath- 
letics. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  and 
as  illustrative  of  the  truth  of 
this,  let  me  give  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  in  1896. 

After  I  had  won  the  one- 
hundred-yard  championship  for 
three  successive  years,  the  two- 
hundred  -  and  -  twenty  -  yard 
championship  for  two  succes- 
sive years,  the  running  broad- 
jump  championship  for  four 
successive  years,  and  the  running  high- 
jump  championship  once,  I  visited,  in 
company  with  several  medical  men, 
including  a  well  -  known  athletic  in- 
structor, a  certain  American  univer- 
sity whose  director  of  athletics  was 
acquiring  a  good  deal  of  fame  in  ana- 
lyzing the  measurements  of  athletes 
and  recommending  events  that  they 
would  be  proficient  in.  Being  intro- 
duced to  him  under  an  assumed  name, 
this  professor  was  asked  by  one  in  my 
party  to  measure  me  and  say  if  I  was  fit 
to  be  an  athlete,  and,  if  so,  what  event  I 
would  be  best  suited  for.  My  weight, 
stripped,  was  164  pounds,  and  after  tak- 
ing his  usual  measurements  and  putting 
methroii""h  various  tests  of  liftino-  lune 
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and  other  capacity,  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  I  was  entirely  unsuited 
for  any  feat  of  activity,  but  I  might  be 
a  good  oarsman  or  a  good  tug-of-war 
man.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
in  the  party  when  the  facts  were  disclosed 
to  him,  and,  of  course,  after  he  knew 
what  I  had  done  he  could  find  plenty  of 
points  in  my  physique  to  explain  why  I 
could  do  all  of  them,  much  to  our  extra 
amusement.  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
the  next  man  he  should  measure  and 
analyze  was  George  Walla'ce,  the  heavy- 
weight sprinter.  Judging  by  my  own 
experience,  Wallace  would  be  analyzed 
as  being  very  good  for  stone-breaking. 

My  answer  to  aspiring  youngsters  as 
to  how  to  make  suitable  selections  of 
events  for  athletic  competition  has  al- 
ways been,  "  Don't  bother  yourself  with 
the  question  at  all  at  this  stage 
of  the  game.  Go  back  to  your 
ordinary  vocation ;  live  well, 
regularly  and  temperately,  and, 
above  all,  sleep  well  and  much  ; 
stick  to  your  gymnasium,  tr}' 
everything  there  systematic- 
ally, build  up  the  body  day  by 
day  to  feats  of  hardihood  ;  give 
the  lungs  and  heart  all  the  out- 
door exercise  you  can,  and  a 
good  chance  to  arrive  at  their 
fullest  development.  By  the 
time  you  have  done  that  5'ou 
will  have  found  out  one  of  two 
things  :  either  that  you  are  not 
constituted  to  stand  the  strain 
of  high  development  at  all,  or 
that  you  have  predilections  and  nat- 
ural instincts  for  one 
or  other  form  of  ex- 
ercise." 

In  fact,  specializa- 
tion will  have  evolv- 
ed itself.  But,  curi- 
ously enough,  it  is 
just  at  this  point  that 
another  pitfall  opens 
before  the  aspirant's 
path.  He  finds  that 
the  road  inclination 
points  to  is  one  for 
which,  according  to 
all  the  canons  of  ac- 
cepted physical  doc- 
trine, he  is  not  fitted,         a.  b.  george. 
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or  not  fitted  in  such  proportion  as  to 
reach  the  highest  honors — in  fact,  that, 
although  on  the  basis  of  his  hard  g'en- 
eral  condition  and  his  personal  liking, 
he  may  attain  some  degree  of  success, 
he  never  can  reach  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  athletic  fame  in  the  particularly  de- 
sired line  !  Take  courage.  The  secret 
of  success  lies  more  in  the  will  than  in 
the  muscles,  more  in  the  grit  than  in  the 
hones  ;  and  although  I  will  not  dispute 
there  are,  in  some  departments,  some 
advantages  to  a  particular  natural  phy- 
sique, yet  on  the  whole,  under  the  ante- 
cedent conditions  I  have  laid  down,  and 
in  the  presence  of  deter- 
mined will  power,  apparent 
defects  will  mostly  disap- 
pear. Let  me  quote  a  few 
such  instances  from  recent 
and  well-known  men  for 
the  encouragement  of  my 
readers.  Every  one  knows 
the  position  attained  by  W. 
Byrd  Page,  in  his  day  the 
most  remarkable  running 
high- jumper.  Yet  he  was 
as  far  away  from  the  con- 
ventional high-jumper  in 
build  as  well  could  be,  and 
started  out  with  a  delicate 
constitution,  and  in  earlier 
life  had  one  foot  so  defect- 
ive and  weak  that  he  had 
to  wear  supports  or  braces 
on  that  limb.  It  was  not 
until  long  away  in  his  gym- 
nastic exercises  that  he 
paid  any  more  attention  to 
jumping  than  to  the  par- 
allel bars.  It  was  a  very 
long  time,  he  told  me,  be- 
fore he  could  clear  a  height 
that  almost  any  boy  in  the 
street  could,  and  not  until 
after  he  could  clear  in  the 
neighborhood  of  four  and 
one-half  feet  did  he  take  a 
real  interest  in  the  game, 
his  career  is  too  well  known  for  repeti- 
tion, and  when  it  is  considered  that 
Page  stood  only  five  feet  six  inches  high 
in  his  jumping  shoes  and  cleared  nine 
and  a  quarter  inches  above  his  head,  no 
youth  of  any  size  and  build  should  feel 
that  nature  has  not  given  him  a  fair 
start. 

The  secret  of  his  success  was  that 
he  was  a  very  temperate  man  and  led 
a   physical   life    which  by   the  natural 
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process  of  evolution  was  bound  to  im- 
prove him.  He  also  possessed  great 
tenacity  of  purpose  ;  underlying  his 
quiet,  unassuming  way  was  a  spirit  of 
sternest  resolution.  To  this  spirit  was 
tmdoubtedly  due  his  success  in  com- 
petition. 

From  all  this  do  not  fall  into  the 
mistake  that  because  a  man  has  mental 
qualities  similar  to  Page  he  can  with  a 
more  defective  physique  do  as  much. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  general 
systematic  preliminary  preparation  ;  for 
if  the  working  machinery  of  the  body 
is  so  poor  that  it  will  not  stand  that 
trial  no  amount  of  deter- 
mination will  be  of  any  use 
for  athletic  purposes. 
Given  the  preparatory  con- 
ditions, however,  other 
physical  idiosyncrasies 
have  very  little  to  do  with 
success  in  most  athletic 
competitions.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  most  popular 
event  on  the  list  of  athletic 
contests — sprinting  ;  note 
the  dissimilarity  in  physic- 
al proportions  of  the  most 
famous  sprinters  during 
the  last  twenty  years. 
Harry  Hutchens,  the  Eng- 
lish professional,  the  fast- 
est inan  in  the  world,  and 
B.  J.  Wefers,  the  fastest 
amateur  in  the  world,  are 
two  men  built  quite  simi- 
larly, both  standing  five 
feet  eleven  inches  and 
weighing  very  near  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five 
pounds.  From  a  symmet- 
rical or  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  Wefers  has  a  hand- 
somer build,  Hutchens  be- 
ing inclined  to  round- 
shoulderedness,  giving 
him  a  rather  hollow-chest- 
ed appearance  ;  but  his  legs  were  fine. 
Wefers  is  more  erect  in  appearance  but 
no  better  built  in  the  lower  limbs  than 
Hutchens.  The  probabilities  are,  should 
he  continue  his  athletic  career  he  would 
run  just  as  fast  as  Hutchens,  for  he  is 
credited  on  several  occasions  with  nine 
and  four-fifths  seconds  for  one  hundred 
yards,  and  once  with  a  doubtful  nine 
and  three-fifths  seconds. 

These  two  athletes  stand  out  as  won- 
derful  examples   of    sprinting   ability. 
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They  both  possess  ahnost  ideal  builds 
for  their  favorite  event,  being  tall  and 
having  just  enough  weight  to  give  an 
impression  of  speed  and  power. 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  shield 
and  other  men  almost  equally  fast. 
George  Wallace,  when  seen  on  the 
track,  looked  as  much  like  a  sprinter  as 
a  hippopotamus  does  like  a  race-horse. 
The  dimensions  of  this  flyer,  when  in 
running  shape,  were  five  feet  ten 
inches  in  height,  and  he 
weighed  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  pounds;  yet  Hutch- 
ens  could  give  him,  on  an 
average,  only  about  one  and 
one-half  yards  in  the  usual 
Sheffield  handicap  distance. 
Wallace,  should  he  run  as  fast 
to-day  as  of  old,  could  give 
Wefers  a  similar  start  in  one 
hundred  and  thirty  yards,  and 
yet  they  were  very  dissimilar 
in  build,  Wefers  clean  cut  and 
Wallace  resembling  a  black- 
smith. Take  the  more  mod- 
ern Sheffield  runner,  Harry 
Gent,  who  was  but  five  feet 
six  inches  tall  and  weighed  as 
much  as  Wefers  or  Hutchens, 
and  although  not  quite  as  fast 
as  Hutchens,  would  have  been 
Wallace's  equal  had  they 
been  running  at  the  same 
time.  These  are  the  most 
trustworthy  examples  of  pro- 
fessional sprinters,  for  they 
have  made  records  under  re- 
liable auspices,  but  there  are 
many  more  professionals  who 
could  be  mentioned  showing 
dissimilarity  in  physique. 

Among  the  amateurs  splen- 
did examples  can  be  found. 
Harry  M.  Jewett,  for  instance, 
who  won  the  amateur  cham- 
pionship at  the  one  hundred 
yards  in  1892. 

By  way  of  further  exam- 
ple, there  comes  to  mind  l.  e.  : 
Henry  S.  Brooks,  the  old  Yale 
sprinter,  who  did  such  good  work  in 
18S2  and  1883.  He  was  of  an  unusual 
build,  standing  six  feet  one  and  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
He  was  almost  as  good  as  Wefers  or 
Jewett,  and  had  he  run  latterly,  as 
those  men  have,  on  improved  tracks, 
he  might  have  shown  figures  equal  to 
Jewett. 


Yet  again,  the  very  opposite  in  build 
to  these  men  was  Fred  Westing.  He 
won  the  two  sprint  championships  in 
1888,  and  was  as  fast  a  sprinter,  with 
the  exception  of  Wefers,  as  America  has 
produced.  He  stood  five  feet  five  inches 
tall,  and  weighed  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  in  running  trim.  He 
would  get  over  the  ground  by  rapidity 
of  motion  in  striding,  and  looked  very 
differently  from  longer  striders  while 
running.  Putting  him  along- 
side of  Jewett  or  Brooks  an 
unfamiliar  person  would 
never  think  he  could  get  over 
the  ground  with  anything  like 
the  speed  of  the  latter  two, 
yet  he  could  fully  equal 
them. 

Another  most  deceptive 
runner  was  Luther  H.  Gary, 
who  did  such  phenomenal 
running  in  this  country  and 
England  in  1891,  defeating 
all  competitors  and  doing  ten 
seconds  for  one  hundred 
yards  repeatedly.  Gary  was 
credited  with  doing  nine  and 
four-fifths  seconds,  but  it  was 
never  officially  accepted  ;  but 
from  a  practical  standpoint 
he  was  equal  to  it,  for  he  did 
his  even  time  so  consistently. 
From  a  physical  standpoint 
he  was  disappointing.  He 
stood  five  feet  eight  inches 
tall  and  weighed,  in  trim,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  -  four 
pounds.  He  ran  with  great 
rapidity  of  motion,  like  West- 
ing, and  although  taller  than 
the  latter,  was  not  of  such  a 
good  build.  He  was  round- 
shouldered,  hollow  -  che.sted, 
and  his  legs  were  not  so 
straight  as  even  the  average 
sprinter,  yet  he  had  plenty  of 
nerve  force,  and  that  offset 
any  apparent  physical  defect- 
ERs.  iveness. 

John  V.  Grumm,  being  a 
shade  larger  than  Gary  in  every  way, 
showed  great  speed  and  was  a  good  type 
of  the  average  build  of  an  athlete,  be'ing 
more  spare  than  stout,  but  still  not  so 
much  so  as  to  suggest  lack  of  vitality,  as 
was  the  case  with  Gary.  Another  good 
man,  John  Owen,  who  was  timed  in  nine 
and  four-fifths  seconds,  was  much  the 
same  build  as  Grumm  and  Gary  ;  and  it 
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is  safe  to  say  that  no  three  better  ex- 
amples of  the  average  physique  of  the 
amateur  sprinter  can  be  found  than  that 
which  these  men  represent. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  if  a  man  con- 
siderably under  average  height  thinks 
he  is  too  short,  or  too  stout,  or  too  thin 
in  proportion  to  his  height,  or  if  he  has 
any  other  alleged  fault  that  he  imagines 
may  be  against  gaining  proficiency  in 
sprinting,  he  has  no  real  need  to  be  dis- 
couraged. He  can  think  of  some  of 
these  men  who  have  gone  before  him, 
and  content  himself  with  the  thought 
that  an  abundance  of  nerve  power  is  far 
more  important  than  handsome- look- 
ing physical  proportions;  and  if  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  reach  fame  at  sprinting  and 
does  not  find  that  the  muscles  of  his  legs 
enable  him  to  get  there  as  he  wishes,  he 
.should  stop  forcing  things,  give  his  legs 
a  rest,  and  amuse  himself  with  other 
healthful  exercise,  which  in  time  is 
bound  to  give  him  more  foundation  to 
work  on  for  what  he  is  aiming  at. 

The  limits  of  possible  deviation  in 
sprinters,  however,  do  not  apply  to 
the  same  extent  to  middle  and  long  dis- 
tance runners.  The  best  distance-run- 
ners are  very  spare  in  flesh.  The  mere 
exercise  of  running  such  long  distances 
necessary  for  the  training  of  getting  the 
heart  and  lungs  in  shape  depletes  the 
body  of  nearly  all  superfluous  tissue. 
Even  the  lower  limbs,  which  bear  the 
brunt  of  work  in  this  event,  become  un- 
usually closely  knit,  and  may  truly  be 
called  a  bundle  of  whip-cords;  the  body, 
chest,  and  arms  will  have  almost  no  cov- 
ering whatever  from  a  muscular  stand- 
point. 

The  whole  list  of  celebrated  distance- 
runners  may  be  inentioned,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  their  physique  will  not 
vary  much  from  those  of  W.  G.  George, 
L.  E.  Myers,  T.  P.  Conneff,  W.  Cum- 
mings,  W.  D.  Day,  and  T.  E.  Burke. 
While  some  are  above  the  medium 
lieight,  they  are  away  below  medium 
weight.  About  the  stoutest  distance- 
runner  in  proportion  to  his  height  is 
Conneff,  who  holds  the  world's  ama- 
teur record  for  running  one  mile,  4  min- 
utes 15  3-5  seconds,  made  in  America, 
1895.  F.  E.  Bacon,  who  holds  the  English 
amateur  record,  4  minutes  17  seconds, 
made  in  London,  1895,  is  of  more  slender 
build  than  Conneff.  These  two  men  met 
last  fall  in  a  series  of  professional  races 
in  England,  and  Bacon  was  easilv  the 


victor.  W.  G.  George  was  the  tallest 
distance-runner  that  has  been  before 
the  public  since  athletic  sports  com- 
menced to  attract  attention,  and  after 
he  turned  professional  he  made  the 
fastest  world's  mile  record,  4  minutes  12 
seconds.  He  stood  five  feet  eleven  inches 
tall,  and  weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  pounds.  He  did  not  have  un- 
usually small  legs,  and  his  lack  of  weight 
was  shown  entirely  in  his  body  above 
the  waist.  Men  of  the  class  of  Day 
and  Myers  are  very  good  examples  of 
George's  style,  only  on  a  considerably 
smaller  scale  in  every  wa}^  Myers  used 
to  run  at  one  hundred  and  nine  pounds; 
Day  was  even  lighter,  and  at  one  time 
in  his  career  after  he  had  made  quite  a 
name  he  hardly  weighed  one  hundred 
pounds,  resembling  truly  a  skeleton 
covered  by  a  few  whip-cords.  But  these 
thin  men  had  the  stamina  to  enable  them 
to  plod  along,  reeling  off  lap  after  lap 
with  astonishing  endurance ;  and  al- 
though to  the  casual  observer  their  speed 
(on  account  of  their  striding)  did  not 
appear  great,  still  their  records  in  that 
line  need  no  comment. 

There  have  been  cases  of  athletes 
owning  great  middle  and  distance  run- 
ning records  being  capital  sprinters,  but 
as  a  rule  they  have  not  the  dash  or 
muscular  activity  necessary  for  such 
speed.  Myers  was  the  most  wonderful 
combination  in  that  line.  He  would 
show  great  sprinting  ability  one  month, 
and  during  the  next  one  he  would  show 
his  wonderful  powers  at  middle  and 
distance  running.  The  probabilities  are, 
had  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  for 
a  long  period  to  distance-running  he 
would  have  made  figures  at  it  consider- 
ably lower  than  those  he  is  credited 
with,  for  he  had  all  the  fire  and  snap 
necessary  for  speed,  and  his  powers  of 
endurance  were  of  the  best. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  merely 
because  a  man  is  not  spare  in  flesh 
he  cannot  run,  for  there  have  been  a 
few  examples  of  stout  men  making  good 
records  at  one-mile  running.  Among 
this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  old  ex- 
champion  amateur,  H.  Fredericks,  who 
was  short  and  stout,  and  looked  a  great 
deal  stouter  than  he  really  was  ;  for  he 
had  a  deep,  barrel  chest,  but  not  much 
flesh  on  it  or  on  the  arms.  W.  Harmer, 
the  ex-college  champion  mile-runner, 
was  actually  stout  and  muscular,  almost 
as  much  so  above  the  waist  as  below. 
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He  could  run  a  mile  under  four  minutes 
and  forty  seconds,  weighing  one  hun- 
dred ana  forty-five  pounds  and  standing 
five  feet  seven  inches  tall.  It  may  be 
argued  that  had  he  trained  more  and 
built  his  legs  up  further  at  the  expense 
of  his  general  system  he  vi^ould  have 
done  better.  Such  theory  is  without 
doubt  true,  but  he  never  did  it,  and 
his  figures  must  be  taken  as  he  left 
them.  He  was  the  stoutest  and  most 
inuscular  distance-runner  known  in 
modern  athletic  sports. 

Weight  -  throwing  draws  the  line  of 
necessity  tighter. 
It  i  s  a  type  that 
leaves  very  little  argu- 
ment as  to  its  proper 
proportions.  Famous 
men  in  this  branch  of 
athletics  have  always 
been  above  medium 
height  and  weight,  es- 
pecially  the  latter. 
They  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  tall,  but  they 
must  be  heavy,  for  it 
is  so  often  demon- 
strated that  big  men 
who  would  be  called 
soft  from  a  muscular 
standpoint  can  throw 
weights  well,  merely 
by  using  their  own 
weight  against  the 
missiles.  When  these 
big,  soft  men  with  ex- 
ercise get  their  mus- 
cles toned  up  they 
throw  weights  with 
far  greater  improve- 
ment than  a  small 
man  would  show  with 
any  amount  of  prac- 
tice. But  even  in  this 
branch  of  exercise  the 
medium-size  man  need 
not  entirely  despair  of  ever  doing  well, 
for  I  have  known  half  a  dozen  men 
weighing  not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
poiinds,  who  could  put  the  sixteen- 
pound  shot  close  to  forty  feet.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  shot-putting 
is  very  scientific  exercise  and  needs  less 
avoirdupois  for  doing  it  well  than  any 
other  style  of  weight-throwing.  Still 
an  athlete  with  a  certain  amount  of 
strength  and  skill  in  this  game  will,  by 
the  mere  addition  of  flesh  to  his  body, 
without  any  more  exercise,  beat  his  old 


figures.  I  have  seen  that  demonstrated 
on  several  occasions,  a  noticeable  case 
being  when  Frank  Kilpatrick  competed 
again  in  1885  after  not  having  done 
anything  for  four  or  five  years.  By 
his  picture  it  will  be  seen  that  when  in 
good  condition  he  was  a  fine  type  of  a 
well-developed  all-round  man.  H  e  stood 
five  feet  seven  and  one- quarter  inches- 
tall  and  weighed  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  pounds  when  this  picture 
was  taken.  He  obtained  his  great  de- 
velopment by  adding  to  his  natural 
strength  and  activity  by  gymnastic  ex- 
ercise. In  a  gymna- 
sium he  .could  do  al- 
most anything  in  the 
way  of  plain  exercise 
in  jumping,  shoving 
dumb  -  bells,  parallel 
and  horizontal  bars,, 
and  lifting.  On  the 
athletic  field  he  could 
sprint  in  ten  and  three- 
quarters  seconds,  run 
the  high  hurdles  in 
eighteen,  get  over  five 
feet  six  inches  in  the 
running  high  -  jump, 
clear  close  to  twenty- 
one  feet  in  the  run- 
ning broad-jump,  put 
the  sixteen-pound  shot 
over  thirty-four  feet, 
and  also  rendered  a 
good  account  of  him- 
self in  both  individual 
and  team  tug-of-war. 
He  was  a  most  notice- 
able example  of  fine 
development  obtained 
by  healthful  and 
amusing  exercise. 
When  his  business  in- 
terest forced  him  to 
give  up  competition, 
he  gained  flesh,  not 
exactly  in  a  fat  way,  but  became  large  all 
over  ;  and  when  he  weighed  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  pounds,  without  having 
exercised  for  four  years,  he  put  the  six- 
teen-pound shot  in  competition  over 
thirty-seven  feet,  and  threw  the  other 
weights  equally  well  in  proportion. 
Yet  when  it  came  to  any  feat  of  activ- 
ity, such  as  jumping  or  sprinting,  he 
could  come  nothing  near  his  old  per- 
formances ;  but  with  the  weights  he  was 
a  different  man.  He  had  not  forgotten 
the  science  of  shot-putting,  and  merely 
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because  he  could  put  more  weight  back 
of  the  sphere  he  could  send  it  three 
feet  further  than  when  he  was  in  far 
better  general  condition. 

The  best  weight-thrower  I  ever  saw 
in  proportion  to  his  size  was  a  profes- 
sional athlete  named  William  Robert- 
son. His  height  was  five  feet  seven 
inches,  and  his  weight  one  hundred  and 
forty- five  pounds.  He  could  put  the 
sixteen-pound  shot  over  forty  feet,  and 
throw  a  sixteen-pound  hammer,  four- 
foot  handle,  from  a  stand,  nearly  one 
hundred  feet.  He  was  also  an  other- 
wise good  all-round  man,  clearing  ten 
feet  six  in  the  pole  vault,  and  five  feet 
seven  inches  in  the  running  high-jump. 
His  weight-throwing  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  for  the  reader  to  note,  for 
he  was  a  comparatively  small  man.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  big  man  is  found  with 
the  same  amount  of  snap  and  vim  as  a 
medium-sized  one,  and  for  that  reason 
large  men  show  extra  proficiency  at 
throwing  weights,  for  snap  and  vim  are 
secondary  in  this  branch  of  exercise. 
When  an  active  big  man  is  found  he  is 
apt  to  overshadow  all  comers,  audit  will 
be  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  world's 
great  weight  -  throwers  are  not  what 
would  be  called  merely  heavy  and  indo- 
lent men.  To  see  J.  S.  Mitchell,  with 
his  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
weight,  moving  on  the  last  turn  in  a 
seven-foot  circle  before  letting  go  the 
hammer,  one  would  hardly  be  impressed 
that  he  were  slothful  in  his  movement; 
and  when  George  C.  Gray,  with  his  one 
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hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds,  gets 
under  the  shot,  just  before  the  final 
movement,  and  rises  upward  with  his 
well-known  turn  of  the  right  shoulder, 
there  is  not  much  time  to  see  what  he 
is  doing.  It  is  because  Gray  is  so  quick 
in  this  particular  exercise  that  bigger 
men  cannot  beat  him  ;  but  imagine  if 
Gray  had  thirty  or  forty  pounds  more 
on  him,  and  put  it  behind  the  sphere 
with  his  usual  quickness. 

P.  Davin,  who  was  probably  the  best 
all-round  athlete  Great  Britain  ever 
produced,  was  a  capital  weight- thrower, 
although  a  glance  at  his  picture  would 
not  impress  one  as  such.  He  was  es- 
sentially spare,  and  made  his  name  in 
jumping,  his  records  being  twenty-three 
feet  one  and  one-half  inches  for  the  run- 
ning broad-jump,  and  six  feet  two  and 
three-quarters  inches  for  the  running 
high -jump  ;  but  he  could  also  put  the 
sixteen-pound  shot  thirty  -  eight  feet, 
and  throw  the  fifty-six-pound  weight 
from  between  the  legs,  twenty-four  feet. 
This  style  of  throwing-  the  fifty-six  is 
not  practiced  in  America,  but  Davin's 
figures  at  it  would  be  hard  to  beat,  ex- 
cept by  a  man  like  Mitchell.  Davin 
had  extraordinary  snap,  and  although 
weighing  only  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  pounds,  showed  an  all-round  pro- 
ficiency in  weight-throwing  that  was 
truly  remarkable. 

The  most  active  big  man  of  modern 
professional  athletes  was  Donald  Din- 
nie.  He  weighed,  in  his  usual  athletic 
trim,  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds  and 
stood  six  feet  tall.  In  various  Cal- 
edonian games  in  Great  Britain  and 
America   he    could  defeat   most    other 
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athletes  at  their  specialties.  Dinnie 
was  in  his  prime  about  twenty  years 
ago  for  all-round  work,  and  after  that 
he  confined  himself  mostly  to  the  less 
active  exercise  of  throwing  weights,  at 
which  he  was  acknowledged  pre- 
eminent. Between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirt}^  he  was  as  good  as  any  other 
man  at  all  kinds  of  sprinting  and  jump- 
ing. His  records  are  rather  unreliable, 
for  the  management  of  games  where 
he  used  to  •  compete  had  no  incentive 
toward  correctness  at  figures,  but  Din- 
nie's  ability  can  best  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  he  could  beat  so  many  differ- 
ent men  on  one  afternoon.  He  helped 
his  splendid  physique  by  always  leading 
an  outdoor  life  in  his  early  boyhood 
days,  and  he  retained  his  athletic  pro- 
ficiency until  he  was  between  forty  and 
forty-five  years  old,  showing  conclusive- 
ly that  he  had  a  remarkable  stock  of 
vitality.  His  muscular  system  was  a 
picture  to  look  at,  reminding  one  of  men 
seen  in  ancient  engravings. 

Among  athletes  who  have  really  got- 
ten the  most  out  of  themselves  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  appearance,  etc., 
E.  S.  Ramsdell,  A.   F.  Copeland,  M.  F. 


Sweene}",  and  A.  A.  Jordan  are  con- 
spicuous. Ramsdell,  the  ex  -  college 
champion  sprinter  and  jumper,  is  a  great 
combination  of  muscular  activity.  He 
stands  but  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  and 
3-et  has  done  nearly  twenty-three  feet 
for  the  running  broad-jump  and  covered 
the  hundred  yards  almost  in  even  time. 
Copeland  was  always  overflowing  with 
animal  life,  and  he  could  show  champion- 
ship form  in  sprinting,  hurdling,  and 
broad  jumping.  If  there  had  been 
held  in  his  day  an  all-round  champion- 
ship for  men  weighing  under  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  pounds,  he  would 
have  distanced  all  competitors  easily, 
for  he  was  a  natural  athlete.  For  one 
who  did  not  seem  to  have  much  natural 
athletic  aptitude,  Jordan  showed  great 
work.  He  could  not  sprint  nearly  so 
fast  as  Copeland,  but  any  event  that 
needed  science  Jordan  excelled  in.  His 
pole  vaulting,  his  high  and  broad  jump- 
ing and  his  hurdling  were  all  done  with 
a  skill  that  showed  great  study.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  Jordan  got  more  out  of 
himself  in  proportion  to  his  natural 
ability  than  any  other  modern  athlete 
who  has  been  before  the  public. 

M.  F.  Sweeney  in  high  jumping  made 
almost  as  much  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  proportion  to  his  height  as  did 
W.  B.  Page.  Sweene}^,  being  about  two 
inches  taller  than  Page,  jumped  six  feet 
five  and  five-eighths  inches.  He,  like 
Page,  ultimately  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  running  high  jumping,  but  he 
showed   far  more    natural  spring  than 
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G,    C.    GRAY. 

Page.  Sweeney  is  now  a  tutor,  and  the 
probabilities  are,  his  duties  bringing- 
him  into  contact  with  general  exercise 
in  a  gymnasium,  he  will  develop  into 
more  of  an  all-round  man. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  may  be 
appropriately  devoted  to  T.  E.  Burke, 
the  greatest  middle-distance  runner  of 
to-day.  He  is  twenty-two  years  of  age., 
stands  within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of 
six  feet,  and  runs  at  about  146  pounds. 
His  height  and  lightness  give  him  the 
appearance  of  being  delicate  and  hardly 
strong  enough  for  severe  racing.  Yet 
his  records  belie  this,  and  prove  the 
force  of  the  observation  I  have  so  often 
made,  that  success  depends  much  on 
long  preparation  in  every  variety  of 
exercise,  and  indomitable  perseverance. 
He  played  on  his  university  football 
team  before  he  began  track  competi- 
tions, and  did  not  restrict  himself  even 
then  to  the  distance — a  quarter  of  a  mile 
— at  which  he  is  best.  His  racing  tri- 
umphs run  all  through  the  gamut — 100, 
150,   220,  300,  400,  600  yards,  and  half- 


mile  all  having  fallen  befcn-e  him. 
During  his  five  years  on  the  path  he  has 
won  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  open  competitions,  including 
the  100  meters  and  400  meters  interna- 
tional championships  at  Athens,  Greece, 
last  year.  He  is  running  to-day  with 
all  the  elasticity  and  vigor  of  his  early 
career,  having  won  the  half-mile  at  the 
N.  Y.  A.  C.'s  fifty-eighth  semiannual 
games,  5th  June  last,  in  two  minutes 
two  and  one-fifth  seconds,  and  the  quar- 
ter-mile at  the  twenty-second  annual 
games  of  the  Intercollegiate  Associa- 
tion of  the  Amateur  Athletes  of  Amer- 
ica, on  the  28th  of  May  last,  in  fifty 
and  two-fifths  seconds,  a  pace  of  course 
below  his  own  w^orld's  record  for  the 
same  event — forty-eight  and  four-fifths 
seconds,  which  he  made  at  the  National 
Championship  contests,  Columbia  Oval, 
New  York,  on  the  19th  September,  1896. 
But  then,  that  was  an  event  to  call  forth 
all  the  latent  powers,  and  Burke  answers 
to  the  calls  of  occasion  in  a  manner 
which  indicates  the  value  of  the  bot- 
toming that  it  should  be  the  object  pi 
every  specialist  to  build  up  for  just 
such  occasions. 
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By  "  ISergtlbrairsi." 


HE  most  per- 
fect summer 
of  my  life 
was  spent  on 
that  stream 
dear  to  a  1 1 
anglers — the 
Nepigon. 

There  are 
yachts,  pri- 
vate cars, 
and  luxurious  coaches,  but  give  me  an 
August  day,  a  birch  canoe,  swift-flow- 
ing water,  and  the  tiny,  always  lone- 
some, cry  from  a  little  bird  which  we 
look  for,  but  never  find — and  you  have 
rest  in  its  best  sense. 

Yet,  after  five  weeks,  when  we  came 
back  brown  and  well,  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  a  new  life,  I  was  asked  repeat- 
edly :  "  Would  you  advise  such  a  trip 
for  a  woman?  Was  it  not  hard,  and 
tedious  and  uncomfortable  ? " 

There  were  five  of  us.  The  "  Judge," 
a  silent,  true  angler;  our  husbands,  tried 
Nepigon  fishermen  who  liked  "  quiet- 
nesse  and  vertue,  and  angling ; "  my 
friend,  whom  I  shall  call  Buckada — sig- 
nifying hunger,  and  appropriately  sug- 
gested by  our  Indians — and  myself. 

Right  here  let  me  say,  that  if  any  of 
my  readers  are  women  who  love  nature 
deeply,  are  content  with  long  idle  hours, 
good  appetites,  and  that  blessed  opiate 
a  fir  bed,  let  them  go  to  the  Canadian 
river. 

Our  chief  guide  was  a  Scotch  half- 
breed,  with  a  sturdy  name  ard  a  quaint 
accent,  John  Watt. 

Followed  by  him  arid  his  dusky  mates, 
we  stepped  into  our  canoes,  with  sun- 
shine over  our  heads,  and  sunshine  in 
our  hearts.  All  was  ready.  Food,  cloth- 
ing, tackle  and  tents  were  snugly  tucked 
away,  and  we  paddled  through  Lake 
Helen,  a  very  noisy  party  of  voyageurs. 
There  was  nothing  to  check  our  non- 
sense until  we  came  to  the  river,  where 
we  looked  curiously  at  the  Indian  homes 
along  the  gently  undulating  shores. 
These  Indians  live  by  carrying,  fishing, 
and  acting  as  guides. 

Before  passing  quite  out  of  this  demi- 
civilization  we  were  compelled  to  stop 
for  another  canoe.  To  our  surprise,  the 
comfortable    home    and    trim    ofarden 


where  we  landed  belonged  to  Joe,  a 
guide  ;  merry,  handsome  Joe  Bouchard. 
All  Nepigon  anglers  know  the  Bou- 
chard family.  They  are  many  and  much, 
and  I  am  sure  of  two  women  who  are 
loyal  to  Joe  and  Guilbert  and  James. 

Joe  did  the  honors  now,  and  after  ad- 
miring his  round-eyed  little  boy,  and 
gazing  into  the  cleaa  but  not  romantic 
interior  of  his  house,  Buckada  and  I  set 
out  to  investigate.  We  tried  to  make 
friends  with  some  children  on  the  next 
place,  and  followed  them  to  the  door  of 
the  low  hut  of  logs  they  called  home. 

Truly,  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death ;  for,  from  the  blessed  sunshine 
we  gazed  into  a  dark,  low  room,  and 
saw — ah,  me  ! — a  little  form  stretched 
on  the  rude  bed,  a  still  ruder  coffin 
waiting,  a  mother  motionless  on  the 
ground,  her  long,  black  hair  hanging 
over  her  face.  We  touched  the  sorrow- 
ing woman,  but  she  paid  no  heed,  and 
we  went  from  out  of  the  shadow  back 
to  our  boats  saddened  and — thankful. 

After  this,  life  was  full  of  hurry  and 
delight.  We  camped  at  night,  made 
our  portages,  and  traveled  rapidly,  for 
Robinson's  Pool  was  the  goal,  and  there 
we  would  settle  for  real  work.  Some  of 
the  portages  were  stony,  and  some  were 
hot,  but  we  women  had  nothing  to 
carry,  and  with  our  short  dresses  and 
stout  boots  we  were  very  free. 

At  the  end  we  could  lie  down  in  a 
shaded  place  and  watch  the  now  pict- 
uresque Indians  carrying  and  loading  ; 
Guilbert,  his  superb  head  bound  with  the 
red  kerchief,  standing  out  like  a  sil- 
houette. 

Then  the  dreamy  hours  in  the  canoe 
again,  leaning  back  with  half -closed 
eyes  watching  the  shimmer  and  the 
long  shadows,  the  towering  rocks,  and 
the  absolute  loneliness. 

During  the  intervals  of  rest  we  prac- 
ticed fly  casting.  We  scorned  bait  and 
spoon  fishing.  And  the  charmed  hours 
went  by  till,  finally,  the  cozy  camp  was 
reached. 

Under  the  pines,  on  the  shore  of  a 
river  seething  with  rapids,  we  pitched 
our  tents.  Such  exclamations  of  delight 
amid  the  unpacking  ! 

As  Buckada  and  I  had  never  fished 
much,   we  were  for  settling    first    and 
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fishing-  afterward.  But  the  command  to 
do  the  opposite  came,  and  I  obeyed, 
and  conquered  my  first  trout. 

Sliall  I  ever  forget  it?  The  boat 
dancing-  in  the  rapids  ;  my  crude  cast — 
when  whirr  !  away  went  my  line,  miles 
and  iniles,  I  thought.  I  can  still  feel 
that  circulation  of  blood ;  but  I  did  not 
quite  lose  my  head. 

I  stood  up — my  husband  and  the  two 
Indians  keeping  their  eyes  upon  me — 
and  then  the  fight  began.  For  thirteen 
minutes  we  came  and  went,  that  trout 
and  I.  I  trembled  like  a  leaf  ;  not  a 
hairpin  was  left.  And  still  my  husband 
said,  "  No,  I  won't  help  you.  You  must 
kill  your  first  trout." 

And  I  did — a  beauty  of  three  pounds. 
So  strong  and  so  rosy — poor  little  chap 
his  day  was  over,  and  mine  just  begun. 
Let  me  now  say  that  it  was  worth  going 
to  the  Nepigon  for  those  thirteen  min- 
utes alone  —  what  more  would  you, 
doubting  sisters  ? 

From  now  on,  it  was  plain  sailing,  and 
I  dragged  my  own  string  into  camp,  that 
night,  and  very  soon  dragged  myself 
into  the  sweetest,  deepest  fir  bed. 

We  had  no  cots  or  camp-stoves,  but 
did  as  the  men — save  that  our  admiring 
Indians  made  our  fir  beds  about  three 
times  as  deep  as  the  others.  There 
were  five  clear  days  under  those  pines. 

The  fishing  was  superb.  The  dear 
Judge  was  such  a  thoroughgoing  Izaak 
Walton,  that  when  not  fishing  he  was  al- 
ways tinkering  at  his  flies  or  winding  or 
unwinding  his  reel. 

Buckada  and  I  had  a  snowy  tent  with 
a  fly  over  the  door.  We  wore  our  old 
clothes,  with  sweaters  and  picturesque 
bandana  handkerchiefs  over  our  heads, 
and  the  loose  turned-up  edges  of  those 
sweaters  could  tell  many  a  tale  of  good 
things  from  cookies  to  leaders.  We  had 
occasional  guests  :  fishermen  with  a 
kodak  and  long  fish  stories,  gay  young 
parties  for  a  short  trip,  in  high  heels 
and  parasols,  who  looked  askance  at  our 
clothes.  But  they  had  a  good  time,  and 
some  were  married  and  lived  happy 
ever  after. 

As  this  was  a  much-traveled  path  and 
the  fish  were  becoming  coy,  we  con- 
cluded to  depart  from  our  cozy  camp  to 
the  grand  one,  my  husband's  favorite. 

The  picturesque  journey  began  once 
more,  and  the  end  of  a  very  hot  day 
found  our  tents  on  the  slope  of  Camp 
Miner,  where  we  stayed  for  ten  days. 


Outside  of  my  tent-door  I  found  a 
place  yh.^X.jiist  fitted^  and  there  I  could 
lie  for  hours  at  a  time. 

I  never  quite  made  up  my  mind  what 
I  liked  the  best  of  all :  On  one  side,  the 
noisest  of  rapids  ;  on  the  other,  dark, 
deep,  still  water  full  of  rushes,  with  a 
background  of  thick  pines  ;  or  in  front 
of  me,  stretching  far  away,  the  noble 
river,  with  islands  and  glints  of  shining 
little  falls  and  always  the  birch-trees 
peering  at  their  own  beautiful  shadows. 
And  oh,  the  sunsets  ! 

I  remember  four  superb  trout  caught 
during  one  of  those  very  sunsets.  Our 
boat  was  dancing  in  a  band  of  deep 
crimson,  and  I  watched  my  husband 
take  these  four,  one  after  the  other. 
They  matched  the  place  in  their  sheen 
and  their  color,  and  I  never  look  at 
their  mounted  effigies  now  without  re- 
calling all  the  glamour  of  the  hour. 

It  really  was  too  ideal,  as  the  next 
morning  proved,  for  a  cold  rain  had 
set  in,  and  for  days  we  sat  by  our  pine- 
tree  fires,  our  backs  rather  cold  and  our 
faces  rather  wartn. 

But  it  was  all  right.  We  had  a  lot 
of  time  to  endure  each  other,  read  our 
novels,  and  write  our  letters.  I  even 
embroidered  bunches  of  red  berries  on 
white  linen,  in  memory  of  the  gay  little 
bunchberries  that  grew  all  about  us. 
That  little  cover  is  always  on  my  sewing 
table,  and  I  can  still  pick  out  the  ber- 
ries where  I  had  to  warm  my  fingers 
before  the  berry  would  stay. 

We  gathered  and  stored  large  bottles 
of  spruce-gum  for  the  small  boys  at 
home;  and  the  Indians  were  our  only 
coinpanions  when  we  could  not  fish. 
Buckada  le  .rned  many  Indian  phrases, 
and  her  blue  eyes  had  a  great  charm 
for  our  dusky  friends. 

Thus  in  one  way  and  another  we  tried 
to  carry  out  the  example  in  Walton's 
song  : 

"  But   we'll   take   no   care   when   the  weather 
proves  fair. 
Nor  will  we  vex  now  though  it  rain  ; 
We'll  banish  all  sorrow,  and  sing  till  to-raor- 

lOW, 

And  angle,  and  angle  again," 

till,  presto !    the  clouds  lifted    and     all 
nature  smiled. 

The  first  thing  we  now  did  was  to 
pack  a  luncheon,  and  start  for  a  day  at 
the  lake,  trolling  for  lake  trout.  We 
made  a  small  portage,  paddled  up  the 
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river,  and  soon  burst  into  such  a  Jstrange 
country.  Nepigon  Lake  is  very  large, 
and  dotted  all  over  with  islands,  pictur- 
esque desolation  everywhere,  as  far  as 
we  could  see. 

Such  a  day !  The  lake  was  rough, 
and  we  had  to  sit  very  still  ;  but  the 
trout  took  the  lure  freely.  They  were 
strong,  fighting  ones.  The  Judge  hooked 
one  so  large  that  he  feared  to  lose  him. 
This  fish  was  a  twenty-five -pounder. 

The  successful  boating  of  such  a 
heavy  prize  was  a  most  difficult  opera- 
tion, for  we  had  no  net  or  gaff.  When 
the  trout  had  been  coaxed  near  enough 
Guilbert  leaned  over,  put  his  arms  un- 
der the  fish,  seized  its  back  between  his 
teeth,  and — had  it !  It  was  a  triumph, 
and  what  is  more,  the  Judge  made  the 
rod  that  killed  the  fish. 

It  was  now  so  rough  that  we  put  in 
to  a  pebbly  bay,  and  prepared  for  our 
well-earned  luncheon.  No  sooner  were 
the  fires  made  than  our  guides  slipped 
away,  and  soon  returned  with  some 
grouse  they  had  stoned.  Thus  we  had 
a  delicious  and  unexpected  repast. 

The  days  were  flying,  and  as  we 
wanted  to  stop  again  at   Robinson's  we 


started  on  the  downward  run,  in  turn 
shooting  exciting  rapids,  and  gathering 
blueberries  along  the  portages.  How 
like  home  the  pool  looked,  a  sort  of  cot- 
tage after  our  palace,  but  the  nights 
were  cool  and  we  drew  nearer  to  our 
burning  logs. 

I  had  guessed  that  my  husband  was 
meditating  upon  a  little  lark  of  his  own, 
and  when  I  saw  John  pointing  across  the 
rapids  it  meant  more  than  a  plain  fish. 

We  got  into  our  canoes  and  paddled 
across  ;  then  the  guides  shouldered  the 
craft,  and  we  followed,  dropping  shortly 
into  a  place  where  no  one  had  been  that 
year,  as  the  Indians  knew  from  the  port- 
age. I  almost  blush  to  tell  what  we 
did.  Our  flies  had  scarcely  touched  the 
water  when  out  of  the  foam  the  trout 
jumped,  splendid  scarlet -bellied  ones, 
the  reddest  we  ever  saw. 

It  was  almost  unsportsmanlike  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  carried  what  we  had  to  camp. 
That  night,  hungry,  gaunt,  hollow-eyed 
creatures,  portaging,  came  to  our  fires 
and  were  well  fed.  The  next  day  others 
went  to  the  saine  place,  but  the  shy 
beauties  would  not  rise. 


a  \imcoHmm  fickw^wl. 


Wo  J^^^s@l^, 


IT  was  a  pleasant  September  day  when 
the  office-boy  opened  the  door  and 
handed  me  a  telegram.  It  was  short 
and  to  the  point,  but  well  I  knew  what 
it  meant.  It  read  as  follows  :  "  Fishing 
fine.  Come,"  and  was  signed  "Bob." 
That  was  sufficient ;  for  five  successive 
autumns  had  I  received  a  similar  mes- 
sage, and  I  knew  that  it  meant  a  week 
of  sport. 

That  evening  as  I  stepped  from  the 
express  on  to  the  rickety  wooden  plat- 
form, I  was  met  by  the  genial  Bob,  and 
greeted  with  the  assuring  words  that 
the  bass  were  biting  finely. 

But  to  stop  a  moment  for  the  benefit 
of  anyone  who  has  never  seen  a  typical 
Wisconsin  lake  fisherman.  Bronzed  by 
constant  exposure,  broad-shouldered  as 
a  Greek  wrestler,  with  a  couple  of  days' 
growth  of  stubby  beard,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  with  a  general  appearance 
of  a  well-muscled  frame,  such  was  Bob. 
Now  add  a  black  slouch  hat  which  had 


done  duty  ever  since  I  knew  him,  and 
no  one  knows  how  much  longer,  no  coat, 
a  seedy  vest  and  a  black  neglige  shirt 
open  at  the  throat,  a  pair  of  trousers 
of  no  particular  color,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  which  might  have  seen  Eliza- 
beth street,  and  you  have  a  good  type 
of  the  fisherman  of  the  far-famed  lake 
region  of  southern  Wisconsin.  Not  very 
prepossessing,  it  is  true,  and  yet  as 
good  a  friend,  as  true-hearted  a  man 
and  as  agreeable  a  companion  as  1  ever 
care  to  meet  or  ever  expect  to. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  my  fishing- 
ground.  Nestled  away  among  the  roll- 
ing prairies  and  wooded  hills  lies  the 
little  lake  of  Delavan,  five  miles  from 
the  village  of  the  same  name,  and  about 
ninety  miles  from  Chicago.  It  is,  withal, 
one  of  the  prettiest  sheets  of  water  and 
one  of  the  best  fishing-grounds  in  the 
State.  Some  may  pin  their  faith  to 
the  Canadian  rivers  and  lakes  and  to 
the  waters  of  northern  Wisconsin  and 
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Michig-an,  but  give  me  a  good  day  in 
September  and  Bob  as  a  companion  and 
I  will  be  satisfied  with  Lake  Delavan. 

The  next  morning  we  were  early  on 
the  lake.  A  slight  breeze  ruffled  the 
waters,  and  Bob,  after  looking  at  the 
sky  and  then  at  the  lake  with  a  crit- 
ical eye,  finally  decided  that  the  day  was 
"  all  right "  and  that  we  would  pull  for 
the  island. 

At  his  suggestion  I  trolled  down,  but 
with  indifferent  success.  At  the  island 
we  anchored  and  began  preparations 
for  casting.  Black  bass  were  our  game. 
The  "  island,"  as  the  bay  is  called,  is  a 
mass  of  rushes  and  lily-pads,  here  and 
there  intercepted  by  a  space  of  open 
water.  Bob  tried  frogs,  I  minnows,  as 
a  starter,  to  see  what  the  fish  would  rise 
to ;  for  the  bass  is  as  capricious  as  a 
young  woman  and  sometimes  will  bite 
at  one  thing  and  sometimes  at  another. 

Bob  with  a  magnificent  cast,  which 
would  have  won  a  prize  in  any  casting 
club  in  the  country,  put  his  frog  in  the 
center  of  a  little  pool  about  five  feet 
across.  No  rise.  I  was  in  the  stern  and 
made  a  short  cast,  to  see  if  everything 
was  in  working  trim,  out  more  toward 
open  water.  The  minnow  had  no  more 
than  touched  water  when  there  was  a 
rush  and  a  whirr  and  my  reel  began  to 
sing.  I  felt  a  thrill  go  up  my  arm  as  I 
checked  the  rush,  which  everyone  who 
has  handled  a  rod  well  knows. 

"  First  blood,"  I  sang  out,  and  then 
Bob's  reel  began  to  sing  and  I  knew  he 
was  busy.  For  an  hour  we  worked  the 
spot  with  fair  success.  Eight  bass,  large 
and  sinall  mouthed,  weighing  from  one 
to  three  pounds,  hung  on  our  string. 
Then  the  sport  began  to  ease  up,  and 
we  shifted  position.  We  were  no  more 
than  anchored  when  the  fun  commenced 
and  such  sport  as  I  have  never  had  be- 
fore or  since. 

In  three  hours  we  had  landed  thirty- 
four  bass,  the  largest  of  which  weighed 
about  five  pounds  and  the  smallest  from 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  a  pound. 

"  Pretty  fair  work,"  observed  Bob,  as 
he  surveyed  our  string.  "Guess  we'll 
try  one  more  cast  and  then  quit.  Five 
to  one  I  get  the  first  fish." 

He  threw  his  frog  in  among  the 
rushes  and  started  to  wind  in. 

"  A  blank,"  I  observed.  "  Now,  for 
mine."  Right  in  among  the  rushes,  as 
rank  a  cast  as  ever  was  made  and  a 
snarl  in  my  reel. 


"  Guess  I  get  the  five,"  remarked 
Bob,  as  he  handed  me  the  big  shawl- 
pin  which  he  always  carried  for  the  use 
of  amateurs.  The  snarl  out,  I  started 
to  wind  up  and  had  just  pulled  in  the 
slack  when  my  line  stuck. 

"  Afoul  of  a  log  ? "  asked  Bob,  as  he 
began  to  pull  up  anchor  to  see  if  we 
could  by  any  means  get  off. 

I  yanked  again  to  pull  the  hook  out, 
when  there  was  a  splash  and  my  sup- 
posed log  was  off, with  a  rush. 

"  I've  got  a  whale  !  "  I  yelled,  and 
that  was  all  I  had  time  to  sa}'-.  The 
fish  engrossed  the  rest  of  my  attention. 

A  light  eight-ounce  rod  and  a  fish  of 
unknown  weight  on  the  other  end  re- 
quired delicate  handling,  and  I  thought 
for  a  time  my  tackle  was  gone.  A  more 
advantageous  place  for  a  fish  or  a  more 
disadvantageous  one  for  an  angler  never 
was  seen.  For  two  hours  I  yanked  and 
pulled,  and  was  yanked  and  pulled  in 
return,  until  my  arms  ached  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  I  never  could  fight  it  out. 

Bob  kept  encouraging  me  to  hold  on, 
and  be  careful.  His  M^ords  seemed  to 
put  new  strength  in  my  arms.  At  last 
like  a  log  of  wood  the  fish  came  to  the 
surface,  and  Bob  was  ready  with  his  big 
dip,  for  we  had  no  gaff.  The  net  would  no 
more  hold  hiin  than  it  would  a  salmon,  so 
Bob  grasped  an  oar  and  smashed  the  fish 
over  the  head.  The  result  was  electrical. 
Water  flew  in  all  directions,  and  to  me  it 
seemed  as  if  a  devil  incarnate  was  at  the 
other  end.  Again  and  again  the  same 
performance  was  repeated,  until  the  le- 
viathan came  to  the  top,  seemingly 
tired. 

With  a  stroke  of  the  oars  we  were 
alongside,  and  Bob's  muscular  hand 
grasped  the  fish  under  the  gills,  and  the 
battle  began.  All  the  victim's  force 
seemed  to  be  exerted  in  an  attempt  to 
put  us  into  the  lake.  The  boat  was 
about  a  quarter  full  when,  finally,  with  a 
last  struggle,  the  monster  turned  over 
and  kicked  his  last.  Bob  simply  looked 
and  stared  ;  I  sank  on  the  seat  as  limp 
as  the  proverbial  dish-rag.  The  fish 
tipped  the  scales  at  thirty- two  and  a 
half  pounds. 

A  good  yarn,  you  will  say  ;  and  yet  a 
true  one.  Although  we  have  tried  it 
again  and  again,  neither  Bob  nor  I  have 
ever  equaled  that  morning's  catch,  and 
Bob  still  tells  the  summer  visitor  of  the 
fight  we  had  that  morning  in  September 
with  the  big  pickerel. 


Ai^AQAHSmTT  AHD   Ai^AOANSeTT^ 


Hy  Ea'jey  Ctevela.i!?'^. 


THE  question  has  been  plaintively 
asked  b)^  the  sad  -  eyed  artist- 
seeker  of  the  New  on  this  over- 
trodden  earth  of  ours  :  Is  there 
anything  left  save  the  hope  of  painting 
the  polar  bear  at  home  (his  "At  Home  "), 
or  of  finding  a  spot  of  jungle-grass  that 
Kipling  hasn't  mortgaged  ? 

Now,  the  Arctic  Circle  is  slippery 
ground  for  the  usual  water- colorist ; 
the  pole  still  looms  a  lonely  finger-staff 
awaiting  the  red-veined  flutter  of  the 
flag  of  Washington  ;  the  apes,  and 
others,  are  sitting  in  civilized  rows  to 
have  their  facial  archives  snap-shot  at. 
But  I  do  know  of  two  things  still  left, 
unthreadbare  :  one,  of  unearthly  inter- 
est—the other  side  of  the  moon  ;  and 
the  other,  a  little  old  whaling  hamlet 
this  side  of  Montauk  Point,  Amagan- 
sett.  Amagansett  on  the  sand-dunes 
and  the  silver  fields  of  ocean  ;  Amagan- 
sett, without  politics  or  pretense  ;  with- 
out soda-fountain  or  summer  girl ;  Am- 
agansett, that  the  whales  still  nose 
around  on  choice  winter  afternoons,  mis- 
taking it  for  the  rim  of  Jonah's  Canaan. 


Its  topography  is  its  mascot.  If  you 
try  (against  all  the  express  advice  of 
Scripture)  to  fill  your  lungs  with  the 
rasping  "east  wind,"  on  the  Jersey 
and  New  England  beaches,  you  will 
realize,  gratefully,  the  soothing  ingredi- 
ent in  the  great  breeze  that  takes 
Amagansett — the  south  wind,  lulling, 
reposeful,  abiding.  Leaving  the  Great- 
South  Bay  that  divides  it  from  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  ocean  -  ozone,  Long 
Island  shore  gathers  all  its  forces  to- 
gether, runs  out  swiftly  to  the  Atlantic, 
and  rises  in  majestic  bluff  and  promon- 
tory to  overlook  the  azure  at  Montauk 
Point.  A  few  miles  this  side,  nestles 
brave  little  Amagansett.  So  very  old 
is  this  whaling  hamlet  that  the  shout 
that  shook  the  very  sea-gull's  wing  in 
its  sweep  over  the  blue  when  we 
Yankees  planted  history,  was  a  youth- 
ful cry  compared  to  the  age  of  Ama- 
gansett. Before  the  men  were  born 
who  faced  the  Hessians,  picturesque, 
wicked  old  "  salts "  were  sitting  on 
the  Amagansett  porches,  telling  of 
the  Spanish  Main,  and  the  moan  of  the 
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harbor-bar,  and  the  "  marooning-  "  of  the 
mate   afar   on    desolate   seas. 

We  have  only  one  little  street  in 
Amagansett  to-day,  as  heretofore.  Its 
head-piece  is  a  haunted  house.  A  grue- 
some place  that  fascinates  me.  It  has 
settled  to  the  second  story,  and  blears 
with  a  pallid  but  awful  calm  into  the 
red  ooze  of  sunset.  Along  the  roof, 
weird  fingers  of  lean  grass  beckon  and 
point  within.  At  dawn  and  at  dusk  the 
fingers  are  stained  ;  and  they  tremble. 
Follow  on  along  the  queer  little  street, 
or  road,  and  you  end  up  at  the  grave- 
yard. A  quiet  little  plot  of  ground. 
Some  of  its  furniture  dates  back  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  at  the  turn 
of  the  road  to  the  dunes.  Follow  on 
again,  past  the  fences  where  the  huge 
sturgeon-nets  are  spread  out  in  uncon- 
scious picturesque  confusion,  and  the 
great  view  flashes  into  light — the  golden 
heave  of  the  yellow  hills  that  once  felt 
the  throb  of  ocean  above  them  ;  and 
yonder,  rising  and  rising  right  before 
your  face,  in  a  majesty  of  stretch  and 
strength  that  takes  your  breath  away, 
and  sends  a  queer  lump  into  your 
throat,  and  an  unwonted  mist  across 
your  eyes,  the  heave  of  the  gigantic 
azure — the  wedding- circlet  of  a  world. 

I  know  of  no  such  view  on  our  whole 
coast  as  this  from  the  sand-dune  hills  of 
Amagansett.  I  can  realize  as  I  stand 
so  suddenly  before  the  unrolling  vision, 
the  cry  that  leaped,  as  tears  rolled  down 
men's  faces,  the  tumult  that  took  the 
throats  of  stern-browed  Greeks  :  TJid- 
latta  !    TJidlatta  ! 

It  is  all  so  primitive  here  in  Amagan- 
sett that  you  wonder  you  don't  run  into 
a  pilgriin  father,  or  knock  up  against 
one  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  camping 
out.  The  little  meeting-house  where 
the  Episcopal  Church  holds  its  service, 
is  so  like  the  toy-houses  we  used  to  set 
up  when  we  were  children  playing  the 
Ark  on  Ararat,  as  you  look  at  it  on  a 
Sunday  morning  in  the  clear  shining 
after  rain,  you  quite  expect  to  hear 
Noah  in  there  manipulate  the  parlor- 
organ,  and  Japheth  try  the  sermon. 
Queer  little  box  of  a  place  ! 

All  is  so  still  around  it  on  this  Sun- 
day morning.  The  whirling  arms  of  the 
qiiaint  windmill  yonder,  are  stopped ; 
the  windmill's  door  is  locked.  Has 
the  dear  old  pious  Presbyterian  miller 
(an  old  whaler  in  his  time)  donned 
his  Sunday  garb,  and  accompanied  the 


family  to  meeting  in  that  little  church 
whose  perky  steeple  lords  it  over  the 
village  street  ?  No,  indeed.  The  ruling 
passion  is  strong  and  a  cry  has  gone 
along  the  beach  among  the  sailors  and 
whalers,  that  a  grand  school  of  bluefish 
is  off  shore !  And  the  miller,  gener- 
ally of  most  praiseworthy  piety,  has 
slipped  out  by  the  side-door,  has  gained 
the  beach  ;  and,  standing  in  the  surf,  his 
trousers  close-reefed,  the  stump  of  a 
pipe  in  his  teeth,  his  old  felt  hat  pushed 
back  on  his  white  shock  of  curly  hair, 
his  blue  eyes  like  dancing  sparklets 
from  the  great  sapphire  ring  of  sea,  he 
heaves  and  hauls  through  all  the  day, 
his  voice  blowing  out  like  a  fog-horn  : 

"  I  am  a  jolly  fisherman, 
I  catch  what  I  can  get, 
Still  going  on  my  neighbor's  plan, 
Alls  fish  that  comes  to  net." 

He  is  in  his  element  again.  What  mat- 
ter family  prayers  and  the  elect  ! 

Dear  gallant  old  sea-dogs,  these  Am- 
agansetters  !  If  you  want  a  friend  to 
stand  by  you,  there  is  the  grave-digger. 
He  and  I  have  been  playmates  for  two 
years.  His  barn  has  a  black  whale  for 
a  weather-vane.  All  the  barns  in  Ama- 
gansett are  furnished  with  varieties  of 
piscatorial  adornment.  I  made  a  mis- 
take. There  is  one  whose  weather-vane 
is  a  woman.  This  gives  the  thoughtful 
food  for  reflection.  The  grave-digger 
should  have  had  the  eye  of  Shakespeare 
focus  him  into  fame.  He  is  eighty 
years  old,  but  shrewder  than  Shake- 
speare's Shylock.  His  beard,  white  as 
the  foam  of  his  storm-rent  waves  (he 
also  was  a  whaler  and  what-not)  flows 
to  his  waist.  He  wears  an  old  straw 
hat.  He  carries  his  gardening  tools 
over  his  shoulder  to  and  from  the  little 
cemetery,  and  when  you  meet  him  on 
the  country  road,  his  beaming  smile  is 
like  the  gilded  sunrise  after  death.  I 
drove  up  to  his  quaint  cottage,  in  the 
one  "  nobby "  vehicle  in  ancient  Ama- 
gansett. The  old  grave- digger  had 
heard  of  my  arrival,  and  was  impa- 
tiently awaiting  a  call  at  his  little  cabin. 

"  Bring  up  alongside,  mate  ! "  he 
shouts  to  my  elegant  city  escort,  who, 
unused  to  the  ways  of  an  Amangansett 
mare,  was  trying  \.o  dissuade  the  same 
from  sitting  down  and  sighing.  "  Be't 
you,  my  girl  ? "  and  the  beaming  smile 
takes  the  grave-digger's  eye  and  lip,  till 
the  rough  old  face,  hardened  by  tempest 
and  time,  is  positively  lovely.     He  comes 
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forward  slowly,  and,  one  reef  after  an- 
other, takes  in  our  topsails.  "  I  thought 
you'd  come.     I  told  her  so  !  " 

Now,  "  her "  is  the  dear  old  wife, 
whose  pluck  long  ago,  fifty-five  golden 
years  ago,  made  this  man  a  man.  As 
we  sit  beside  the  two  in  the  dimming 
twilight  of  their  little  cabin  and  the 
lengthening  twilight  of  their  lives,  she 
tells  me  .the  story  :  They  had  but  sev- 
enty-five cents  between  them,  the  twain, 
Avhen  the  Amagansett  minister  made 
them  man  and  wife.  A  snug  start  for 
the  voyage  of  life  !  But  the  girl-wife 
determines  thus  :  ''  Jack,  I  will  work  so 
hard  that  when  you  come  back  from 
the  three  years'  cruise,  there  shall  be  a 
little  house  to  welcome  you,  and  your 
savings  shall  help  to  pay  off  the  debt." 
And  it  was  so.  "  And  the  next  cruise, 
Jack,  there  will  be  a  little  garden  !" 
And  it  was  so.  And  I  believe  that  God 
saw  "that  it  was  good." 

And  then  dear  old  Jack  takes  up  the 
thread,  and  spins  a  yarn  from  Alaska  to 
Antarctica.  Yea,  and  though  he  has 
swung  round  the  world  twenty  times  and 
more,  he  has  never  seen  New  York  !  He 
has  sailed  always  from  old  Sag  Harbor. 
It  would  be  an  experience  in  a  life  to  slip 
my  arm  through  the  arm  of  the  old 
sailor  -  whaler  -  grave  -  digger,  and  lead 
him  down  Broadway !  I  am  sure  I 
should  have  The  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  experienced  two 
things  in  Amagansett,  its  silence  and  its 
storm.  The  storm  had  been  predicted, 
but  not  the  tempest  that  shook  the 
shore,  that  rose  in  such  awful  giant  stat- 
ure and  poured  Niagaras  of  ocean  on 
the  dunes.  The  mutter  and  the  moan- 
ing, the  dark  wild  upheaval  lasted  four 
days,  in  which  a  gallant  barque  found- 
ered a  mile  or  two  away  from  us. 
Ghastly,  in  the  long  midnights  lit  by 
the  waning  moon,  the  bodies  of  the 
boat's  crew  floated  past  the  shore  of 
Amagansett.  Seen  for  a  moment,  then 
swept  under  by  the  skeleton  foam-hands 
of  reaching  waves;  lifted  again  on  a* 
black  billow,  surging  upward  to  the 
ghostly  green  glimmer  of  the  sinking 
moon,  revealing  hands  stretched  in 
crucifix-appeal,  the  vacant  glassy  eyes, 
the  mouth  a  distended  horror  —  and 
swept  away  through  the  moan  of  tem- 
pest that  rang  like  the  wraith's  cry 
from  the  awful  deep.  A  gallant  old  tar 
in  the  Amagansett  Life-Saving  Service 


on  one  of  these  nights  was  patrolling 
the  shore,  on  horseback.  It  was  a  murky 
confusion  of  waters  out  there.  The 
horizon  was  lost.  The  mountains  and 
valleys  of  ocean  intermingled  in  a  dread 
mosaic.  The  thunderous  boom  of  the 
onrolling  wave,  blotched  with  foam, 
shook  the  shore.  Withdrawing  its 
ghastly  lips,  like  the  serpent's  hiss  be- 
fore the  next  death-spring,  the  wave 
sucked  out  under  the  rush  of  the  tre- 
mendous sea  that  in  one  moment,  in 
terrific  sweep,  covered  the  beach.  In 
the  marbling  light  of  the  d3dng  moon  a 
black  spot  swayed  hither  and  thither, 
now  tossed  up  higher  on  the  strand, 
now  borne  away  in  the  green  rush  of 
waters.  As  best  he  might,  the  life- 
saving  patrol  slowly  made  his  way 
along  the  shore.  Suddenly,  his  horse 
reared,  plunged,  and  well-nigh  threw 
his  rider.  Gripping  his  knees  firmly 
against  the  panting  beast,  the  man 
swept  his  quick  glance  around,  accus- 
tomed to  detect  alarm.  The  moon  had 
now  come  out  from  beneath  a  blue- 
rimmed  cloud.  For  a  moment,  the  long 
beach  was  a  dim  glinting.  The  black 
spot  swayed  upward  in  the  light.  The 
patrol  reached  for  it.  With  one  clutch 
he  had  secured^the  headless  body  of  a 
man,  around  whose  flesh  the  seaweed 
crawled  like  dim  fringes  made  by  the 
hands  of  that  green  unearthly  moon, 
and  the  sharks  off  there  were  whetting 
their  teeth  for  another  juemi. 

Brave  old  patrol !  But  thou  didst 
lash  the  hideous  burden  to  thy  horse, 
and  bear  it  kindly,  tenderly  home,  and 
with  thine  own  hands  bury  it  in  the  lit- 
tle graveyard. 

And  the  day  after  the  storm  !  The 
whole  majestic  expanse  such  a  wilder- 
ness of  beauty,  such  an  iridescent  toss 
of  color,  such  a  bridal  veil  of  silver  foam, 
such  a  call  and  meeting  and  embrace  of 
the  great  waters  !  It  is  worth  while  to 
have  lived,  for  that  hour.  After  all,  it 
was  only  Thetis,  the  daughter  of  the 
Deep,  who  could  bring  forth  an  Achil- 
les. 

And  the  silence  of  Amagansett !  Si- 
lence in  a  woman  is  the  great  discov- 
ery awaiting  the  twentieth  century.  I 
doubt  if  they'll  get  it.  But  you  may 
quarry  that  divinest  gold-ore,  silence 
—  in  little  Amagansett.  No  chatter 
here,  save  the  eternal  talk  of  those 
giant  lips  murmuring  secrets  of  the  in- 
finite— Ocean  conversing  with  its  Maker. 
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ON    THE    ROAD    FROM    MENTON. 

COLOR    with   fancy's  brush    vines 
with  the  blue  of  the  grapes  min- 
gled with  the  dark  green  of  the 
leaves.    To  this  blend  the  moon- 
light gray  of  the  walls. 

Picture  in  the  distance,  far  above 
the  mountains,  the  softest  of  azure-blue 
skies  as  a  canopv  dominating  all.     The 


sublime  beauty  of  the  Riviera  in  Italy 
will  then  become  apparent. 

Beyond  those  heights  in  the  distance 
another  hill  had  to  be  climbed,  but  the 
view  obtained  as  you  look  back  and 
around  you  makes  you  forget  all  phys- 
ical discomforts. 

While  ascending,  I  saw,  quite  a  dis- 
tance up  the  mountain,  white,  red  and 
blue  banners,  and  could  faintly  hear 
the  voices  of  children  singing  as  they 
marched.  The  procession  itself  soon 
appeared,  zigzagging  down,  and  then 
around,  on  the  road  above. 

Little  children  came  slowly  down  to- 
ward me,  whose  dark  eyes  and  hair 
were  deepened  by  contrast  with  their 
bright  head-dresses  of  red,  green  and 
blue  scarves.  Hand  in  hand,  two  by 
two,  they  descended,  led  b)^  a  priest 
dressed  in  a  brown  robe,  which  brushed 
the  ground  as  he  walked. 

A  tall,  wooden  cross  was  carried  by 
this  priest  as  he  passed  by,  chanting  a 
hymn.  Walking  side  by  side,  the  older 
children  followed,  having  pure  white 
roses  and  deep-blue  violets  twined  in 
their  hair,  and  in  graceful  garlands 
around  their  waists.  They  sang  in 
clear,  childlike  sweetness  as  they  fol- 
lowed the  rest. 

I  watched  them,  wondering  whether 
it  was  a  festival  or  a  celebration.  I 
was  silently  answered  as  the  end  of 
the  procession  appeared.  On  a  bier, 
carried    by    six    peasant    lads,   a   little 
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coffin  rested,  eovered  with  a  biack 
cloth,  in  the  center  of  which  a  broad, 
white  cross  was  embroidered.  Upon 
this  pall,  flowers  of  every  hue  and  color 
were  most  lovingly  arranged. 

To  these  little  Italian  children  how 
gloomy  our  funeral  services  would  seem 
in  contrast  with  this  procession,  in  the 
sunlight,  flower  -  decked,  and  accom- 
panied by  song.  To  such  children 
death  can  never  be  terrible  or  fear- ex- 
citing, since  it  must  be  associated  in 
their  minds  alwaA^s  with  flowers,  song 
and  sunshine. 

My  moralizing  was  rudely  interrupted 
by  the  road's  sudden  descent,  which, 
greatly  to  my  satisfaction,  now  again 
joined  the  cliff  road  by  the  sea.  When 
passing  through,  a  little  later,  a  woody 
road,  in  looking  beneath  and  beyond 
the  low-branched  trees,  I  saw,  in  the 
garden  of  a  red  peak-roofed  house : 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  She  Avas  sitting 
upon  a  low  bench,  knitting,  while  he, 
lying  at  her  feet  in  Alma-Tadema's 
favorite  pose,  was  softly  telling  her  the 
old,  old  story,  that  becomes  so  interest- 
ing and  true  when  told  you  by  the  one. 

As  I  ascended  and  crossed  the  next 
plain  I  saw  below  me  two  tall  flag- 
poles. One,  with  the  vertical  red,  white 
and  blue  divisions,  distinguished  the 
French  flag.  Fluttering  on  the  adjoin- 
ing flag- staff,  its  green,  white  and  red 
surrounding  the  Italian  coat-of-arms  in 
the  center,  the  flag  of  Italy  challenged 
that  of  France.  "  It  must  be  the  cus- 
tom-house at  Yentimiglia,"  I  exclaimed. 

Mindful  of  mxy  experience  at  Genoa, 
I  determined  to  be  calm  and  smiling 
until  I  was  beyond  the  Italian  border; 
then  I  could  insult  them  as  bravely  as 
the  two  Bab  Ballad  warriors,  who 
hurled  defiances  at  each  other  across 
the  English  Channel. 

An  Italian  soldier  came  forward  as  I 
rode  up  to  the  custom-house.  Leaving 
my  wheel  outside,  I  followed  this  man's 
lead.  He  ushered  me  before  a  fairly  in- 
telligent officer,  who  was  not  smoking 
then,  and  seemed  ready  to  attend  to 
me.  I  gave  him  the  receipt  I  had  re- 
ceived in  Genoa  for  my  forty-two  francs 
bicycle  duty.  He  took  the  paper,  went 
to  the  window,  looked  at  me,  consulted 
the  paper  again,  then  went  out  and 
stared  at  my  bicycle,  disappeared,  re- 
turned, and  with  a  heavy  sigh  com- 
menced to  count  out  my  money. 

I   received    back    about   thirty  -  nine 


francs  in  gold  of  various  nations,  and 
said  nothing.  The  soldier  then,  with  his 
knife,  cut  the  cord  fastening  the  lead 
seal  ("plombe  "  it  is  called)  which  had 
been  fastened  to  my  wheel  by  the  Ge- 
noese custom-house  menagerie,  and  I 
was  free.  I  gave  this  soldier — my  thank- 
ful blessing — crossed  the  road,  and  al- 
most ran  down  a  gendarme  of  La  Belle 
France. 

My  ticket  of  membership  in  the  Eng- 
lish Cycling  Club  I  handed  to  this  soldier, 
who,  on  receiving  it,  held  it  upside  down 
while  pretending  to  read  it.  "  Follow 
me,  m'sieur."  He  led  me  before  a  blue- 
coated,  red  -  flannel  -  trousered  official, 
who,  fanning  himself,  proceeded  humor- 
ously to  question  me  as  follows  :  "  Tour- 
ing on  your  bicycle  for  pleasure  ?  " 

(The  heat  was  the  secret  of  his  joke ; 
it  was  only  85°.) 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  now  that  at  last 
I  have  arrived  in  France."  That  closed 
my  examination.  My  ansv/er  tickled  his 
vanity.  He  politely  arose,  and  brought 
me  my  wheel.     I  mounted,  hat  in  hand. 

"En  avant.  Bon  voyage,  m'sieur." 
He,  bovv^ing  as  he  said  this,  waved  me 
a  fond  farewell.  I  pushed  my  pedals 
ahead,  and  the  land  of  the  grape,  the 
olive,  theatrical  houses,  roads,  streets, 
and  people,  had  been  visited  and  left 
behind;  and  I  commenced  my  ride 
across  sunny  France,  strong  in  the  be- 
lief that  my  trip  would  be  successful 
since  it  had  been  so  auspiciously  begun. 

"  The  little  fishes'  answer  was 
'  We  cannot  do  it,  sir,  because — * 


And  when  I  found  the  door  was  locked 
I  pulled  and  pushed  and  kicked  and  knocked." 

Lewis  Carroll. 

The  Wandering  Jew  once  said  :  "You 
could  tell,  without  a  map,  you  were  in 
France,  just  from  the  appearance  of  the 
well-kept  roads."  And  I  realized  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  as  each  turn  of 
my  wheel  carried  me  along  and  over 
one  of  the  finest  roads  I  had  yet  ridden 
upon,  into  Menton. 

As  I  rode  by  the  small  villas  and  well- 
kept  gardens  which  are  situated  just 
outside  of  Menton,  the  broad  streets, 
shaded  all  along  the  sideAvalks  by  trop- 
ical trees,  seemed  Oriental  ;  an  impres- 
sion verified  b}^  the  stately  palm-trees 
standing  footman-like  at  the  doors.  A 
dreamy  satisfaction  with  life  steals  over 
one,  and  you  can  alm.ost  imagine  you 
are  in  some  Eastern  country. 
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My  hotel  at  Menton  was  fortunately 
just  at  the  end  of  the  road,  having  the 
sweep  and  curve  of  the  magnificent 
bay  in  front.  On  either  side  of  the  hotel 
were  villas  of  white  stone,  almost  hidden 
amongst  tall  green  hedges,  which  posi- 
tion gave  challenge  to  the  Sun-God,  and 
conquering  made  him  bow  his  head  in 
shame. 

The  graceful  steam-yachts  that  are 
anchored  in  the  harbor  testify  to  the 
esteem  that  the  outside  world  has  for 
this  resort's  many  advantages. 

Next  morning,  reluctantly  leaving 
Menton,  my  regrets  were  compensated 
for  by  the  firmness  of  a  road  which 
could  not  have  been  improved  upon, 
hence  must  deteriorate.  Accordingly  I 
was  thankful  to  take  what  the  gods,  or 
perhaps  the  road  commissioners,  had 
provided  for  me,  and  wheeled  on. 

Flowers  of  the  rarest  and  richest  va- 
riety are  trained  over  vines  in  such 
graceful  curves,  that  your  mind  is  pict- 
uresquely soothed.  These  surround  you 
as  you  slowly,  pensively  saunter  on 
the  terraced  promenade  of  Monte  Car- 
lo, which  overlooks  the  Mediterranean. 
You  are  carried  along  almost  irresisti- 
bly to  seek  new  triumphs  of  horticult- 
ural skill,  and  the  first  question  you 
put  to  the  policeman  is  :  "  Where  are 
the  gambling  rooms  ^ "  The  building 
designated  for  you  to  take  away  their 
Monte  Carlo  money,  is  in  the  center  of 
this  magnificent  garden. 

As  you  walk  toward  these  gambling 
halls,  the  gray  mountains  looming  up 
behind  them  in  grim  majesty  appear 
bleak  and  dismal,  compared  with  these 
shaded  walks  of  arbored  grape-vines. 
Coquettish  little  fountains  are  boldly 
dashing  sprays  of  water  in  the  faces  of 
the  brightly-colored  red  and  pink  roses 
around  their  marble  pools,  while  mu- 
sically borne  to  you  through  this  per- 
fumed air,  you  listen  to  fascinating 
opera  bouffe  airs"  interpreted  by  a  most 
superb  band. 

Gambling  with  the  large  capital,  both 
financially  and  grammatically,  com- 
mences, not  at  night,  but  at  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  daytime,  and  lasts  until 
midnight.  This  hour  need  not  be  as- 
certained by  one  at  Monte  Carlo,  as  the 
various  people  in  its  park  are  seen  about 
that  time  looking  at  their  watches,  snap- 
ping the  lids  back  impatiently,  as  if  they 
would  hurry  the  time  when  they  are  go- 
ing to  win — never  lose — the  eolden  stake. 


Anticipating  that  well-known  scene,  so 
often  pictured,  of  "  Gambling  at  Night " 
— the  pale,  gaunt  faces  of  the  players, 
strongly  illumined  by  the  fitful  flame, 
etc.  (whatever  fitful  means,  but  full  of 
fits) — .1  walked  forward,  accompanied 
by  a  crowd  of  people  who  only  needed 
three  umbrellas  and  one  leather-covered 
book,  to  be  identified  as  churchgoers. 
They  were  as  respectable  a  body  of  men 
as  you  could  find  anywhere,  I  bar  none, 
— ^but  would  ( prison- )bar  them  all. 

They  entered.  I  followed.  My  foot 
was  on  the  threshold.  "  Have  you  no 
respect  for  yourself?  Turn  back  ere 
it's  too  late."  I  heeded  these  warnings 
of  my  conscience  and  stopped  ;  another 
reason  was,  an  official  stopped  me. 

"  Pardon,  m'sieur.  Knickerbockers 
are  not  i-n  regie.  Ne'glig^  costume  not 
allowed."  A  white-flanneled  gentleman 
appeared,  and  walked  by  me  into  the 
rooms.  I  said  to  the  door-keeper:  "  That 
gentleman,  who  just  entered,  is  more 
neglige  than  I  am.     You  admitted  him." 

For  answer  the  concierge  beckoned 
me  to  follow  him.  "  Observe  me,  if  you 
please.  I  pull  my  trousers  up  to  my 
knee  ;  now  I  resemble  you  ;  I  cannot 
enter.  I  unfold  my  trousers  to  my  an- 
kles ;  now  I  can  enter.  You.  understand, 
m'sieur  J" 

"  Perfectly.  I  cannot  gamble,"  I  said, 
"  being  dressed  in  these  knickerbockers 
— which,  unfortunately,  are  filled  with 
gold." 

"  Most  sorry,  m'sieur.  Rules  pre- 
vent." Looking  him  sadly  in  the  face, 
I  remarked  :  ^'  I  expected  to  have  my 
led  pulled  by  you  ;  but  isn't  it  adding 
insult  to  injury  to  insist  upon  pulling 
my  trousers-leg  besides  ? " 

I  left  him  wondering  what  my  French 
"pulling  my  leg"  meant.  Consoling 
myself  with  saying  :  "  Didn't  want  to 
play,  anyway.  Wouldn't  go  back  if  old 
Monte  Carlo  himself  asked  ine  on  bend- 
ed knees  to  please  return,"  I  stalked 
haughtily  by  their  s  weilest  cafe,  its  gl  ass- 
inclosed  verandas,  and  its  celebrated 
wines,  where  the  most  expensive  din- 
ner, outside  of  Paris,  can  be  ordered, 
and  where  I  intended  to  have  spent  some 
of  my  hard-earned  winnings. 

Farewell  ;  not  in  anger,  but  sadness ! 
Farewell,  Monte  Carlo"! 

"  Citizens  toss  your  pens  away  ! 
For  all  the  world  is  mad  to  day — 

Cuckoo  —Cuckoo  ! 
The  world  is  mad  to  day." 

Noiio;kts  and  Crosses. 
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THE    HALL    AT    MONTE    CARLO. 


Sleigh  -  bells  attached  to  bicycles 
jingled  in  front  of  me,  to  the  right  of 
me,  and  behind  nie  as  I  wheeled  awa}* 
from  Monte  Carlo,  where  I  might  some 
time  be  known  as  :  "  The  man  who 
didn't  break  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo." 

Tandems,  bicycles  went  whizzing  by 
me.  Old-fashioned,  hard-tired,  lumber- 
ing tricycles  journeyed  on  with  their 
wobbling,  side-to-side  motion,  and  low- 
framed  wheels,  carrying  long  pumps  al- 
most as  heavy  as  the  frames  they  were 
fastened  to. 

Bicycles  of  foreign  manufacture, 
easily  distinguishable  by  their  unusually 
wide  handle-bars,  passed,  carrying  their 
riders  having  their  arms  so  outstretched 
that  they  gave  me  the  idea  these  riders 
were  extending  a  very  open-armed  wel- 
come to  all  strangers.  Amongst  them 
my.  light  American  wheel  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  thoroughbred  race-horse 
among  a  herd  of  buffaloes. 

The  yellow  wooden  rims  still,  much 
to  my  amusement,  caused  riders  all  to 
stare  and  wonder  how  I  could  trust  my- 
self to  ride  tipon  so  light  a  material,  in- 
stead of  their  heav}",  ugly,  iron-rimmed 
wheels. 

Riding  on  the  edge  of  Nice,  along  the 
road  bordering  the  sea,  you  involunta- 
rily move  very  slowly,  lingering  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  trees  lining  the  road. 

Seen  in  the  distance,  Cannes  suggests 
at  once  Charles  Dickens's  description  of 
Marseilles  :  "  Marseilles  lay  burning  in 
the  stin  one  day.     A  blazing  sun  upon 


a  fierce  August  day  was  no  greater 
rarity  in  Southern  France,  than  at  any 
other  time  before  or  since.  vStrangers 
were  stared  out  of  countenance  by  star- 
ing white  houses,  staring  white  walls, 
staring  -  white  streets,  staring  tracts  of 
arid  road,  staring  hills  from  which  verd- 
ure was  burnt  away.  So,  with  people 
lounging  and  lying  wherever  the  shade 
was,  Marseilles  lay  boiling  in  the  sun." 

My  hotel's  situation  seemed  to  have 
been  planned  for  making  me  forget  all 
idea  of  time  or  cares  of  the  outside 
world.  The  avenue,  leading  through 
beautifully  kept  lawns  and  gardens  of 
flowers,  brought  you  in  a  winding  path 
up  to  the  entrance. 

As  you  look  back,  far  away  in  all  its 
Southern  beauty,  the  sun-kissed,  ever- 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  give 
you  views  that  change  constantl}^,  in- 
comparable in  their  color  and  life. 

The  hotel  so  near  the  water,  promised 
me  a  cool  night.  All  through  it  had  been 
my  good  fortune  to  find  almost  invari- 
ably, however  warm  the  days  might 
have  been,  the  nights  were  usuall}^  cool; 
and  sleep  to  a  tired  bicyclist  touring,  is 
just  as  important  as  being  extra  tyred. 

Thoroughh^  fatigued  that  night,  I  re- 
echoed Sancho  Panza's  prayer  of  "  God 
bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep." 

The  continuous  riding  over  glaring 
white  roads,  which  always  appear  still 
whiter  as  you,  from  time  to  time,  look 
ahead,  first  affected  m}^  eyes  at  Cannes. 
When    I    had    entered    the    eardenlike 
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hotel's  gates,  the  change  from  the  white- 
ness of  the  road  to  the  green  lawns, 
hedges  and  flowers,  made,  to  my  eyes, 
everything  seem  of  a  pinkish  hue.  This 
coloring-  did  not  wear  away  until  fully 
an  hour  after  I  had  left  the  glare  of  the 
white  road. 

From  this  warning  I  almost  decided  I 
would  follow  an  odd  fashion  which  I 
had  not  understood  before  :  the  uni- 
versal wearing  of  green  or  blue  spec- 
tacles by  almost  every  bicyclist  I  met. 

In  your  rides  in  and  around  Cannes, 
on  its  macadamized  streets  spotlessly 
clean  and  level,  it  was  not  surprising  to 
see  an  unusual  number  of  well-kept 
gardens,  surrounding  handsomely  built 
villas.  It  seemed  as  though  you  were 
riding  in  an  enormous  park.  Broad 
roads  lead  you  between  the  vine-covered 
walls  built  of  an  artificial  creamy  white 
stone,  which  presents  a  most  artistic 
background  for  the  lace-like  drapery  of 
blue  wistaria  and  the  clinging  red  roses. 

Such  careless  luxuriance  was  inter- 
mingled between  trimly -kept  green 
hedges,  having  the  soldier-like  immov- 
able palm-trees  rising  above  on  guard 
like  sentinels  over  these  earden  walls. 


The  Sunday  I  rested  at  Cannes  was  a 
veritable  holiday,  not  holy-day.  As  I 
walked  along  the  street  that  follows  the 
harbor,  many  peasants  picturesquely 
dressed  were  met,  who  evidently  were 
out  for  the  day's  promises  of  sunshine 
and  happiness. 

On  the  heads  of  these  merry-makers 
were  the  dark  blue  and  red  "  Tam 
o'  Shanter"  caps.  Their  costume  of 
spotlessly  clean  blue  blouses,  with  white 
trousers,  and  then  the  white  canvas 
shoes  gave  me  unpleasant  reminiscences 
of  how  our  laboring  classes  look  when 
they  are,  as  it  is  called,  "  dressed  up." 

The  freedom  thus  given  to  the  French 
by  their  graceful  loose  clothes,  explains 
why  it  is  they  appear  so  much  at  ease 
when  they  are  "on  parade."  Clothes 
make  the  impression,  if  they  do  not 
make  the  man. 

All  the  peasants  and  "  peasantesses  " 
of  Cannes  were  hurrying  to-day  toward 
a  park,  which  was  close  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  fenced  in  by  slender, 
tall  rods  of  bamboo.  The  admission 
for  gorgeous  soldiers  was  just  one  half 
the  price  charged  for  the  quiet  civilian. 
A  band,  playing  the  slowest  of  waltzes. 
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was  giving  great  satisfaction  to  a  num- 
ber of  dancers,  who  slowly  circled  round 
and  round  like  tee  -  totums.  Solemn- 
faced  soldiers  steadfastly  guided  the 
brunette  "  bonnes  "  in  this  the  most  so- 
porific of  waltzes.  Evidently  it  was  a 
case  of  "  No  civilian  need  apply."  These 
French  soldiers  were  obeying,  in  a 
Terpsichorean  sense,  "  In  time  of  peace, 
prepare  for  the  German." 

Brass  buttons  are  admittedly  magnets, 
but  when  you  add  the  high-peaked  cap, 
the  dark-blue  coat,  fitting  like  the  en- 
amel on  the  bicycle,  red  trousers  with 
broad  stripes  of  yellow  or  white,  which 
ended  in  white  gaitered  shoes,  the  effect 
can  be  imagined;  no  pen  —  a  white- 
washer's  brush  alone  could  picture  it. 

No  one,  but  a  blind  man,  could  help 
admiring  these  sons  of  Mars.  Nor  could 
you  be  surprised  at  this  meek  surrender 
of  Mars'  daughters.  Bon-bons,  sweet 
syrups  of  a  thousand  and  one  flavors 
,were  invitingly  displayed  and  were  be- 
ing constantly  called  for,  as  were  also 
cooling  ices.  Every  little  round  table 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  small  par- 
ties, each  one  seemingly  more  joyous 
than  the  last  one  noticed. 

"  The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter 
Were  bicyclitig  close  at  hand  ; 
They  wept  like  anything  to  see 

Such  quantities  of  sand  ; 
'  If  this  were  only  cleared  away,' 
They  said,  '  it  would  be  grand  ! '  " 

Carroll. 

It  may  have  been  stupidity  on  my 
part,  but  when  I  left  Cannes,  for  Bri- 
gnoUes,  I  commenced  the  day  auspi- 
ciously, by  losing  my  way. 

The  road  pointed  out  to  me  led  along 
the  harbor,  as  usual.  Still  after  dutifully 
following  it  for  some  time,  I  began  to 
wonder  why  it  was  I  was  not  meeting 
the  customary  number  of  bicyclers  on 
these  excellent  roads. 

The  Mediterranean  was  on  my  left,  so 
I  couldn't  be  on  the  wrong  route.  I 
kept  along  until  the  road,  in  a  gracefiil 
detour,  ended  abruptly  on  a  sandy  beach. 
Laborers  who  were  digging  in  the  sand- 
banks near  me,  looked  up  inquiringly  at 
me,  but  ashamed  of  my  error  in  not 
following  the  right  road,  I  pretended 
I  came  only  to  hear  "  what  the  tame 
waves  were  saying."  Accordingly,  I  dis- 
mounted and  walked  along  the  shore, 
upon  the  sand. 

This  was  not  beneficial  for  my  bicycle, 
as  the  grains  of  sand  do  more  harm  in 


the  wheel's  bearings,  if  they  work  in, 
than  the  wear  that  is  occasioned  by 
weeks  of  hard  riding.  The  sun  seemed 
most  decidedly  hot  as  it  beat  down  upon 
me,  seemingly  taking  an  intense  delight 
in  finding  a  bicycler  that  it  at  last  could 
take  its  time  with  in  doing  him  up  good 
and  brown. 

As  each  step  meant  one  forward  and 
one  up — I  was  not  ascending,  but  the 
sinking  sand  would  not  hold  me  up — 
you  can  imagine  what  I  said  to  the  sad 
sea  waves.  It  didn't  make  them  hap- 
pier. And  still  I  pushed  on.  This  was 
a  pleasure  trip  taken  with  decidedly  too 
many  grains  of,  not  salt  but,  sand. 

Looking  toward  the  right,  I  noticed 
a  telegraph  pole.  Only  a  pole,  but  it 
meant  the  three  R's  to  me  !  Road  re- 
gained. Riding  resumed.  Reflections  re- 
canted. 

Lifting  my  wheel,  I  carried  it  toward 
my  Beacon  of  Hope.  As  I  struggled  to 
the  top  of  a  high  bank,  I  saw  with  joy 
the  picket  fences  of  the  railroad.  I 
passed  these  friendly  pickets  unchal- 
lenged, quickly  lifted  my  wheel  over 
them,  and  found  a  fairly  good  road  lead- 
ing to — I  knew  not,  but  my  feet  were  no 
longer  to  be  placed  on  vanishing  sand. 

As  I  passed  a  small  railway  station,  I 
asked  the  guard,  "Is  this  the  road  to 
Brignolles  ? "  His  affirmative  smile  was 
so  beautiful,  that  I  almost  asked  him  for 
his  picture.  My  road  improved,  and  I 
began  to  utilize  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

One  hour's  loss  in  my  morning's  ride 
meant  a  delay  of  ten  miles  on  my  route. 
I  pedaled  as  I  have  not  ridden  since, 
blessing  those  Street  Commissioners  of 
Cannes  whose  road  had  been  founded 
upon,  and  ended  in,  sand. 

In  "  Bella  Italia "  I  had  not  been 
troubled  by  dogs,  they  were  too  sleepy 
to  exert  themselves  ;  but  in  France  the 
number  of  dogs  is  something  truly  re- 
markable. 

Every  man  in  France  owns  a  dog — 
except  one,  and  his  dog  died  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  pugnacious  feeling  toward  bi- 
cycles is  universal  among  the  dogs  ;  but 
no  two  dogs  coincide  about  the  mode  of 
attack.  They  comprise  these  types  : 
The  house-dog,  who  madly  rushes  down 
in  springing  leaps  from  the  door-step, 
and  then,  keeping  just  inside  the  inter- 
vening fence,  tears  the  pickets  and  his 
larynx  to  tatters,  in  a  mock  passion  to 
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reach  you.  Then,  the  road-dog,  lying- 
"basking  in  the  snn,"  emulating  the  en- 
terprising burglar.  There  are  two  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  him  :  first  the  novel, 
which,  like  the  yellow  covered  book,  ends 
happily  for  the  dog  ;  the  second,  the 
copy-book,  with  text  as  follows  :  When 
you  see  the  dog,  commence  the  mode  of 
attack  by  riding  directly  toward  him 
until  you  get  within  twenty-five  feet  of 
where  he  is  waiting  for  you.  This  wor- 
ries his  brain,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
jump  at  you.  You  are  going  to  jump  at 
him.  Before  he  knows  where  he  comes 
in  this  game,  you  'make  a  slight  turn, 
and  spurt  as  though  you  saw  another 
dog  to  conquer,  leaving  him  almost 
stupefied  with  amazement.  I  presume 
I  left  more  astonished  dogs  along  the 
roads  in  France  than  any  other  trav- 
eler has  for  some  time,  as  invariably, 
on  looking  back  at  my  former  fierce 
enemy,  he  would  be  discovered,  sitting 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  howl- 
ing as  if  his  little  heart  was  punctured. 

After  I  had  been  riding  for  some 
hours  on  this  road,  a  sharp  turn  toward 
the  right  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try caused  me  to  lose  my  before  ever- 
present  view  of  the  Mediterranean. 


What  I  lost  in  scenery,  I  was  going 
to  gain  in  miles,  as  this  new  route,  by 
avoiding  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  would 
save  me  from  making  that  long  detour. 

Hills  to  the  right  of  me,  hills  to  the 
left  of  me,  still  more  hills  in  front  of 
me,  were  to  be  conquered,  my  road 
being  only  a  connecting  link  between 
these  ranges.  Views  of  mountains  are 
naturally  much  to  be  desired — except 
when  you  are  bicycling  ;  then  you  do 
not  look  upon  them  with  an  artist's  eye. 

"  That  Englishman  who  made  me 
change  my  proposed  route  couldn't  have 
been  a  bicyclist.  He  never  would  have 
suggested  such  a  road  as  this,"  I  grum- 
bled as  I  proceeded  to  walk  up  my 
tenth  hill.  Then  having  no  one  to 
complain  to,  I  began  to  ask  myself  the 
question  :    Doesn't  he  know 

Better  far,  ten  miles  of  level, 
Than  a  cycle  among  hills  ? 

I  made  no  reply  to  this  insolent  query, 
but  rode  on. 

Brignolles  was  finally  reached  by  me 
at  dusk,  after  passing  through  Vidau- 
bon,  with  its  cobble  -  stoned,  sleepy 
streets,  and  then  Luco,  a  village  which 
gave  no  reason  why  it  ever  had  been 
even  settled  or  inhabited. 
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T 


out. 


H  ERE 

goes 

your 

lamp 

driver ! " 

"I  .guess 

you  mean  his 

lights      d  o  n  't 

3'ou  ? " 

And  then 
there  came 
out  of  the 
pitchy  dark- 
ness a  squeaky 
little  laugh 
from  the  "  old- 
est inhabitant,"  who  was  to  share  with 
us  the  back-seat  of  the  stage,  and  we 
acknowledged  ourselves  corrected  ;  but 
we  were  too  tired  to  enter  into  an  argu- 
ment with  our  ancient  friend,  for  though 
the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Dun- 
more,  along  which  we  had  been  trying 
our  luck  all  day,  were  too  swollen  by  the 
recent  heavy  rains  to  admit  of  much 
sport,  they  had  given  us  tramping  in 
abundance.  Silence,  however,  only  had 
the  effect  of  starting  up  our  fellow 
passenger  again. 

"  As  Henry  Clay  used  to  say,  '  I'm 
right,  and  I  know  I'm  right,  and  I'd 
rather  be  right  than  be  President.'  As 
Henry  never  became  President,  I  guess 
he  must  hev  bin  right."  How  very  like 
the  chatter  of  an  old  Scotch  gillie  it 
sounded  !  To  be  sure,  it  was  minus  the 
peculiar  twang  one  catches  north  of  the 
Tweed,  and  yet  there  was  something 
about  the  man's  speech  and  entire  man- 
ner decidedly  Scotch.  We  dropped  him 
at  the  hotel,  but  we  met  many  of   his 


like  the  next  day  in  that  section  of  Ver- 
mont. 

It  is  very  strange  that  every  observ- 
ant person  who  has  ever  traveled 
through  Scotland,  and  happens  to  drift 
into  the  Green  Mountain  State,  is  struck 
with  the  remarkable  similarity  existing 
between  the  natives  of  the  two  districts. 
Chauncey  Depew  has  noted  it,  and  what- 
ever he  notes — especially  after  a  good 
dinner — must  be  true.  Both  peoples 
are  cheerful,  both  believe  their  condi- 
tion the  best  in  the  world,  and  they  are 
alike  in  insisting  upon  their  rights,  and 
both  will  have  the  last  word.  Whether 
it  is  in  the  race,  or  the  mountains,  or  the 
atmosphere,  has  never  been  proved;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  every  genuine  Ver- 
monter  has  his  protot5^pe  on  the  "  banks 
and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon." 

It  must  be  the  lay  of  the  land,  I  fancy, 
for,  from  the  Camel's  Hump  and  Mount 
Mansfield  in  the  north  to  Ascutney  and 
Killington  Peak  in  the  south,  the  range 
of  mao-nificent  emerald  heights  which 
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traverse  the  wState  from  end  to  end,  re- 
semble, with  remarkable  fidelity,  the 
Grampian  Hills  from  Ben  Lui  to  Loch- 
nagar.  The  soil,  too,  light,  loamy,  and 
very  productive,  and  resting  on  a  deep 
limestone  and  granite  formation,  would 
naturally  appeal  to  a  Scotchman  as  cap- 
ital grazing  and  farming  land. 

We  realized  this  vividly  as  we  drove 
over  the  foot-hills  of  Rutland  County 
and  entered  the  valley  through  which 
Otter  Creek  forces  its  way  past  the 
quaint  little  town  of  Brandon.  There, 
about  a  mile  before  us,  up  on  the  slopes, 
lay  a  model  stock-farm,  its  rolling  past- 
ures sharply  defined  by  fences,  and  its 
neat  barns  and  outbuildings  standing 
out  brilliantly  on  a  sea-green  landscape. 

There  must  be  about  four  hundred 
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ground  of  maple-trees  gave  to  the  es- 
tate, and  marked  with  what  judgment 
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acres  so  enclosed  ;  and  while  we  admired 
the  picturesque  effect  which  the  back- 


NORMANDY. 


one  section,  well  shielded  from  the 
storms,  had  been  laid  in  corn,  another, 
where  floods  could  not  destroy,  was 
sown  in  beets,  and  the  highlands,  where 
the  short  herbage  was  sweetest,  had  been 
reserved  for  the  herds  of  Hampshire- 
down  sheep  which  grazed  thereon  at 
leisure  ;  the  feature  of  the  scene  which 
most  attracted  was  the  herds  of  Ayr- 
shire and  Normandy  cattle  industriously 
culling  the  luscious  grasses. 

Fishing  or  no  fishing,  we  had  to  stop 
and  introduce  ourselves  to  the  owner  of 
this  fine  estate  ;  and  we  were  not  aston- 
ished to  find  him  to  be  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, and  although  wealthy,  a  man  de- 
termined upon  the  prosecution  of  his 
hobby,  "pastoral  pursuits,"  on  strictly 
business  principles.  From  the  pictur- 
esque old  homestead,  which  Mr.  H.  R. 
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C.  Watson  has  transformed  into  an  of- 
fice, to  the  track  with  suitable  stabling 
for  the  fine  trotting  horses,  and  the  cow- 
bams  and  sheep-pens,  there  was  an  air 
•of  brightness  and  cleanliness  that  be- 
spoke for  the  proprietor  a  knowledge  of 
detail  all  too  rare  in  landed  gentry  who 
maintain  model  stock-farms. 

Like  all  city  men  who  establish  coun- 
try places,  and  stock  them,  Mr.  Watson 
lias  given  rein  to  his  ingenuity  in  the 
matter  of  barn  building,  and  he  would 
liaveus  look  them  over.  The  main  stable, 
which  at  present  houses  the  trotting- 
Tared  brood  mares  and  foals,  contains, 
perhaps,  more  than  a  dozen  loose  boxes. 
Each  al3out  sixteen  feet  square ;  the 
floor  is  trapped  in  centre  and  sloped  un- 
der bed- boards  to  a  drain.  Mr.  Watson 
IS  a  firm  believer  in  the  old  adage  that 
""a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his 
beasts,"  the  walls  of  each  box  are  sloped 
near  the  floor  so  that  no  horse  may  get 
<cast,  there  is  running  water  in  each  stall 
and  a  ventilating  shaft  runs  clear 
through  to  the  roof.  Nor  is  he  less 
xaindful  of  his  farm-hands,  for  there  is  a 
small  sliding-door  in  the  front  of  each 
stall  partition,  through   which,  in   the 
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.-absence  of  the  regular  caretaker,  a  new 
ox  timid  groom  can  give  a  horse  its 
rations,  and  he  houses  his  help  snugly 
afeove  the  main  stable,  an  arrangement 
favorable  alike  to  the  staff  and  the 
stock. 

The  stallion  barn,  near  the  half-mile 
trotting-track,  houses  some  half  a  dozen 
fine  specimens  of  the  equine  race,  and 
the  boxes  are  somewhat  larger  than  the 
quarters  of  their  consorts,  the  brood 
mares.  The  barn  for  the  carriage-horses 
and  vehicles  has  ample  floor-space  for 


the  latter,  while  the  former  have  roomy 
standing  -  stalls,  crest  -  high  partitions 
encased  in  zinc,  long  feed-boxes  and 
floors  formed  of  slats  which  are  re- 
movable to  admit  of  thorough  cleaning. 
The  storehouse  is  a  standing  me- 
mento of  the  climatic  condition  which 
imposes  upon  all  who  follow  stock-rais- 
ing, the  thrifty  forethought  of  a  long 
winter.  It  is  of  Noachian  proportions, 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  fifty  feet, 
and  in  it  great  quantities  of  corn,  and 
some  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  are  kept. 
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At  the  bottom  end  of  the  place,  near 
the  maple-grove,  is  a  big  windmill, 
whose  top,  instead  of  having  the  usual 
set  of  revolving  fans,  has  a  rotating 
arrangement  of  shutters  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  anything  of  the  sort  in  the 
State.  It  is  a  burden  on  my  mind  to 
think  I  did  not  solve  the  problem  of  its 
construction,  but  sufficient  for  the  day 
is  the  labor  thereof. 

Having  satisfied  the  owner's  desire 
by  examining  the  horses'  quarters  and 
criticising  the  thirty-two  head  of  stock, 
we  enticed  him  over  toward  the  cow- 
barns  and  sheep-pens,  in  which  we  were 
particularly  interested  ;  and  these  were 
found  to  bear  marks  also  of  his  observ- 
ant care  and  kindliness.  Each  struc- 
ture has  a  5^ard  or  runway  attached, 
and  at  milking  time  the  cattle,  Nor- 
mandies  and  Ayrshires  about  equally 
divided,  stand  on  board  floors,  with 
their  heads  through  wooden  stanchions 
of  the  old-fashioned  kind  which  lock 
overhead  with  blocks  or  iron  bands,  and 
at  bottom  swing  from  side  to  side  in  a 
groove.  The  ceilings  are  rather  low, 
but  plenty  of  ventilation  is  had  by  side 
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windows  and  a  wide  passage  through 
the  center  of  the  buildings.  An  aisle 
separates  the  lines  of  cattle,  to  admit  of 
feed  being  passed  into  troughs  which 
are  removable  for  cleaning. 

By  this  time  my  curiosity  was  thor- 
oughly aroused.  I  forgot  all  about  rods 
and  fishing-tackle,  and  became,  in  the- 
ory, as  always  at  home,  an  enthusiastic 
dairy  farmer.  They  make  no  butter  at 
Forest  Park  Farm,  but  dispose  of  the 
night's  and  morning's  milk  to  the  local 
residents  and  the  big  hotels  in  the  vicin- 
ity. 

There  are  in  all  about  fifty-six  head 
of  cattle,  bulls,  milch  cows,  heifers  and 
calves  on  the  place ;  and  there  are  con- 
stantly between  twenty  and  thirty  cows 
in  milk,  the  daily  average  yield  being 


feeders,  and  fatten  readily  without  extra 
care.  The  breed  is  proving  a  rare  cross 
on  the  native  cattle,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  picture  which  I  snapped  of  a  grade 
bull-calf  dropped  three  months  ago, 
which  turns  the  scale  at  four  hundred 
pounds.  Bismarck,  the  sire  of  the  herd, 
now  three  years  old,  weighs  nearly 
twenty  -  four  hundred,  and  the  cows 
average  fifteen  hundred  pounds  at  ma- 
turity. As  to  their  yield,  these  cows  on 
their  native  heath,  near  Alengon,  in 
northern  France,  each  give  annually 
about  seven  thousand  pounds  of  milk, 
making  three  hundred  pounds  of  butter, 
which  brings  seventy  cent,  a  pound  in 
the  Paris  markets.  For  their  first  short 
season  in  this  country,  the  cows  of  the 
Forest  Park  herd  each  yielded  five  thou- 
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something  over  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  quarts,  the  cattle  giving  twenty 
quarts  dwindling  down  to  two  quarts 
as  they  dry  off.  After  weighing  and 
straining  each  cow's  milk  separately, 
they  pour  it  into  tall,  tin  cylinders,  each 
holding  about  eighteen  quarts,  and 
these  are  set  in  a  tank  of  ice  until  the 
milk  is  wanted  for  distribution.  The 
ice,  so  essential  to  dairy  work,  is  col- 
lected from  the  lakes  near  by. 

The  Normandy  herd,  which  is  one  of 
the  three  herds  of  that  breed  of  cattle 
at  present  in  this  'country,  has  proven 
highly  satisfactory.  Famous  for  their 
■dairy  qualities,  hardy  constitution  and 
docile  disposition,  the  Normandies  are 
ideal  cows,  combining  as  they  do  rich 
milk,  high-grade  butter  and  beef  quali- 
ties.    They  are  easy  keepers  and  good 


sand  six  hundred  pounds  of  milk  in  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  days,  the  cows 
ranging  from  four  to  six  years  of  age. 
This  herd  since  its  importation  has  re-', 
ceived  marked  attention  from  breeders 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  prettily  speckled  Ayrshires, 
known  throughout  the  world  as  the 
best  of  all  cheese  producers,  and  "  as 
the  cows  that  pay  the'  rent,"  are  seen  at 
Forest  Park  in  prime  condition.  Their 
yield  of  milk  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  size,  which  is  not  more  than  me- 
dium, and  they  thrive  under  any  and 
all  circumstances,  being  very  prolific, 
docile,  liberal  at  the  pail,  and  econom- 
ical at  the  trough.  Quiet  and  contented, 
they  forage  slowly  but  persistentl}^,  and 
are  probably  the  best  all-round  cows  for 
the  small  farmer.      The  cow  "  Duchess 
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of  Smithfield,"  one  o£  the  founders  of 
this  herd,  had  a  record  of  ten  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  pounds 
of  milk  in  a  year;  and  several  of  her 
descendants,  now  on  the  farm,  yield 
from  four  thousand  to  something  over 
seven  thousand  pounds,  in  periods  of 
from  two  hundred  and  seventy  to  three 
hundred  and  thirty  days,  at  ages  run- 
ning from  three  to  ten  years.  In  1896 
nineteen  cows  in  this  herd  averaged 
over  two  tons  of  milk  each. 

Cattle,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  live 
stock,  appear  to  do  well  in  Vermont  on 
the  native  grasses.  At  Forest  Park  the 
cattle  are  literally  "  in  clover  "  most  of 
the  time,  as  old  "  Mack,"  the  manager — 
a  Scotchman  of  a  pattern  all  too  rare  in 
this  country — was  not  slow  to  prove  to 
our  entire  satisfaction.  He  cuts  from 
two  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  fine  hay 
to  the  acre  where  the  land  is  under 
careful  tillage,  and  he  gets  a  ton  down 
in  the  old  mowings.  Beets  do  well  up 
there,  as  from  a  thousand  to  twelve 
hundred  bushels  are  grown  to  the  acre; 
and  of  ears  of  corn  from  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  baskets  to  the  acre  are  gathered. 

Two  rams,  forty  -  two  Hampshire- 
down  ewes  and  -twenty-three  lambs 
graced  the  pastures  on  the  occasion  of 
our  visit ;  and  the  land,  underlaid  with 
deep  veins  of  marble  and  crystalline 
limestone,  is  admirably  suited  to  them. 

In  Europe  the  custom  is  to  sow  a 
little  parsley,  yarrow  and  mugwort  in 
or  along  the  boundaries  of  sheep  past- 
ures ;  but  here  old  "  Mack  "  says  he  has 
not  noticed  the  want  of  it,  the  natural 
herbage  providing  everything  neces- 
sary, with  the  usual  supply  of  salt.  For 
winter  feed  "Mack"  gives  his  sheep 
a  hay  ration  three .  times  a  day,  and  to 
twenty  ewes  he  gives  once  a  day  a  ten- 


quart  pail  filled  with  a  mixture  of  meal, 
oats,  corn  and  about  a  half  bushel  of 
beets  all  ground  up  together.  The 
shear  runs  from  seven  to  ten  pounds 
a  fleece,  of  "medium"  grade,  "even" 
and  free  from  "toppiness."  No  wash- 
ing is  done  before  shearing,  "  Mack " 
believing  that  a  flock  collects  more 
dust  and  sand  on  its  way  home  from 
the  washing  creek  than  was  in  their 
fleeces  before  the  washing  took  place, 
the  "yoke"  when  damp  catching  every 
particle  of  dirt  in  the  air.  The  washed 
fleece  brings  no  better  price  either, 
so  "  Mack  "  thinks.  The  sheep-barns 
are  cozy  and  comfortable,  divided  into 
pens  to  hold  each  about  twenty  lambs 
of  a  certain  age.  The  feed-troughs  are 
raised  out  of  the  way  overhead  on  hooks, 
when  not  required  at  meal-times,  and  the 
hay-racks  are  removable  for  cleaning. 

The  Hampshires  being  larger  and 
somewhat  better  adapted  to  withstand 
low  temperatures  than  Southdowns  do 
well  up  in  Vermont,  and  are  a  paying  in- 
vestment, causing  little  trouble  at  "yean- 
ing "  time,  especial  care  on  the  part  of 
the  shepherd  seldom,  if  ever,  being  nec- 
essary. They  herd  the  sheep  with  collie 
dogs,  old  "  Dandy  "  and  his  young  com- 
panion being  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  prize 
strain. 

In  the  choosing  of  sheep  and  cattle 
suited  to  his  land  and  the  climate  of 
Vermont,  Mr.  Watson  has  been  particu- 
larly fortunate  ;  and  before  we  came 
away  from  his  model  stock-farm  we  were 
convinced  that  our  host  had  solved  the 
problem  of  life  in  the  country  during 
the  heated  term,  getting  the  benefit  of 
the  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  that  al- 
titude, living  on  the  finest  product  of 
the  earth,  and  finding  untold  personal 
pleasure  and  not  a  little  profit  in  his 
pastoral  pursuits. 
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YACHTING. 


20-F00TERS     INTERNATIONAL    RACE    AND    THE 
TRIAL    RACES    OF    THE    CANDIDATES. 

Tl/TOMO  defeated  Glen- 
IVJ.  c air 71  in  the  first 
race,  August  15th, 
by  4m.  15s.,  and  ere  this 
number  of  Outing  reaches 
its  readers  the  result  of 
the  races  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian  Challenge 
Cup  will  be  known.  If 
the  American  boat 
wins,  it  will  be  a 
highly  creditable 
performance,  but 
not  one  whit  more 
notable  than  the 
victory  achieved^ 
by  our  plucky 
and  skillful 
Canadi  an 
cousins  off 
Oyster  Bay 
last  year. 
The  Amer- 
ican boats 
built  in  the  hope  of  winning  back  the  cup 
were  ably  described  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Burchard, 
in  Outing  for  July,  but  the  picturesque  trial 
races  to  choose  a  challenger  have  not  yet  been 
chronicled  in  these  pages. 

The  trial  races  were  sailed  practically  over 
the  same  courses  and   under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  of  last  year,  the  only  exception 
being     that    the    windward-leeward 
course  was  two  miles  instead  of  three, 
and   was  sailed  over   three  times  in- 
stead   of    two    to  make    the   twelve  ^.^_ 
miles.      The  yachts  were  limited  to 
20  feet  racing  length,  500  square  feet 
of  sail,  a  crew  of  three  men  (one  pro- 
fessional only  allowed),   5  feet  draft 
for  fin-keel  boats  and  6  feet  draft  for 
centerboard    craft.     The  Race  Com- 


mittee consisted  of  Oliver  E.  Cromwell,  chair- 
man ;  Chas.  A.  Sherman,  secretary;  C.  W. 
Wetmore  and  Walter  C.  Kerr.  The  steain 
yacht  Chere  Aniie  acted  as  Judge's  boat. 

The  first  race  was  sailed  on  Monday,  July 
nth,  over  the  triangular  course.  The  foUow- 
ng  boats  started  at  12.15,  in  the  order  named: 

Skate,  Keneu,  A I  Anka,  Shark,  Idea,  Mon- 
tauk,  Mary,  Moino  and  Aranca.  All  reefed 
but  Skate.  Immediately  after  the  start  Shark 
ran  into  a  dinghy  in  tow  of  a  small  yacht,  and 
stove  a  hole  in  her  own  bow,  causing  her  to 
spring  a  leak,  which  compelled  her  to  retire 
water-logged  after  passing  the  third  mark.  She 
was  towed  in  by  a  steam-launch.  Aranca 
collided  with  Idea  just  as  the  first  round  was 
completed,  and  both  retired. 

Skate,  with  Messrs.  Irving  Cox,  Dresser  and 
Bullock  aboard,  whose  united  weight  totaled 
660  pounds,  managed  to  complete  the  second 
leg  of  the  second  round  without  reefing,  but 
the  west  wind  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  heavy  live  ballast,  "hiked  out"  to  wind- 
ward as  far  as  possible,  could  not  keep  her  lee 
deck  out  of  water.     Reefing  then  became  com- 
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pulsory.  Two  reefs  were  taken  in  the  mainsail 
and  the  big  jib  was  hauled  down.  The  boat 
had  no  storm-jib  aboard,  and  she  would  not 
steer  under  mainsail  alone.  A  shift  was  made 
to  set  a  baggy  fragment  of  the  jib,  reduced  in 
size  by  means  of  an  "  Irish  reef,"  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Skate  s  bow 
off  the  wind,  but  caused  her  to  sag  off  to  lee- 
ward like  a  crab. 

Afomo,  which  had  been  a  poor  second  at  the 
last  mark  of  the  second  leg,  now  rapidly  pulled 
up  on  Skate.  As  Skate  went  about  on  the  last 
tack  for  the  home  mark  an  extra-savage  squall 
smote  her.  The  main  sheet  got  jammed  and 
she  capsized.  Messrs.  Bullock  and  Dresser 
appeared  on  the  weather  side,  but  Mr.  Cox, 
who  was  at  the  tiller,  jumped  out  to  leeward, 
and  diving  under  the  disabled  craft  joined  his 
drenched  shipmates  to  windward.  Their  united 
efforts  served  to  right  the  unlucky  boat,  which 
was  nearly  full  of  water.  Messrs.  Bullock  and 
Dresser  sought  to  clear  the  tangled  sheets. 
Mr.  Cox  while  reaching  for  the  tiller  slipped 
overboard  again,  and  the  craft,  without  a  helms- 
man and  unmanageable,  hit  Mo/no  a  knock  as 
she  came  up  on  the  port  tack,  and.  then  capsized 
again,  this  time  with  her  mast  in  the  water. 
Mr.  Cox  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Thomas  Webber, 
who  was  cruising  about  in  his  launch.  Mean- 
while Skate  was  floating  bottom-up,  her  steel 
center-plate  weighing  280  pounds,  having  slid 
out  of  its  trunk.  Eventually  Skate  was  towed 
to  the  club-house  with  her  bottom  stove  in  and 
looking  very  much  like  a  wreck. 

Al  Anka  also^capsized  twice,  and  after  the 
second  mishap  was  taken  in  tow  by  Commodore 
Bennett's  Oneida.  It  was  thus  a  day  of  catas- 
trophes-    The  summary  follows  : 

Elapsed 
Start.       Finish.         Time. 
Name.  H.  M.         H.  M.  S.         H.  M.  S. 

Momo 12  20  3  II  06        2  51  06 

Montauk 12  20  3  22  00       3  02  00 

Keneu 12  20  3  25  46        3  05  46 

Mary 1220  Did  not  cross  line. 

Skate....           12  20  Capsized. 

Al  Anka 12  20  Capsized. 

Shark 12  20  Filled  with  water. 

Idea  12  20  Withdrew. 

Aranca 12  20  Withdrew. 

The  next  day  was  occupied  in  repairing 
damages,  and  the  second  day's  race  was  sailed 
on  July  14th.  There  was  a  light  wind  blowing 
from  W.  by  N.  The  weather  was  bright  and 
sunny,  and  the  water  smooth.  All  the  yachts 
that  competed  on  Monday, with  the  exception  of 
Aranca,  came  to  the  line  as  the  starting  signal 
was  sounded  at  i2h.  40m.  The  course  was 
twelve  miles  to  windward  and  back.  Momo 
beat  out  to  the  windward  mark  first,  the  wind 
being  light  until  2h.  30m.,  when  it  came  in 
fresh  from  the  southeast.  A I  Anka's  mast 
caused  trouble  and  she  withdrew.  The  race, 
because  of  the  fickleness  and  flukiness  of  the 
breeze,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory,  but  it 
proved  Monio's  superiority  over  her  rivals. 
The  summary  follows  : 

Fi?iish.  Elapsed  Time. 
Name.  H.M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

Momo 3  33  17  2  S3  17 

Skate 3  33  23  2  53  23 

Shark 3  35  iS  2  55  15 

Keneu 3  35  24  2  55  24 

Montauk 3  38  49  2  58  4Q 

Idea 3  41  17  301  17 

Mary 3  41  30  3  01  30 

Vagary 3  43  46  3  03  46 

Al  Anka Withdrew. 


After  the  race  Vagary,  while  sailing  to  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  capsized  in  a  squall,  and  a  cat- 
boat  that  went  to  her  aid  punched  a  coupleof 
holes  in  her  bottom.  She  retired  from  the  races. 

The  third  day's  race  came  off  on  Thursday, 
July  15th.  The  competitors  were  Momo,  A I 
Anka  (with  a  new  mast).  Shark,  Montaitk, 
Skate  and  Keneii.  The  start  was  at  2h.  55m., 
a  light  wind  blowing  from  S.  W.  by  W.  After 
a  drifting  match  that  lasted  until  4:52,  the 
committee  declared  the  race  off. 

The  fourth  day's  race  was  sailed  in  a  light 
but  steady  breeze  on  Saturday,  July  17th,  the 
course  being  triangular  and  the  distance  eleven 
miles.  The  starters  were  Momo,  A I  Anka, 
Shark,  Skate,  Keneu  and  Aranca.  The  re- 
sult caused  some  surprise,  A I  Anka  beating 
Monio  on  every  point  of  sailing.  Some  critics 
accounted  for  this  by  declaring  that  Momo 
was  not  handled  so  smartly  as  usual.  The 
summary  follows  : 

Elapsed 

Finish.  Time. 

Name.                                                          H.  M.   S.  H.  M.  S. 

Al  Anka i  41  13  2  56  13 

Momo I  48  29  3  03  29 

Shark i  55  3°  3  10  53 

Keneu 2  00  06  3  15  06 

Skate 2  13  07  3  28  07 

Aranca 2  24  06  3  39  06 

Later  in  the  day  Momo  won  the  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Cup  for  1897,  the  20-footers  sailing 
against  her  being  A I  Anka,  Shark  and  Skate. 
She  beat  A I  Anka  3m.  is.  over  the  same 
course  as  was  sailed  in  the  morning,  but  in  a 
fresher  breeze. 

The  Race  Committee  of  the  Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian  Yacht  Club  in  selecting  Afomo,  no 
doubt,  did  the  right  thing.  I  think  she  showed 
herself  to  be  the  best  all-round  craft.  She  ex- 
hibited speed  and  abihty  in  a  reefing  breeze, 
•and  also  displayed  rare  capacity  as  a  drifter. 
In  a  word,  she  is  a  craft  to  be  relied  upon  in 
any  kind  of  weather,  blow  high,  blow  low. 

Alomo  (Japanese  for  peach)  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Clinton  H.  Crane,  and  built  by  the  Spald- 
ing-St.  Lawrence  Boat  Company,  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.  She  is  29ft.  6in.  overall,  with  8ft. 
beam  and  a  draught  of  5in.  She  has  a  center- 
board  of  Tobin  bronze  weighing  230  pounds, 
worked  by  a  strong  tackle.  She  has  a  cockpit 
6ft.  long  and  3ft.  wide,  with  deck-hatches  fore 
and  aft.  She  is  of  light  but  strong  construc- 
tion, the  hull  being  of  Spanish  cedar.  She  is 
more  like  a  boat  than  any  of  her  American  op- 
ponents except,  perhaps,  the  Alary,  built  by 
the  Racine  Yacht  and  Boat  Manufacturing 
Company. 

Alomo  and  A I  Anka,  also  designed  by  Mr. 
Clinton  H.  Crane,  after  being  thoroughly  over- 
hauled and  refitted  at  her  builders',  at  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y. ,  were  shipped  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Lake  St.  Louis  on  August  2d.  They 
were  raced  over  the  course  as  often  as  possible 
and  got  in  trim  for  the  contest  Captain  Crane 
was  in  charge  of  Alomo.  He  weighs  160  pounds. 
His  crew,  Messrs.  Stackpoole  and  Shaw,  weigh 
respectively  200  and  215  pounds.  The  last- 
named  IS  an  old  Harvard  football  player. 

THE    TRIAL    RACES  OF  THE  CANADIAN    CANDIDATES. 

The  trial  races  for  a  boat  to  defend  the  Sea- 
wanhaka-Corinthian  Challenge  Cup  began  at 
Montreal  on  August  2d.  Five  boats  entered  : 
Bonshaw,    ^milius     Jarvis,    captain  ;    J.    S. 
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McMurray  andT.  McMurrich,  crew;  Glencairn 
J  I.,  Herrick  Duggan,  designer  and  captain  ; 
F.  Spearvvood  and  A.  Paton,  crew;  Avoca, 
H.  X.  Wickstead,  captain  ;  Arthur  Hamilton 
and  H.  Eadie,  crew  ;  Millie,  V.  Pelletier,  cap- 
tain ;  A,  H.  Hersey  and  F.  W.  Gross,  crew  ; 
Glenoivi'H,  S.  Davidson,  captain  ;  L.  Davidson 
and  J.  White,  crew.  The  course  was  the  usual 
triangular  one  of  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht 
Club.  On  account  of  a  light  wind  the  race  was 
declared  off  as  it  could  not  be  finished  within 
the  time  limit. 

No  less  than  six  races  were  sailed  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  August  3d.  The  same  boats  competed. 
The  first,  second  and  fifth  races  were  over  tri- 
angular courses,  a  nautical  mile  to  a  leg.  The 
third,  fourth  and  sixth  were  each  one  nautical 
mile  to  windward  or  leeward  and  return.  Glen- 
cairji  II.  won  all  the  races.  The  starts  were 
all  flying.  The  finish  times  of  the  first  race 
were  Gloicairn  II.,  iih.  17m.  51s.;  Glenowen, 
iih.  19m.  15s.  ;  Avoca,  iih  2ora.  36s.  ;  B071- 
shaw,  iih.  20m.  42s.  ;  Millie,  iih.  21m.  49s. 

In  the  second  race  Glencairn  //.took  the  lead, 
increasing  her  gain  on  every  leg,  finishing  far 
ahead  of  Avoca,  which  led  Bonshaw  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

The  third  race  was  a  beat  to  windward  and  a 
run  back.  Glencairn  II.  made  a  splendid 
start,  getting  away  first.  At  the  turn  she  led 
Glenowen  by  im.  30s.  Millie  and  Avoca 
were  next.  Bonshaw  dropped  out.  On  the 
run  home  Gletiowen  picked  up  a  little,  but  the 
Glencairn  II.  had  the  race  well  in  hand.  The 
finish  times  were:  Glencairfi  II.,  ih.  22m. 
22s.;  Glenowen,  ih.  23m.  27s.;  Millie,  ih.  23m. 
39s.;  Avoca,  ih.  24m. 

In  the  fourth  race  the  wind  piped  up  a  trifle. 
Gle7icairn  II.  proved  herself  stiffer  than  any 
of  her  opponents.  Millie  retired  from  the  con- 
test for  good,  having  had  enough  of  it.  Glen- 
cairn II.  won  easily. 

Glencairn  II ,  Bonshaw,  Avoca  and  Gleti- 
owen started.  They  finished  in  the  order 
named,  Glencairn  II.  beating  Bonshaw  im. 
55s.,  and  Bonshaw  beating  Avoca  (third)  by 
only  4s. 

The  final  race  of  the  day  was  sailed  in  a  light 
air.  Glencairn  II.  won.  The  times  at  the 
finish  were :  Glencairfi  II. ,  4h.  32m  20s. ; 
Glenowen,  4h.  36m.  14s.;  Avoca,  4h.  36m.  15s.; 
Botishaw,  4h.  37m.  46s. 

The  Sailing  Committee  of  the  Royal  St.  Law- 
rence Yacht  Club,  who  acted  as  Judges,  deter- 
mined to  hold  a  decisive  race  on  Thursdajs 
August  5th,  between  Avoca  and  Glencairn  11, 
with  Commodore  Jarvis  in  charge  of  Avoca 
and  Mr.  Duggan  sailing  Glencairn  II.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  skill 
of  Mr.  Duggan  was  the  secret  of  Glencairn' s 
success,  but  the  result  did  not  justify  this  con- 
clusion. 

A  good,  strong  breeze  blew  from  the  north 
when  the  first  race  was  started,  but  its  force 
declined  considerably  as  the  clay  advanced. 
The  Glencairn  II.  won  the  first  race  by  21s. 
Avoca  won  the  second  by  im.  los.,  and  the 
third  by  55s.  Glencairn  11  won  the  fourth 
race  by  im.  40s.,  and  the  fifth  by  4m.  30s.,  thus 
capturing  three  out  of  five  contests.  No  deci- 
sion was  announced  by  the  Sailing  Committee, 
but  it  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Glencairn  II.  would  be  chosen. 


Glencairn  II.  was  designed  for  Commodore 
James  Ross,  of  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht 
Club,  by  Mr.  Duggan.  She  was  launched  on 
July  nth  by  her  builders,  the  Yacht  Company 
of  Canada.  She  was  completed  in  twenty- 
seven  days  from  the  signing  of  the  contract, 
including  all  spars  and  fittings,  which  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  of  the  Aiwca.  She 
made  her  debut  on  July  17th  in  the  ninth  race 
of  the  Ross  series  of  races  in  the  20-foot  class. 
Her  competitors  were  Millie,  Rogue,  Glen- 
owefi  and  Islander.  The  Glencairfi  II.  won 
15  points.  Rogue  14  points,  Millie  11  points, 
Glenowen  11  points,  and  Islander  8  points. 
The  wind  was  light  from  N.  E.,  and  the  water 
very  smooth.  Glencairn  II  created  quite  a 
favorable  impression. 

The  principal  conditions  governing  the  trial 
races  were  these  : 

The  yacht  selected  to  defend  the  cup  shall  be 
the  one  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sailing 
Committee  shall  be  the  best  adapted  therefor, 
and  not  necessarily  a  winner  of  the  majority  of 
the  trial  races.  Additional  races  maj^  be 
ordered  by  the  committee  between  such  con- 
testants as  they  desire. 

The  committee  desires  to  state  definitely  and 
particularly  that  the  measurers  will  enforce  the 
measuring  rules  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
letter  thereof,  and  no  question  of  doubt  will  be 
decided  in  favor  of  the  boat. 

THE    RACING    3O-FOOTERS. 

It  is  now  the  custom  of  many  of  the  owners, 
of  the  boats  that  sail  in  the  special  30-foot  class, 
to  take  them  to  Newport  and  enjoy  some  rat- 
tling good  sport  in  that  fashionable  watering 
place.  The  yachts  that  have  already  competed 
are  :  Puck,  E.  D.  Morgan  ;  Veda,  C.  Vander- 
bilt,  Jr.;  Mai,  Mr.  Jennings;  Hera,  R.  N. 
Ellis  ;  Vaguer 0  III,  H.  B.  Duryea  ;  Dorothy 
II. ,  H.  P.Whitney;  Wa  IVa,].  Stillman,  and 
Esperafiza,  A.  S.  Van  Winkle. 

The  racing  opened  on  July  15th  with  a 
sweepstake,  the  course  being  from  Brenton's 
Reef  round  Dyer's  Island,  and  the  distance  iS 
miles.  Puck  was  the  winner,  her  elapsed  time 
being  2h.  21m.  47s.;  Wa  IVa,  2h.  22m.  35s.; 
Dorothy  I  I,  i\x.  23m.  07s.  ;  Vaquero  HI,  2h. 
23m.  5'2S. ;  Hera,  2h.  24m.  22s.;  Veda,  2h. 
24m.  37s. 

Another  race  followed  on  July  16th,  the  boats 
sailing  a  triangle  from  Brenton's  Cove  round 
the  Jamestown  mark  and  Bishop's  Rock,  twice 
round,  15  miles.  Dorothy  s  fin  fouled  the  moor- 
ings of  a  lobster  boat  and  delayed  her  so  much, 
that  she  withdrew.  Vaquero  led  all  the  way 
and  won.  The  times  were  :  Vaquero  HI,  ih. 
55m.  50S. ;  Wa  Wa,  ih.  57m.  oos. ;  Hera,  ih. 
58m.  40S. ;  Veda,  ih.  59m.  20s.  Dorothy  did 
not  finish. 

The  third  race  was  sailed  on  July  19th  in  a 
good  breeze  from  S.  E.  The  times  were  :  Puck, 
2h.  49m.  56s.;  Vaquero  HI,  2h.  50m.  54s.;; 
Wa  Wa,  2h.  52m.  14s  ;  Hera,  2h.  52m.  40s  ; 
Veda,  2h,  53m.  15s.;  Dorothy  II. ,  2h.  54m.  20s. 

As  Mr.  Duryea  offered  a  cup  for  the  class  on 
July  20th,  his  Vaquero  HI  did  not  start.  The 
Dyer's  Island  course  was  sailed  in  a  moderate 
S.  W.  wind,  which  freshened  after  the  start. 
The  times  were  :  Puck,  2h.  26m.  30s. ;  Hera, 
2h.  27m  los. ;  Wa  Wa,  2h.  27m.  i8s. ;  Dorothy 
II,  2h.  29m.  20S. ;  Esperanza,  2h.  30m.   55s.; 
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Veda,  2h.  32m.  25s.  Mrs.  Morgan  sailed  in  the 
Puck,  Mrs.  Duryea  in  the  IVa  IVa,  and  Miss 
Van  Winkle  in  the  Esperanza. 

There  were  only  four  starters  in  the  sweep- 
stakes race  on  July  21st.  The  Dyer's  Island 
course  was  sailed  over  in  a  light  sou'wester. 
The  times  were  :  Vaquero  III.,  2h.  35m.  52s.; 
Puck,  2h.  37m.  5s.;  Hera,  2h,  38m.  40s.;  Wa 
Wa,  2h.  39m.  15s. 

It  blew  a  reefing  breeze  from  south  on  July 
22d,  when  the  boats  started  over  the  Dyer's 
Island  course  for  a  cup  offered  by  Henry  Payne 
Whitney  There  was  a  nasty  little  sea  on,  and 
Dorothy  II.  and  Puck  were  double-reefed  and 
the  others  single  -  reefed.  Spinnakers  were 
blown  away.  Veda  sprung  her  mast  and  ran 
to  Bristol  for  repairs.  Hera,  Espera7iza  and 
Wa  Wa  were  disabled  and  did  not  finish. 
Vaquero  III  won  by  gm.  The  times  follow  : 
Vaquero  III,  2h.  2m.  50s.;  Puck,  2h.  12m.; 
Dorothy  II,  2h-  i8m.  los. 

Thunder-squalls  from  the  southwest  were 
encountered  in  the  race  of  July  24th,  the 
times  being:  Vaquero  HI,  2h.  03m.;  Puck, 
2h.  03m.  55s.;  Dorothy  II,  i\i.  04m.  40s  ;  Wa 
Wa,  2h.  05m.  05s.     Hera  did  not  finish. 

In  a  strong  east  wind,  on  July  27th,  a  spank- 
ing race  was  sailed  over  the  Brigantine  Ledge 
Course.  The  times  were  :  Vaqtiero  HI,  2h. 
12m.  30S.;  Espera7tza,  2h.  12m.  57s.;  Dorothy 
11,  2h.  i6m.  05s.;  Hera,  2h.  17m.  20s.;  Wa  Wa, 
ah.  17m.  42s.      Vi'da  did  not  finish. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Duryea  offered  another  cup  for  the 
class  on  July  28th,  Vaquero  not  starting.  The 
wind  blew  fresh  from  the  east,  and  all  started 
with  single  reefs.  The  course  was  Brigantine 
Ledge.  Esperanza  and  Wa  Wa  shook  out 
reefs  soon  after  the  start.  The  last-named  had 
Mr.  Duryea  aboard,  and  won  by  four  seconds. 
The  times  were:  Wa  Wa,  2h  42m.  45s. ;  Es- 
peransa,  2h.  42m.  49s.;  Dorothy  II,  2h.  43m. 
48s.;  Hera,  2h.  44m.  30s. 

A  sweepstakes  race  was  sailed  on  July  29th, 
the  wind  blowing  brisk  from  north.  Veda 
made  her  appearance  with  a  new  mast.  She 
struck  on  the  rocks  off  Rose  Island,  but  came 
off  without  damage.  The  times  were  :  Vaqtie- 
ro  III,  2h  50m.  17s.;  Wa  Wa,  2h.  52m.  30s.; 
Hera,  2h.  54m.  30s.;  Esperajtza,  2h.  56m.  45s.; 
Veda,  2h.  59m.  los. 

A  sweepstakes  was  sailed,  on  July  30th,  over 
the  Dyer's  Island  Course.  Wa  Wa  won  by 
six  seconds.  The  times  were  :  Wa  Wa,  ih. 
43m.  i6s. ;  Vaquero  III,  ih.  43m.  22s.;  Hera, 
ih.  44m.  15s.;  Esperanza,  ih.  44m.  25s.;  Veda, 
ih.  45m.  los. ;  Puck,  ih.  46m.  12s. 

Another  sweepstakes  race  over  the  Dyer's  Isl- 
and course,  on  August  3d,  resulted  in  another 
victory  for  Vaquero  III.  There  was  a  strong 
breeze  from  the  southwest  The  times  were 
Vaquero  HI.,  2h.  07m.  25s.;  Dorothy  11,  2h. 
iim.  Is.;  Wa  Wc„  2h.  iim.  40s  ;  Hera,  2h. 
12m.  43s. ;  Esperanza,  2h.  14m,  02s.;  Puck, 
2h.  i6m.  57s.    y^/rt/ did  not  finish. 

On  July  31st,  in  a  light  southwest  wind,  a 
sweepstakes  match  was  sailed.  The  times 
were:  Dorothy  11,  ih.  46m.  40s.;  Hera,  ih. 
47m.  05s.;  Veda,  ih.  49m.  08s.;  Vaquero  III, 
ih.  49m.  30s. 

INDIAN    HARBOR  YACHT  CLUB  REGATTA,  JULY  3IST. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  Indian  Harbor 
Yacht  Club  was  sailed  on  July  31st,  on  Long 


Island  Sound,  off  Greenwich,  Conn.  There 
were  22  starters.  There  was  a  strong  southerly- 
breeze  which. piped  steady  and  true  all  day,  af- 
fording fine  sport.  The  30-footers  and  all  over 
that  length  sailed  the  iS-mile  course  of  the 
club,  while  the  others  were  steered  over  the  12- 
mile  course.  In  an  extra-strong  puff  the  cat- 
boat  Sirene  carried  away  her  mast,  and  a  simi- 
lar misfortune  occurred  to  the  20-f ooter  Mon- 
tauk.  Both  sticks  were  lost  during  the  second 
leg  of  the  windward  work. 

When  the  Acushla  had  nearly  completed  the 
first  round  Capt.  Hanan  could  not  find  a  mark- 
boat  to  turn,  as  it  had  drifted  a  considerable 
distance  away.  While  waiting  for  the  regatta 
committee,  to  establish  a  new  turning-point, 
Vorant  II,  Acushla' s  rival,  which  at  that 
time  appeared  to  have  lost  the  race,  came  up 
and  rounded  the  committee  boat.  Acushla 
declined  to  follow  her  example  and  later  filed  a 
protest, which  the  committee  disregarded.  Sher- 
man Hoyt  sailed  the  Shark  in  his  usually 
clever  style.  One  of  his  crew  was  a  smart 
young  yachtswoman,  who  handled  the  sheets  as 
well  as  an  experienced  Jack  Tar  could  have 
done.  The  catboat  P.  K.  Pigeon  was  disquali- 
fied for  carrying  a  professional  helmsman.  The 
summary  follows  : 

SLOOPS— 60-FOOT  CLASS. 

Klapsed    Corrected 
Length,      Tune.  Time. 

Yacht  and  owner.  Feet.       H.  M.  S.       H.  M.  S. 

Daphne,  C.  'V.  Wells 55-2o        Withdrew. 

SLOOPS— 36-FO:>T  CLASS. 

Vorant  II.,  G.  G.  Tyson 4  46  06       4  46  06 

Acushla,  H.  W.  Hanan 34-o3        Withdrew. 

SLOOPS— 3o-F>>OT   CLASS. 

Musme,  J.  MacDonough  30.00        3  31  32        3  31  32 

YAWL  CLASS. 
Fidelio,  J.  K.  Tod 3346         i   51  55         i  5'  55 

SLOOPS— 20-FOOr  CLASS. 

Shark.  Hoyt  &  Rouse iq.36        32941        32941 

Eos,  W.  L.  Sanger 20.00        Withdrew. 

Montauk,  G.  G.Tyson 20.00        Disabled. 

SLOOPS— 15-FOOT  CLASS. 

Yola,  Mallory  Bros   15.00        35824        35824 

Paprika,  E.  A.  Stevens 15.00        Withdrew. 

OPEN  CATBOATS— 25-FOOT  CLASS. 
Sirene,  Doremus  &  Cutwater. 25. 00        Disabled. 

Osprey,  C.  H.  Holmes 23.33        Wiihdrew. 

Colleen,  P.  H.  Jackson 22.18        35250        34713 

Brant,  J.  C.  Varvin 21.20        35445        34720 

P.  K.   Pigeon,  Deady  &   Har- 
rington*  20  Q2         3  47  37         3  47  37 

Bubble,  C.  Guion,  II 20.89        4  n  34        4  o^j  26 

Punch,  M.  H.  Clark 20.50        35529        34629 

OPEN  CATBOATS— 20-FOOT  CLASS. 

Willie,  Smith  Bros    10.98        3  =;8  33        35829 

Gosbird,  R.  H.  Nevins 18.40        Withdrew. 

Minnetonka,  A.  B.  Alley 1Q.85        4  06  55        4  06  33 

Louie  Bell,  J.  Williams 14.09        Withdrew. 

The  winners  were  Vora?it  11,  Musme  (sail 
over),  Fidelio  (sail  over).  Shark,  Yola,  Pttnch 
and  Gosbird. 

THE     LARCHMONT     REGATTA,  f 

The  official  times  : 

SATURDAY,  JULY  17TH. 
SCHOONERS— CLASS  B. 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Length,        Ti'jne.  I  ivie. 

Yacht  and  O^uner.                       Feet.         H.  M.  S.  H.  M  S. 

Colonia,  C.  A.  Postley Q3-i3        41347  41347 

Emerald,  J.  R.  Maxwell 91-07        42254  42138 

*  Disqualified. 

TSee  article  by  Capt.  A.  J.  Kenealy,  in  this  issue,  pp. 
559-566. 
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SCHOONERS— CLASS  C. 

Aniorita,  W.  G.  Brokaw 75-48        4  38  07  4  38  07 

CUTTERS— 5 1  FOOT  CLASS. 

Syce,  F.  M.  Hoyt 50.86        3  23  c6  3  23  06 

Vencedor,  H.  M.  Gillig 48.38        3  33  44  3  32  20 

CUTTERS— 36FOOT  CLASS. 

Acushla,  H.  W.  Hanan 34-04        3  54  06  3  52  50 

Surprise,  James  Baird 34.68        4  07  50  4  07  50 

YAWLS— CLASS  M. 

Pawnee,  F.  Alexandre 42.5°       4  14  06  4  14  06 

SLOOI'S— 30-FOOr  SPECIAL  CLASS. 

Musme,  J.  M.  MacDonough 30.00        3  56  ig  3  56  19 

Carolina,  Pembroke  Jones...  .30.00        3  52  19  3  52  ig 

Raccoon,  N.  D.  La  wton 30.00        3  51  22  3  51  22 

SLOOPS— 30-FOOT  CLASS. 

Goblin,  C.  Whitman 28.11        4  5S  4°  4  54  47 

Kite.  P.  M.  &  F.  W.  Adee 28.4s        4  40  27  4  40  27 

Penelope,  T.  V.  Ketchum 26.90        pid  not  finish. 

SLOOPS— 25-FOOT  CLASS. 

Vaquero,  W.  G.  Brokaw 22.96        2  43  32  2  40  36 

Houri,  E.  B    Hart,  Jr 22.90        23311  23218 

Quantuck,  J.  C.  Delafield 24.68        2  36  51  2  36  51 

Skimmaug,  T.  Clapham 33.85        2  39  33  2  38  11 

SLOOPS— 20-FOOT  CLASS. 

Asthore,  p.  T.  Dodge 20.00        24108  24108 

CATBOATS— 30-FOOT   CLASS. 

Volsung,  De  Forrest  Bros 28.50        2  18  34  2  18  07 

Onaway,  S.  C.  Pirie 25.86        24144  23736 

Kit,  T.  J.  Dunne 28  85        2  18  54  2  18  54 

Uarda,  H.  H.  Gordon 25.22        2  3g  01  2  33  53 

CATBOATS— 25-FOOT  CLASS. 

Presto,  H.  R.  Hatfield 23.30        2  45  4g  2  45  4g 

Grace.  J.  F.  Lambden 22.55        25632  25511 

Rob  Roy,  Charles  Whann 21.42        3  12  59  3  og  28 

CATBOATS— 20-FOOT  CLASS. 

Minnetonka,  B.  Alley '9-75        2  59  44  2  59  44 

Dorothy.  J.  E.  Sanborn 19-57        2  59  14  2  58  49 

Byna  Jane,  F.  S.  Ray 1884        35308  35100 

MONDAY,  JULY  igTH. 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Length,     Time.  Time. 

Yacht  and  Oiuner.                       Feet.     H.   M.   S.  H.  M.   S. 

Colonia,  C.  A.  Postley 93-13        5  03  oS  5  03  08 

Emerald,  J.  R.  Maxwell gi-07        5  °S  05  5  06  49 

SLOOPS— 30-FOOT  CLASS. 

Raccoon.  N.  D.  La  wton 30.00        4  29  38  4  2g  38 

Musme,  J.  .VI.  MacDonough  ...30  00       4  34  42  4  34  42 

Carolina,  Pembroke  Jones 30.00        4  33  24  4  33  24 

SLOOPS— 20-FOOT  CLASS. 

Shark,  Sherman  Hoyt 20.00        2  36  31  2  36  31 

TUESDAY,  JULY  20TH. 

SCHOONERS. 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Lengthy       Time.  Time. 

Yacht  and  Oivner.                        Feet.         H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

Colonia,  C.  A.  Postley 93-'3        30130  30130 

Emerald,  J.  R.  Maxwell 61.07        3  15  25  3  14  og 

SLOOPS— CLASS  L. 

Norota,  D.  B.  Burnham 41.64       3  14  20  3  14  20 

SLOOPS— CLASS   M. 

Acushla,  A.  W.  Hanan 34.04        3  24  55  3  23  39 

Surprise,  James  Baird 34.68        3  16  45  3  16  45 

YAWLS— CLASS   M. 

Pawnee,  F.  Alexandre 42.50        3  34  15  3  34  15 

Fidelio,  Robert  E.  Tod 33.46        Withdrew. 

SLOOPS— CLASS  N,    SPECIAL. 

Carolina.  Pembroke  Jones  .   .30.00        3  22  53  3  22  53 

Musme,  J.  M.  MacDonough  ...30.00        3  21  28  3  21  28 

Raccoon,  .N.  D.  Lawton 3000        3  20,09  3  20  09 

SLOOPS-  CLASS  N.  -^ 

Goblin,  C.  Whitman. 28.11        3  42  29  3  41  36 

Penelope.  P.  D.  Ketchum 27.00       4  28  18  4  24  22 

Kite,  Adee  Brosi 28.45        425  18  425  18 

SLOOPS— CLASS    p. 

Quantuck,  J.  L.  Delafield 24.63        Withdrew. 

Houri,  E.  B.  Hart,  Jr 22.99        2  11  25  20832 

SLOOPS— CL.A.SS   Q. 

Keneu,  H.  M.  Clark 2000       Withdrew. 

Shark,  Rouse  &  Hoyt 20.00        2  31  00  2  31  00 


CATS— CLASS  S 

Dosoris   II.,  G.  P.  Vail 29.24        Not  timed. 

Kit,  J.  T.  Dunne 28.25        2  02  20  2  01  51 

Onaway,  S.  C.  Pirie 25.88        Not  timed. 

Volsung,  De  Forrest   Bios 28.50        2  42  25  2  41  28 

CATS— CLASS  T. 

Colleen.  J.  N.  Jackson 22.18        24-500  24500 

Grace,  J.  F.  Lambden 22.55        24303  23955 

Win  or  Lose.  J.  S.  Applebv 23.75        22949  22840 

Sequel,  C.  Meyer ". 24.40        Did  not  finish. 

Presto,  H.  R.  Hatfield 23.30        Did  not  finish. 

CA'l  S— CLASS  V. 
Minnetonka,  A.  B.  Alley..    ..   19.75        Withdrew. 
THURSDAY,  JULY   22D. 
SLOOPS— CLASS  K. 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Lens't/t,        Ti>ne.  Time. 

Yacht  and  Oiuner.                        Feet.         H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

Awa,  A.  De  W.  Cochrane 46.78        42941  42941 

Choctaw,  J.  M.  Strong 46.13        42730  42645 

SLOOPS— CLASS  N,  SPECIAL. 

Musme,  J.  M.  MacDonough .  ..30.00        4  19  30  4  19  30 

Raccoon,  N.  D.  Lawton 30.00        4  24  zi  4  24  21 

CABIN    CATBOATS. 

Dosoris  II.,  G.  P.  Vail 29.24        30155  30155 

Kit,  J.  T.  Dunne. 28.85        25155  25126 

Grace,  J.  P.  Lambden. 22.55        Did  not  finish. 

Win  or  Lose,  J.  S.  Appleby. .  .24.40        Did  not  finish. 

SLOOPS— CLASS  Q. 

Shark,  Hoyt  &  Rouse 20.00        2  50  20  2  50  20 

Asthore,  P.  T.  Dodge 20.00        Di>qualified. 

FRIDAY,  JULY   23D. 
CUTTERS— 51-FOOT   CLASS. 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Length,       Time.  Time. 

Yacht  and  Owner.                         Feet.         H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

Syce,  F.  M.  Hoyt 50.86        25918  25918 

Vencedor,  H.  M.  Gillig 4S.38        3  06  14  3  03  26 

CUTTERS— 43-FOOT  CLASS. 

Norota,  D.  B.  Burnham 41.64        3   17  53  3  17  53 

SLOOPS— 30-FOOT  CLASS. 

Raccoon,  N.  D.  Lawton 30.00        3  27  35  3  27  35 

Carolina,  Pembroke  Jones. .  ..30.00        Withdrew. 

Musme,  J.  M.  MacDonough 30.00        3  27  3g  3  27  39 

SLOOPS— 20-FOOT  CLASS. 

Shark,  Rouse  &  Hoyt 20.00        2  12  21  2  12  21 

Wave,  Le  Droit  Barber 20.00        2  35  00  2  35  00 

SATURDAY,  JULY  24TH. 
SCHOONERS— CLASS  B. 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Length,       Time.  Time. 

Yacht  and  Owner.                         Feet.         H.M.S.  H.  M.  S. 

Colonia.  C.  A.  Postley   93-13        3  43  og  3  43  09 

SLOOPS— CLASS   K. 

Syce,  F.  M.  Hoyt 50.86        3  17  49  3  17  49 

Vencedor,  H.  M.  Gillig 48.37        3  40  13  3  37  25 

SLOOPS— CLASS  L. 

Norota,  D.  B.  Burnham 41.64        3  29  ii  3  29  11 

SLOOPS— CLASS  M. 

Acushla,  H.  W.  Hanan 34-04        3  58  53  3  58  53 

YAWLS— CLASS  M. 

Pawnee,  F.  Alexandre 42.52        i  59  58  i  59  58 

Fidelio,  J.  K.  Tod 33  46        2  10  29  2  02  46 

SLOOPS— CLASS  N. 

Goblin,  C.  Whitman 28.11        41536  41536 

Kite   Adee  Bros 28.45        Did  not  finish. 

SLOOPS— CLASS  N,    SPECIAL. 

Musme,  J.  M.  MacDonough... 30.00        3  44  38  3  44  38 

Carolina,  Pembroke  Jones. ..  .30.00        3  37  25  3  37  25 

SLOOPS— CLASS  P. 

Celia,  C.  A.  Gould 22.88        Did  not  finish. 

Houri,  E.  B.  Hart,  Jr 22. gg        2  20  56  2  18  03 

Quantuck,  J.  L.  Delafield 24.63        2  24  48  2  24  48 

SLOOPS— CLASS  Q. 

Shark,  Rouse  &  Hoyt 20.00        2  23  14  2  23  14 

Wave,  L.  L.  Barber 20.00        Did  not  finish. 

YAWLS— CLASS  Q. 

Zahra,  W.  H.  Browning 20.00        31853  3  07  or 

Alice,  G.  G.  Fr y ig.86        3  18  02  3  05  24 

Jester,  E.  N.  Robinson 26.67        25141  2  51  41 
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CATBOATS— CLASS  S. 

Dosoris  II.,  G.  P.  Vail 29.24  2  16  42        2  16  42 

Kit,  J.  T.  Dunne 28.85  2  16  43        2  16  43 

Sequel,  C.Meyer 24.40  Not  timed. 

CATBOATS— CLASS  T. 

Grace,  J.  F.  Lambden 22.55  2  39  18        2  37  58 

Presto,  H.  R.  Hatfield 23-48  2  45  32        2  44  44 

Win  or  Lose,  J.  S.  Appleby. . .  .23.75  2  3°  56        2  30  56 

Rob  Roy,  Charles  Whann 21.42  Not  timed. 

Colleen,  J.  H.  Jackson 22.18  Not  timed. 

CATBOATS— CLASS  V. 

Dorothy,  J.  E.  Sanborn ig.57        Disabled. 

AVillie  B.,  F.  S.  Ray Not  timed. 

]\linnetonka,  A.  B.  Alley 19-85        3  d6  27        3  06  27 

NEW    YORK    YACHT    CLUB. 

The  Goelet  cups  were  raced  for  on  the  5  th  of 
August  off  Newport,  R.  I  ,  in  a  strong  northeast 
breeze.  The  races  were  sailed  over  the  thirty- 
eight  mile  Block  Island  course.  The  onl}'  com- 
petitor of  the  Vigilant  was  the  Navahoe,  while 
the  Colonia  had  no  competitor.  The  results 
were  as  follows  : 

SLOOPS. 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Xime,  Tivie. 

Name.                                                       H.  M.  S.  H.  M.  S. 

Navahoe 4   ci   25  4    18  05 

Vigilant 4  22  26  4  22  26 

SCHOONERS. 
Colonia 4  32  45  4  32  45 

The  ocean  race  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
fleet,  froiTL  Vineyard  Haven  to  Baker's  Island 
light,  a  distance  of  206  miles,  was  begun  Satur- 
day, August  7th.  The  prizes  were  cups  pre- 
sented by  Commodore  J,  Pierpont  Morgan. 
Twenty-two  starters  appeared  at  the  line — six 
sloops  and  sixteen  schooners.  The  leading  boats 
rounded  the  Cross  Rip  lightship  as  follows  : 

The  contests  resulted  August  gth  in  Colonia 
winning  first  prize  for  schooners  over  the  Emer- 
ald by  21  seconds. 

The  Vigilant  won  first  prize  for  sloops  over 
Navahoe  by  26m.  24s. 

THE    SUMMARY. 

SCHOONERS. 

Elapsed  Corrected 

Start.      Finish.       Tune.  Time. 

Name.                          H.  M.   S.    H.  M.  S.    H.   M.   S.  H.  M.  S. 

Colonia.... 10  10  00    4  22  22     30  32  22  30  32  22 

Emerald 10  10  00    4  51  18    30  41  18  30  32  43 

Hildegarde 10  10  co    5  n  40    31  01  40  Not  in. 

SLOOPS. 

Vig'ilant 10  05  00    3  09  28    29  54  28    29  54  28 

Navahoe 10  05  00    4  44  1 7    30  39  1 7    30  20  52 


The  remaining  contestants   finished   as  fol- 
lows : 


Tiine  0/ Finish.  Elaj. 

Name.  H.  M.  S. 

Marguerite 6  28  56 

Amorita 6  46  og 

Fortuna 65138 

Sachem 7  11  co 

Wasp 7  21  20 

Queen  Mab 7  22  30 

Iroquois 7  23  15 

Montauk 7  29  07 

Alert 8  34  40 

Sayonara 8  5L  10 

Gloriana 9  11  00 


Gevalia. 
Columbia. 
Crusader . , 
Viking.. . . 
Varuna... 


o  II  55 
o  18  30 

O  22  10 

o  41  00 

58  20 


Fenella i  05  A.M. 


ed  Time. 
H.  M.  S. 

32  18  56 

33  17  18 

32  01  38 

33  01  16 
33  20  15 
33  17  30 
33  15  03 

33  19  07 
54  24  40 

34  46  10 

35  06  00 

36  04  55 
36  g8  30 
36  10  10 
36  31  00 
36  48  20 
38  55  00 


The  Sewaren  Land  and  Water  Club  held  a 
five-mile  race  for  naphtha  launches  on  July  31. 
The  contestants  were  Lisbeth,  owned  by  Com- 
modore Ballard ;  Ethelen,  John  Raymond  ; 
Olga,  Harry  Seguines ;  Hazel,  Mrs.  Henry 
Seguines.  Hazel  crossed  the  finish  line  first, 
but  Lisbeth  won  on  time  allowance  by  im.  17s. 

The  Fife  cutter  Kestrel  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  squadron  run  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  fleet  from  New  London  to  Newport. 
She  is  one  of  the  prettiest  yachts  ever  launched 
in  this  country,  and  when  she  is  in  proper  con- 
dition for  racing,  she  may  probably  give  the 
Syce  some  trouble  to  beat  her.  Her  owner, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Mills,  has  not  as  yet  distinguishedhim- 
self  as  a  racing  yachtsman,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  calls  the  Kestrel  a  cruiser.  But  unless 
I  am  much  deceived.  Kestrel  has  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  smart  racer.  William  Fife,  Jr., 
never  yet  designed  a  slow  boat,  and  if  properly 
handled,  this  latest  production  of  his  brain  is 
sure  to  make  a  name  for  herself. 

She  is  65  feet  over  all,  43  feet  6  inches  on  the 
load  water-line,  with  a  beam  of  12  feet  2  inches 
and  a  draught  of  9  feet.  She  carries  3,400 
square  feet  of  canvas,  and  her  sails  are  from 
the  loft  of  Ratsey  &  Lapthorne.  Her  keel 
and  frames  are  of  oak,  strengthened  with  steel- 
plate  floors  and  gussets.  She  has  an  oaken  fin 
which  supports  a  bulb  of  lead  weighing  10  tons. 
The  accommodations  below  are  as  ample  and 
comfortable  as  can  be  expected  in  a  vessel  of 
her  size. 

A.  J.  Kenealy. 


KENNEL. 


DOGS    OF    TO-DAY THK    BEAGLE. 


A    HANDY    COUPLE. 

THIS  beautiful  little  hound  is  to  me  the 
most  interesting  member  of  the  hound 
family,  as  he  possesses  lovable  qualities 
which  are  almost  lacking  in  most  of  his 
larger  relatives.  He  is  a  gentle,  affec- 
tionate, and  withal  a  very  intelligent  animal, 
as  one  glance  at  his  expressive  face  will  detect. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  his  diminutive  stature  he  is  no 
"  toy."  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  worker  that  is 
ever  busy,  and  he  is  stout-hearted  enough  to 
face  rough  cover,  or  to  put  up  an  argument 
with  what  sharp-toothed  vermin  he  may  dis- 
cover during  his  rambles.  His  nose  is  wonder- 
fully keen,  and  he  is  a  natural  hunter,  full  of 
perseverance  and  ready  resource.  He  will 
trail  almost  anything,  but  he  is  mostly  used  in 
the  pursuit  of  rabbits,  at  which  he  has  no  supe- 
rior. 

The  true  beagle  is  somewhat  like  a  pocket 
edition  of  the  Southern  hound,  only  having 
more  intelligence  and  a  sweeter  expression. 
The  head  is  wide  and  round,  nose  short,  eyes 
full  of  gentle  spirit,  ears  very  large  and  soft. 
The  voice  of  this  dog  is  wonderfully  musical, 
and  a  pack  in  full  cry  appeals  to  the  enthusi- 
astic hunter  as  does  some  famous  orchestra  to 
the  trained  musician.  A  medium-sized  beagle 
would  measure  between  12  and  14  inches  in 
height  ;  an  excellent  small  specimen  measured 
as  follows  :  height,  g  inches  ;  round  the  chest, 
16  inches  ;  across  ears,  12  mches ;  extreme 
length,  28  inches  ;  eye  to  nose,  2^  inches. 

What  is  called  the  rough  beagle  is  long- 
coated  like  the  Welsh  hound,  which  animal  he 
greatly  resembles  in  everything  except  size. 
The  rough  beagle  is  probably  the  result  of  an 
old  cross  between  a  beagle  and  a  rough  terrier. 
The  Irish  variety  is  a  rare  type,  excellent  as  a 


hunter,  but  rhuch  larger  than  the  foot  beagles 
usuall}'-  seen  in  this  country.  A  beagle  makes 
an  interesting  companion  and  pet,  his  small 
size  fitting  him  to  confined  quarters,  and  he  is 
easily  house-broken — in  fact,  he  is  quite  a  small 
gentleman.  The  beagle  standard,  as  adopted 
by  the  National  Beagle  Club,  is  as  follows  : 

Head — Skull,  moderately  domed  at  occiput, 
cranium  broad  and  full.  Ears  set  on  low,  long, 
and  fine  in  texture  ;  front  edge  closely  framing 
and  inturned  to  the  cheek,  rather  broad  and 
rounded  at  tip,  with  almost  entire  absence  of 
erectile  power  at  their  origin. 

Eyes — Full  and  prominent,  rather  wide  apart, 
soft  and  lustrous,  brown  or  hazel  in  color. 
Orbital  processes  well  developed.  Expression 
gentle,  subdued,  and  pleading. 

Muzzle — Of  medium  length,  squarely  cut, 
stop  well  defined.  Jaws  level  ;  lips,  either  free 
from,  or  with  moderate  flews.  Nostrils,  large, 
moist,  open. 

Neck  and  throat — Neck  rising  free  and  light 
from  shoulders;  strong  in  substance,  yet  not 
loaded;  of  medium  length.  Throat,  clean  and 
free  from  folds  of  skin  ;  a  slight  wrinkle  below 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  allowable. 

Shoulders  and  chest — Shoulders,  somewhat 
declining,  muscular,  but  not  loaded,  conveying 
the  idea  of  freedom  of  action  with  lightness, 
activity,  and  strength.  Chest,  moderately  broad 
and  full. 

Back,  loins,  and  ribs — Back,  short,  muscular, 
strong  ;  loins  broad  and  slightly  arched,  ribs 
well  sprung. 

Fore-legs  and  feet — Fore-legs,  straight,  with 
plenty  of  bone  ;  feet,  close,  firm,  either  round 
or  hare-like  in  form. 

Hips,  thighs,  hind-legs,  and  feet  —  Hips, 
strongly  muscled,  giving  abundant  propelling 
power;  stifles,  strong  and  well  let  down;  hocks, 
firm,  symmetrical  and  moderately  bent ;  feet, 
close  and  firm. 

Tail — The  tail  should  be  carried  gayly,  well 
up  and  with  medium  curve;  rather  short  as 
compared  with  size  of  dog,  and  clothed  with  a 
decided  brush. 

Coat — Moderately  coarse  in  texture  and  of 
good  length. 

Height — Not  more  than  fifteen  inches. 

Color — All  hound  colors  are  admissible. 

General  appearance  —  A  miniature  fox- 
hound, solid  and  big  for  his  inches,  with  the 
wear-and-tear  look  of  the  dog  that  can  last  in 
the  chase  and  follow  his  quarry  to  the  death. 

Nomad.    , 
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ROD   AND    GUN. 


RESPECT   THE    GAME   LAWS. 

REPORT  from  Maine  states 
that  so  far  this  season  very- 
little  unlawful  shooting  has 
been  inaulged  in.  Only  one 
or  two  cases  have  been  re- 
corded, against  about  a  doz- 
en for  the  same  period  last 
j'ear.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
encouraging  condition  of  af- 
fairs is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  efforts  of  the  guides, 
who  are  aiding  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  game  laws. 
If  this  be  true,  the  guides 
clearly  have  adopted  the 
wiser  course,  for  the  proper 
preservation  of  game  is  a 
matter  which  is  closely  connected  with  the 
f utiire  welfare  of  all  men  who  earn  a  portion, 
or  the  whole,  of  their  living  by  taking  charge 
of  parties  in  the  woods.  A  scarcity  of  game 
means  fewer  parties  in  quest  of  it — for  men 
will  not  go  to  the  Maine  woods  unless  thej^  feel 
that  they  stand  at  least  a  fair  chance  of  getting 
something  worth  the  having  to  recompense 
them  for  their  outlay  of  time  and  money.  A 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  visiting  sportsmen, 
of  course,  means  fewer  opportunities  for  the 
guides,  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  money 
put  into  circulation  in  the  district.  It  is  there- 
fore both  wise  and  businesslike  on  the  part  of 
the  guides  that  they  should  do  their  utmost  in 
behalf  of  laws  which  in  truth  are  fair  and 
reasonable  enough.  Many  a  guide  has  been 
tempted  by  his  employer  to  take  part  in  some 
illegal  work,  but  the  practice  does  not  pay  in 
the  long  run.  A  conscientious  sportsman  will 
not  employ  a  guide,  no  matter  how  skillful  that 
guide  may  be,  if  he  has  a  reputation  for  disre- 
garding lawful  close  seasons.  May  the  honest 
leaven  permeate  the  entire  tribe  of  guides,  for 
they  are  able  to  do  more  than  other  men  in  be- 
half of  the  game. 

And  now  that  the  guides  are  said  to  be  on 
the  straight  and  narrow  trail,  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  to  the  guide's  employer,  the  reader 
of  this  page.  Let  him  bear  in  mind  that  a  good 
example  is  an  excellent  educator — indeed,  one 
of  the  best  ever  discovered.  If  he  be  worthy 
of  the  name  of  sportsman,  he  will  make  it 
one  of  his  dearest  principles  never  to  violate  a 
game  law,  except  in  a  case  of  dire  extremity. 
And  by  dire  extremity  I  do  not  mean  an  al- 
most irresistible  longing  to  let  daylight  through 
a  moose  or  a  caribou,  or  a  big  buck,  that  may 
happen  to  appear  within  easy  range  at  a  time 
when  the  creature  is  protected  by  the  law.  It 
is  true  that  such  a  chance  is  very  tempting  to 
the  average  man  who  goes  into  the  woods, 
but  a  refusal  to  take  advantage  of  it  will  earn 
the  respect  of  decent  men — which  is  worth 
having — while  it  may  accomplish  much  good  in 
other  directions.  An  instance  of  this  is  among 
my  experiences.  My  guide  once  paddled  me 
upon  a  moose  in  the  water.  It  was  close  time, 
but  we  had  a  Winchester,  as  bears  were  rather 
plentiful.  We  were  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
moose,  and,  without  cocking  the  rifle,  I  leveled 
it  truly  upon  the  heart. 


"  Cock  it,  quick — shoot  !  "  said  the  guide. 

The  moose  floundered  to  cover,  and  I  gave 
that  guide  a  lecture  which  convinced  him  that 
respect  for  the  law  and  not  an  attack  of  "  rat- 
tles "  had  prevented  the  raising  of  the  hammer. 

Within  a  week  the  guide  had  another  patron 
and  they  went  fishing,  taking  the  rifle  along  as 
we  had  done.  The  guide  told  about  the  moose, 
and  by  chance  they  saw  it  once  more  as  they 
were  coming  to  camp.  The  man  grabbed  the 
rifle,  hesitated,  then  asked — "  Sandys  was  right 
on  top  of  it,  and  he  wouldn't  shoot,  eh  ?" 

"  That's  right,"  replied  the  guide. 

"  Then  I'U  be  blanked  if  I'll  pull  yc  it-  either; 
I  allow  no  man  to  out-sport  me  !  "  decla.;ed  the 
man,  and  the  moose  departed  in  peace. 

By   a  strange  coincidence  this  man  was  one 
with  whom  I  had  enjoyed  lively  tilts  in  print, 
upon  the  subject  of  game  laws:  and  to  his  credit 
be  it  recorded  that  he  was  man  ^noug-h,  though 
a  stranger   and  opposed  to  m(     to  write  iil£  5.  ~ 
pleasant  letter,  giving  the  facts      His  story  was      ^ 
corroborated  by  the  guide  wh  ^n  next  I  went      ' 
into  that  district.  \ 

Had  I  shot  at  the  moose,  ho-  nicely  I  should 
have  played  into  the  hand?  if  a  m-.-a-n  who 
would  no  doubt,  and  rightly,  o,  \iave  roasted 
me  as  I  deserved  !  All  of  wh.  h  goes  to  show 
that  it  is  good  business  to  rt  .pect  the  game 
laws. 

THE    REVOLVER    IN    CAMP. 

A  correspondent  asks  which  make  of  re- 
volver I  consider  the  best  for  a  camper's  use. 
For  nine-tenths  of  those  contemplating  a  so- 
journ under  canvas,  I  should  say  that  the 
"  Non-Existent ''  brand  of  gun,  as  manufact- 
ured somewhere  in  Mars,  is  the  most  desirable- 
weapon.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  my 
readers  will  do  well  not  to  take  any  chances 
with  revolvers,  which  are  very  dangerous 
affairs  except  when  in  the  hands  of  experts. 
There  are,  of  course,  cases  when  a  revolver  is 
a  necessity  as  a  handy  met  ns  of  commanding 
respect  from  two-legged  and  four-legged  brutes. 
The  highly  efficient  weapons  bearing  the  brand 
of  such  firms  as  Smith  &  Wesson,  Colts,  Iver 
Johnson,  Stevens,  Marlin,  etc.,  etc.,  are  known 
the  world  over.  In  an  emergency,  any  one  of 
them  would  be  good  enough  for  me  ;  so  I  shall 
leave  my  correspondent  to  make  his  own  se- 
lection. 

THE    season's    shooting. 

Reports  to  hand  go  to  show  that  sport  with 
the  woodcock  has  not  been  up  to  the  average. 
This  I  conclude  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  record- 
breaking  effort  of  Sainted  Swithin — may  his 
grave  remain  green,  cool — yes,  and  damp  ! 
Many  of  our  best  Eastern  grounds  were  so 
deluged  during  July  that  the  birds  were  prac- 
tically drowned  out.  When  once  they  were 
scattered,  they  doubtless  easily  found  new 
feeding-grounds  put  into  proper  condition  by 
the  rains,  where  they  will  be  comparatively 
safe  until  Nimrod  has  time  to  figure  out  the 
new  conditions.  The  outlook  for  grouse,  quail 
and  water-fowl  is  at  least  fairly  good.  I  have 
heard,  too,  of  some  tidy  bags  of  shore-birds, 
and,  at  the  time  of  writing,  many  New 
Yorkers  are  at  the  beaches.  While  this  form 
of  sport  is  not  very  exciting,  yet  it  affords  a. 
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pleasant  change,  and  a  bunch  of  plump  waders 
is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Indeed,  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  I'd  a  heap  rather  be  bur- 
rowing in  the  sand,  'way  over  yonder  where  the 
white  surf  pounds,  than  riding  this  cursed 
office-chair. 

SEA-FISHING. 

So  far,  bass,  weakfish,  and  "blues"  have 
afforded  very  fair  sport  at  most  of  the  old 
stands.  Bad  weather  has  marred  many  a  care- 
fully-planned outing,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
favorable  days  yet  to  come.  While  the  playing 
of  a  stout  bass  with  good  tackle  is  the  nearest 
thing  to  salmon-fishing,  I  am  inclined  to  think 


that  the  game  blue  fighters  after  all  afford  the 
most  fun,  especially  to  the  chap  who  has  only  a 
day  to  spare.  Make  arrangements  for  boat  and 
tackle  well  in  advance,  go  down  the  night  be- 
fore, start  at  daylight,  keep  an  eye  on  the  sea- 
fowl,  and  if  you  fail  to  have  sport — try  another 
day.  There's  a  red  scar  on  my  left  little  finger, 
which  fits  a  cut  in  a  certain  old  glove,  and  it 
says  /had  fun,  not  so  long  ago.  That  fish  was 
a  corker,  but  his  story  will  keep  for  another 
day,  though  he  himself  didn't  keep  worth  a 
cent  after  we  got  back  to  the  house.  The  trip 
cost  only  about  $20,  divided  among  four,  and  it 
was  a  rare  good  investment  at  the  figure. 

Ed.  W.  Sandys. 
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'HE  presence  of  three  for- 
eign lawn-tennis  players 
of  proved  ability,  official- 
ly ear-marked  as  of  Brit- 
ain's best,  has  given  the 
eason  a  fillip,  and  certainly  has 
evived  interest  in  the  game.  H. 
'  Mahony  comes  with  the  diplo- 
',  a  of  ex-champion  of  England  ; 
'  >r.  W.  V.  Eaves  is  the  champion 
''•f  Ireland,  and  H.  A.  Nisbet, 
,'iough  holding  no  official  hon- 
ors, is  a  player  in  the  front  rank. 
The  tournament  at  which  they 
first  tried  their  prowess  against 
the  American  cracks,  R.  D.  Wrenn  and  W.  A. 
Earned,  opened  at  the  Long  wood  Club,  Mon- 
day, July  26th,  andcontinued  during  the  week. 

EASTERN    SINGLES,    WON    BY    LARNED. 

The  preliminary  and  first  rounds  disposed  of 
most  of  the  lesser  lights  of  the  tennis  world, 
and  the  contests  became  only  of  direct  impor- 
tance in  the  second  round,  when 

H.  A.  Nisbet  defeateci  Beals 

Wright 6—2  6 — 3  7—5 

W.  V.  Eaves  defeated  Y.  M. 

Edwards 6 — o  6 — 2  6 — 3 

W.  A.  Larned   defeated  H. 

S.  Mahony S — 7  6 — 3  6 — 2    6 — o 

G.  L.  Wrenn  defeated  M.  D. 

Whitman 6 — 4  6 — 2  6—8    9 — 11     6 — 4 

J.   D.   Forbes   defeated    R. 

Fincke 7 — 5  6 — 4  6 — o 

J.  P.  Paret  defeated  N.   T. 

Wilson   6—3  6 — 2  6 — o 

C.    R.    Budlong     defeated 

Richard  Hooker 4 — 6  7 — 5  6 — 3      4 — 6    7 — 5 

C.  P.  Dodge  defeated  T.  P. 

Goodbody 6 — i  6—3  6—3 

THIRD  ROUND. 

H.  A.  Nisbet    defeated  W. 

V.  Eaves g— 7    6 — 4    8 — 6 

W.  A.  Larned  defeated  G. 

L.  Wrenn,  Jr 6—2    4—6    4—6      6—1    6 — 2 

J.  D.  Forbes  defeated  J.  P. 

Paret 6 — 2    4—6    6—0      6—1 

C.  R.  Budlong  defeated  C. 

P.  Dodge 6—4    6—2    3—6      4—6    6—3 

In  the  semi-finals  W.  A.  Larned  defeated  H.  A.  Nes- 
bit,  6—2,  6—3,  8—6;  J.  D.Forbes  defeated  C.  R.  Bud- 
long, 2 — 6,  6 — 3,  6 — 2,  6 — o. 

Finals — W.  A.  Larned  defeated  J.  D.  Forbes,  7 — s. 
6 — 2,  6 — 2. 

W.  A.  Earned  met  R.  D.  Wrenn,  the  holder 
of  the  Longwood  Cup.  Larned  displayed  the 
most  brilliant  tennis  ever  seen  on  the  Long- 


wood  grounds,  and  his  opponent  was  not  far 
behind  him,  and  five  full  sets  had  to  be  played. 
Larned  captured  the  first  by  a  score  of  6 — 2, 
and  the  second  by  a  score  of  9 — 7.  Wrenn 
braced  up  here  and  captured  the  next  two  by 
scores  of  6 — 2  and  6 — 4  respectively.  Larned 
won  the  final  set  and  the  match  by  a  score  of 
6 — 2.  This  gives  Larned  the  ownership  of 
the  trophy,  as   he  had  already  won  it  twice. 

EASTERN  DOUBLES,  WON  BY  WRENN  AND  WHITMAN. 
FIRST   ROUND. 

R.  D.  Wrenn  and  Larned 
defeated  Wright  and 
Bruce By  default. 

G.  Wrenn  and  Whitman  de- 
feated Ward  and  Davis. .  6 — 2     4 — 6    6 — 3     II — g 

Budlong  and  Williston  de- 
feated Avery  and  Perry.  2 — 6    6—2     6—3      7—5 

Finals — Nesbit  and  Mahony  beat  Wrenn  and  Whit- 
man, 9—7,  9 — 7,  2 — 6,  4 — 6,  6 — 3. 

The  second  international  tournament  was 
played  on  the  St.  George's  ground,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  August  3d-7th,  with  the  following  re- 
sults : 

International  singles— First  round,  August  3d  :  Lar- 
ned beat  Nesbit,  6—2,  2—6,  2 — 6,  6—4,  6—4  ;  Mahony 
beat  Geo.  Wrenn,  6—2,  6 — o,  6 — 4;  Eaves  beat  R.  Wrenn, 
7 — 9,  8 — 6,  6 — o,  6 — 4. 

International  singles — Second  round,  August  4th  :  R. 
D.  Wrenn,  America,  beat  H.  A.  Nesbit,  England,  6 — 2, 
6—3,  9—7;  Dr.  W.  V.  Eaves,  England,  beat  G.  L.  Wrenn, 
Jr.,  America.  6—3,  6—2,  4—6,  6—4;  W.  A.  Larned,  Amer- 
ica, beat  H.  S.  Mahony,  England,  6—4,  7—5,  6—3. 

International  singles— Final  round,  August  5th :  R. 
D.  Wrenn  beat  H.  S.  Mahonv,  7—5,  6—0,  6—3  ;  H.  A. 
Nesbit  beat  G.  L.  Wrenn,  Jr.,  9—7,  6—3,  6—4;  W.  A. 
Larned  beat  Dr.  W.  V.  Eaves,  6 — 2.  4 — 6,  7 — 5,  6 — 4. 

W.  A.  Larned  secured  the  first  individual  prize, 
while  Dr.  W.  V.  Eaves  and  R.  D.  Wrenn  tied  for  sec- 
ond place.  The  tie  will  be  played  off  at  Newport  dur- 
ing championship  week. 

International  doubles— R.  D.  Wrenn  and  O.  S.  Camp- 
bell beat  Dr.  W.  V. Eaves  and  H.  S.  Mahony,  6—4,  6—4, 
8—6. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  international  play 
ers  was  at  the  Wyandotte  Invitation  Tourna- 
ment at  Chicago,  August  12-14.  The  standing 
of  the  players  at  the  end  of  the  tournament 
was  : 

Per 

Played.    Won.     Lost.     Cent. 


Wrenn 5 

Larned 5 

Nisbet s 

Eaves 5 

Mahony 4 

Collins". .,..,...,.,.,  ± 


800 
800 

800 
400 
.000 
000 
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NTERNATIONAL 
cricket  is  not  to 
end  with  the  re- 
turn of  the  Phila- 
delphia team.  On 
their  departure 
Messrs.  G.  S.  Pat- 
terson, H.  P.  Baily 
and  M.  C.  Work 
were  instructed 
by  the  Philadel- 
^1  p  h  i  a  Associated 

,/■  Clubs  to  arrange 

i  for  a  team  of  Eng- 

lish cricketers  to 
visit  this  country 
in  the  autumn.  At 
the  time  of  going 
to  press,  it  is  expected  that  arrangements  will 
be  completed  with  Mr.  W.  L.  Murdoch,  captain 
of  the  Sussex  team,  to  bring  out  an  eleven. 
Mr.  Murdoch,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one 
of  the  best  players  on  the  early  Australian 
teams.  On  settling  in  England  he  qualified  for 
Sussex,  where  he  lias  for  several  j'^ears  been  a 
most  successful  general  for  the  county.  If  all 
arrangements  are  completed  his  team,  com- 
posed of  amateurs,  will  leave  England,  Sep- 
tember 4th.  Three  matches  will  be  arranged 
for  them  in  Philadelphia,  and  probably  one  in 
New  York. 

THE   PHILADELPHIANS    IN    ENGLAND. 

The  tenth  match  of  the  tour  started  at  Not- 
tingham July  12th,  resulted  in  a  draw,  decided- 
ly in  favor  of  the  Philadelphians.  Wood,  Pat- 
terson and  Bohlen  all  played  splendid  cricket  ; 
Patterson  showed  in  his  best  form,  and  his 
very  carefully  played  innings  was  rewarded  by 
162  runs,  the  best  innings  of  the  tour.  The 
total  of  42 1  was  a  large  one.  Notts  could  re- 
spond with  only  244,  and  had  to  follow  on.  In 
their  next  innings  they  had  lost  eight  wickets 
for  249  runs  when  the  game  finished. 

The  scores  : 

PHILADELPHIANS. 

A.  M.  Wood,  St.  Pike,  b.  Jones 100 

C.  M.  Cregar,  b.  Guttridge 6 

J.  A.  Lester,  L  b.  w.,  b.  Guttridge 4 

"G.  S.  Patterson,  b.  Dench 162 

J.  B.  King,  c.  Pike,  b.  Shaw 30 

F.  H.  Bohlen.  c.  and  b.  Jones 61 

C.  Coates,  Jr.,  b    Gunn 4 

H.  C.  Thayer,  b.  Guttridge o 

P.  H.  Clark,  c.  Gunn,  b.  Shaw 2g 

H.  P.  Baily,  b.  Shaw 2 

F.  W.  Ralston,  not  out o 

Extras 23 

Total 421 

NOTTS. 
First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

Howett,    c.    Lester,     b. 

King o    c.  Coates,  b.  King.....       2 

C.   W.' Wright,  c.  King, 

b.  P.  H.  Clark 12    c.  Thayer,  b.  King 35 

Dench,  c.  Cregar,  b.  P. 

H.  Clark 47    b.  Clark 4 

Daft,  c.  King,  b.  P.  H. 

Clark 57    b.  Cregar.... 44 

Ellison,    c.   Ralston,  b. 

King 2    b.  Lester 3 

Mason,     c.     Lester,    b. 

Baily 51     not  out. 8 

A.  O.   Jones,  c.  Coates, 

b.  Baily 32    to  bat ..      o 


First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

Gunn,  b.  King 3  c.  and  b.  Lester 107 

Pike,  b.  P.  H.  Clark 18  c.  v\,ood,  b.  King 17 

Guttridge,  c.  Coates,  b. 

Bailv o  c.   Patterson,    b.  P.  H. 

Clark I 

Shaw,  not  out 14  not  out 16 

Extras 8  Extras 12 

Total 244       Total 249 

The  tables  were  turned  in  the  eleventh  match 
when  the  Philadelphians  met  the  county  of 
"  Graces,"  at  Bristol,  on  July  15th.  The  match 
finished  in  a  victory  for  Gloucestershire,  by  an 
innings  and  29  runs.  The  veteran  W.  G.  was 
in  fine  form,  and  made  his  first  hundred  this 
season.  Term  being  over  at  Cambridge,  Jessop 
was  with  his  county,  and  again  treated  the 
Americans  to  a  century.  Patterson  did  excellent 
work  in  both  innings,  in  fact  seemed  to  be  quite 
in  his  true  form  at  this  time.  Lester  also  con- 
tinued his  good  work  with  the  bat.  This  was 
Scattergood's  first  appearance  behind  the 
stumps  with  the  team,  having  landed  in  Eng- 
land the  day  previous. 

The  scores  were  : 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
First  Innings. 

W.  G.  Grace,  c.  King,  b.  Bates 113 

A.  G.  Richardson,  b    King 10 

F.  H.  B.  Champain,  b.  King o 

Wrathall,  b.  P.  C.  Clark o 

G.  L.  Jessop,  c.  and  b.  Cregar loi 

C.  L.  Townsend,  c.  Scattergood,  b.  Baily 8 

W.  McG.  Hemingway,  c.  P.H.  Clark,  b.  Patterson.  28 

Board,  c.  Patterson,  b.  Bates 24 

Brown    13 

Wright,  not  out 30 

Roberts,  run  out 14 

Extras 12 

Total 363 

PHILADELPHIANS. 
First  Innings.  Second  Innings. 

H.  C.  Thayer,  b.  Rob- 
erts   17    c.  Roberts,  b,  Grace....     i 

A.  M.  Wood,  c.  Jessop, 
b.   Grace   25     c.  Board,  b.  Grace.,. .   .   19 

J.  A.  Lester,  b.  Jessop.  10    c.  Board,  b.  Grace  62 

G.  S.  Patterson,  not  out.  59    c.  Board,  b.  Roberts —  53 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  c.  and  b. 
Townsend 7    c.  Grace,  b.  Roberts.. ..    o 

J.  B.  King,  c.  Board,  b. 
Wright o    c.  Champain,  b.  Roberts    o 

E.  M.  Cregar,  c.  Board, 

b.  Wright 8    c.  Hemingway,  b.  Rob- 
erts      4 

F.  H.  Bates,  b.  Jessop..  22    c.  Hemingway,  b.  Rob- 
P.  H-  Clark,  St.  Board,  erts 4 

b.  Grace g  c.  Wright,  b.  Roberts.. .  2 

H.  P.    Baily,   c    and   b. 

Grace o  c.  Brown,  b.  Grace 2 

J.    H.    Scattergood,    b. 

Jessop.. 13  not  out s 

Extras 1 1  Extras 2 


Total 18 


Total 15^ 


Another  draw  was  the  result  of  the  twelfth 
match,  which  finished  at  Bath,  against  Somer 
setshire,  July  21st,  rain  preventing  more  than 
one  innings  and  a  half  being  played  in  the 
three  days. 

The  feature  of  the  match  was  the  excellent 
work  of  Scattergood,  who  had  joined  the  team 
only  in  its  previous  match  at  Bath  The 
young  Harvard  stumper  handled  the  ball  so 
nicely  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  dismissal 
of  three  of  the  Somerset  team.  Patterson  kept 
up  his  good  form  to  the  extent  of  52  runs,  and 
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Wood  assisted  with  a  carefully  compiled  57. 
Of  Somerset's  total  of  200,  Palairet's  66  was  the 
only  good  score,  and  this  was  made  by  first- 
class  cricket. 

SOMERSET. 

L.  C.  H.- Palairet,  b.  King o 

H.  T.  Stanley,  c.  and  b.  King 17 

R.  C.  N.  Palairet,  St.  Scattergood,  b.  Lester 66 

Nichols,  b.  Patterson 26 

Tyler,  b.  Lester o 

S.  M.  J.  Woods,  c.  King,  b.  Lester 29 

A.  B.  Newton,  st.  Scattergood,  b.  Lester     11 

Robson,  b.  King 14 

M.  H.  Toller,  c.  Biddle,  b.  Baily 10 

D.  Smith,  not  out 10 

Extras ....  12 

Total 200 

PHILADELPHIANS. 

G.  S.  Patterson,  b.  Nichols 52 

A.  M.  Wood,  c.  Nichols,  b.  Toller 57 

J.  A.  Lester,  St.  Newton,  b.  Tyler 1 1 

F.  H.  Bohlen,  1.  b.  w.,  b.  Nichols 6 

J.  B.  King,  not  out 24 

E.  M.  Cregar,  c.  R.  C.  H.  Palairet,  b.  Tyler 4 

L.  Biddle,  not  out ...  13 

H.  P.  Baily,  J.  H.  Scattergood,  C.  Coates,  Jr.,  and  P. 

H.  Clark  did  not  bat. 
Extras 4 

Total  (s  wickets) 171 

THE  METROPOLIS. 

The  New  Jersey  A.  C.  have  a  very  good  hold 
on  the  League  Cup  for  another  year,  and  at 
present  have  an  unbroken  record  of  wins.  The 
quality  of  their  batting  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  no  less  than  nine  batsmen 
with  league  averages  of  over  ten  runs.  The 
summary  of  the  games  for  the  past  month  fol- 
lows : 

July  17 — New  Jersey  A.  C,  177  (for  5  wickets). 

Staten  Island,  74. 
July  24— Staten  Island,  242  (for  4  wickets)  ;  New  York, 

drawn. 
July  31 — Manhattan,  43;  New  Jersey  A.  C,  145. 
Aug.   7— Staten  Island,  92  ;  New  Jersey  A.  C,   187  (for 

7  wickets). 
Aug.  14 — Manhattan  34  ;  Staten  Island,  81. 

The  principal  event  in  the  Association  during 
the  month  past  was  the  victory  of  the  Brooklyn 
club  over  Paterson,  on  July  31.  This  was  the 
first  defeat  sustained  by  Paterson  this  season, 
and  was  mainly  due  to  the  excellent  bowling  of 
W.  H.  Rose  of  the  Brooklyn.  Some  excellent 
performances  in  bowling  have  occurred  since 
last  writing.  On  August  7th,  T.  W.  Harris 
took  10  wickets  at  a  small  cost  of  28  runs  ;  H. 
Rushton,  6  wickets  for  5  runs,  and  W.  Adam, 
3  wickets  for  9  runs.  There  should  be  some 
very  good  averages  at  the  end  of  the  Associa- 
tion season. 

July  17— Manhattan,  57;  New  Jersey,  131. 

Kearny,  27  ;  Columbia,  42. 

Paterson,  161  (for  8  wickets)  ;  Kings  County, 
49. 

Brooklyn,  48  &  34  (for  2  wickets)  ;  St.  George, 
25  &  40. 
July  24— Brooklyn,  84 ;  Columbia,  47. 

New  Jersey,  39  ;  Kearny,  17. 

Paterson,     71    (for   i    wicket) ;      Manhattan, 
drawn ;  heavy  rain. 

Kings  County  52  (for  2  wickets)  ;  St.  George 
drawn  :  heavy  rain. 
July  31 — Columbia,  19  ;  Manhattan,  45. 

Paterson,  81 ;   Brooklyn,  94. 

New  Jersey,  121  (for  5  wickets);  St.  George,  25. 

Kings  County,  115;  Kearny,  35. 
Aug.   7— Columbia,  14  &  33  ;  Paterson,  75. 

New  Jersey,  193  ;  Kearny,  53. 

Manhattan,  93  ;  St.  George,  14. 

Brooklyn,  114  ;  Kings  County,  49. 


Aug.  14— Paterson,  144  ;  Columbia,  23. 

New  Jersey,  193  ;  Brooklyn,  94. 
Kearny,  32  ;  St.  George,  80. 
Kings  County,  74  ;  Manhattan,  45. 

HALIFAX   CUP. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  unfinished  games 
the  Halifax  Cup  contest  has  ended,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Germantown  and  Merion  tie  for  first 
place.  The  unfinished  games  when  completed 
will  in  no  way  interfere  with  standing  of  the 
first  two  teams,  but  it  is  probable  that  their  tie 
will  be  played  off.  A  summary  of  the  recent 
games  follows  : 

July  17— Philadelphia,    214 ;     Germantown,    42  (for    i 
wicket). 
Belmont,  182  ;  Radnor,  128. 
Merion,  254  ;  Belfield,  40. 
July  24 — Philadelphia,  149  ;  Radnor,  151  (for  5  wickets). 

Belmont,  67  ;  Merion,  109. 
July  26 — Philadelphia,    214;    Germantown,   214  (for  3 
wickets). 

The  standing  of  the  clubs  for  the  cup  : 

Won.  Lost.  Unfin. 

Merion 8  2  o 

Germantown 8  «  o 

Belmont  4  4  2 

Philadelphia 4  6  o 

Radnor  3  6  i 

Belfield i  8  i 

The  eleven  of  the  Baltimore  Cricket  Club, 
who  made  a  short  tour  among  the  clubs  of 
Philadelphia,  were  most  unfortunate.  Of  the 
four  games  scheduled  for  them,  not  one  was 
played  to  a  finish. 

Against  Germantown,  July  20th,  they  batted 
first,  made  109  runs,  and  rain  prevented  any 
further  play. 

The  next  day  Baltimore  were  again  successful 
in  winning  the  toss  and  batted  first  against  Mer- 
ion. They  had  made  92  for  five  wickets,  when 
any  further  play  was  impossible. 

AgainsL  Belmont,  July  22d,  they  were  more 
successful,  although  the  game  finished  a  draw  ; 
Baltimore  scored  iii,  and  Belmont  72  for  five 
wickets. 

On  July  23d  rain  again  interfered.  Philadel- 
phia batted  first  and  ran  up  118  ;  Baltimore 
started  their  innings  and  had  scored  50  for  four 
wickets  when  further  play  was  impossible. 


The  Bohemian  Club,  of  San  Francisco,  in  fact 
cricketers  in  general  on  the  Pacific,  will  greatly 
miss  the  presence  of  Wm.  Robertson,  who,  on 
July  23d,  returned  to  Australia.  For  the  past 
five  or  six  years  Mr.  Robertson  has  come  out 
among  the  top  averages  in  both  batting  and 
bowling  (many  of  the  recent  Australian  team 
considered  him  one  of  the  best  bowlers  in 
America).  As  a  fielder  he  was  also  brilliant,  and 
ranked  very  high  as  an  all-round  cricketer.  He 
was  a  valuable  addition  to  any  team,  and  I 
regret  that  he  is  no  longer  among  the  American 
cricket  public  ;  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  a 
man. 

The  second  half  of  the  season's  contests  for 
the  "  Harrison  Cup  "  was  commenced  July  25th 
by  a  match  between  Alameda  and  Pacifies.  Up 
to  the  time  of  writing  the  standing  of  the  clubs 
is  as  follows  : 


Club— 
Alameda  . . . . 
Bohemian. . . 
Pacific 


Played.     Won.     Lost. 
7  5  2 

633 
72s 


6i4 


OUTING  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


NORTHWEST   TOURNAMENT. 

The  Northwest  Cricket  Association,  com- 
prising Minnesota,  Chicago,  Winnipeg  and 
Omaha,  started  their  second  annual  tourna- 
ment at  St.  Paul,  August  4th.  Omaha  was  ex- 
pected to  have  some  advantage  over  the  other 
teams  from  the  fact  that  they  are  accustomed 
to  play  on  matting,  but  they  were  not  up 
to  standard  of  the  other  clubs  and  finished 
last.  Winnipegs  were  first,  Chicago  second,  and 
Minnesota  third.  At  the  finish  of  the  tourna- 
ment, in  addition,  Winnipeg,  representing 
Canada,  won  a  match  from  a  combination 
eleven  of  the  other  three  teams  representing 
the  United  States.  An  enjoyable  four  days, 
and  some  good  cricket  was  had  by  all  con- 
cerned. The  association  is  doing  good  service 
to  cricket  in  the  Northwest.  A  summary  of 
the  matches  follows  : 

Aug.    4 — Chicago,  140  ;  Minnesota,  89. 

Winnipeg,  124  ;  Omaha,  41. 
Aug.    s— Omaha,  93  &  45  ;    Minnesota,  88  &  51  (for  7 
wickets). 
Winnipeg,  zi8  ;  Chicago,  43. 
Aug.    6— Winnipeg,  217  ;  Minnesota,  56. 

Chicago,  97  ;  Omaha,  15. 
Aug.    7 — Northwest  Canada,  112  :  Northwest  America, 
60. 

Some  excellent  bowling  was  done  by  J.  G. 
Davis  and  H.  P.  Waller,  of  the  Chicago  team 
on  the  6th.     They  took  5  wickets  for  5  runs. 


and  5  for  6,  respectively  ;  W.  Vaught,  of  the 
Omaha  team,  on  the  same  day  took  3  wickets 
for  8  runs.  On  the  5th  W.  James,  of  the  Win- 
nipeg team,  took  3  wickets  for  7  runs ;  H. 
Magregor,  of  Minnesota,  6  wickets  for  g  runs. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  each 
team  possessed  some  good  bowlers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association, 
Omaha  was  chosen  as  the  battlefield  for  1898. 
Mr.  J.  Francis  was  elected  president  and  Mr. 
J.  Douglas,  secretary  ;  both  are  of  Omaha. 

The  contests  for  the  Walker  Cup  at  Chicago 
are  more  than  half  finished.  The  association 
adopts  the  same  principle  as  the  Halifax  Cup 
Committee,  of  having  every  match  played  out. 
This  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  having  at  the 
end  of  the  season  a  number  of  drawn  games. 
A  summary  of  the  recent  games,  and  a  stand- 
ing of  the  clubs  up  to  August  7th,  follows  : 

July  17— Chicago,  131 ;  Wanderers,  66. 

Pullman,  69 ;  St.  George,  36. 
July  24— St.  George,  132  ;  Oak  Park,  103. 

Chicago,  74  ;  Pullman,  62. 
July  31 — Wanderers,  173  ;  St.  George,  71. 

Pullman,  104  ;  Oak  Park,  63. 
Aug.    7— Oak  Park,  73  ;  St.  George,  92. 

WALKER  CUP. 

Played.      Won.     Lost. 

1.  Wanderers 6  5  i 

2.  Pullman 7  5  2 

3.  Chicago 642 

4.  Oak  Park 716 

5.  St.  George 826 

.    T.  C.  Turner. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE   INDIVIDUAL   ALL-ROUND    CHAMPIONSHIP. 

'HE  thirteenth  annual  meet- 
ing for  the  award  of  this 
honor  was  held  by  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
July  5th,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  New  Jersey  Athletic 
Club,  at  Bayonne  City, 
N.  J.,  and  under  the  aus- 
pices of  that  club. 

The  contestants  were 
more  numerous  than  at 
any  preceding  meeting ; 
^  the  competition  was  spirit- 
ed, and  the  winning  score 
the  highest  ever  made  in 
the  series  of  championship  contests. 

The  quarter-mile  cinder-path  and  the  inner- 
field  were  in  good  condition,  the  weather  un- 
comfortably hot  and  the  attendance  sparse. 

The  events  and  the  order  of  competition, 
established  by  the  rules  of  the  Araateur  Ath- 
letic Union,  are  as  follows  : 

100-yard  run,  putting  i6-lb.  shot,  running  high-jump, 
half-mile  walk,  throwing  16-lb.  hammer,  pole  vault, 
120-yard  hurdle  race,  throwing  s6-lb.  weight,  running 
broad-jump,  and  i-mile  run. 

The  names  and  clubs  of  the  nine  competitors 
were  as  follows  : 

ElleryH.  Clark,  Boston  (Mass.)  Athletic  Association. 
John  Cosgrave,  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club. 
Charles  S.  Dole,  Leland  Stanford  University. 
Daniel  Reuss,  Knickerbocker  A.  C. 
Ernest  C.  White,  Knickerbocker  A.  C. 
J.  A.  Mahonev,  Knickerbocker  A.  C. 
G.  G.  Winship.  New  York  A.  C. 
G.  P.  Smith,  New  Jersey  A.  C. 
E.  P.  Bloss,  New  York  A.  C. 

During  the  hammer  throwing — the  fifth  of 
the  ten  events — White  threw  the  hammer  back 


from  the  field  instead  of  carrying  it,  and  it  fell 
so  close  to  Bloss  that  the  wire  handle  wrapped 
itself  around  his  leg  and  lamed  him  so  seriously 
that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  competition. 

100-yard  run;  maximum,  tor  which  1,000  points 
would  be  allow^ed,  9  4-5S.;  minimum,  at  or  below  which 
no  points  would  be  allowed,  14  3-5S. — First  heat,  Bloss,  • 
102-5S.,  874  points;  Clark,  2,  by  2  feet,  860  points;  Ma- 
honey,  3,  by  6  feet,  818  points.  Second  heat,  Cosgrave, 
10  3-5 s.,  832  points;  Dole,  2.  by  6  feet,  790  points;  Reuss, 
3,  by  3  feet,  769  points.  Third  heat,  White,  iis.,  748 
points;  Smith,  2,  by  4  feet,  720  points;  Winship,  3,  by  7 
feet,  671  points. 

i-mile  run;  maximum,  4m.  174-5S.;  minimum,  7m. 
38s.— Cosgrave,  5m.  42s.,  579  points;  White,  5m.  42  3-5S.. 
576  points;  Dole,  sm.  43  3-5S.,  571  points;  Reuss,  5m.  56 
4-SS.,  505  points;  Winship,  6m.  18  2-5S.,  397  points; 
Mahoney,  6m.  28  1-5S.,  348  points;  Clark,  6m.  34  4-5S., 
315  points;  Smith,  6m.  44  3-5S.,  266  points.  Bloss  did 
not  compete. 

120-yard  hurdle  race,  10  hurdles,  each  3ft.  6in.  high; 
maximum,  15  3-5S. ;  minimum,  22  3-5S. — First  heat, 
Clark,  17  1-58.,  760  points;  Cosgrave,  2,  by  4  feet,  740 
points;  Winship,  3,  by  15  feet,  665  points;  Smith,  4,  by 
56  feet,  385  points.  Second  heat.  Dole,  17  1-5S. ,  760 
points;  Reuss,  2,  by  14  feet,  6go  points;  White,  3,  by  7 
feet,  655  points;  Mahoney,  4,  by  24  feet,  535  points. 
Bloss  did  not  compete. 

Half-mile  walk;  maximum,  3m.  2  2-58.:  minimum, 
6m.  23s.— Reuss,  4m.  8  1-5S.,  671  points;  Cosgrave,  4m. 
14  4-5S.,  638  points;  Mahoney,  4m.  15  2-58.,  635  points; 
White,  4m.  153-5S.,  634  points;  Dole,  4m.  25  1-5S.,  586 
points;  Winship,  4m.  28  1-5S.,  571  points;  Clark,  4m. 
28  4-ss.,  568  points;  Smith,  4m.  29  1-5S.,  566  points; 
Bloss,  sra.  9  2-5S.,  410  points. 

Running  high-jump;  maximum,  6ft.  4Kin.;  minimum, 
3ft.  gin.— Clark,  5ft.  g^in.,  784  points;  Cosgrave,  5ft. 
854in.,  752  points;  Bloss,  5ft.  8^in.,  752  points;  Reuss, 
5ft.  6l4m.,  688  points;  Mahoney,  5ft.  6J^in.,  688  points; 
Dole,  5ft.  4i^in.,  624 points;  White,  5ft.  2^in.,  560 points; 
Winship,  4ft.  iiin.,  448  points;  Smith,  4ft.  iiin.,  448 
points. 

Running  broad-jump;  maximum,  23ft.  6^in.;  mini- 
mum, 13ft.  lin.— Clark,  21ft.,  756  points;  Mahoney,  20ft. 
6in. ,  708  points;  Dole,  20ft.,  660  points;  Cosgrave,  19ft. 
4in.,  596  points;  Reuss,  igft.  }^in.,  568  points;  White, 
i8ft.  iij^in.,  560  points;  Winship,  i8ft.  loin.,  548  points; 
Smith,  i6ft.  gj^in.,  352  points.    Bloss  did  not  compete. 


SWIMMING. 
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Pole  vault ;  maximum,  iift.  gin.;  minimum,  6ft.  6in. 
— Dole,  loft.  gin.,  808  points;  Reuss,  loft.  6in.,  760 points; 
Clark,  9ft.  6in  ,  568  points;  Cosgrave,  gft.  6in.,  568 
points  ;  Smith,  gft.  6in.,  568  points  ;  Mahoney,  gft.,  472 
points;  White,  8ft.,  280  points;  Winship,  8ft.,  280 
points.     Bloss  did  not  compete. 

Putting  i6-lb.  shot;  maximum,  47ft.;  minimum,  26ft. 
sin.— Clark,  37ft.  ii^in.,  566  points;  White,  35ft.,  424 
points ;  Cosgrave,  33ft.  gin.,  364  points ;  Mahoney, 
32ft.  lin.,  284  points;  Reuss,  31ft.  gin.,  268  points  ;  Dole, 
31ft.  sin.,  252  points;  Winship,  30ft.  4in.,  200  points; 
Smith,  30ft.  J^in.,  186  points;  Bloss,  2gft.  4in.,  152  points. 

Throwing  i6-lb.  hammer  ;  maximum,  145ft.  Kin.  ; 
minimum,  61ft. —Clark,  117ft.  4l4in.,  667JI  points; 
White,  looft.  sin..  464  points  ;  Cosgrave,  g2£t.  8in.,  371 
points  ;  Reuss,  86ft.  yin.,  2g8  points  ;  Dole,  77ft.  loj^in., 
193^  points  ;  Smith,  77ft.  3in.,  186  points  ;  Winship,  75ft. 
7in.,  166  points;  Bloss,  66ft.  2in.,  53  points;  Mahoney, 
6sft.  8>2in.,  47%  points. 

Throwing  56-lb.  weight ;  maximum,  35ft.  loin.  ;  min 
imum,  15ft. — Clark,  23ft.  4in.,  400  points;  White,  20ft. 
4in.,  2s6  points;  Cosgrave,  20ft.  3Kin.,  254  points;  Dole, 
i8ft.  ii%in.,  igo  points;  Reuss,  i8ft.  An.,  160  points; 
Mahoney,  i6ft.  loin.,  88  points  ;  Winship,  14ft.  8in.,  no 
points  ;  Smith,  13ft.  8in.,  no  points.  Bloss  did  not 
compete. 

The  final  scores  were  as  follows  : 

E.  H.  Clark,  6,244  1-2  points.- 
J.  Cosgrave,  s^6g4  points. 

C.  S.  Dole,  5,434  1-2  points. 

D.  Reuss,  5,377  points. 

E.  C.  White,  5,157  points. 

J.  A.  Mahoney,  4,623  1-2  points. 

G.  G.  Winship,  3,g46  points. 

G.  P.  Smith,  3,677  points. 

E.  B.  Bloss,  2,241  points  for  five  events. 

NEW   JERSEY    ATHLETIC    CLUB. 

Track  and  field  in  good  order,  efficient  man- 
agement, hot  weather  and  sparse  attendance 
were  the  features  at  this  club's  annual  Inde- 
pendence Day  carnival,  held  July  5th,  on  their 
beautiful  grounds  at  Bayonne  City. 

75-yard  handicap  run — Final  heat,  R.  W.  Moore,  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  scratch,  8  1-5S. 

220-yard  handicap  run— Final  heat,  M.  W.  Long, 
Flushing,  7  yards,  22  3-5S. 

440-yard  handicap  run — M.  W.  Long,  Flushing,  5 
yards,  51s. 

880-yard  handicap  run- P.  H.  Christiansen,  N.  J.  A. 
C,  2  yards,  2m.  is. 

i-mile  handicap  run — J.  Sheran,  Bayonne,  60  yards, 
4m.  S3  4-ss. 

120-yard  hurdle  handicap — Final  heat,  J.  Thompson, 
Jr.,  Yale  University,  scratch,  16  2-ss. 

i-mile  handicap  walk— J.  Frazer,  N.  J.  A.  C,  35  sec- 
onds, 7m.  21  2-sS. 

I-mile  bicycle  handicap — Final  heat,  H.  Hosford,  N. 
J.  A.  C,  40  yards,  2in.  35s. 

2-mile  bicycle  handicap — Final  heat,  H.  Hosford,  N. 
J.  A.  C,  60  yards,  5m.  23  1-5S. 

Throwing  the  discus,  handicap — M.  CSuUivan,  X. 
A.  A.,  10  feet,  107ft.  4in. 

PASTIME   ATHLETIC   CLUB. 

This  old  and  enterprising  club  held  its  twen- 
tieth annual  games  July  17th,  on  its  own 
grounds  at  the  foot  of  66th  street,  East  River, 
New  York  City.  The  track,  although  only  one- 
twelfth  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  is  well  shaped  and 
the  result  of  the  walking  race  shows  that  it  is 
not    much   slower  than  many    larger    tracks. 


For  this  meeting  it  was  in  good  condition,  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  the  attendance  much 
larger  than  could  comfortably  be  accommo- 
dated on  such  small  grounds. 

50-yard  run,  novices— Final  heat,  J.  Cullen,  Star  Ath- 
letic Club,  6s. 

50  yard  handicap  run- Final  heat,  C.  A.  Sulzer,  New 
Jersey  A.  C,  3  feet,  5  4-5S. 

2ooyard  handicap  run— Final  heat.  S.  Calfagno,  Clip- 
per A.  C,  8  yards,  21  3-5S. 

600-yard  run,  novices— Final  heat,  M.  J.  Donovan,  P. 

A.  C,  I  m.  30  4-5S. 

I-mile  handicap  run— D.  J.  O'Connell,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  10  yards,  4m.  47  1-5S. 

Half-mile  handicap  run — Final  heat,  A  Coe,  Engle- 
wood  Field  Club,  35  yards,  2m.  8  4-5S. 

I-mile  handicap  walk— S.  Liebgold,  P.  A.  C,  scratch, 
6m.  45s. 

A    NEW    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    AMATEUR   ATHLETIC 
UNION. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  amateur  athletic 
sports  would  not  prosper  in  the  West  until  one 
or  more  new  associations  had  been  formed,  as 
the  Central  Association,  reaching  as  it  did  from 
Ohio  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  included  too 
much  territory.  After  a  thorough  canvassing 
of  the  subject,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  new 
association,  to  be  called  the  Western  Associa- 
tion, and  to  include  such  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  States  as  found  their  natural  center 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  St.  Louis.'July  28th,  delegates 
were  present  as  follows  :  Denver  (Col. )  Athletic  Club, 

B.  C.  Fisher;  Louisville  (Ky.)  A.  C,  T.  S.  Tuley.  K. 
McDonald,  and  W.  M.  Vaughan;  St.  Louis  A.  C.,D.  G. 
Taylor,  C.  C.  Hughes,  and  C.  S.  Reber;  Wabash  (111.) 
A.  C,  W.  G.  Wilderman,  F.  S.  Bates,  and  C.  M.  Hano- 
way;  CoUinsville  Amateur  A.  C,  J.  Mashek,  J.  Schultz, 
and  J.  Wallie. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Central 
Association  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, were  adopted  by  the  Western  Asso- 
ciation of  the  A.  A.  U. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  first  championship 
games  of  the  association,  September  17th,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Pastime  Athletic  Club,  at 
De  Hodiamont,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  elections  resulted  as  follows  :  President,  D.  G. 
Taylor,  St.  Louis  A.  C;  Vice-President,  B.  C.  Fisher, 
Denver  A.  C;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  G.  Wilder- 
man.  Wabash  A.  C;  members  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers, B.  C.  Fisher,  D.  G.  Taylor,  W.  G.  Wilderman,  and 
J.  Maushek,  CoUinsville  A.  A.  C.  ;  delegates  to  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  B.  C.  Fisher,  C.  R.  Reber,  St. 
Louis  A.  C;  T.  S.  Tuley,  C.  C.  Hughes,  St.  Louis  A. C; 
W.  G.  Wilderman,  A.  N.  Ravold,  St.  Louis  A.  C;  alter- 
nates, K.  McDonald,  L.  A.  A.;  W.  A.  Vaughn,  L.  A.  C: 
G.  S.  Rhodes,  St.  L.  A.  C;  D.  G.  Taylor,  St.  L.  A.  C; 
J.  Maushek,  C.  A.  A.  C,  and  F.  S.  Bates,  W.  A.  C. 

It  was  voted  to  ask  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  to  select  C.  S.  Reber,  B   C.  Fisher,  and 

C.  C.  Hughes,  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  from 
the  Western  Association.  W.  B.  Curtis. 


SWIMMING. 


THE   AMATEUR   CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

THE  seventeenth  annual  meeting  for  the 
decision  of  the  amateur  swimming  cham- 
pionships of  America  was  held  July  3d,  in 
the  Lagoon,  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  111., 
under  the  management  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chicago  Athletic  Association. 

The  affair  was  of  unusual  interest  and  unpre- 
cedentedly  successful,  both  in  competition  and 


management.  The  Park  Commissioners  al- 
lowed the  committee  to  use  the  Lagoon  in  Lin- 
coln Park.  A  row  of  temporary  and  handsomely 
draped  boxes,  built  on  the  high  bridge  which 
spans  the  Lagoon,  sheltered  the  guests  of 
honor;  a  grand  stand  accommodated  3,000  peo- 
ple; scows  were  moored  in  the  Lagoon  for  the 
judges,  the  starter,  the  Second  Regiment  band 
and  the  apparatus  used  in  the  exhibitions. 
The  shores  of  the  Lagoon  were  crowded  with 
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spectators,  and  the  assembly,  seated  and  stand- 
ing, exceeded  15,000  people. 

A  southerly  breeze,  fresh  enough  to  raise  a 
choppy  sea,  blew  diagonally  with  the  swimmers 
in  the  loo-yard  and  220-yard  races,  and  in  the 
even  laps  of  all  other  races.  The  courses  were 
laid  out  near  the  lee  shore  of  the  Lagoon,  the 
inside  course  having  the  most  wind  and  rough 
water,  and  each  successive  course  outward  be- 
ing a  little  smoother  and  less  windy. 

Neuman's  time  in  the  one  mile  race,  30  m. 
24  3-5  sees. ,  now  becomes  the  fastest  American 
amateur  record,  supplanting  30  m.  272-5  sees., 
by  B.  A.  Hart,  at  Wayne,  Pa,,  Aug.  28,  1896. 
The  announced  times  of  the  100-yard  and  220- 
yard  races  were  also  faster  than  any  previ- 
ous American  amateur  performances,  but  the 
swimmers  were  assisted  by  a  fresh  breeze  and 
a  slight  surface  current. 

100-yard  straightaway,  in  still  water— D.  B.  Ren  ear, 
Lurliue  Swimming  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  ina. 
7  2-5S.;  J.  F.  Haunty,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Rowing  Club, 
im.  II  2-5S. ;  R.  E.  Beach,  Chicago  (111.)  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, im.  14  3-5S.  ;  D.  M.  Reeder,  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  4;  N.  Murray,  N.Y.A.C,  5. 

220-yard  Straightaway,  in  still  water — D.  M.  Reeder, 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  2m.  57  2-5S.;  R.  E.  Beach, 
C.A.A.,  2m.  58  4-5S.;  N.  Murray,  N.Y.A.C,  3;  J.  M.  Da- 
vis,'N.Y.A.C,  4. 

440-yard,  with  one  turn,  in  still  water — H.  F.  Brewer, 
L.S.C.,  7m.  8  3-5S.;  W.  Blum,  C.A.A.,  2;  F.  A.  Binder, 
C.A.A.,  3. 

Half-mile,  with  three  turns,  in  still  water — P.  Neu- 
man,  C.A.A.,  15m.  6  3-5S.;  W.  C.  Goetz,  M.R.C.,  15m. 
58  3-5S.;  F.  A.  Wenck,  N.Y.A.C,  3. 

One-mile,  with  seven  turns,  in  still  water — Dr.  P. 
Neuman,  C.A.A.,  30m.  24  3-58.;  J.  F.  Haunty,  M.R.C., 
31m.  21S.;  F.  A.  Wenck,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  33m. 
4  2-5S. 

In  addition  to  the  championship  events  there 


were  numerous  competitions  and  exhibitions, 
including  the  following : 

100  yard  race,  for  school-boys. 

lOo-yard  race  in  full  street  dress. 

lOO-yard  tub  race. 

220-yard  race,  for  German  Turners. 

220-yard  race,  for  Naval  Militia. 

Exhibition  of  high  and  fancy  diving,  by  Prof.  Will- 
iam Johnson,  of  Windsor  Park  Beach,  and  his  pupils, 
Horace  Staney,  Edward  Besse,  William  Williams, 
Andrew  J.  Toolen,  Jr.,  Leon  Toolen,  Percy  Halley, 
Charles  Brown,  Willie  Foy  and  J.  Clarence  Bell. 

Life  saving,  from  an  overturned  boat  (showing 
proper  method  of  towing  a  helpless  person  to  shore), 
by  Professor  Johnson  and  pupils. 

High  diving,  by  Prof.  George  W.  Clark  and  Master 
J.  Clarence  Bell. 

Self-preservation,  releasing  one's  self  from  grasp  of 
drowning  person,  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Johnson  and 
Madam  Liljenstople. 

Monte  Cristo  mystery,  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Johnson. 

Exhibition  of  fancy  swimming,  floating,  spring- 
board, trapeze  and  drop  diving,  by  Prof.  Fritz  Mayer, 
of  the  Wells  Street  Natatorium,  and  pupils. 

Exhibition  of  figure  floating,  by  Professor  Theodore 
Kadish,  of  the  original  Kadish  Natatorium. 

Prof.  John  Robinson,  swimming  instructor  Great 
Northern  Baths,  and  Prof.  Peter  Rowland,  swimming 
instructor  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  illustrated  the 
correct  strokes  used  in  long  and  short-distance  racing, 
figure  floating,  diving  and  trick-swimming. 

High  dive,  drop  dive,  dive  from  trapeze  and  diving 
from  a  spring-board,  by  Professor  Connell,  of  the 
North  Side  Bathing  Beach. 

High  diving  and  trapeze  exhibition,  by  Andre  and 
Golden. 

There  w^as  also  a  400-yard  relay  race  ;  teams  of  four 
men,  each  man  to  swim  100  yards  straightaway,  in  still 
water — First  relay,  D.  M.  Reeder,  N.Y.A.C,  im.  20  3-58.; 
G.  A.  Thorne,  CA.A.,  2.  Second  relay,  F.  A.  Wenck, 
N.Y.A.C,  im.  23s.;  W.  Blum,  C A. A.,  2.  Third  relay. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Davis,  N.Y.A.C,  im.  223-58.;  R.  E.  Beach, 
C.A.A.,  2.  Fourth  relay,  N.  Murray,  N.Y.A.C,  im. 
194-5S. ;  G.  C.  Rew,  C.A.A.,  z.  Times  of  the  teams: 
New  York,  5m.  26s. ;  Chicago,  5m.  27  3-58. 

W.  B.  Curtis. 


ROWING. 


NORTHWESTERN     AMATEUR     ROWING    ASSOCIATION. 

THIS  is  the  oldest  living  rowing  or  re- 
gatta association  in  America,  antedating 
the  National  Association  by  four  years. 
Its  twenty-ninth  annual  regatta  was 
rowed  August  2d  and  3d  on  the  Detroit 
River,  at  Belle  Isle,  just  above  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  course  for  the  canoe  races  was  one-half 
mile  straightaway  with  the  current,  and  in  all 
the  other  events  a  mile  and  a  half  with  one  turn. 
August  2d. — The  weather  was  fine,  the  wind 
fresh,  almost  straight  down  the  river,  and  the 
water  choppy. 


Single  canoes— E.  B.  Nellis,  Wyandotte  (Mich.)  Boat 
Club,  3m.  ^^y^s,.■,  E.  L.  Warner,  Detroit  (Mich.)  B.  C,  2; 
D.  H.  McDougall,  Argonaut  Rowing  Club,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  3. 

Junior  single-scull  shells — G.  Corbett,  Iroquois  B.  C, 
Chicago,  111.,  iim.  12s.;  C  L.  Harris,  D.  B.  C,  2,  by  a 
length  ;  F.  Barrett,  Catlin  B.  C,  Chicago,  a  poor  third. 

Single  -  scull  shells  ;  a  quarter  -  mile  straightaway, 
with  the  current — C.  L.  Van  Damme,  Mutual  B.  C, 
Detroit,  im.  25  2-55.;  W.  B.  Bright,  A.  R.  C,  2,  by  a 
length  ;  J.  Henderson,  C  B.  C,  3. 

Junior  double-scull  shells — Detroit  B.  C,  C  L.  Harris 
(bow),  W.  Hough  (stroke),  iim.  308.;  Grand  Rapids 
B.  C,  J.  Avery  (bow),  C  McQuewan  (strokej,  2. 

Junior  pair-oared  shells — Detroit  B.  C.,  W.  S.  Brooks 
(bow),  E.  L.  Warner  (stroke),  um.  58^8.;  Mutual  B.  C, 
W.  Bruner  (bow),  H.  Bruner  (stroke),  2,  by  a  quarter- 
mile. 

Junior  four-oared  shells  ;  first  round,  winners  only 
to  row  in  final — First  heat,  Argonaut  R.  C,  T.  Burnside 
(bow),  G.  G.  Jordan,  M.  E.  Douglas,  H.  Gooderham 
(stroke),  10m.  5s. ;  Detroit  B.  C,  J.  F.  Lyon  (bow),  H.  M. 
Leonard,  J.  E.  Liggett,  C.  C  Smith  (stroke),  2,  by  3 
lengths;  Mutual  B.  C.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  J.  Van  Damme 
(bow),  W.  Droishagen,  E.  Frohman,  F.  Martin  (stroke), 
a  poor  third.  Second  heat,  Ecorse  (Mich.)  B.  (i.,  T.  Le 
Blanc  (bow),  S.  Labadie,  W.  C  McCollom,  E.  Oulette 
(stroke),  lom.  40s.;  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  B.  C,  F.  Hei- 
man  (bow),  W.  H.  Booth,  D.  Wolcott,  A.  Jennings 
(stroke),  2,  by  2  lengths,  on  sufferance  ;  broke  one  of 
their  rudder  ropes  at  the  turn.  Final  heat.  Argonaut 
R.  C,  lom.  I  4-58;  Ecorse  B.  C,  2,  by  2  lengths. 

August  3d  brought  beautiful  weather,  a  light 
breeze  and  smooth  water. 

Slngle-scull  shells;  first  round,  winners  of  each  heat 
to  start  in  final  First  heat,  W.  B.  Bright,  A.  R.  C,  lom. 
38s. ;  J.  Henderson,  C.  B.  C,  r,  by  3  yards.  Second  heat, 
C  L.  Van  Damme,  M.  B.  C,  lom.  48^8.;  D.  G.  Corbett, 
I.  B.  C,  2,  by  3  lengths  ;  N.  T.  Langlois,  W.  B.  C.  quit 
at  the  turn.  Final  heat.  Van  Damme  finished  first,  in 
10m.  54I4S.,  but  was  disqualified  for  fouling,  and  tho 
race  given  to  Bright. 
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Tandem  canoes;  half  a  mile  straightaway,  with  the 
current— Detroit  B.  C,  E.  L.  Warner,  W.  A.  Warner, 
p.  o.  in  3m.  4gs. 

Double-scull  shells— Catlin  B.  C,  J.  Henderson  (bow), 
W.  Winand  (stroke),  r.  o.  in  lom.  46  3-4S. 

Pair  oared  shells— Detroit  B.  C,  F.  R.  Cook  (bow), 
W.  A.  Warner  (stroke),  lom.  56  2-58.;  Catlin  B.  C,  C. 
Goff  (bow),  F.  Binder  (stroke),  2,  by  5  lengths. 

Four-oared  gigs,  with  coxswains— Detroit  B.  C,  first 
crew,  F.  R.  Cook  (bow),  C.  C.  Smith,  W.  S.  Brooks,  W. 
A.  Warner  (stroke),  E.  Warner  (coxswain),  lom.  loj^s.; 
Detroit  B.  C,  second  crew,  E.  L.  Warner  (bow),  H.  M. 
Leonard,  J.  E.  Liggett,  F.  A.  Lyons  (stroke),  C.  L. 
Harris  (coxswain),  2,  by  4  lengths. 

Four-oared  shells— Ecorse  B.  C,  C.  Taup  (bow),  L 
Champagne,  M.  Bourassa,  A.  S.  Beaubien  (stroke),  qm. 
22%s.;  Mutual  B.  C,  A.  J.  Skiffington  (bow),  T.  T. 
George,  H.  H.  Skiffington,  C.  L.  Van  Damme  (stroke), 
2,  by  2  lengths;  Detroit  B.  C,  F.  R.  Cook  (bow),  C.  C. 
Smith,  W.  S.  Brooks,  W.  A.  Warner  (stroke),  3,  by  a 
length. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  was 
held  August  3d.  The  three  vacancies  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  were  filled  by  W.  D.  West, 
Detroit ;  J.  C.  Sterling,  Monroe  (re-elected), 
and  S.  H.  Hewitt,  Detroit  (re-elected). 

It  was  decided  that  winners  of  junior  races 
on  the  first  day  should  be  allowed  to  draw  for 
positions  and  compete  in  the  senior  races  of 
the  second  day. 

At  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  directors, 
S.  H.  Hewitt  resigned  from  the  Board. 

The  old  officers  were  re-elected  as  follows  : 
President,  W.  Campbell,  Wyandotte ;  Vice- 
President,  A.  Frazer,  Toronto ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  W.  C.  Jupp,  Detroit. 

STATEN    ISLAND    BOAT    CLUB. 

Their  annual  club  regatta  was  rowed  July 
31st,  on  the  Kill  von  KuU,  the  course  being 
one-half  mile  straightaway  with  the  tide,  be- 
tween Port  Richmond  and  the  Staten  Island 
Boat  Club  house.  In  addition  to  the  club  con- 
tests, the  programme  included  an  eight-oared 
match  with  the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club.  At 
the  start  the  wind  was  fresh  and  the  water 
rough,  but  improved  with  each  race,  until  the 
eight-oared  match  was  rowed  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 

Single-scull  shells— W.  C.  Creighton,  1. 

Four-oared  barges — A.  Ludwig(bow),  P.  Devlin,  D, 
Rainhard,  E.  T.  Donnelly  (stroke),  i. 

Four-oared  shells  —  E.  T.  Donnelly  (bow),  C.  J. 
Schramme,  P.  Voss,  L.  Wolff  (stroke),  i. 

Eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains  —  Staten  Island 
Boat  Club,  J.  H.  Doughty  (bow),  E.  T.  Donnelly,  A. 
Koehn,  C.  J.  Schramme,  P.  Voss,  K.  Wolff,  F.  G.  Jan- 
sen,  L.  Wolff  (stroke),  V.  Garrett  (coxswain),  1 ;  New 
Jersey  Athletic  Club,  L.  J.  Borland  (bow),  J.  S.  Mc- 
Donald, F.  Day,  E.  L.  Vredenburgh,  E.  P.  Allen,  M. 
V.  Stringham,  E.  O.  Schuyler,  N.  H.  Day  (stroke),  A. 
D.  Gordon  (coxswain),  2,  by  half  a  length. 

AN   EIGHT-OARED    MATCH    RACE   IN    MINNESOTA. 

Eight-oared  crews  of  the  Minnesota  Boat 
Club  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  the  Duluth,  Minn., 
Boat  Club  rowed  a  match  race  July  31st,  over  a 
mile  and  a  half  straightaway  course  on  Lake 
Minnetonka,  Minn.  The  weather  was  fine, 
with  a  fresh  wind  across  the  course,  which 
made  the  water  lumpy.  The  race  was  close 
all  the  way,  each  boat  leading  in  turn  until 
only  a  few  strokes  from  the  finish;  when  the 
boats  were  almost  abreast,  one  of  the  Duluth 
crew  broke  his  oar,  and  Minnesota  won  easily. 

The  crews  were  as  follows  : 

Minnesota  Boat  Club  —  Whidden  (bow),  Boland, 
Simpson,  N.  P.  Langford,  Bjornstad,  P.  Houghton,  G. 
Langford,  M.  Bend  (stroke),  Schwartz  (coxswain). 

Duluth  Boat  Club— C.  Tvedt  (bow),  B.  M.  Peyton,  H. 
M.  Peyton,  F.  Heimick,  S.  McPhail,  M.  A.  Thompson, 
Q.  Calhoun,  G.  Gibson  (stroke),  P.  E.  Carr  (coxswain). 


NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    OF   AMATEUR   OARSMEN. 

Their  twenty-fifth  annual  regatta,  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  amateur  championships  of  Amer- 
ica, was  rowed  August  13th  and  14th,  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  starts 
for  the  turning  races  and  the  finishes  of  all  races 
being  at  Rockland  Pier,  in  Fairmount  Park. 

The  course  for  the  international  four-oared 
race,  and  for  both  the  eight-oared  races,  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  straightaway,  with  a  slow  cur- 
rent, and  for  all  other  events  a  mile  and  a  half 
with  one  turn. 

August  13th  was  a  beautiful  day,  with  fairly 
smooth  water  and  a  light  breeze  against  the 
oarsmen  in  the  final  straight  of  all  races. 

The  attendance  was  large,  thousands  of  en- 
thusiastic spectators  swarming  over  the  banks 
all  along  the  course,  and  especially  near  the 
finish  line,  while  a  whole  fleet  of  row,  sail,  and 
steam  boats  was  unable  to  accommodate  all 
who  wished  to  be  passengers. 

The  start  was  delayed  long  after  the  adver- 
tised time,  and  the  last  race  was  rowed  between 
twilight  and  darkness. 

In  the  first  trial  heat  of  the  senior  singles 
Juvenal  impaled  the  quarter-mile  buoy  on  the 
nose  of  his  shell,  and  the  umpire  ordered  the 
men  back  for  a  fresh  start. 

In  the  first  trial  heat  of  the  senior  fours, 
Ariel  fouled  Crescent  near  the  quarter-mile 
mark,  and  the  umpire  sent  the  boats  back  for 
a  fresh  start. 

In  the  first  trial  heat  of  the  international 
fours,  StateJi  Island  came  to  the  starting  line 
with  their  shell  slightly  damaged  by  collision 
with  a  floating  plank  on  their  way  up  the  river, 
and  their  finish  in  last  place  may  have  been  due 
in  some  measure  to  this  accident. 

In  the  intermediate  eights,  Nezv  York  Ath- 
letic Club^  when  in  last  place,  near  the  one 
mile  mark,  were  run  into  and  stopped  by  a 
blunderer  in  a  rowboat.  The  unfortunate 
crew  claimed  another  trial,  but  the  umpire,  ex- 
ercising the  discretion  allowed  by  rule  fifteen 
of  the  Laws  of  Boat-racing,  declined  to  inter- 
fere, as  the  accident  did  not,  in  his  opinion, 
alter  the  result  of  the  race. 

Intermediate  single-scull  shells,  first  round,  first  two 
in  each  heat  to  start  in  final.  First  heat — C.  H.  Lewis, 
Wauchusett  Boat  Club,  Worcester,  Mass.,  lom.  32  1-4S. ; 

B.  G.  Wilson,  New  York  Athletic  C,  New  York  City, 
lom.  83  -4s.;  J.  McC.  Binder,  Malta  B.  C.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  iim.33S.;  W.  S.  Rodenbaugh,  Malta  B.  C,  iim.  42s. 

Intermediate  single-scull  shells,  first  round,  second 
heat — F.  J.  Greer,  Columbia  Rowing  Association,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  lom.  411-2S.;  H.  Vought,  Atalanta  B.  C, 
N.  Y.  C,  lom.  46s. ;  R.  E.  Lockwood,  West  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  B.  C,  lom.  52S. 

Intermediate  single- scull  shells,  first  round,  third 
heat — E.  F.  ^^choltze,  Narragansett  B.  C,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  lom. ;  T.  Bunker,  Crescent  B.  C-,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
lom.  56s.;  P.  H.  Lee,  Springfield,  Mass.,  B.  C,  urn.  los. 

Senior  single-scuU  shells,  first  round,  first  two  in 
each  heat  to  start  in  final — First  heat,  J.  B.  Juvenal, 
Pennsylvania  B.  C,  Philadelphia,  lom.  13s.;  F.  Alward, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  R  C,  lom.  27  3-4S. ;  N.  Joyce,  Atlanta  B. 

C,  Springfield,  Mass.,  lom  30  3-4S. 

Senior  single-scull  shells,  first  round,  second  heat, 
J.  J.  Whitehead,  West  End  B.  C,  Boston,  gm.  sg  1-2S.; 
E.  A.  Thompson,  Argonaut  R.  C,  Toronto,  lom.  4  1-2S. ; 
J.  J.  Ryan,  T.  R.  C,  lom.  22s. 

Senior  single-scull  shells,  first  round,  third  heat.  J. 
McGuire,  Bradford  B.  C,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  lom. 
I  1-2S. ;  C.  L.  Van  Damme,  Mutual  B.  C,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  lom.  g  1-2S.;  E.  Marsh,  Vesper  B.  C,  Phila- 
delphia, did  not  finish. 

Senior  four-oared  shells,  first  round,  first  two  in  each 
heat  to  row  in  final— First  heat,  Ariel  Rowing  Club, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  C.W.  Ralph  (bow),  F.Hancock,  W.  N. 
Cummings,  S.  Radcliffe  (stroke),  gm.  25s.;  Staten  Isl- 
and, N.  Y.,  B.  C,  A.  Reimer  (bow),  K.  Wolff,  P.  Voss, 
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L.  Wolff  (stroke),  gm.  25S.;  Crescent  B.  C,  C.  Marge- 
rum  Cbowj.  H.  F.  Kusel,  D.  Halstead,  W.  McKeever 
fstroke),  3,  by  half  a  length. 

Senior  four-oared  shells,  first  round — Second  heat. 
Institute  B.  C,  Newark,  N.  J.,  E.  J.  Carney  (bow),  F. 

A.  Sullivan,  J.  E.  Walker,  O.  E.  Fox  (stroke),  qm.  15s.; 
Argonaut  B.  C,  P.  Thompson  (bow),  A.  J.  Boyd,  P.  H. 
Thompson,  J.  Wright  (stroke),  gm.  igs.;  Columbia  Ath- 
letic C,  Washington,  D.  C,  H.  W.  Blunt  (bow).  J.  V. 
Eaton,  G.  M.  Mann,  W.  McGowan  (stroke),  3,  by  two 
lengths. 

International  four-oared  shells,  first  round,  first  two 
in  each  heat  to  rov/  in  final — First  heat.  Institute  B. 
C,  E.  J.  Carney  (bow),  P.  A.  Sullivan,  J.  E.  Walter,  O. 
E.  Fox  (stroke),  8ra.  36s.;  Ariel  R.  C.,  C.  W.  Ralph 
(bow),  F.  Hancock,  W.  N.  Cummins,  S.  Radcliffe 
(stroke),  8m.  3gs.;  Staten  Island  B.C.,  A.  Reiraer  (bowj, 
K.  Wolff,  P.  Voss,  W.  Wolff  (stroke),  3,  by  2  lengths. 

International  four-oared  shells,  first  round — Second 
heat.  Argonaut  R.  C.,0.  Heron  (bow),  A.  J.  Boyd,  P.  H. 
Thompson,  J.  Wright  (stroke),  8m.  36s.;  Ciolumbia  A. 
C,  H.  W.  Blunt,  Jr.  (bow),  V.  Eaton,  G.  M.  Mann,  W. 
McGowan  (stroke),  8m.  50s. 

Intermediate  eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains — 
Worcester,  Mass.,  High  School  Athletic  Association, 
P.  B.  Gorham  (bow).  C.  Jackson,  R.  Mitchell,  T. 
Brown,  J.  E.  Munroe,  C.  E.  Daly,  T.  R.  Johnson,  P.  J. 
Kerns  (stroke),  J.  J.  Quinn,  Jr.  (coxswain).  8m.  7s.; 
Montrose  B.  C,  Philadelphia,  L.  Clouff  (bow),  E.  Lynch, 

B.  Auer,  J.  Crawford,  G.  Pinyard,  G.  P'rame,  W.  Pur- 
man,  E.  Markle  (stroke),  J.  O'Brian  (coxswain),  8m. 
12S. ;  Pairmount  R.  C,  Philadelphia,  J.  McGraue  (bow), 
S.  Glenn,  P.  Hillegass,  J.  McClannaghan,  F.  Wiegand, 
B.  Denning,  H.  De  Baecke,  C.  O'Donnell  (stroke),  J. 
English  (coxswain),  8m.  iss.;  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
B.  Bogert  (bow).  E.  W.  Scott,  B.  P.  Burger,  W.  Ham 
ilton.  J.  S.  Hali;  C.  V.  Radcliff,  R.  M.  Hurd,  D.  Camp- 
bell (stroke),  D.  G.  Smyth  (coxswain),  did  not  finish. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  association  was 
held  Aug.  13th  at  the  club-house  of  the  Athletic 
Club  of  Philadelphia. 

The  roll-call  showed  that  sixty-five  clubs 
were  represented  by  delegates  and  half  as 
many  more  by  proxies. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  on 
hand  of  ^1,067.16. 

The  convention  declined  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion asking  the  'Executive  Committee  to  make 
all  future  races  straightaway. 

The  election  of  four  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  a  term  of  three  years  re- 
sulted as  follows  :  W.  C.  Jupp_,  Detroit;  Mich., 
re-elected ;  J.  D.  Mahr,  New'  York  City,  re- 
elected;  R.  H.  Pelton,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  re- 
elected. These  three  were  without  contestant. 
For  the  fourth  place,  G.  S.  Carrigan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  opposed  C.  W.  Preisendanz,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  just  completed  his  serv- 
ice of  a  short  term  in  lieu  of  a  member  who 
had  resigned.  Carrigan  was  beaten  by  a  vote 
of  54  against  30. 

The  convention  adopted  resolutions  con- 
gratulating Edward  Hanlon  Ten  Eyck  upon 
winning  the  diamond  sculls  at  the  recent  Hen- 
ley-on-Thames Royal  Regatta. 

August  14th  the  weather  was  fine,  the  wind 
light,  the  water  smooth,  and  the  crowd  much 
larger  than  on  the  first  day. 

In  the  intermediate  doubles  Nassau  fouled 
Fairrnoiijit ,  a.ndi\\Teve  disqualified,  and  the  race 
was  re-started  without  them. 

Soon  after  the  start  in  the  pair-oared  race 
Quaker  City  broke  an  oar;  and  at  the  turn  West 
Philadelphia  and  Vesper  collided  with  Argo- 


naut, damaging  both  boats,  and  sinking  Argo- 
naut. The  umpire  declared  the  race  void,  and 
ordered  the  crews  to  row  again  on  Monday. 

Intermediate  single-scull  shells,  final  heat — C.  H. 
Lewis,  lom.  17s.;  P.  J.  Greer,  lom.  40s.;  B.  G.  Wilson, 
iim.  8s.;  T.  Bunker,  iim.  11  1-4S. 

B.  P.  Scholtze  broke  a  scull  and  upset  near  the  mile 
mark,  when  three  lengths  in  front  and  seeming  sure  to 
win. 

H.  Vought,  o. 

Senior  single-scull  shells,  final  heat.  J.  Maguire,  gm. 
Sgs.  ;  J.  J.  Whitehead,  lom.  5s. ;  J.  B.  Juvenal,  lom. 
21  1-2S.;  C.  L.  Van  Damme,  lom.  26s.  E.  A.  Thompson, 
5  ;  P.  Alward,  o. 

Intermediate  double-scull  shells,  Fairmount  R.  A., 
C.  Devery  (bow),  T.  Skelly  (stroke),  lom.  2gs.  Vesper 
B.  C,  W.  J.  Sweeney  (bow),  B.  P.  Elliott  (stroke),  lom. 
42s.  Detroit  B.  C,  C.  L.  Harris  (bow  ,  W.  Hough 
(stroke),  lom.  46  1-2S.  Nonpareil  B.  C.,  New  York  City, 
G.  Bates  (bow),  M.  Naughton  (stroke),  4,  by  4  lengths. 
Nassau  B.  C,  New  York,  H.  Clearmati  (bow),  P. 
Smith  (stroke),  disqualified. 

Senior  double-scull  shells,  Pennsylvania  B.  C,  G.  W. 
Van  Vliet  (bow),  H.  Monaghan  (stroke),  gm.  27  3-5S. 
Catlin  B.  C.,  Chicago,  111.,  J.  Henderson  (bow),  W. 
Weinand  (stroke),  gm.  35  1-2S.  Toronto  R.  C,  J.  A. 
Russell  (bow),  F.  Alwarti  (stroke),  gm.  4g  1-2S. 

Intermediate  four-oared  shells.  Vesper  B.  C,  G. 
Roehm  (bow),  J.  M.  Patterson,  C.  E.  Krauter,  D.  H. 
Niles  (stroke)  ;  time,  9m.  i8s. 

Seawanhaka  B.  C,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  W.  Farman 
(bow),  R.  Farman,  L.  Stevens,  T.  Vosseler  (stroke), 
9m.  20S. 

Pennsylvania  B.  C,  H.  Wilson  (bow),  H.  Southarck, 
L.  A.  Warne,  C.  Young  (stroke),  9m.  28s. 

Lone  Star  B.  C,  New  York,  A.  J.  Meyers  (bow),  W. 
Goodkind,  S.  G.  Stern,  G.  Hofer  (stroke),  4. 

Senior  four-oared  shells,  final  heat — Institute  B.  C, 
gm.  7S.;  Ariel  R.  C,  gm.  8  1-2S.;  Argonaut  R.  C,  3. 

Staten  Island  B.  C.  quit  near  the  turn. 

International  four-oared  shells,  final  heat — Argonaut 
R.  C,  8m.  52S. ;  Ariel,  R.  C,  8m.  58  1-2S. ;  Institute  B.  C, 
gm.  IS.;  Columbia  A.  C.  did  not  finish  ;  broke  an  oar  at 
half  way  in  trying  to  avoid  a  collision  with  the  bridge 
pier. 

Senior  eight-oared  shells,  with  coxswains — Pennsj^l- 
vania  B.  C,  G.  W.  Van  Wirt,  bow  ;  C.  H.  Veneir,  H. 
G.  Scott,  H.  W.  Meade.  J.  O.  Exley,  H.  Moneghan,  J. 
Dempsey,  J.  B.  Juvenal,  stroke,  G.  Raljes,  coxswain, 
8m.  I  1-4S. 

Weld  B.  C,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
T.  W.  Pierce,  bow  ;  H.  Bancroft,  C.  B.  Wood,  T.  Gar- 
rett, S.  G.  Coleman,  T.  Blake,  A.  Dubois,  T.  Dobyns, 
stroke  ;  G.  P.  Orton,  coxswain,  8m.  14s. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  J.  M.  Rugenberg,  bow, 
J.  H.  Hall,  P.  Wallace,  J.  B.  Carnett,  W.  H.  Howell,  H. 
R.  Kervey,  W.  P.  Preston,  J.  W.  Busch.  stroke  ;  W.  Lee, 
coxswain,  8m.  i6s. 

Montrose  B.  C,  L.  Clouff,  bow  ;  E.  Lynch,  E.  Auer, 
J.  Crawford,  G.  Pinyard,  G.  Frame,  W.  Purman,  E. 
Markle,  stroke  ;  J.  O'Bryan,  coxswain,  quit  near  the 
start. 

August  i6th  brought  fine  weather,  a  fresh 
breeze,  and  choppy  water  for  the  postponed 
pair-oared  race. 

Pair-oared  shells,  Argonaut  R.  C,  P.  H.  Thompson, 
bow;  J.  Wright,  stroke,  lom.  it  2-5S. 

Vesper  B.  C,  E.  Marsh,  bow;  W.  Foulker,  stroke, 
10m.  28  1-2S. 

West  Philadelphia  B.  C,  W.  N.  Me5'ers,  bow;  W.  M. 
Blackburn,  stroke,  by  a  quarter  mile. 

Near  the  mile  mark,  Arg07taut  ran  into  some 
driftwood,  stopping  their  boat  for  several  sec- 
onds, while  the  bow-oar  cleared  away  the  rub- 
bish. Marsh,  of  the  Vespers,  was  too  strong  for 
Foulker,  and  pulled  him  all  about  the  river. 
West  Philadelphia  had  a  poor  boat  borrowed 
for  this  race.  W.  B.      Curtis. 
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NE  of  the  perplexities 
of  the  neophyte  in  golf- 
ing is  the  pay  of  cad- 
dies. There  are  vari- 
ous methods  and  sys- 
tems of  payment  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  grumbling 
by  payers  and  payees  every- 
where. Of  one  thing  we  may 
write  with  precision,  viz., 
that  on  a  course  played  over 
by  beginners  the  fairest 
method  is  to  pay  the  caddies 
by  the  hour  A  good  player 
may  go  round  a  small  nine- 
hole  course  in  fifty  or  sixty 
minutes,  while  a  poor  player 
may  take  two  hours  for  the 
'■^-  "  same  task,  not  to  mention 
the  wear  and  tear  upon  the 
patience  and  reticence  of  the  caddie.  If  there 
are  a  good  many  players,  and  play  continues 
for  six  or  seven  hours  a  day,  the  caddie 
fees  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  a  caddie 
may  make  in  the  vicinity  of  $i.oo  a  day.  As 
we  have  suggested  before  in  these  columns, 
the  caddies  ought  to  be  divided  into  two 
clashes,  so  that  the  better  boys  may  make, 
say,  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  an  hour,  and  the  less 
experienced  caddies  ten  to  twelve  cents.  On 
the  big  courses  in  Scotland  and  England  the 
rule,  is  very  generally,  to  pay  the  caddies  so 
much  a  round  But  over  these  courses  the  duffer 
is  in  a  minor  ty,  and  the  average  time  taken  to 
play  one  round  does  not  differ  very  much  or  at 
any  rate  not  enough  to  make  the  earnings  of 
the  different  caddies  for  a  week  of  play  much 
more  or  much  less  one  than  another.  In 
the  case  of  the  important  links,  like  St.  An- 
drew's, Hoylake,  Westward  Ho!,  Sandwich, 
North  Berwick,  and  others,  there  are  so  many 
caddies,  and  the  competition  between  them  to 
be  taken  out  is  so  keen,  that  there  is  little  need 
to  keep  them  up  to  their  work.  The  habitual 
players  soon  discover  who  among  the  caddies 
are  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  their  chances 
to  be  taken  out  vary  accordingly  In  the  case  of 
caddies  who  play  the  game  well  enough  to  be 
taken  out  for  a  match  it  is  customary  to  pay 
them  for  their  time  and  something  additional  as 
a  "  tip."  The  whole  question,  however,  is  one 
that  must  be  answered  accordmg  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  locality.  It  is  folly  to  over- 
pay the  caddies,  and  it  is  mean  to  underpay 
them.  The  green  committee  in  each  locality 
should  look  into  the  matter  of  the  possible  earn- 
ings of  the  boys  who  serve  as  caddies  and  ar- 
range their  schedule  of  fees  so  that  the  business 
of  caddying  may  not  be  much  more,  or  much 
less,  profitable  than  the  work  that  the  bo3's  and 
men  so  employed  might  do,  if  not  so  employed. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  matter  which  does  not  permit  of 
a  categorical  decision,  applicable  to  all  cases, 
and  to  every  locality. 

Another  correspondent  writes  to  ask  if  some- 
thing cannot  be  said  or  done  to  lessen  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  friction  between  players 
anent  the  rules.  The  gentleman  in  question 
claims  to  have  played  golf  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  at  the  winter  resorts  in  France,  and 


gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  game  is  almost 
spoilt  for  him  in  this  country  by  the  incessant 
wrangling  that  goes  on  between  players.  He 
writes  that  it  is  ncjt  confined  to  this  course  or 
that,  but  is  a  feature  of  every  golf  course  in  this 
country.  Our  own  experience  is  not  so  bad  as 
that,  though  we  are  bound  to  agree  with  our 
correspondent  that  there  is  far  more  discussion 
and  argument  here  over  our  golf  than  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  effi- 
cient remedy  for  this.  The  usual  laws  of  social 
intercourse  apply  upon  the  links  as  elsewhere. 
No  one  is  obliged  to  play  a  second  time  with 
a  man  who  has  made  himself  disagreeable  dur- 
ing a  first  match.  The  best  way  is  to  accord 
to  a  cantankerous  opponent  everything  he  asks, 
and,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  holes,  register  a 
vow  never  to  play  another  match  with  him.  If, 
as  is  the  case  sometimes,  you  must  meet  this 
same  golfing  coyote,  with  his  snapping  and 
snarling,  by  the  draw  of  a  tournament  or  in  a 
team  match,  bear  in  mind  that  the  etiquette  of 
golf  does  not  require  that  you  should  talk.  The 
rules  of  the  etiquette  of  the  game  expressly 
forbid  talking  at  certain  points  in  the  game, 
and  nowhere  demand  that  you  entertain  your 
companion  with  Rochefoucauldian  cynicisms 
or  Talleyrandian  brilliancy.  Silence  is  permitted 
at  every  stage  of  the  game,  and  it  has  been 
our  experience  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  quar- 
rel with  a  man  who  is  always  dumb  and  usually 
deaf.  The  writer  himself  has  adopted  the 
fashion  of  being  a  little  deaf  in  one  ear  When 
something  is  said  which  is  best  not  to  hear,  it 
is  that  ear ;  when  it  is  diplomatic  to  hear,  then 
it  is  the  other  ear.  This  serves  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably, for  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any 
opponent  to  keep  in  mind,  over  a  zig-zag  course, 
which  is  your  good  and  which  is  your  bad  ear. 
By  this  method  you  can  hear  or  not,  as  you 
choose,  and  thereby  make  conversation  impos- 
sible by  inability  to  hear,  or  chat  agreeably  by 
permitting  your  companion  to  become  audible 
when  it  suits  you  so  to  do.  In  this  way  you 
command  the  situation.  No  chatterer,  no  mat- 
ter how  malignant  the  disease  of  speech  may 
be  in  his  case,  can  talk  with  comfort,  or  quarrel 
with  satisfaction,  with  a  deaf  man  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  automatic  arrangement 
enables  one  to  have  the  right  ear  always  turned 
in  the  direction  of  agreeable  conversation.  We 
offer  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  our  corre- 
spondent, and  to  all  readers  of  these  columns, 
for  what  it  is  worth.  The  writer  has  found  it 
useful,  both  on  and  off  the  golf-links  ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  on  the  golf-links  there  can  result  no 
harm,  since  the  inore  automatic  deaf  golfers  we 
have,  the  better  for  the  game.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  a  disobedient  people  as 
a  whole,  whose  ancestors  came  here  in  order 
that  they  might  talk  more  freely  than  they  had 
been  permitted  to  do  in  Europe.  It  is  difficult 
for  us,  therefore,  to  adapt  ourselves  to  a  strict 
reign  of  law  and  submission  to  precedent,  either 
in  sport  or  anything  else.  Our  baseball,  outside 
of  university  and  collegiate  play,  is  a  succession 
of  fines  and  punishments,  with  the  addition 
at  times  of  mobbing  of  umpires, and  interjections 
by  both  players  and  spectators— and  baseball 
is  dubbed  our  national  game.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  we  shall  adapt  ourselves  readily. 
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then,  to  the  national  game  of  a  phlegmatic, 
oatmeal-fed,  and  non-joke-perceiving  people, 
whose  Presbyterian  principles  are  of  a  bright 
and  beautiful  blue.  It  is,  none  the  less,  good 
for  us  to  try.  This  game  of  golf  is  strictly 
adapted  to  the  cure  of  the  defects  of  our  na- 
tional qualities,  and  therefore  we  should  per- 
severe. If  we  cannot  play  in  peace  with  all 
men,  we  can,  at  least,  refuse  to  play  with  them 
at  all ;  or  better,  keep  such  opponents  as  pen- 
ances, to  be  played  with  on  fast  days,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  we  deem  it  meet  and  right 
to  mortify  our  flesh  and  humble  our  spirits  ! 

The  best  golf  of  the  last  month  has  been  the 
matches  at  Shinnecock  Hills,  where  a  new 
player,  Mr.  Keene,  dismounted  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  gave  Mr.  Tyng  a  hard  match  for  the 
cup ;  and  at  St.  Andrew's,  where  Mr.  John 
Reid,  Jr. ,  made  a  new  record  for  the  links  there. 
His  score,  a  very  consistent  performance,  was  : 
Out  :  6,  3,  3,  4.  4.  4.  7-  4.  3=38-  In  :  6,  3,  3,  4, 
3,  4,  6,  4,  4=37.  The  record  for  this  course  is 
held  by  Will  Tucker,  and  this  75  of  young  Mr. 
Reid's  is  only  two  worse  than  the  best  score  of 
the  local  professional,  viz.,  73.  The  newspapers 
have  written  of  Mr.  Keene's  appearance  at 
Shinnecock  Hills  as  though  he  were  a  polo- 
player  and  nothing  more.  But  Mr.  Keene  has 
played  lawn-tennis,  court-tennis,  foot-ball,  at 
Harvard,  and  various  other  games,  and  played • 
them  all  very  respectably  indeed.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  should  play  golf  well.  Indeed 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  any  man  to  have  a 
diversity  of  gifts  in  matters  athletic.  We  are 
too  prone  to  devote  ourselves  to  one  game,  to 
one  amusement,  and  when  we  are  separated 
from  that  we  are  helplessly  stranded  on  the 
shores  of  monotony.  It  is  a  deal  better  to  play 
half  a  dozen  games  fairly  well,  than  to  be  a 
professional  performer  at  any  one  of  them. 
Better  for  the  performer  and  better  for  the 
whole  field  of  sport. 

The  handicap  competition  over  the  Ardsley 
Casino  Course,  on  August  7th,  brought  out  lit- 
tle, if  any,  good  play.  Practically,  every  one 
was  on  or  beyond  the  duffer  mark,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Barnes,  Jr.,  winning  with  a  gross  score  of 
99  against  some  fifteen  rivals.  At  Shin- 
necock Hills  Miss  Beatrix  Hoyt  handed  in 
an  85  over  the  ladies'  course  in  the  handicap 
tournament  there.  A  Miss  Barney  and  Miss 
J.  Hoyt  handed  in  cards  of  102  and  99  respect- 
ively. Over  the  men's  course,  a  90  by  Mr.  H. 
H.  Curtis,  a  93  by  Mr.  H.  Russell,  a  92  by  Mr. 
F.  A.  Robertson  were  the  best  scores. 

Of  the  team  matches  Westbrook  beats  Shin- 
necock by  25  holes  to  6;  Englewood  beats  Nor- 
wood 16  holes  to  9  ;  Fairfield  beats  Brooklawn 
22  to  I  ;  Dutchess  County  beats  Hudson  41 
holes  to  I  ;  Rochester  beats  Otsego  26  to  3,  and 
there  have  been  other  matches  innumerable. 
Tuxedo  introduced  the  custom  here — and  a 
very  good  one  it  is — of  a  team  match  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  on  a  side,  and  the  match 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  to  be  repeated 
at  no  distant  day.  Anything  that  can  be  done 
to  make  golf  a  little  less  of  a  strenuous  and 
nervous  competition  for  cups,  or  glory,  and  to 
keep  it  a  wholesome  sport,  should  be  applaud- 
ed and  encouraged. 

There  was  some  really  good  golf  in  a  thirty- 
six-hole  match  between  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sands  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Stewart  at  the  Country  Club.      Mr. 


Stewart's  39  and  43  for  the  first  eighteen  holes 
is  very  good,  and  the  match  all  through  was  a 
close  one,  ending  in  a  tie.  Mr.  Stewart's  first 
nine  holes  in  3,  5,  5,  6,  3,  3,  4,  6,  4,  was  capital 
play,  and  had  he  kept  up  this  gait  he  could  not 
have  been  headed,  but  his  rival  steadied  down, 
and  his  play  for  the  last  twenty  holes  brought 
him  in  almost  a  winner.  There  promises  to  be 
more  exciting  golf  at  Chicago  this  year  than  at 
any  championship  we  have  had.  Tyng,  Sands, 
Macdonald,  Stewart,  Toler,  and  a  number  of 
younger  men,  whose  abilities  are  not  so  easily 
gauged  as  yet,  promise  to  make  the  amateur 
championship  an  open  question  up  to  the  very 
last  day. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  find  that  the 
three  or  four  English  players  who  had  ar- 
ranged to  come  over  here  for  six  weeks  or  so, 
and  whose  intention  it  was  to  enter  at  Chicago, 
are  not  to  be  here.  Just  as  the  Englishmen 
learned  polo  after  playing  in  India,  and  we 
learned  more  of  tennis  after  some  of  our  men 
had  been  to  England,  so  we  shall  not  know 
just  where  we  stand  until  some  of  the  first-rate 
British  players  come  here  to  play  us  over  our 
own  links.  Just  why  these  gentlemen  gave 
up  coming  over  at  the  last  moment  we  do  not 
know.  In  writing  of  their  change  of  plan 
they  merely  say  that  the  journey  has  been  post- 
poned indefinitely,  but  we  hope  that  the  change 
was  due  to  no  hitch  in  the  plans  by  those  who 
were  interested  on  this  side.  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson,  who  has  been  quite  unwell  for 
some  months,  may  have  found  it  impossible  to 
leave  England,  and  his  companions  may  not 
have  cared  to  come  over  without  him.  It  will 
not  be  long  now,  though,  before  we  shall  be 
having  some  international  golf.  A  team  of 
four  or  six,  either  from  this  side  or  the  other, 
will  cross  the  water,  possibly  next  summer  or 
autumn,  and  then  we  shall  know  something 
definite  of  our  standing  in  the  golfing  world. 

The  writer  has  visited  a  number  of  rural 
golf  courses  since  the  last  chronicle  appeared, 
and  he  is,  in  consequence,  more  and  more  sur- 
prised at  the  hold  that  the  game  has  taken  with 
such  poor  facilities  for  its  pursuit.  Golf  goes 
on  over  cow  -  pastures,  through  long  grass, 
among  rocks,  quarries,  trees,  with  a  persistency 
which  shows  that  we  are  bound  to  play  at  the 
game,  even  if  we  cannot  play  it.  A  small 
green,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  roped  in  from  the 
cows,  repeated  nine  times,  through  and  over 
land  that  would  be  fatal  to  a  lawn-mower  or  a 
plow,  is  styled  a  golf  links  with  the  charming 
misuse  of  terms  born  of  inexperience  and  en- 
thusiasm. But  though  it  is  not  golf,  it  is  an 
innocent  and  healthful  sport,  and  may  as  well 
be  called  golf  as  anything  for  the  nonce.  The 
only  disadvantage  in  this  crowning  of  cow- 
pastures,  and  this  dignifying  of  stone  quarries, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  beginner  must  often  be 
discouraged  by  the  impossible  and  unprovided- 
for  lies,  from  which  his  ball  can  only  be  ex- 
tracted should  he  have  in  his  golf-bag,  dyna- 
mite, a  pickaxe,  and  a  ferret.  And  these 
are  so  unusual  as  adjuncts  to  the  game  that 
most  travelers  who  propose  to  play  the  game 
go  unprovided.  Perhaps  the  Messrs.  Ruther- 
ford will  add  to  their  kennels  a  special  breed  of 
fox-terriers,  small  enough  and  smart  enough  to 
use  on  provincial  golf-courses.  There  wordd 
soon  be  a  demand  for  them.  P.    C. 
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CYCLING. 


AMATEUR    CHAMPIONSHII'S    OF    THE    YEAR. 

THE  principal  American  amateur  cham- 
pionships were  run  off  at  the  L.  A.  W. 
National  Meet,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  the 
afternoons  of  August  6tli  and  7th.  The 
large  number  entered  in  the  one-mile 
amateur  championship  required  eight  heats, 
two  semi-finals  and  a  final  to  determine  the 
winner. 

First  heat — Ray  Dawson,  Boonton,  N.  J., 
won;  W.  A.  Lantz,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  second. 
Time,  2m.  23  2-5S. 

Second  heat — I.  A.  Powell,  New  York,  won  ; 
H.  W.  Middendorff,  Louisville,  Ky.,  second. 
Time,  2m.  15s. 

Third  heat — Charles  Nuss,  Milwaukee,  v/on  ; 
E.  W.  Peabody,  Chicago,  second.  Time,  2m. 
16  2-5S. 

Fourth  heat — C.  M.  Ertz,  New  York,  won  ; 
H.  C.  Gardiner,  Philadelphia,  second.  Time, 
sm.  16  2-5S. 

Fifth  heat — Fred  Schade,  Herndon,Va. ,  won; 
J.  R.  Howard,  St.  Louis,  second.  Time,  2m. 
16  I-5S. 

Sixthheat— J.  S.  Johnson,  Worcester,  Mass., 
won;  Bert  Ripley,  Newark,  N.  J.,  second. 
Time,  2m.  15s. 

Seventh  heat — R.  A.  Miller,  New  York,  won; 
O.  V.  Babcock,  New  York,  second.  Time,  2m. 
17s. 

Eighth  heat — E.  C.  Housman,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  won;  E.  D.  Stevens,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
second.     Time,  2m.  15  3-53. 

First  semi-final — E.  W.  Peabody,  won  ;  H. 
W.  Middendorff,  second;  C.  M.  Ertz,  third. 
Time,  2m.  i8s. 

Second  semi-final — J,  S.  Johnson,  won;  E.D. 
Stevens,  second.     Time,  2m.  09s. 

Final — C.  M.  Ertz,  won;  E.  D.  Stevens,  sec- 


ond ;  H.  W.  Middendorff,  third.  Time,  2m. 
16  2-5S. 

Nine  men  started  in  a  bunch  in  the  final  of 
the  one-third  mile  open,  amateur.  They  all 
kept  together  on  the  turn,  and  sped  into  the 
home  stretch  with  scarcely  six  inches  separat- 
ing them.  At  the  tape  it  was  a  puzzle  to  pick 
the  winner,  but  the  race  was  finally  awarded 
to  Edward  Llewellyn  of  Chicago;  W.  H.  Fear- 
ing of  New  York,  second,  and  C.  Nelson  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  third.     Time,  43  3-5S. 

There  were  eighteen  starters  in  the  final  of 
the  two-mile  handicap,  amateur,  Schade,  Goeh- 
ler  and  Miller  being  on  scratch.  E.  C.  Haus- 
man.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  from  the  twenty- 
yard  mark,  won  ;  R.  A.  Miller,  scratch,  second; 
C.  W.  Krick,  40  yards,  third  ;  H.  W.  Midden- 
dorff, 50  yards,  fourth.     Time,  4m.  30s. 

Summaries  of  the  other  amateur  events  : 

Two -miles  national  championship,  I.  A. 
Powell,  New  York,  won  ;  E.  W.  Peabody,  Chi- 
cago, second ;  Edward  Llewellyn,  Chicago, 
third  ;  C.  M.  Ertz,  New  York,  fourth.  Time, 
4m.   29  I-5S. 

One-mile  open,  E.  C.  Hausman,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  won;  A.  G.  Goehler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
second  ;  C.  M.  Ertz,  New  York,  third.  Time, 
2m.  9  4-5S. 

One-mile  handicap,  Ray  Murray,  70  yards, 
first  ;  J.  T.  Chalfant,  100  yards,  second  ;  R.  M. 
French,  100  yards,  third  ;  R.  A.  Miller,  scratch, 
fourth.     Time,  2m.  6s. 

NEW    ROAD    RECORDS. 

The  following  road  records  have  been  allowed 
by  the  Century  Road  Club  of  America  : 

C.  H.  Anderson,  Denver — Evans  Century 
course,  6h.  30m.  30s.,  June  20th,  1897.  Course 
record. 
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Anton  Hulman  and  Arthur  Forster,  Rockville 
to  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ,  ih.  19m.  30s.,  June  20th, 
1897.     Tandem  course  record. 

E.  F.  Colberg,  Rockville  to  Terre  Haute,  ih. 
31m.  30s.,  June  20th,  1897.     Course  record. 

P.  C.  Wright  and  F.  C.  Fairley,  Colorado 
Springs,  Col.,  five  miles  straightaway,  iim.  36 
3-5S. ;  10  miles  straightaway,  23m.  35s. ;  15  miles 
straightaway,  36m.  42s. ;  20  miles  straightaway, 
50m.  17s.;  25  miles  straightaway,  ih.o3m.  40s.; 
75  miles  straightaway,  3I1.  45m.  00s.,  June  20th, 
1897.  Colorado  and  American  tandem  road 
records. 

P.  C.  Wright  and  F.  C.  Fairley,  50  miles, 
standard  course,  2h.  21m.  los.  ;  100  miles, 
standard  course,  sh.  14m.  38s.,  June  20th,  1897. 
Colorado  and  American  tandem  road  records. 

In  July,  Elmer  Davis,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
covered  316  miles  on  the  road  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  beating  by  over  two  miles  the 
previous  best  record,  held  by  Henry  Smith,  also 
of  Baltimore.  This  record  is  official,  but  has 
not  been  passed  upon  by  the  Road  Records 
Committee  of  the  C.  R.  C. 

The  principal  English,  International  and 
American  amateur  championships  for  1897 
were  decided  between  July  24th  and  August 
7th,  inclusive.  The  first  were  contested  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Cyclists'  Union  of 
England,  at  the  Ashton,  Birmingham,  track, 
on  July  24th,  in  the  presence  of  over  fourteen 
thousand  people.  The  one-mile  English  ama- 
teur championship  was  won  by  T.  Summers- 
gill,  of  Leeds,  in  the  slow  time  of  5m.  52  2  5s., 
the  race  being  spoiled  by  waiting  tactics  until 
the  home  stretch  was  reached.  Bourke  was 
second,  and  Appleby,  the  former  holder,  third. 
Twenty-eight  competitors  started  in  the  five- 
mile  amateur  championship,  which  was  won  by 
the  Essex  champion,  and  world's  record  holder 
for  the  one  mile  on  grass  tracks,  E.  H.  Ains- 


worth,  with  Burnand  second  and  Robinson 
third.  Time,  17m.  42s.  The  one  hundred 
miles  amateur  race  lor  the  Carwardine  Cup 
was  won  by  A.  H.  Harris  in  3h.  44ra.  15  2-5S.. 
with  A.  W.  Turner  sec(md  and  A.  P.  Pepper 
third,  F.  D.  Frost,  the  previous  holder,  retiring 
at  seventy  two  miles.  The  five  miles  Scottish 
championship  resulted  in  a  victory  for  C.  A. 
Easson  in  15m.  542-5S.;  A.  Walker,  second. 

The  International  cycling  championships 
took  place  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  July  30th 
and  31st  and  August  2d,  and  were  won  by  rep- 
resentatives of  several  European  countries,  the 
United  States,  for  the  third  consecutive  time, 
having  no  representation.  The  one-mile  ama- 
tigur  international  championship  was  won  by 
Edwin  Schrader,  of  Denmark,  in  the  slow  time 
of  3m.  244-5S.,  with  W.  P.  Fawcett,  of  Eng- 
land, second,  and  R.  Reynolds,  of  Ireland, 
third.  The  one -hundred  -  kilometer  interna- 
tional amateur  championship  fell  to  E.  Gould, 
of  England,  in  2h.  19m.  6  2-5S.,  R.  Ouzon  and 
R.  Tjarby,  second  and  third,  respectively. 

Score  in  the  ten-kilometer  team  race,  ama- 
teur —  England,  9  points  ;  France  and  Den- 
mark, II  points  each  ;  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
17  points  each  ;  Holland,  ig  points. 

Score  for  the  Saltonstall  International  tro- 
phy— England,  24  pomts  ;  Denmark,  12  points; 
Germany,  10  points  ;  France,  7 points;  Ireland, 
2  pomts;  Scotland,  i  point. 

NOTABLE    EASTERN    MEETS. 

Three  excellent  amateur  events  were  con- 
tested at  the  National  Circuit  meet  of  the 
Riverside  Wheelmen  of  New  York  on  the  Man- 
hattan Beach  track,  July  31st,  resulting  as  fol- 
lows : 

Two -mile  amateur  handicap — P.  W.  Richt,  sixty 
yards,  1;  George  Reith,  scratch.  2;  A.  T.  Fowler,  two 
hundred  and  ten  yards,  3.    Time.  4m.  51s. 
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One-mile  amateur,  open — Charles  M.  Ertz,  i;  George 
Reith,  2;  H.  V.  Hvbell,  3.     Time,  2m.  23  2-5S. 

One-mile  amateur  tandem  handicap — Miller  and 
Babcock,  i;  Ertz  and  Bedell,  2;  0"Conner  and  Owen,  3. 
Time,  2m.  7  3  53. 

The  National  Circuit  tournament,  held  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  August  2d,  was  participated 
in  by  several  well-linown  amateurs.  In  the 
one-mile  open  I.  A.  Powell  won  over  C.  M. 
Ertz  in  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  events 
of  the  year.     Summaries  : 

Kalf-mile  amateur  handicap — H.  E.  Rogers,  sixty 
j'ards,  i;  I.  A.  Powell,  scratch,  2;  George  Reith,  scratch, 
3.    Time,  im.  i  2-3S. 

One-rai'e  amateur,  open— I.  A.  Powell,  i;  CM.  Ertz, 
2;  E.  C.  Hausman,  3.    Time,  2m.  193-58. 

Two-mile  amateur  handicap — Collett,  sixty  yards,  1; 
Ertz,  scratch,  2;  Dawson,  scratch,  3.     Time,  sra. 

THE    CYCLE    TRADE    SITUATION. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  bicycle  and 
allied  industries  have  undergone  little  change 
within  the  past  month.  The  effects  of  the  re- 
duction in  prices  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
Company  enforced  the  retirement  of  a  t5''pe  of 
makers  and  dealers  who  have  demoralized  the 
trade  Vithin  the  last  three  years  by  listing 
medium  -  grade  wheels  at  high-grade  prices, 
only  to  sell  them  from  one  end  of  the  season 
to  the  other  for  whatever  they  would  bring. 
Nearly  all  the  American  factories  are  working, 
with  reduced  forces,  on  the  1898  models.  Pop- 
ular expectation  has  reached  a  high  pitch  in 
regard  to  the  chainlcss  bicycles,  and  this  inter- 
terest  is  heightened  by  the  absence  in  Europe, 
accompanied  by  their  patent  experts  and  attor- 
neys, of  Col.  Albert  A.  Pope,  Mr.  A.  G.  Spal- 


ding and  other  manufacturers,  who  are  expected 
to  bring  out  some  radical  departures  in  the 
chainless  idea. 

Prices  of  the  highest  grade  English  bicycles 
were  affected  before  the  end  of  July  by  the 
reduction  announced  in  this  country.  The 
Rudge-Whitworth  Company,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  in  the  British  Isles,  was  the  first  to 
lower  its  list ;  and  the  probabilities  are  that  this 
example  will  be  generally  followed  by  English 
makers.  At  this  writing  it  would  appear  as 
though  the  only  thing  that  can  hold  1897  sched- 
ules to  and  through  1898  would  be  a  failure  of 
the  chainless  models  to  come  up  to  present  ex- 
pectations. These  types  are  promised  to  be 
equal,  or  superior,  to  the  chain-driven  bicycles, 
and  the  wheel-buying  public  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  see  the  claims  fulfilled. 

The  Prowler. 


Mr.  John  P.  Lovell,  the  founder,  and  until 
his  death  the  head  of  the  John  P.  Lovell  Arms 
Company  of  Boston,  Mass.,  passed  away  at  the 
ripe  age  of  77,  at  his  summer  home  on  the 
island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  on  the  morning  of 
July  29th.  Prominently  identified  with  the 
American  sporting  goods  trade  for  a  full  gen- 
eration before  the  advent  of  the  bicycle,  Mr. 
Lovell  was  among  the  first  to  see  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  new  industry  which  it  was  to  bring 
into  being,  and  taking  advantage  thereof,  grad- 
ually built  up  one  of  the  staunchest  cycle-man- 
ufacturing concerns  in  New  England. 
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JUDGING    CLASS    XXXIX  — HIGH    STEPPERS    AT    LOXG    LRANCH,     AUGUST,     1S97. 


HORSE  SHOWS  are  nowadays  among  the 
leading  social  functions.  Apart  from 
their  usefulness  as  demonstrating  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  horse  in  its 
various  forms,  they  are  most  enjo}rable  when 
they  occur  under  clear  skies,  at  the  fashionable 
seaside  resorts,  and  at  the  height  of  the  sum- 


mer season.  The  Long  Branch  horse  show  is 
fortunate  in  this  regard,  taking  place  every  year 
on  or  about  August  12th.  13th  and  14th.  It 
comes  as  a  refreshing  diversion  from  the  or- 
dinarv  seasio--  gayeties,  and  was  this  A-ear  un- 
usually at^r^ctive,  both  in  the  matter  of  at- 
tendance  of   the  fashionable   set    and  in   the 
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superior  quality  of  horseflesh  placed  on  ex- 
hibition. The  weather,  too,  except  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  closing  day,  was  most  propi- 
tious, and  as  a  consequence  the  grand  stand 
and  velvet  sward  teemed  with  beauty  and 
style  such  as  only  a  popular  American  summer 
resort  can  produce. 

There  were  over  four  hundred  entries  in  the 
forty-eight  classes  scheduled,  horses  of  the 
high-stepping  variety,  such  as  fashion  now  de- 
mands, being  largely  in  the  majority.  Of  the 
horses  exhibited,  some  old  favorites  held  their 
places  in  the  front  rank,  notably  Charles  F. 
Bates's  famous  gelding  Coxey,  who  was  once 
again  crowned  champion  high-stepper  ;  Louis 
Wormser's  Surprise  and  Superior,  and  Stars 
and  Stripes,  which  won  respectively  first  prize 
as  a  pair  and  in  the  class  for  spike  teams  ;  E.  T. 
Stotesbury's  fine  roadster.  Hood's  McGregor  ; 
William  H.  Clarke's  Vigilant  Wilkes,  and 
George  S.  Gagnon's  Northlight,  which  won 
highest  honors  in  their  respective  classes.  Sev- 
eral new  horses  were  brought  before  the  public 
at  this  show,  among  them  the  superbly  matched 
pair  of  steppers.  Sunlight  and  Starlight,  shovvn 
by  Hexter  &  Strauss,  which  took  easily  first 
prize  as  a  pair,  Sunlight  being  also  voted  the 


champion  saddle-horse  of  the  show.  Charles 
F.  Bates  put  forward  some  surprises  in  the 
geldings.  Whirl  of  the  Town,  A  Round  of 
Pleasure,  Amazement,  Amusement,  Holly, 
wood,  and  Hi,  all  of  which  ranked  among  the 
prize-winners,  as  did  also  the  gray  gelding, 
Actor,  and  the  bay.  Whirl  of  the  Town,  when 
shown  as  a  tandem  team,  four  horses  from  the 
same  stable  also  winning  in  the  class  for  road 
teams. 

John  Arthur's  great  hackney  gelding.  Leader 
the  Scotchman,  again  distinguished  himself  in 
a  class  of  eighteen,  won  also  when  shown  in 
hand  to  halter,  and  came  near  winning  the 
championship.  Mrs.  George  S.  Gagnon's  Great 
Caesar,  The  Cat  and  Gold  Pointer,  all  took 
honors  in  their  departments.  Miss  Adelaide 
Doremus  cleverly  rode  W.  A.  McGibbon's 
Jubilee  to  victory  in  the  saddle  class,  and  tried 
hard  for  the  championship  against  Stanton 
Elliott,  whose  mount.  Sunlight,  as  already 
mentioned,  ultimately  secured  the  varicolored 
rosette.  The  hunter  and  pony  classes,  as  well 
as  those  for  thoroughbreds  and  hackneys,  were 
poorly  filled,  and  the  conditions  gC/erning 
some  of  the  harness  classes  were  not  stated. 

A.  H.  Godfrey. 


Byron  Photo. 


SURPRISE   AND    SUPERIOR.       LOUIS    W.  WORMSER. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


"  Citizen,  N.  Y." — The  amateur  golf  cham- 
pion is  Mr.  H.  J.  Whigham,  Onwentsia  Golf 
Club,  Lake  Forest,  111.  The  annual  competi- 
tion for  these  honors  will  be  held  September 
I4th-i8th,  at  Chicago,  111.,  and  we  will  then  have 
a  new  champion  in  each  class,  and  you  can  watch 
the  results  of  that  competition.  The  amateur 
champion  at  lawn  tennis  singles  is  R.  D.  Wrenn, 
and  the  amateur  champions  at  doubles  are 
Messrs.  C.  B.  and  S.  R.  Neal.  The  annual 
competition  for  these  honors  is  being  held  at 
Newport,  as  we  go  to  press.     The  question  con- 


cerning bicycling  hardly  admits  of  an  answer. 
There  are  about  200  amateur  and  professional 
bicycle  champions  at  distances  from  one-third 
of  a  mile  up  to  1910  miles  1408  yards,  which 
was  the  distance  covered  by  the  professional 
champion  Hale  in  his  last  6  days'  race.  Bi- 
cycle championships  are  being  contested  all 
through  the  season,  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, and  the  lists  of  champions  are  constantly 
changing  from  week  to  week,  as  the  successive 
championships  are  held.  Lists  which  would  be 
correct  this  week  are  erroneous  next  week,  etc. 


